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PREFACE. 


As  General  Counsel  for  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  it  became 
necessary  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
and  government  documents  relating  to  a  proposed  Interoceanic  Canal 
and  the  effect  thereon  of  the  Treaty  of  1846,  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Granada  (now  known  as  the  United  States  of 
Colombia),  and  the  **Clayton-Bulwer'*  Treaty  of  1850  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Recourse  was  had  to  the  Executive  and  Public  documents  upon 
these  subjects,  printed  from  time  to  time  by  order  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  a  complete  history  of  the  question  was  difficult 
to  obtain,  owing  to  the  disconnected  references  in  the  many  official 
volumes  and  records. 

Congress  has  frequently  caused  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
and  public  records  to  be  published,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  inter- 
oceanic communication,  but  nowhere  can  be  found  a  fiill  history 
relating  to  the  important  question  of  a  Trans-Isthmian  Canal, 
as  gathered  from  the  Messages  of  the  Presidents,  the  correspondence 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  divers  government  publications. 
It  seemed  desirable  to  compile  this  information  in  a  compact 
form  for  our  own  use,  and  believing  that  the  result  of  our  research 
might  have  some  permanent  historical  value,  we  decided  to  publish 
SI  limited  edition  of  the  compilation. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
George  Austin  Morrison,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  for  his  inval- 
uable assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  He  has  added  much 
to  the  information  already  collected  by  us,  by  his  own  research  and 
^investigation. 


n  PREFACE. 

Reference  will  be  found  in  the  text  to  the  original  sources  from 
which  the  documents  have  been  obtained. 

!n  an  appendix  we  print  such  extracts  from  treaties,  now  in  force 
between  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  other  countries  than  the  United 
States,  as  seem  to  have  a  pertinent  bearing  upon  the  use  and  operation 
of  any  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  across  Nicaragua. 

A  complete  and  full  Index  will  also  be  found  at  the  beginning 
of  each  volume  of  the  work. 

SULLIVAN  &   CROMWELL, 
General  Counsel  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company, 

45  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
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47th  CoogreHr  lit  Seadotu  10th  February,  1763« 

Seiute  £z«  Doc  No.  194« 
la  Vol  6. 

(Definite  Treatj  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.    Sigrned  at  Paris, 

the  10th  of  Febmary,  1763.) 

XVII.  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  be  demolished  all 
the  fortifications  which  his  Subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  Territory  of  Spain  in  that 
part  of  the  World,  4  months  after  the  Ratification  of  the  present 
Treaty ;  and  His  Catholic  Majesty  shall  not  permit  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Subjects,  or  their  Workmen,  to  be  disturbed  or  molested, 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  the  said  places,  in  their  occupa- 
tion of  cutting,  loading  and  carrying  away  logwood ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  they  may  build  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without 
interruption,  the  houses  and  magazines  which  are  necessary  for 
them,  for  their  families  and  for  their  effects;  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty  assures  to  them,  by  this  Article,  the  full  enjoyment  of  those 
advantages  and  powers  on  the  Spanish  Coasts  and  Territories,  as 
above  stipulated,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
Treaty, 

[TAe  above  treaty  appears  as  Document  i,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  29/A  July,  1882,  p,  26.] 


47th  CoogreH,  1st  ScsbIoq.  3rd  Sefytember,  1783* 

Senate  £z«  Doc*  No.  194. 

InVoL6. 

(Deflnitiye  Treatj  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.    Sigrned  at 

Tersailles,  8rd  September,  1788.) 

VI.  The  intention  of  the  2  High  Contracting  Parties  being  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  causes  of  complaint  and  misun- 
derstanding heretofore  occasioned  by  the  cutting  of  wood  lor  dyeing 
or  log-wood ;  and  several  English  settlements  having  been  formed 
and  extended,  under  that  pretence,  upon  the  Spanish  continent ;  it 
is  expressly  agreed,  that  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Subjects  shall  have 
the  right  of  cutting,  loading  and  carrying  away  logwood,  in  the 
District  lying  between  the  Rivers  Wallis  or  Bellize,  and  Rio  Hondo, 
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demolished,  and  he  will  order  his  Subjects  not  to  build  any  new 
ones.  The  English  Inhabitants,  who  shall  settle  there  for  the  cut- 
ting of  logwood,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  free  Fishery  for  their 
subsistence,  on  the  Coasts  of  the  District  above  agreed  on,  or  of 
the  Islands  situated  opposite  thereto,  without  being  in  any  wise 
disturbed  on  that  account ;  provided  they  do  not  establish  them- 
selves in  any  manner  on  the  said  Islands. 

[The  above  treaty  appears  as  Document  2,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  2gt/i  July,  1882,/.  26. 1 
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InVoL6. 

(ConTention  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  relative  to  America.    Signed  at 

London,  tlie  14tli  of  Jnlj,  1786.) 

The  Kings  of  England  and  of  Spain  animated  with  the  same  de- 
sire of  consolidating,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  friendship 
so  happily  subsisting  between  them  and  their  Kingdoms,  and  wish- 
ing with  one  accord  to  prevent  even  the  shadow  of  misunderstand- 
ing which  might  be  occasioned  by  doubts,  misconceptions,  or  other 
causes  of  dispute  between  the  Subjects  on  the  Frontiers  of  the  2 
Monarchies,  especially  in  distant  Countries  as  are  those  in 
America,  have  thought  proper  to  settle,  with  all  possible  good 
faith,  by  a  new  Convention,  the  points  which  might  one  day  or 
other,  be  productive  of  such  inconveniences,  as  the  experience  of 
former  times  has  very  often  shown. 

To  this  end,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has  named  the  Most 
Noble  and  Most  Excellent  Lord,  Francis  Baron  Osborne,  of  Kive- 
ton.  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  His  Britanic  Majesty's  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, and  Principal  Secretary  of  State  lor  the  Department  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  Catholic  King  has  likewise 
authorized  Don  Bernardo  del  Campo,  Knight  of  the  Noble  Order 
of  Charles  the  Third,  Secretary  of  the  same  Order,  Secretary  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  State,  and  his  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  ;  who  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  Full  Powers,  prepared  in  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  Articles  : 

Art.  I.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Subjects,  and   the  other  Col 
onists  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  shall 


ivBCtute  the  Country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  Cootinent 
In  Rcncral.  and  the  Islands  adjacent,  without  exception,  situated 
beyond  the  Line  hereinafter  described,  as  what  ought  to  be  the 
Fronlicr  o(  the  extent  o(  Territory  granted  by  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty to  the  English,  (or  the  uses  specified  in  the  lllrd  Article  of 
the  Present  Convention,  and  in  addition  to  the  Country  already 
grnntcd  to  ibcm  in  virtue  of  the  Stipulations  agreed  upon  by  the 
Commiasnries  of  the  2  Crowns,  in  1783. 

II.  The  Catholic  King,  to  prove,  on  his  side,  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  the  sincerity  nl  his  sentiments  of  friendship  towards 
I-lih  tiiid  Majesty  and  the  Dntish  Nation,  will  grant  to  the  English 
ni'irc  extensive  limits  than  those  specified  in  the  last  Treaty  of 
Feaoo:  and  the  said  limits  of  the  Lands  added  by  the  present  Con- 
vention nhnll  lor  the  luture  be  understood  in  the  manner  fol- 
low ing  ; 

Till'  Bullish  Line,  beginning  from  the  Sea,  shall  lake  the  centre 
of  ihc  River  Sibiiu  or  Jabon,  and  continue  up  to  the  source  of  the 
inld  River;  (rotn  thence  it  shall  cn>ss  in  a  straight  line  the  inter 
mcdlHld  land,  till  it  inter'secls  the  Ri%'er  Watlis  :  and  by  the  centre 
uf  III*'  tinnip  River,  the  said  Line  shall  descend  lo  the  point  where  it 
Will  ninel  ihr  Line  already  settled  and  marked  out  by  the  Commis- 
rli't  of  llie  3  Crowns  in  1783:  which  limits,  following  the  contin- 
Ufillrin  of  llie  Hnid  Line,  shall  be  observed  as  lormerly  stipulated  by 
Ihc  f)i>ni)ilivr  TroAiy. 

Ml.  AltliottK))  no  other  advantages  have  hitherto  been  in  ques- 
■IJ'Hi,  dUfiojit  tlinl  ol  culling  w<i«»d  for  dyeing,  yet  His  Catholic  Ma- 
Vtty,  UN  H  Ktcfller  |in)o(  ol  his  disp'^tton  tu  oblige  the  King  of 
i)"'ttl  Itiltnin,  will  tli'iol  t-Mhe  English  the  liberty  of  cutting  all 
IXhMr  wood,  wlthdiil  even  exiTpling  mahogany,  as  vrelt  as  gather- 
inftj  till  Ht<>  IciillN  or  ptiHlvice  ol  the  earth,  purely  natural  and  uncuU 
DvhIikIi  wliUili  inityi  ttrMdrs  bcini;  earned  away  in  their  natural 
9inli',  lidioitii'  iMi  oh|ccl  ol  utility  or  of  commerce,  whether  (or  food 
III  (if r  iiirtiiiiliiolnifoi  bill  it  is  exprrssly  agreed,  that  this  Stipula- 
Iffiir  I*  Mftvfi'  111  Im  li^rd  «*  a  pretest  for  establishing  in  that  country 
my  jilliiillillnii  til  Niiunt,  i\fllee.  t.\Kva,  or  other  Hke  articles:  or  any 
lllillc  Ml  ittiiiiillDi'ltttti  hv  means  of  mills  or  other  machines  wliatso- 
IVlif  (Mil*  lONlfli  Hon  howvvvr  ^Kk^  uo«  regard  the  use  of  saw-mills. 
Iff  Mif  Mitli  t)i  tidici  wine  i>K').vattn^  ttie  wwd).  since  all  the  Lands 
l|iMi4t|iiii  lii'liiu  lHtll*)>tiUttl\  jK-^YKtvtleebrcd  to  belong  of  right  to 
'  "  iKitit,  no  St-uWnteuts  ol  itut  kiadL  or  tbe  Populatiock. 


The  English  shall  be  permitted  to  transport  and  convey  all  such 
wood,  and  other  produce  of  the  place,  in  its  natural  and  unculti- 
vated state,  down  the  Rivers  to  the  Sea,  but  without  ever  going  be- 
yond the  limits  which  are  prescribed  to  them  by  the  Stipulations 
above  granted,  and  without  thereby  taking  an  opportunity  of  as- 
cending the  said  Rivers,  beyond  their  bounds,  into  the  countries 
belonging  to  Spain. 

IV.  The  English  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  small  Island 
known  by  the  names  of  Casina,  St.  George's  Key,  or  Cayo  Casina, 
in  consideration  of  the  circumstance  of  that  part  of  the  coasts  op- 
posite to  the  said  Island  being  looked  upon  as  subject  to  dangerous 
disorders ;  but  this  permission  is  only  to  be  made  use  ot  for  pur- 
poses of  real  utility :  and  as  great  abuses,  no  less  contrary  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  British  Government  than  to  the  essential  interests  of 
Spain,  might  arise  from  this  permission,  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  as 
an  indispensable  condition,  that  no  Fortification,  or  work  of  defence 
whatever,  shall  at  any  time  be  erected  there,  nor  any  body  of 
Troops  posted,  nor  any  piece  of  Artillery  kept  there  ;  and  in  order 
to  verify  with  good  faith  the  accomplishment  of  this  condition 
sine  gud  non  (which  might  be  infringed  by  Individuals,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  British  Government)  a  Spanish  Officer  or  Com- 
missary, accompanied  by  a  English  Commissary  or  Officer  duly 
authorized,  shall  be  admitted,  twice  a  year,  to  examine  into  the 
real  situation  of  things. 

V.  The  English  nation  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  re-fitting  their 
Merchant  Ships  in  the  southern  triangle  included  between  the  point 
of  Cayo  Casina  and  the  cluster  of  small  Islands  which  are  situated 
opposite  that  part  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the  Cutters,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  8  leagues  from  the  River  Wallis,  7  from  Cayo  Casina,  and 
3  from  the  River  Sibun,  a  place  which  has  always  been  found  well 
adapted  to  that  purpose.     For  which  end,  the  edifices  and  store- 
houses, absolutely  necessary  for  that  service,  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
built;  but  in  this  concession  is  also  included  the  express  condition 
of  not  erecting  Fortifications  there  at  any  time,  or  stationing  Troops, 
or  constructing  any  military  works  ;  and  in  like  manner  it  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  station  any  Ships  of  War  there,  or  to  construct  an 
arsenal  or  other  building,  the  object  of  which  might  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  naval  establishment. 

VI.  It  is  also  stipulated,  that  the  English  may  freely  and  peace- 
ably catch  Fish  on  the  coast  of  the  Country  assigned  to  them  by  the 
last  Treaty  of  Peace,  as  also  of  that  which  is  added  to  them  by  the 


present  Convention :  but  without  going  beyood  their  boundurv 
and  confining  themselves  within  the  distance  speclhed  in  the  precrd- 

ing  Article. 

VII.  All  the  restrictions  specified  in  Ihc  last  Trealj  of  1783, 
the  entire  preservation  ol  Ihc  right  nf  the  Spanish  Sovereignly  01 
the  country,  in  which  is  granted  to  the  English  only  the  privilt^e' 
making  use  of  Ihc  wimk)  o(  the  dificrcnt  kinds,  the  fruits  and  otbe^ 
produce,  in  their  natural  stale,  arc  here  confirmed ;  and  the  same 
restrictions  shall  also  be  observed  with  respect  10  the  new  granL 
consequence,  the  Inhabitants  ol  those  Countries  shall  employ  th< 
selves  simply  in  the  culling  and  transporting  ol  llic  «iid  wood, 
in  Ihc  gathering  and  transporting  of  the  fruits,  without  mcditati 
any  more  expensive  Settlements,  or  the  formation  ol  any  system 
Govemmeat,  cither  military  or  civil,  further  than  such  regulaiinns 
as  Their  Brittanic  and  Catholic  Majesties  may  hereafter  judge 
proper  to  csiablrsh,  for  mainUiining  peace  and  good  order  amongst 
their  respective  Subjects. 

VIII.  As  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  woods  and  forests  are 
preserved,  and  even  multiply,  by  rcgubr  and  methodical  cuttings, 
the  English  shall  observe  this  maxim  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  if,  not 
withstanding  all  their  precautions,  it  should  happen,  in  course 
time,  that  they  were  in  want  of  dyeing-wood  or  mahogany, 
which  ihc  Spanish  Possessions  might  be  provided,  Ihc  Spanish 
crnmenl  sh.-iil  make  no  dilBculty  to  furnish  a  supply  to  the  Engli 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 

iX.  Every  possible  precaution  shall  be  observed  to  prevent 
smuggling ;  and  the  English  shall  take  care  lo  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations which  the  Spanish  Government  shall  think  proper  lo  cstab 
lish  amongst  their  own  Subjects,  in  nil  communications  which  thejp 
may  have  with  the  latter;  on  condition,  nevertheless,  that  the 
English  shall  be  left  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  several  ad> 
vantages  inserted  in  their  favour  in  the  last  Treaty,  or  stipulated  by 
the  Present  Convention. 

X.  The  Spanish  Governors  shall  be  ordered  to  give  to  the 
English,  dispersed,  all  possible  CaciUtics  for  their  removal  to 
Settlements  agreed  upon  by  the  present  Convention,  according 
the  Stipulations  of  the  Vlth  Article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1783, 
with   respect   to   the  Country   allotted  for  their  use  by  the  said 
Article. 

XI.  Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  in  order  to  remove 
every  kind  of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  true  construciioa  of  tito 


ame  ! 

M 

n  of         \ 


present  Convention,  think  it  necessary  to  declare  that  the  conditions 
of  the  said  Convention  ought  lo  be  observed  according  to  their  sin- 
cere intention  to  ensure  and  improve  the  harmony  and  good  under- 
standing which  so  happily  subsist  at  present  between  Their  said 
Majesties. 

In  this  view,  His  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  give  the  most 
positive  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Countries  above-men- 
tioned by  all  his  Subjects,  of  whatever  denomination;  but  if,  con- 
trary to  such  Declaration,  there  should  still  remain  any  Persons  so 
daring  as  to  presume,  by  retiring  into  the  interior  Country,  to  en- 
deavor to  obstruct  the  entire  evacuation  already  agreed  upon.  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  so  far  Irom  affording  them  the  least  succour,  or 
even  protection,  will  disavow  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as 
he  will  equally  do  those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  settle  upon 
the  Territory  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Dominion. 

XII.  The  evacuation  agreed  upon  shall  be  completely  efiecled 
within  the  space  of  6  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  Ratifications 
of  this  Convention,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done. 

Xni.  It  is  agreed  that  the  new  grants  described  in  the  preced- 
ing Articles,  in  favor  of  the  English  Nation,  are  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  the  aforesaid  evacuation  shall  be  entirely  accaniplished. 

XIV.  His  Catholic  Majesty,  prompted  solely  by  motives  of 
humanity,  promises  to  the  King  of  England,  that  he  will  not  exer- 
cise any  act  of  severity  against  the  Mosquitos,  inhabiting  in  part  the 
Countries  which  are  to  be  evacuated,  by  virtue  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, on  account  of  the  connections  which  may  have  subsisted 
between  the  said  Indians  and  the  English  ;  and  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  on  his  part,  will  strictly  prohibit  all  his  Subjects  from  fur- 
nishing arms  or  war  like  stores  to  the  Indians  in  general,  situated 
upon  the  Frontiers  of  the  Spanish  Possessions. 

XV",  The  2  Courts  shall  mutually  transmit  to  each  other  Dupli- 
cates of  the  Orders  which  they  are  to  dispatch  to  their  respective 
Governors  and  Commanders  in  America,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  present  convention  ;  and  a  Frigate,  or  proper  Ship  of  War,  shall 
be  appointed  on  each  side,  to  observe  in  conjunction  that  all  things 
are  performed  in  the  best  order  possible,  and  with  that  cordiality 
and  good  faith  of  which  the  2  Sovereigns  have  been  pleased  to  set 
the  example. 

XVI.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  Their  Britannic 
and  Catholic  Majesties,  and  the  Ratihcations  exchanged,  within  the 
space  of  6  weeks,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done. 


In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undcrsifrned  Ministers  Plenipotfl 
ary  to  Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  in  virtue  of  our  re- 
spective Full  Powers,  have  sig^ncd  the  present  Convention,  hikI  have 
atfixed  thereto  the  Seals  of  our  Arms. 

Done  at  London,  this  14th  day  of  July  1786. 


[t-S.] 


CARMARTHEN 

Le  Ciievr.  dbl  CAMPOJ 


decuvration. 


At  the  lime  of  exchanging  nur  Sovereigns'  Ratifications  o(  I 
Convention  signed  the  I4lh  of  July  last,  we  the  Undersigned  Mid 
istcrs  Plenipotentiary  have  agreed,  that  the  visit  ol  the  Englijl 
and  Spanish  Commissioner  mentioned  in  the  IVth  Article  of  1 
said  Convention  with  respect  to  the  Island  of  Cayo  Casina,  is  to  e 
lend  in  like  manner  to  all  the  other  places,  whether  in  the  Ulai 
or  on  the  Continent,  where  the  English  Cutters  shall  be  situated. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  signed  this  Declaration,  and  afG 
thereto  the  Seals  of  our  Arms. 

London,  this  ist  of  September.  1786. 

[US.]  CARMARTHAN. 

[L.  s.]  Lk  Marquis  dki.  CAMPO. 

ITJif  ab<nv  comtntian  apfxart  at  Document  3,  in  Spfctat  HtstagtA 
President.  29/*  July,  1882,/.  31.] 


47lti  Cooerm.  Id  SmIoo.  Mi  MaKh,  1822.  \ 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  194. 

laVoLb. 

(I'rrxiilrnt  Miinruc'H  Mewige  to  Omfrei*,  March  »,  lt>SS.} 

{Extract.^ 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Spanish  provinces  in  this 
hemisphere  attracted  the  attenlion  and  excited  the  sympathy  of  oar 
fellow  citizens  from  its  commencement. 

This  feeling  was  natural  and  honorable  to  them,  from  caul 
which  need  not  be  communicated  to  you.     It  has  been  gratifying 
all  to  seethe  general  acquiescence  which  has  been  manifested 
the  policy  which  the  constituted  authorities  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  this  contest.     As  soon  as   the  movement 
assumed  such  a  steady  and  consistent  form  as  to  make  the  success 


sur 

per  I 


of  the  provinces  probable,  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
the  laws  of  nations,  as  equal  parties  to  a  civil  war,  were  extended  to 
them.  Each  party  was  permitted  to  enter  our  ports  with  its  public 
and  private  ships,  and  to  take  from  them  every  article  which  was 
the  subject  of  commerce  with  other  nations.  Our  citizens  also  have 
carried  on  commerce  with  both  parties,  and  the  Government  has 
protected  it  with  each  in  articles  not  contraband  of  war.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  contest  the  United  States  have  remained  neutral, 
and  have  fulfilled  with  the  utmost  impartiality  all  the  obligations 
incident  to  that  character. 

This  contest  has  now  reached  such  a  stage,  and  been  attended 
with  such  decisive  succession  the  part  of  the  provinces,  that  it 
merits  the  most  profound  consideration  whether  their  right  to  the 
rank  of  independent  nations,  with  all  the  advantages  incident  to  it 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  is  not  complete.  Buenos 
Ayres  assumed  that  rank  by  a  formal  declaration  in  1816,  and  has 
enjoyed  it  since  iSio,  free  from  invasion  by  the  parent  country.  The 
provinces  composing  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  after  having 
separately  declared  their  independence,  were  united  by  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  17th  of  December,  iSig.  A  strong  Spanish  force 
occupied  at  that  time  certain  parts  of  the  territory  within  their 
limits,  and  waged  a  destructive  war.  That  force  has  since  been  re- 
peatedly defeated,  and  the  whole  of  it  either  made  prisoners  or 
destroyed,  or  expelled  from  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  an 
iDConsidenible  portion  only  which  is  blockaded  in  two  fortresses. 

The  provinces  on  the  Pacific  have  likewise  been  very  successful. 
Chili  declared  her  independence  in  l8l8,  and  has  since  enjoyed  it 
undisturt>ed ;  and  of  late,  by  the  assistance  of  Chili  and  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  the  revolution  has  extended  to  Peru.  Oi  the  movement  in 
Mexico  our  information  is  less  authentic,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  dis  ■ 
tinctly  understood  that  the  new  government  has  declared  its  inde- 
pendence, and  that  there  is  now  no  opposition  to  it  there,  nor  a 
force  to  make  any.  For  the  last  three  years  the  Government  of 
Spain  has  not  sent  a  single  corps  of  troops  to  any  part  o(  that 
country  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  ii  will  send  any  in  future. 
Thus,  it  is  manifest  that  all  those  provinces  are  not  only  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  Iheir  independence,  but.  considering  the  state  of  the 
war  and  other  circumstances,  that  there  is  nor  the  most  remote 
prospect  of  their  being  deprived  of  Ji. 

When  the  result  of  such  a  contest  is  manifestly  settled,  the  new 
Kovemments  have  a  claim  to  recognition  by  other  powers  which 


.  w^tic  -joi  O)  be  resisted.  Civil  wars  zoo  ocbl  rwrrTr  Sec&iigs  which 
h:  Lvirt:es  caonct  cchetjL  Tic  occcoa  eaterouiied  fay  other 
.v**%crs  as  t«j  ihc  result  mo-j  assaage  zztuse  5er?tng5.  and  pramoce  an 
avxx^niraocaticn  between  thesi  -.isefal  and  iicncraiiie  :d  botXL.  The 
jciay  which  has  been  icserred  in  -n.^irrig  a  iecison  '^n  this  im- 
;^K>rtant  subject  wzH.  it  is  iresurned,  have  aiorieti  an  unequivocal 
•.»r^V4  to  Spain,  as  :t  must  have  ii:nc  l:-  :rher  powers,  or  the  high 
respeot  encertaiaec  bv  the  United  Scares  for  her  ri^ts.  and  of  their 
vie  term  inatit.^n  not  to  intenerc  wztz  them.  The  provinces  beIoag;ing 
to  this  hemisphere  are  zur  neighbors,  and  have  sttccessveiy.  as  each 
p^^rtion  of  the  country  acquired  its  independence,  pressed  their  rcc 
<.>I^Qttion  by  an  appeal  id  facts  atic  to  iDe  contested,  and  which  they 
thought  gave  a  rust  title  to  it. 

To  motives  oi  interest  this  gjvemment  has  invariably  disclaimed 
all  pretension,  being  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  nie  controversy  or 
other  measures  in  regard  to  it  which  should  not  merit  the  sanction 
of  the  civilized  world. 

To  other  daims  a  ;ust  sensibility  has  been  always  leltand  frankly 
acknowledv:^ :  but  thev  in  themselves  could  never  become  an  ade- 
quate  cause  of  action.  It  was  incumbent  on  this  government  to 
KK>k  to  every  important  fact  and  areumstance  on  which  a  sound 
v>pinion  cv>uld  be  tormei  which  has  been  done.  When  we  regard, 
then,  the  great  length  ot  time  which  this  war  has  been  prosecuted, 
the  ovnuplete  success  which  has  attended  it  in  ivorof  the  provinces, 
the  present  cv>iidition  ot  the  parties,  and  the  utter  Lnabilitj  of  Spain 
to  prvKluce  any  change  in  it.  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  its 
lute  is  settlevi.  and  that  the  provinces  which  have  declared  their  in- 
ilci>endence.  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  ot  it.  ought  to  be  recognized. 

Ot  the  views  ot  the  Spanish  government  on  this  subject  no  par- 
ticular intorniatiott  has  been  recently  received.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  successful  progress  oi  the  revolution  through  such  a  long 
HCtics  ot  vears*  jr^^iniag  strength  aud  extending  annually  in  every 
iliiectiv>«,  and  embracing,  by  the  late  important  events,  with  little 
cwvptKun  all  the  dominions  oi  Spain  south  of  the  United  States  on 
thu  v^n^tiucut►  placing  thereby  the  complete  sovereignty  over  the 
whv^lo  ui  the  hanvls  ot  the  people,  will  reconcile  the  parent  country 
to  MX  av\^>nHlKHiation  with  them  on  the  basis  ot  their  unqualified  in- 
dcpcuvlciur.  Nor  has  any  authentic  intormation  been  recently  re- 
vvuvvl  ot  the  vlisp\>sition  ot  other  powers  respecting  it.  A  sincere 
vlo^uv  hax  Ik'Cu  cherished  to  act  in  concert  with  them  in  the  pro- 
|K^il   icc\v|;iutK>ii«  v>t   which  several  were  some  time  past  duly 
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apprised  ;  but  it  was  understood  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  it. 
The  immense  space  between  those  powers,  even  those  w^hich  border 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  these  provinces  make  the  movement  an  affair  of 
less  interest  and  excitement  to  them  than  to  us.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  they  have  been  less  attentive  to  its  progress  than  we 
have  been.  It  may  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  late  events  will 
dispel  all  doubts  of  the  result. 

\^T/u  above  extract  appears  as  Document  4,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  29///  July,   1882,  /.  31.] 


47tfi  Goagres,  Sst  Seasioa.  22d  Jtsly,  SS23* 

Senate  Ex.  Doc*  No,  S94« 

InVoL6. 

(ObserratioDg  of  John  Qaincj  Adams  on  the  claim  of  Russia  to  territorial  pos- 
sessions on  the  continent  of  North  America,  communicated  with  Mr.  Adams' 
letter  to  Mr.  Middieton  of  Jalj  22, 1828.) 

[ExtractJ] 

There  can  perhaps  be  no  better  time  for  saying  frankly  and  ex- 
plicitly to  the  Russian  Government  that  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  interest  of  Russia  herself  cannot  be  promoted  by  Rus- 
sian settlements  upon  any  part  of  the  American  continent.  With  the 
exception  of  the  British  establishments  north  of  the  United  States, 
the  remainder  of  both  the  American  continents  must  henceforth  be 
left  to  the  management  of  American  hands. 

It  cannot  possibly  be  the  purpose  of  Russia  to  form  extensive 
colonial  establishments  in  America.  The  new  American  republics 
will  be  as  impatient  of  a  Russian  neighbor  as  the  United  Stales ;  and 
the  claim  of  Russia  to  territorial  possessions  extending  to  the  fifty- 
first  degree  of  north  latitude  is  equally  compatible  with  the  British 
pretensions. 

(Mr.  John  Quincj  Adams  to  Mr.  Bosh.) 

\^Extract,^ 

[No.  70.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  July  22,  1823. 

Sir:  *  *  *  It  is  not  imaginable  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  any  European  nation  should  entertain  the  project  of 
settling  a  colony  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America.     That  the 
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Untied  States  should  form  establishments  there  with  views  of  abso- 
lute territorial  right  and  inland  communication,  is  not  only  to  be 
expected,  but  is  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  and  has  been 
for  years  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation  in  Congress.  A  plan  has 
for  several  sessions  been  before  them  for  establishing  a  territorial 
go%'emment  on  the  borders  of  the  Columbia  River.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly be  resumed  at  their  next  session,  and  even  if  then  again  post- 
poned, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  it  must  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  application  of  colonial  principles  of  exclusion,  therefore, 
cannot  be  admitted  by  the  United  States  as  lawful  upon  any  part  of 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  or  as  belonging  to  any  European 
nation.  Their  own  settlements  there,  when  organized  as  territorial 
governments,  will  be  adapted  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  institu- 
tions, and,  as  constituent  parts  of  the  Union,  be  subject  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  provisions  of  their  constitution.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  have,  &c., 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 

[Tk£  adore  extract  and  Utter  appear  as  Docmwtemt  5,  in  Special 
Message  of  tke  President,  29/*  y«/f,  1882,/.  33.] 


(Xr.  Mmh  W  Mr.  J«kB  i^umtj  AAuw.) 

[No.  323.]  Ley  DO  X.  August  19,  1823.    (Received  October  9.) 

Sir  :  When  my  interview  with  Mr.  Canning,  on  Saturday,  was 
about  to  close,  I  transiently  asked  him  whether,  aotwichstandiztg:  the 
late  news  from  Spain,  we  mi^ht  not  still  hope  that  the  Spaniards 
would  get  the  better  of  all  their  difficulties.  I  had  allosioa  to  the 
defection  of  BaJlasteros  in  Andalusia,  an  event  seeming  to  threaten 
with  new  dangers  the  Constitutional  cause.  His  reply  was  general,, 
importing:  nothing  more  than  his  opinion  of  the  increased  difficulties 
and  dangers  with  which,  undoubtedly,  this  event  was  calculated  to 
surround  the  Spanish  cause. 

Pursuing  the  topic  of  Spanish  aflFairs>  I  remarked  that  should 
Weaaux.  oitimatEiy  efect  her  purposes  in  Spain,  there  was  at  least  tfiue 
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consolation  left  that  Great  Britain  would  not  allow  her  to  go  fur- 
ther and  lay  her  hands  upon  the  Spanish  colonies,  bringing  them, 
too.  under  her  grasp.  I  here  had  in  nay  mind  the  sentiments  pro- 
mulgated upon  this  subject  in  Mr.  Canning's  note  to  the  British 
ambassador  at  Paris  ol  the  31st  of  March,  during  the  negotiations 
that  preceded  the  invasion  oi  Spain.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
British  Government  say  in  this  note  that  time  and  the  course  of 
events  appeared  to  have  substantially  decided  the  question  of  the 
separation  o(  these  colonies  from  the  mother  conntrv, although  their 
formal  recognization  as  independent  states  by  Great  Britain  might 
be  hastened  or  retarded  by  externa!  circumstances,  as  well  as  by 
the  internal  condition  of  those  new  states  themselves:  and  that  as 
His  Britannic  Majesty  disclaimed  all  intention  o(  appropriating  to 
himself  the  smallest  portion  ol  the  late  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  he  was  also  satisfied  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  by 
France  to  bring  any  of  them  under  ktr  dominion,  either  by  conquest 
or  by  cession  from  Spain. 

By  this  we  are  to  understand,  in  terms  sufficiently  distinct,  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  be  passive  under  such  an  attempt  by  France, 
and  Mr.  Canning,  on  my  having  referred  to  this  note,  asked  me  what 
1  thought  ray  government  would  say  to  going  hand  in  hand  with 
this,  in  the  same  sentiment :  not,  as  he  added,  that  any  concert  in 
action  under  it  could  become  necessary  between  the  two  countries, 
but  that  the  simple  fact  of  our  being  known  to  hold  the  same  senti- 
ment would,  he  had  no  doubt,  by  its  moral  effect,  put  down  the  in- 
tention  on  the  part  of  France,  admitting  that  she  should  ever  enter- 
tain it.  This  belie!  was  founded,  he  said,  upon  the  large  share  of 
the  maritime  power  of  the  world  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Stales  shared  between  them,  and  the  consequent  influence  which  the 
knowledge  that  they  held  a  common  opinion  upon  a  question  on 
which  such  large  maritime  interests,  present  and  future,  hung,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  upon  the  rest  o(  the  world, 

I  replied  that  in  what  manner  my  government  would  look  upon 
such  a  suggestion  I  was  unable  to  say,  but  that  I  would  communi- 
cate it  in  the  same  informal  manner  in  which  he  threw  it  out.  1 
said,  however,  that  I  did  not  think  I  should  do  so  with  full  advan- 
tage, unless  he  would  at  the  same  time  enlighten  me  as  to  the  pre- 
rise  situation  in  which  His  Majesty's  Government  stood  at  this 
moment  in  relation  to  those  new  states,  and  especially  on  the  mate- 
rial point  of  their  own  independence. 

He  replied  that  Great  Britain  certainly  never  again  intended  Co 
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lend  her  instni mentality  or  aid.  whether  by  medialioi 

towards  mnkiiii;  up  the  dispute  brtwecn  Spain  und  her  coluntes, 
but  thnt  if  this  rrsull  could  siill  be  t}n>ught  about  she  would  not 
inlcrierr  to  fin iftit  it.  Upon  my  intimating  that  I  had  supposed 
that  all  idea  of  Si>ain  ever  recovering  her  authority  over  the  colo- 
nics bad  long  since  gone  by.  he  cxplnincd  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  controvert  that  opinion,  lor  he,  too,  believed  that 
the  day  had  arrived  when  all  America  might  be  considered  as  lost 
to  Europe  so  far  as  the  tie  ol  political  dependence  was  concerned. 
All  that  he  meant  was,  that  il  Spain  and  the  colonics  should 
Niill  be  able  to  bring  the  dispute,  not  yet  totally  extinct  between 
them,  to  a  close  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  which 
should  at  the  same  time  secure  to  Spam  commercial  or  other  advan- 
tages not  extended  to  other  nations,  that  Great  Britain  would  not 
object  to  a  compromise  in  this  spirit  of  preference  to  Spain.  All 
that  she  would  ask  would  be  to  stand  upon  as  favored  a  looting  as 
any  ntlicr  nation  after  Spain.  Upon  my  again  alluding  to  the 
improbability  of  the  dispute  ever  settling  down  now  even  upon  this 
basis,  he  said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  maintain  such  a 
position,  and  that  he  had  expressed  himself  as  above  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  feeling  which  this  cabinet  still  had  towards 
Spain  in  relation  to  the  controversy  than  ol  predicting  results. 

Wishing,  however,  tu  be  still  more  specifically  informed,  I  asked 
whether  Great  Britain  was  at  this  moment  taking  any  step,  or  con- 
templating any,  which  had  reference  to  the  recognition  of  these 
States,  thb  being  the  point  in  which  we  fell  the  chief  interest 

He  replied  that  she  had  taken  none  whatever,  as  yet,  but  i 
upon  the  eve  ol  taking  one,  nut  fin-il,  but  preparatory,  and  wU 
would  still  leave  her  at  large  to  recognize  or  not,  according  tO'l 
position  of  events  at  a  future  period.  The  measure  in  question  ii 
to  send  out  one  or  more  individuals  under  authority  from  this  gov- 
ernment to  South  America,  not  strictly  diplomatic,  but  clothed  with 
powers  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  which,  ( 
short,  he  described  as  analogous  to  those  exercised  by  our  c 
commissioners  in  1817,  and  that  upon  the  result  of  this  comn 
much  might  depend  as  to  the  ulterior  conduct  ol  Great  Britain. 
asked  whether  I  was  to  understand  that  it  would  comprehend  all 
the  new  Slates,  or  which  of  them.  To  which  he  replied  that  lorthe 
present  it  would  be  limited  to  Mexico. 

Reverting  to  his  first  idea,  he  again  said  that  he  hoped  that 
France  would  not,  should  even  events  in  the  Peninsula  be  favorable 


r,  extend  her  views  to  South  America  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  colonics,  nominally,  perhaps,  for  Spain,  but  in  eflecl  to  sub- 
serve ends  of  her  own  ;  but  that,  in  case  she  should  meditate  such 
a  policy,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States 
being  opposed  to  it,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  could  not  fail  to  have 
its  influence  in  checking  her  steps.  In  this  way  he  thought  good 
might  be  done  by  prevention,  and  peaceful  prospects  all  around 
increased.  As  to  the  form  in  which  such  knowledge  might  be  made 
to  reach  France,  and  even  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  he  said,  in 
conclusion,  that  it  might  probably  be  arranged  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  free  from  objection. 

I  again  told  him  that  I  would  convey  his  suggestions  to  you  for 
the  information  of  the  President,  and  impart  to  him  whatever  reply 
I  might  receive.  My  own  inference  rather  is  that  his  proposition 
was  a  fortuitous  one;  yet  he  entered  into  it,  1  thought,  with  some 
interest,  and  appeared  to  receive  with  a  corresponding  satisfaction 
the  assurance  1  gave  him  that  it  should  be  made  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 1  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  express  any  opinion  unfav- 
orable to  it,  and  was  as  careful  to  give  none  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Canning  mentioned  to  me,  at  this  same  interview,  thntalate 
confidential  dispatch  which  he  had  seen  from  Count  Nesselrodc  to 
Count  Lieven, dated,  1  think,  in  June,  contained  declarations  respect- 
ing the  Russian  ukase,  relative  to  the  northwest  coast,  that  were 
satisfactorj- ;  that  they  went  to  show  that  it  would  probably  not  be 
executed  in  a  manner  to  give  cause  of  complaint  toother  nations, 
and  that,  in  particular,  it  had  not  yet  been  executed  in  any  instance 
under  orders  issued  by  Russia  subsequently  to  its  first  promulgation. 
I  have.  Ac.  RICHARD  RUSH. 

[  Tht  abtnt  UtUr  appears  as  Document  6,  in  Special  Message  of  Presi- 
dent, ze^k  Ju/y,  1882,  ^  33.] 
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Stule  Ex.  Doc  No.  194. 

(Mr.  Bn»h  to  Hr.  John  ({alncj  Adams.) 
INo.  325.]  London,  August  23,  1S23.    {Received  October  9.) 

Sir: 

I  yesterday  received  from  Mr.  Canning  a  note,  headed  "  private 
and  con&dential,"  setting  before  me,  in  a  more  distinct  form,  the 


"proposition  respecting  South  American  affairs,  which  he  com  mi 
cated  to  me  in  conversation  on  the  i6th,  as  already  reported  in  my 
number  323.  Of  his  note  I  lose  no  lime  in  transmitting  a  copy  for 
your  information,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  it,  written  and 
sent  this  day. 

In  shaping  the  answer  on  my  own  judgment  alone,  1  feel  that  1 
have  had  a  task  of  some  embarrassment  to  perform,  and  shall  be 
happy  if  it  receives  the  President's  approbation. 

i  believe  that  this  government  has  the  subject  of  Mr.  Canning's 
proposition  much  at  heart,  and  certainly  his  note  bears,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  a  character  of  cordiality  towards  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  cannot  escape  notice. 

I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  impart  to  my  note  a 
character  and  to  meet  the  points  laid  down  in  his,  as  far  as  I  coi 
consistently  with  other  and  paramount  considerations. 

These  I  conceived  to  ije  chiefly  twofold:  first,  the  danger  of 
pledging  my  government  to  any  measure  or  course  of  policy  which 
might  in  any  degree,  now  or  hereafter,  implicate  it  in  the  federative 
system  of  Europe;  and,  secondly,  1  have  felt  myself  alike  ivithout 
warrant  to  take  a  step  which  might  prove  exceptional  in  the  eyes  of 
France,  with  whom  our  pacific  and  friendly  relations  remain.  I  pre- 
sume, undisturbed,  whatever  may  be  our  speculative  abhorrence  of 
her  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  Spain. 

In  framing  my  answer,  [  had  also  to  consider  what  was  due  to 
Spain  herself,  and  1  hope  that  I  have  not  overlooked  what  was  due 
to  the  colonies- 

The  whole  subject  is  open  to  views  on  which  ray  mind  has 
deliberated  anxiously.  If  the  matter  of  my  answer  shall  be  thought 
to  bear  properly  upon  the  motives  and  considerations  which  belong 
most  materially  to  the  occasion,  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  sal 
faction  to  me. 

The  lone  of  earnestness  in  Mr.  Canning's  note,  and  the  force 
some  of  his  expressions,  naturally  start  the  inference  that  tl 
Britiiih  cabinet  cannot  be  without  its  serious  apprehensions  that 
ambitious  enterprises  are  meditated  against  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  States.  Whether  by  France  alone  I  cannot  now 
say  on  any  authentic  grounds. 

I  have,  &c..  RICHARD  RUSH. 


ine 

r  ot        ' 


(IKCLOSUHE    I    IN   No.   315.] 
(Mr.  CtnnlDf;  to  Mr.  Rush.) 
[Piivate  and  conGdenlUI.]  Fouign  Office,  Augqst  20,  iBjj. 

Mv  Dkab  Sir  : 

Before  leaving  town  I  am  desirous  of  bringing  before  you  in  a  more  dis- 
tinct, bat  still  in  an  unoffidil  and  confidcniiil  shape,  ihe  question  which  we 
shortly  discussed  the  last  time  that  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

Is  not  the  moment  come  when  our  governments  might  understand  each 
other  as  to  the  Spanish- American  colonies  ?  And  if  we  can  arrive  at  such  an 
understanding,  would  it  not  be  expedient  for  ourselves,  and  beneficial  for  all 
the  world,  that  the  principles  of  it  should  be  clearly  settled  and  plainly  avowed  ! 

For  ourselves  we  have  no  disguise. 

I.  We  conceive  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  by  Spain  lo  be  hopeless. 

1.  We  conceive  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  them,  as  independent 
states,  to  be  one  ol  time  and  circumstances. 

3.  We  are.  however,  by  no  means  disposed  to  throw  any  impedrment  in 
the  way  of  an  airangemcm  between  thera  and  the  mother  country  by  ami- 
cable negotiation. 

4.  We  aim  not  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  ihem  ourselves. 

S-  We  could  not  see  any  portion  of  them  iriusferred  to  any  other  power  with 
indifference. 

If  these  opinions  and  feelings  are,  as  I  Qrmly  believe  them  to  be,  common 
to  your  government  with  ours,  why  should  we  hesitate  mutually  to  confide  them 
to  each  other,  and  to  declare  them  in  the  face  of  the  world  ? 

If  there  be  any  European  power  which  cherishes  other  projects,  which  looks 
to  a  forcible  enterprise  for  reducing  the  colonies  to  subjugation,  on  the  behalf  or 
in  the  nameof  Spain,  or  which  meditates  the  acquisiiion  of  any  part  of  them  to 
itself,  by  cession  or  by  conquest,  such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  your  govern- 
ment and  ours  would  beat  once  the  most  effectual  and  the  least  offensive  mode 
of  intimating  our  joint  disapprobation  of  such  projects. 

It  would  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  all  the  j-alousies  of  Spain  with 
recpect  to  het  remaining  colonies,  and  to  the  agitation  which  prevails  in  those 
colonies,  an  agitation  which  it  would  be  but  humane  to  allay,  being  determined 
{as  we  are)  not  to  profit  by  encouraging  it. 

Do  you  conceive  that,  under  the  power  which  you  have  recently  received, 
you  are  authorized  to  enter  into  negotiation,  and  to  sign  any  convention  upon 
this  subject  ?  Do  you  conceive,  if  that  be  not  within  your  competence,  you 
could  exchange  with  me  ministerial  notes  upon  it  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to  join  with  you  in  such  a  work, 
and  I  am  persuaded  there  has  seldom,  in  ihe  history  of  the  world,  occurred  an 
opponuniiy  when  so  small  an  eilort  of  two  friendly  governments  might  produce 
■0  unequivocal  a  good,  and  prevent  such  extensive  calamit 
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I  iball  be  AbMtit  rron  Losdoa  b«t  thm  weeks  at  the  ntmoM,  tnl  never io~ 

hi  (liitaiK  liat  that  I  out  recHn  enil  ttply  lo  any  comma  nicaUoD  wHhin  ihre* 
or  bar  dayi. 

I  have,  Ac, 

GEORGE  ( 


[iKCLOSt'RE      I    IN     No.     JJf.) 

[Mr.  Kmtk  to  Mr.  CuBlat) 

LoxiMK,  Augnst  tj,  i8a$. 

Ut  Dkah  Six  :  Your  unotliciil  ami  cijnMentUI  note  o(  the  loifa  instant 
rnchfd  IDC  jreitcrdiy,  and  has  comnianded  from  idc  all  ilie  reflection  due  to  the 
inlCTCit  or  ill  subject  and  to  the  fncndly  spirit  oF  confidence  npOD  which  it  la  lo 
erophalicaJiy  ftmuJcd. 

The  GovcTument  of  the  United  Siatea  having,  in  the  moci  formal  uamicf, 
acknowledged  ilte  indepeudence  o(  the  laie  Spanish  pruviDcet  m  Amerio,  desires 
DOthiDg  more  anai»u«ly  than  to  *ee  this  indcpetidcnce  maintained  with  MabiUty , 
and  ander  antpicet  that  majr  promise  prosperity  and  happiness  to  these  new 
stales  themselves,  at  well  asadvintige  to  ihc  test  of  the  wurM.  As  coodnciiig 
to  these  great  ends,  my  govetnment  has  always  desired,  and  still  desires,  (o  aee 
ihem  received  into  the  family  of  nations  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  especially, 
1  may  add  by  Crest  Britain. 

My  jjoveniment  is  also  under  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  epoch  has  arrived 
when  the  interests  of  humanity  and  justice,  as  well  at  all  other  interests,  wovU 
be  essentially  subserved  by  the  general  re<:ognition  of  these  Hates. 

Making  these  remarks,  I  believe  I  may  confidentially  say,  that  the  sentiments 
unfolded  in  your  note  arc  fully  ihoie  which  belong  also  to  my  goiremmcnt. 

It  conceives  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  by  Spain  to  be  hopeless. 

It  would  throw  no  impedimeni  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  between  tben 
and  the  mother  country,  by  amicable  negotiation,  supposing  an  arrangemeBt 
of  this  nature  to  be  pi>ssibic. 

It  does  not  aim  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  or  those  communities  for  or 
on  behalf  oF  the  United  Stales. 

ll  would  legant  as  highly  unjust  and  fruitful  of  disasteroua  consequences  any 
attempt  on  the  [>art  of  any  European  power  to  take  possession  of  ibem  by  con- 
quest, or  by  cession,  or  on  any  ground  or  pretext  whatever. 

But  in  what  manner  my  government  might  deem  it  expedient  to  avow  ihcse 
principles  and  feelings,  or  express  its  d its p probation  of  such  projects  as  the 
last,  are  points  which  none  ol  my  inslructions,  or  ihc  power  which  1  have 
recently  received,  embrace;  and  ihcy  involve.  I  am  forced  lo  add,  considerations 
of  loo  much  delicacy  for  me  to  act  upon  them  in  advsiKC: 

It  will  yield  me  parlicalar  pleasure  to  be  the  organ  of  promptly  causing  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  tbe  President  the  opininns  and  views  of  which  jro* 
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have  made  me  the  depositary  upon  this  sabject,  and  I  am  of  nothing  more  sure 
than  that  he  will  fally  appreciate  their  intrinsic  interest,  and  not  less  the  frank 
and  friendly  feelings  towards  the  United  States  in  which  they  have  been  con- 
ceived and  commnnicated  to  me  on  your  part. 

Nor  do  I  take  too  much  npon  myself  when  I  anticipate  the  peculiar  satis- 
faction the  President  will  also  derive  from  the  intimation  which  you  have  not 
scrupled  to  afford  me  as  to  the  just  and  liberal  determinations  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  regard  to  the  colonies  which  still  remain  to  Spain. 

With  a  full  reciprocation  of  the  personal  cordiality  which  your  note  also 
breathes,  and  begging  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  great  respect,  I 
have,  &C., 

RICHARD  RUSH. 

\^T/u  above  letter  and  inclosures  appear  as  Document  7,  in  Special 
Message  of  President,  2gth  July,  1882,/.  36.] 


47Vb  Coogfo^r  Sit  Scttlocu  2d  December,  IS23* 

Senile  Es«  Doc  No.  191 

kVof.6. 

(Preslieiit  Monroe's  message  to  Congress  ]>eeember  2, 1828.) 

{Extract.'] 

At  the   prof^osal  of  the  Russian  Imperial    Government  made 
through  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  full  power  and 
instructions  have   been  transmitted   to  the   minister  of  the  United 
States  at  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  by  amicable  negotiation  the  re- 
spective rights  and  interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  this  continent.     A  similar  proposal  has  been  made  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Government  of   Great  Britain,  which  has 
likewise  been  acceded   to.     The  Government  of   the  United  States 
has  been  desirous  by  this  friendly  proceeding  of  manifesting  the 
great  value  which  they  have   invariably  attached  to  the  friendship 
o(  the  Emperor,  and  their  solicitude  to  cultivate  the   best  under- 
standing with  his  govrnment. 

In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  in 
the  arrangements  by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has 
been  judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle,  in  which  the  rights 
and  mterests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American 
continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. 


i 


The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal  show  that  Europe  is  still 
■ttsettled.  Of  this  important  [act  no  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced 
than  that  the  allied  powers  should  have  thought  it  proper  on  any 
principle  satisfactory  to  themselves  to  have  interposed  by  force  in 
the  Internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what  extent  such  interposition 
may  be  carried,  on  the  same  principle,  is  a  question  in  which  all  in- 
dependent  powers  whose  goveronients  differ  from  theirs  are  inter- 
ested, even  those  most  remote,  and  twircly  none  more  so  than  the 
United  States. 

Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early 
stage  ol  the  wars,  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  oi  the 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  is  not  to  interlere  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  any  ol  its  powers ;  to  consider  the  govern- 
ment Je facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us;  to  cultivate 
Iricndly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  Iraok, 
firm,  and  manly  {>o1icy,  meeting,  in  all  instances,  the  just  claims  of 
every  power,  submitting  to  injuries  Irom  none.  But  in  regard  to 
these  continents,  circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously 
different.  It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their 
political  system  to  any  portion  o(  either  continent  without  endanger- 
ing oar  peace  and  happiness,  nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our 
southern  brethero.  il  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own 
accord,  h  is  equally,  impossible,  therefore  that  we  should  behold 
sodl  ioterpQsitioa,  in  any  torm,  with  indiScrencc.  If  we  look  to 
ibe  ooaiMntiTe  strength  and  resources  oE  Spain  and  those  new 
gDTemcncots.  and  their  disiojicc  from  each  other,  it  must  be  obvious 
Ibil  she  can  never  subdue  tbrm.  It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that 
ocber  powers  will  pnrsue  the  SAnic  course 

[7V«M«  rairnwr  afft^nms  D^emmemt  S,  nr  Sfrna/  i 
Pirtsiifwt,  2^  JWr.  iS&3,^.  38.) 


OfcCinw.  I«l5ii*iii  ^JuMwy, 

(Vr.  WtOt  li  Xr.  ai44MM.) 
[£jrfr*>f.j 

London.  Jaanary  9. 1824. 
I  twvc  ltei^>ton  written  to  yoa  cm  the  61I1  and  i3d  of  Decern- 
bett  and  hav«  n\>w  to  (nkww  txmi  that  favwa  interriews  which  I 


in 

had  with  Mr.  Canning,  since  the  present  month  set  in,  I  find  that 
he  will  decline  sending  instructions  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  proceed 
jointly  with  our  government  and  that  of  Russia,  in  the  negotiation 
relative  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America ;  but  that  he  will  be 
merely  informed  that  it  is  now  the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to 
proceed  separately. 

Mr.  Canning  intimated  to  me  that  lo  proceed  separately  was  the 
original  intention  of  this  government,  to  wfiich  effect  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  had  been  instructed  and  never  to  any  other,  and  that  Sir 
Charles  had  only  paused  under  your  suggestions  to  him  of  ils  being 
the  desire  of  our  government  that  the  three  powers  should  move  in 
concert  at  St.  Petersburg  upon  this  subject. 

The  resumption  of  its  original  course  by  this  government  has 
arisen  chiefly  from  the  principle  which  our  government  has  adopted, 
of  not  considering  the  American  continents  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  of  the  European  powers,  a  principle  to  which 
Great  Britain  does  not  accede. 

I  have  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  above  intention  of 
this  government.  It  will  produce  no  alteration  in  my  endeavors  to 
obtain  in  negotiation  here  a  settlement  of  the  points  as  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  northwest  coast,  in 
manner  as  ray  instructions  lay  them  down  to  me, 

[  The  above  Utter  appears  as  Document  9,  i«  Special  Message  of  Presi- 
dent, igihjuly,  1S82,/.  39.] 
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InVoL6. 


l2tEi  Augiut.  IS24. 


(Xr.  Rash  to  Mr.  John  ({nlDrjr  Adams.) 
[Extract.'\ 

London,  August  12,  1824. 
Sir:  *  *  *  It  is  proper  now,  as  on  the  question  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  that  I  should  give  you  faithful  information  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  British  plenipotentiaries  received  my  proposal,  and  the 
principles  under  which  I  had  introduced  it.  I  may  set  out  by  say- 
ing, in  a  word,  that  they  totally  declined  the  one  and  totally  denied 
the  other.  They  said  that  Great  Britain  considered  the  whole  of 
the  unoccupied  parts  of  America  as  being  open  lo  her  future  settle- 
■nents  in  like  manner  as  heretofore.     They  included  within  these 


parts  as  well  that  portion  or  the  northwest  coast  lying  betwi 
the  forty-second  and  the  filly-first  degrees  of  latitude  as  any  other 
parts.     The  principle  of  coloniealion  nn  that  coast,  nr  elsewhere  on 
any  portion  of  those  continents  not  yet  occupied.  Great  Britain 
not  prepared  to  relinquish.     Neither  was  she  prepared  In  accede 
the  exclusive  claim  of  the  United  Stales.    She  had  not,  by  her 
venllon  with  Spain  in  1790,  or  at  any  other  period,  conceded  to  that 
power  any  exclusive  rights  on  that  coast  where  actual  scltlemenis 
bad  not  been  lormcd.    She  considered  the  same  principles  appli 
cable  lo  it  now  as  then.     She  could  not  accede  lo  the  United  Slal 
who  held  the  Spanish  title,  claims  which  she  tiad  felt  herself  obit] 
lo  resist  when  advanced  by  Spain,  and  on  her  resistance  to  whi 
the  credit  ol  Great  Britain  bad  been  thought  to  depend. 

1  have,  Ac. 

RICHARD  RUSHJ 


lel^^H 


[TJk*  oAk*  Itttir  afifcars  at   DmmkuiH  I 
Prtsidtnl,  r^kjuiy,  1S82.  f.  39.J 


,  in  Sftdal  Mtuagt 
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Snuk  Ex.  E>oc  No.  I«4. 
bVoL6. 

(Treat;  »f  ualtj,  coHnerr*,  tmA  UTlfmllaB  b«lftMk  (irr«t  DrtUia  «■<  l»la 
Mlv^ied  Bt  LoadoB.  DeMmber  lift.  Ih;M.i 

XIV.  The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  on  no  account 
or  pretext  whatsoever,  be  disturbed  or  roolcsied  in  the  peaceable 
possession  and  esercise  ol  whatever  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties they  have  at  any  time  enjoyed  within  the  limits  prescribed  and 
laid  down  in  a  convention  signed  between  his  said  majesty  and  the 
King  of  Spain  on  the  l4lh  of  July,  1786;  whether  such  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  shall  be  derived  from  the  stipulations  of  the 
said  convention  or  from  any  other  concession  which  may  at  any  time 
have  been  made  by  the  King  of  Spain  or  his  predecessors  to  British 
subjects  and  settlers  residing  and  following  their  lawful  occupations 
within  the  limits  aforesaid,  ihe  two  contraclinf  parties  reserving 
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however,  for  some  more  fitting  opportunity,  the  further  arrange- 
ments on  this  article. 

l^TA^  above  treaty  appears  as  Document   ii,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  2^k  July,  1882,/.  40.] 


S9lii  Gongroi,  2d  Sodoo.  24th  January,  S827. 

Hcwie  Doc  No.  56. 
loVoL  U 

Report  to  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  on  Naval 
Affairs,  made  by  Henry  R.  Stover,  as  to  the  expediency  of  commu- 
nication across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  January  24,  1827. 


32d  GoiigraK»  2d  Stmkxu  dOth  Dtoxmber,  S834. 

Senate  fix.  Doc  No.  27. 

InVoL3. 

(The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Central  Ameriean  Confederation  to  the 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.) 

[  Translation,'] 

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

St.  Salvador,  December  30,  1834. 

Sir  :  A  short  time  since,  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Guate- 
mala granted,  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  sundry  lands  situated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  to  a  company,  whose 
object  was  to  form  a  national  establishment  upon  them.     As  soon, 
however,  as  the  authorities  of  Belize  were  informed  of  this  grant, 
they  declared  that  the  lands  in  question  were  within  their  jurisdic- 
lion;  were  their  property  ;  and  they  positively  refused  to  give  the 
contractors  possession  of  a  right  which  now  justly  belongs  to  them. 
This  extravagant  pretension  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1786,  based  upon  that  of  1783,  between  their  Britannic  and 
Catholic  Majesties,   which  definitely   fixed  the   confines  of   Belize 
within  which  the  inhabitants  were  to  keep  themselves ;  which  con- 
vention, having  been  ratified  by  the  respective  courts  in  18 14,  and 
subsequently  in  1826,  by  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
J'epublic  of  Mexico,  it  seems  clear,  without  entering  into  questions 
oUnother  description,  that  the  boundaries  should  be  according  to 
^hc  letter  of  that  convention. 
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The  inhabitants  ol  Belize,  who  have  exceeded  the  establisi 
limits  by  more  than  (orty-Bvc  leagues,  found  their  prctensioos  upon 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  occupied  the  lands  in  conlruveny 
prior  to  the  independcacc  nl  Central  America.  But  such  a  violation 
of  existing  treaties,  persisted  in  despite  the  earnest  and  repeated 
remonstrances  ol  the  Spanish  aulhoriltes,  cannot  give  those  ol 
Belize  a  lawful  Hf^ht  to  consider  that  as  their  own  which  they  have, 
in  fact,  usurped. 

An  aHair  of  such  magnitude  has  constrained  the  government  of 
Central  America  to  accredit  Colonel  John  Gnlindo  to  the  British 
cabinet:  and  the  Vice-President  of  this  republic  docs  not  doubt, 
that  through  your  honorable  conduct,  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  may  make  the  most  pointed  intimations  to  the  Court  of  his 
Majesty  upon  the  subject,  and  that  he  will  lake  a  lively  interest,  to 
the  end  that  the  rights  of  a  nation,  who  is  a  sister  and  a  friend  of 
that  of  the  North,  may  not  be  violated. 

The  mediation  ol  the  President  will  doubtless  give  grotler 
weight  to  the  representations  which  our  commissioner  may  make  to 
the  British  government ;  and  this  republic  would  deem  such  a  meas- 
ure a  most  decided  proof  of  (riendship,  and  ol  a  conceni  lor  her 
rights.  Sufler  me,  upon  this  occasion,  tu  remind  you  that  it  has 
always  been  an  object  of  the  policy  of  ihe  United  States  that  there 
should  be  no  European  selliements  upon  the  American  continent. 
and  that  the  aggressions  and  cncro-ichments  at  Belize  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  Central  America  are  a  dangerous  and  an  alarming  viola- 
tion of  this  principle.  It  belongs  to  your  great  and  happy  republic 
to  place  herself  in  Ihe  vanguard  of  a  policy  so  interesting  to  the  new 
American  Slates,  and  to  uphold  with  her  name  our  rights  m  the 
presence  of  England. 

Meanwhile,  1  have  the  honor  to  tender  to  your  cxcelleacy  I 
most  distinguished  sentiments  uf  the  cunstderation  with  wbidi  l|| 
your  excellency's  very  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

M.  ALVARE 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 

Department  of  Forei<;n  Affairs 

of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  o(  North  Amei 

1 7i4/  oAtnte  tttttr  appears  at  Dactimtnt  2,  in  Spreiat  Mtuagi  t 
I^rtsidtni,  z\st  January,  1853./.  3.] 
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TdSoAoiu  ad  Maidv  SS35. 

Senate  Joomalr 
P.  238. 

(Resolation  of  Senate.) 

4 

The  following  motion,  submitted  by  Mr.  Clayton  was  considered 
and  agreed  to : 

Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  opening  negotiations  with 
the  governments  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Central  America  and  New  Granada,  for  the  purpose  of 
effectually  protecting,  by  suitable  treaty  stipulations  with  them,  such 
individuals  or  companies  as  may  undertake  to  open  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  the  construction  of 
a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South 
American  ;  and  of  securing  forever,  by  such  stipulations,  the  free  and 
equal  right  of  navigating  such  canal  to  all  such  nations  on  the  pay- 
ment of  such  reasonable  tolls  as  may  be  established,  to  compensate 
the  capitalists  who  may  engage  in  such  undertaking  and  complete 
the  work. 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  lay  this  resolution  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


25th  Googrea,  76,  Sevloiu  \A  May»  S835. 

Hocne  Doc  No.  228* 

InVoLS. 

(Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Biddle.) 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  ist  May,  1835. 

Sir:  The  President  has  thought  proper  to  employ  you  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiries  into  the  present  state  of  the  projects 
for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  You  are  charged  with  this  duty,  with  a  view  to  enable 
him  to  comply  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  which  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

'•  In  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

"  March  3,  1835. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  respect- 
iully  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  opening  negotiations 
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.1  .  ic  oovernments  ot  other  aationa.  and  particnlarlj  wxtk  the 

-^  •  .;iiiucutsoi  Central  America  and  Xew  Gnnmda*  for  tfie  par- 

_>;:     i  cJeciuaily  protectixig.  bv  iuitahle  treaty' stipulations  with 

iciii,  >ucii  luUividuais  or  companies  as  may  undertake  to  open  a 

.MtUiiiauicacioQ  between  the  Atlantic  :imi   Pliofic  ocennsy  bj  the 

.'.iisiiuccioii  ot  a  ship  canal  across   the   isthmus  which  coonects 

Soi  L«  aud  Soudi  America ;  and  ot  securing^  fijrevor,  by  such  stipo- 

iatioas^  trie  tree  and  equal  ri^t  of  oavij^atin^  such  canal  to  aE  suck 

:iaiioa$>  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  toUs  as  may  be  cstab- 

lisiicd»  to  ojmpensate  the  capitalists  who  may  engage  in  such  under- 

ukiug  and  complete  the  work." 

You  will  therefore  proceed  by  the  most  (Erect  route  to  Port  St 
Jobii,  and  ascend  the  riTer  St.  John  to  the  lake  Xicarogua^  and 
thence  by  the  contemplated  route  of  a^mmunication,  by  canal  or 
railroad,  to  the  Pacihc  ocean.  You  will  make  such  obserratiocis 
and  inquiries  in  your  route  as  will  enable  you  to  procure  the  most 
copious  aod  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  practxcability  of 
either  project,  and  the  time  and  circumstances  tmder  which  either 
will  be  commenced.  After  having  completed  an  examination  of  the 
route  of  the  canal  within  the  territories  of  Central  America,  you 
will  repair  to  Guatemala,  the  capital  of  that  republic,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  De  Witt,  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  there, 
you  will  procure  all  such  public  documents  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject as  may  be  had,  and  especially  copies  of  all  such  laws  as  may 
have  been  passed  to  incorporate  companies  to  carry  into  effect  the 
undertaking  of  any  convention  or  conventions  that  may  have  been 
entered  into  with  a  foreign  Power  upon  the  subject :  and  of  any 
plans,  surveys,  or  estimates,  in  relation  to  iL  You  will  receive, 
herewith,  a  letter  to  Mr.  De  Witt,  instructing  him  to  assist  you  in 
procuring  the  desired  information,  and  to  facilitate  your  course  in 
any  way  that  may  be  necessary  or  proper. 

Vou  are  also  herewith  furnished  with  a  circular  letter  to  the 
same  effect  to  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  New  Granada. 

From  Guatemala,  you  will  proceed  to  Panama,  where  you  will 
make  observations  and  inquiries  relative  to  the  proposed  connexion 
of  the  two  oceans  by  a  railroad  from  that  p>oint ;  and  you  will  pro- 
ceed along  the  proposed  direction  of  the  road  to  the  river  Chagres, 
or  such  other  point  or  points  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus  as 
would  probably  be  fixed  on  for  the  termination  of  the  road.  After 
having  made  an  examination  of  this  route,  as  thoroughly  as  drcum- 
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You  will  afford  to  Mr.  Biddle  any  other  assistance,  and  any  atten- 
tions and  civilities  that  may  be  necessary,  or  that  may  be  in  your 
power. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN   FORSYTH. 

Robert  B.  McAfee,  Esq., 

Charg6  d* Affaires  of  the  United  States,  Bogota. 

[7i4/  above  letter  appears  as  Document  4,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  \ it h  March,  1838,/.  5.] 


Zli  Goostai,  2(1  Sorfofu  22d  May,  S835. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc  No.  2J. 
In  VoL3. 

(Colonel  Galindo  to  the  Seeretarj  of  State.) 

City  Hotel, 
New  York,  May  22,  1835. 

Sir  :  I  arrived  here  yesterday  in  the  American  barque  Jones  from 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  have  the  honor  of  forwarding  you  the 
two  enclosed  packets  from  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America,  and  a  third  from  my  Government,  relat- 
ing to  the  object  of  my  visit  to  this  country. 

A  slight  indisposition  prevents  me  leaving  here  immediately  for 
Washington,  as  bearer  of  the  enclosed  despatches,  but  I  hope  to  have 
the  desired  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  you  personally  in 
that  city  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

JUAN  GALINDO. 

The  Hon.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
Supreme  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

[The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  i,  in  Special  Message  of  the 
President,  21st  January,  1853,  A  3-] 


SadC 

Souk  Exi  Dec  No  27. 
In  Voi.3. 


iColoMPl  (JallnJo  to  tli«  S««r^Ur7  mt  KUtfc) 


StR: 


New  York,  June  i,  1839 


My  continued  indisposition  prevents  me  proceeding  so  early 
as  I  intended  to  Washington,  and  has  determined  mc  not  to 
depart  lience  for  the  seal  of  the  national  government  till  I  may  have 
the  advantage  ol  a  communicalion  (mm  you.  Meanwhile  I  b^ 
leave  to  luake  the  following  statement  ot  (acts,  in  addition  to  those 
laid  before  you  in  Mr.  Alvarez's  letter  ol  the  30*h  December,  1834, 
relative  to  the  position  in  which  the  British  settled  at  Belize,  in  the 
Bay  ol  Honduras,  stand  with  respect  to  Central  America: 

As  lar  back  as  the  seventeenth  century  the  English  frequented 
the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras  as  buccaneers  and  logwood 
cutters,  but  had  abandoned  the  lormer  bay  prior  to  the  termination 
o(  the  North  American  war  of  indrpctidencc.  At  that  period  there 
were  some  individuals  ol  their  nation  located  about  the  river 
Mopan  or  Belize,  on  the  west  shore  ot  the  Bay  of  Honduras;  but 
their  principal  establishments  were  along  the  southern  coast  o(  the 
bay,  on  the  northwest  part  ol  the  Mosquito  shore.  However,  they 
conditioned  to  abandon  the  latter,  and  a  territory  for  their  occu- 
pation was  laid  out,  embracing  the  mouth  ol  the  river  Belize,  about 
twenty  leagues  inland,  and  the  same  extent  of  coast  from  between 
the  rivers  Hondo  and  Javon.  I  refer  to  the  final  treaty  ol  i;8<3.  In 
compliance  with  i(,  the  limits  were  surveyed  and  stones  placed  at 
the  prominent  points.  Spanish  commissioners  visited  the  settle- 
ment every  year  lo  see  these  boundaries  not  exceeded,  and  the 
other  conditions  ol  the  convention  fnlfillcd.  These  inspections 
naturally  ceased  on  the  breaking  out  ol  the  war  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution; but  in  1796  the  Spaniards  of  Yucatan  drove  the  British 
from  the  Kio  Honda,  and  took  possession  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  ceded  territory;  while  subsequently,  on  account  of  the  Spanish 
government  having  no  forts  or  outposts  in  the  other  directions,  the 
English  gradually  extended  their  mahogany  works  to  the  west  aadu 
south. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in   180S,  the  superintendent  i 
Belize,  who  is  the  chief  military  and  civil  authority  there,  solicited 
(he  captain  general  of  Yucatan  to  allow  the  re-occupation  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Kio  Honda,  but  was  answered  by  the 
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that  the  encroachmeats  of  the  British  towards  the  south  and 
west  were  more  than  an  equivalent  (or  the  loss,  and  that  in  the  act- 
ual troubled  stale  of  aflairs  this  matter  had  better  remain  provision- 
ally in  statu  quo:  however,  the  advances  of  the  mahogany  cutters  on 
the  Territory  of  Guatemala  were  the  subject  of  repeated  remon- 
strances from  that  quarter.  As  late  as  1817.  stones  were  replaced 
on  points  of  the  boundary,  as  by  treaty  fixed,  and  even  in  the  early 
part  of  1821  a  Spanish  commissioner,  from  the  Captain-General  of 
Guatemala,  arrived  in  Belize  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
treaty ;  but  was  referred  by  the  superintendent  to  the  higher  na- 
tional powers. 

The  Rio  Honda  forms  the  boundary  between  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan,  and  consequently  the  whole  of  the  grant  made  by  her 
Catholic  Majesty  to  the  British  cutters  is  within  the  sovereignty  of 
Central  America:  however,  the  Mexican  States,  in  their  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  took  upon  themselves  to  sanctioii  the  said  grant  of 
the  Spanish  monarch  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  English  settlers 
again  possessed  themselves  of  the  southern  bank  uf  the  Honda,  but 
never  took  any  measures  to  disoccupy  the  country  to  the  west  and 
south,  which,  in  every  view,  they  had  only  held  as  an  equivalent. 

1  say  too  much  in  using  the  word  "  occupation  "  ;  the  only  point 
that  is  bona  tide  in  the  occupation  of  the  British  is  the  town  of 
Belize,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  treaty,  there  is  a  considerable  commercial  depot,  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  and  some  black  companies  of  infantry.  No 
agriculture  is  pursued  in  the  country,  and  the  mahogany  cutters 
n)ve  Irom  one  water-course  to  another  in  search  of  trees.  There 
are  not  three  hundred  white  inhabitants  in  the  whole  settlement,  and 
its  total  population  does  not  exceed  five  thousand ;  it  is,  however, 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  Charibs,  natives  of  our  State  of  Honduras, 
who  co-operated  in  the  royalist  insurrection  of  1833,  have  emigrated 
to  about  the  number  of  two  thousand,  and  have  settled  a  few  vil- 
lages to  the  southward  of  the  Javon,  within  the  usurped  territory. 

In  consequence  of  the  grants  of  land  made  o(  that  territory  by 
the  State  of  Guatemala  to  certain  Central  American  citizens,  and  a 
European  colonization  company,  the  authorities  of  Belize  took  upon 
themselves,  in  November  last,  to  declare  their  limits  to  be  the  Honda 
00  the  north,  the  Sarstoon  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  a  line 
drawn  piarallel  to  the  coast  through  Garbutt's  Falls,  in  the  river 
Belize,  thus  exceeding  the  old  grant  by  at  least  five-fold.  At  this 
period  the  plenipotentiary  of  H.  B.  M.  at  San   Salvador  proposed 


the  concluding  of  a  cummercial  (rcaty  with  his  nation;  but  ut 
distinctly  refused  the  insertion  of  an  article  similtir  to  that  in  the 
Mexican  treaty  with  Oreat  Brilain,  limiting  the  settlers  of  Belize  to 
their  lawful  boundaries,  his  proposal  was  of  course  declined. 

The  newly  invented  limits  were  sanctioned  by  A  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Belize  (.called  legislative),  on  the  14th  of  last  March. 
What  makes  the  whole  proceeding  on  their  part  wantonly  aggres- 
sive is.  that  various  owocrs  of  land  in  the  republic  have  oficrcd  to 
sell  them  the  mahogany  trees  on  their  estates  at  infinitely  low  prices. 
These  oilers  are  beginning  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  nearly  the 
whole  imputation  of  Belize  will  shortly  transfer  itself  to  the  State  of 
Honduras  in  search  of  the  favorite  staple ;  so  that  the  territory  to 
which  the  claim  is  laid  will  be  left  as  a  desert  to  the  authorities. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  by  them  to  support  their  pre- 
tensions: besides  the  agent  of  the  settlement  In  London,  a  delegate 
has  been  despatched  thither  to  solicit  that  Belize  may  be  declared  • 
British  colony  within  their  own  assigned  boundary.  To  this  i 
Alvarez  alludes,  in  his  letter  to  you,  as  being  c<inlrary  to  the  Amei 
cin  policy,  which  is  opposed  to  the  increase  and  extension  o(  Euro- 
pean colonies  in  this  hemisphere.  The  authorities  o(  Belize  also 
solicit  that  a  number  of  the  Africans  freed  from  the  slave-traders 
may  be  remitted  to  that  settlement  At  their  solicitation.  British 
men-of-war  arc  constantly  kept  cruising  oD  the  coast,  and  engineers 
have  arrived  from  Jamaica  to  fortify  the  fort. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servai 
JUAN  GALINDO,^ 
To  the  Hon.  Secret.\rv  of  State. 

[  TAe  ahmv  Utter  afpian  as  Dacummt  3,  in  Sfitciai  Aftuage  tf  f 
dent,  2\st  January,  1853,  fi.  8.J 


33d  Cotwmi.  2d  StMlon. 
SMuto  E>.  Doc  No.  Z7. 


<ruli>Bp)  <iallnili> 


Sir: 


i>  Sfrrvtarj'  ut  SUt».) 

New  Yurk,  June  3,  1835.  I 


I  have  just   been   informed   by  advice  from  Central  Amei 
per  schooner  .-iMAujtK/ijr,  that  Mr,  Miller,  the  delegate  despatched  in  * 
November  last  from  Belize  to  London  to  solicit  that  the  English 
settlement  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  may  be  declared  a  colony  of  that 
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nation,  within  the  limits  arrogated  In  themselves  by  the  settlers,  I 
been  directed  by  the  British  government  to  proceed  to  Madrid  in 
pursuance  of  his  suit. 

This  proceeding  appears  the  more  eslraordinary.  as,  in  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  the  former  power  entirely 
sets  aside  all  Spanish  interference  with  respect  to  its  settlement  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras  and  we  have  now  to  learn  from  this  new  pohcy 
that  Queen  Isabel  II.  can  dispose  of  the  Americas  as  herpatrimonio 
real,  in  the  like  manner  as  her  ancestors. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  you  a  publication  on  this  subject, 
written  by  Mr.  Annitia,  a  member  of  the  national  congress  for  the 
State  of  Guatemala,  which  develops  the  general  feeling  in  Central 
America  on  the  subject  of  Belize.  I  hope  the  despatches  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  you  on  the  22d  ultimo  and  Aie  tst  instant  have 
been  duly  received. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
JUAN  GALINDO. 
The  Secretarv  ok  State. 


[Inclosure.] 
( Translation. ) 
Being  deficieni  in  a  claim  and  in  a  capacity  lo  rouse  the  attention  of  my 
fd low- citizens,  I  would  be  siienl  if  I  could  repress  the  impulses  of  a  national 
senliment  which  constrains  me  to  disclose  matters  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
worthy  of  being  known  lo  the  people.  Let  them  be  known,  and  exert  such  in- 
fluence as  they  may  upon  the  honor  of  the  republic,  the  integrity  of  her  terri- 
tory, and  the  happiness  of  her  inhabitants.  The  importance  of  the  object  will 
perhaps  excuse  me. 

In  a  government  of  opinion  like  that  of  our  republic,  its  cabinet  is  seldom 
conversant  with  affairs  upon  which  the  public  has  not  pronounced  judgment. 
Let  it  be  found,  then,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  integrity  of  our  terri- 
tory; and  the  government,  as  the  laiihful  agent  of  the  just  popular  will,  will 
know  how  to  act  conformably  to  the  national  interests,  t  therefore  call  upon 
patriots  to  unfold  to  the  public  what  ought  lo  be  known,  concerning  the  history 
of  the  usurpations  practised  to  our  disadvantage.  I  will  confine  myself  to  one 
of  them,  and  will  say  something  relative  to  our  rights  to  the  territory  of  Belize, 
und  in  regard  to  the  evils  which  that  establishment  occasions  to  us  in  various 
ways. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  Spanish  government,  which,  until  then,  exerciscti  in 
ikig  country  the  power  which  they  had  acquired  by  conquest,  agreed  that  the 


lubjerts  of  his  Britaanic  Majesty  mighi  cot  dye  or  Campeachy  wctod  within  1 
ditlrict  prescribed  for  lliem,  between  the  riven  Honda  and  Belize,  or  Belese. 
which  are  in  our  lerrilory.  But  they  were  informed  that  ■ '  it  must  be  well  un- 
derstood thai  these  stipulations  are  not  to  be  considered  in  any  way  derogatory 
to  my  sovereign  rights,  and  that,  if  fortifications  should  have  been  previously 
erected  in  the  quarter  speciRed,  they  shall  be  destroyed,  and  no  new  ones  shall 
be  made."  The  same  grant  was  obtained  three  years  afterwards,  but  upon  the 
same  conditions,  and  with  this  diiTcrence  only— that  the  privilege  was  extended 
to  the  culling  of  other  woods,  and  within  a  wider  district,  for  the  river  Jubor 
was  made  the  boundary  on  the  south  side  of  the  Beliie.  These  limits  were  fiied 
by  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose — a  labor  that  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  for  the  English  have  now  transgressed  the  boundaries  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent,  twice  as  great  as  both  grants  together. 

Their  object  {i,  e.  the  grants]  shows  the  lime  they  were  to  last:  if  it  was  to 
cut  wood  only,  that  was  not  inexhaustible.  From  the  period  they  were  obliged 
to  go  over  the  line  to  get  it,  they  should  have  restored  the  tenitory  or  have 
asked  for  new  grants,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  him 
who  appropriaies  to  himself  another's  goods  without  reckoning  with  the  owner. 

Bui  the  transaction  of  which  ihey  ought  to  be  ashamed,  is,  by  a  strange  proc- 
ess, made  the  ground  of  a  title;  for  (hose  gentlemen  affirm  thai  they  have 
a  tight  to  retain  alt  they  occupied  up  to  the  year  iS?i.  If  it  were  true  that  they 
could  thus  establish  a  legal  claim,  to  what,  with  their  activity  and  oui  apathy,  would 
[hey  not  soon  pretend  ?  Besides,  by  giving  the  provisional  settlement  in  question 
the  importance  of  a  colony,  and  making  it,  with  the  provinces  that  composed 
Lbe  aDdent  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  some  of  its  inhabitants  advance  other  argu- 
ments, which,  although  easy  to  refute,  it  is  not  the  object  which  I  have  in  view. 
Upon  this  head  it  wilt  be  lufficienl  to  remark  that  the  settlement  at  Belize  is,  in 
idatkn  to  tlte  new  republics  of  America,  precisely  that  of  a  guest  upon  an  estate 
;  its  owners,  who  having  attained  their  majority,  their  shares  are 
m.  or  they  take  them  of  their  own  accord,  in  spite  the  obstinate  rc- 
e  of  their  psendo  guardian.  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  this  apportionment  of 
C  brotben.  the  pretended  rights  of  the  guest  to  whom  a  habitation  had  been 
i  tn  absolvtdy  null  I 

tAiag  such  are  the  rights  by  whi^  Beliie  is  held,  an  ignorance  of 
Acir  ia*>liditr  ■■  affected,  and  it  is  denred  that  they  should  continue  dependent 

■  Ik  b^wPolcBoe  of  the  Spanish  government,  as  if  it  were  not  known  that 
f  Ac  liilca  of  dot  crown.  Xng  1/  ikt  /mJies  meant  as  mncfa  as  iTmg  of 


TUi  iliilinl  of  te  limits  vHkti  gires  to  our  republic  the  established  ii 

1  kite  wunatcd  the  opening  of  1  acgotntion  with   the 
h  foaoBM^  hcfim  BDv,  ism  the  porpoee  of  psttiiig  u  end  to  so  acaa- 
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acknowledged  justice  of  the  Court  of  St  James,  of  which  we  have  an  unequiv- 
ocal proof  in  the  result,  favorable  to  humanity,  of  the  slave  question  raised  by 
those  very  wood-cutters  of  Belize,  and  the  residence  here  of  a  minister  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  inspire  the  belief  that  this  is  an  occasion  for  concluding  a 
negotiation  which  may  secure  us,  and  obviate  such  differences  as  may  offer  them- 
selves; for  things  cannot  continue  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  without  disgrace 
to  the  honor  of  Central  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  damage  which  has  resulted  to  us  from  the  settlement 
aforesaid,  is  of  such  a  magnitude  that  it  is  wonderful  that  its  cause  should  have 
been  suffered  to  exist  so  long,  especially  if  the  speeches  of  the  patriots  upon  the 
subject  in  the  general  Congress  be  taken  into  consideration;  (see  the  treasury 
reports  of  the  years  1830  and  1831.)  The  result  of  all  this  was  an  additional 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  by  way  of  Belize.  We  must  undeceive 
ourselves.  Five,  nor  even  fifty  per  cent,  would  indemnify  the  republic  for  the 
evils  originating  from  that  settlement ;  as  well  because  many  of  the  settlers, 
habituated  to  smuggling,  elude  the  duty,  as  because  among  the  evils  there  are 
some  for  which  that  remedy  would  be  insufficient  How  will  the  duty  prevent 
the  enemies  of  the  republic  from  being  harbored  and  succored  ?  which  has  hap- 
pened, and  may  happen  again;  for  when  interests  are  contrarient,  opinions 
seldom  agree.  There  it  was  that  Domingues  armed  himself  and  planned  the 
rebellion  of  the  north  coast,  which  ended  at  Omoa  with  the  infamous  proclama- 
tion. Long  Iwe  Spain,  There  it  is  that  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  have 
sought  refuge;  thence  the  depopulation  of  Omoa  and  Truxillo  has  been  pro- 
tected; thence  issued  the  force  to  destroy  the  colony  of  Roatan,  executed  by  the 
settlers  with  scandalous  audacity. 

Such  proofs  of  hostility  can  no  longer  be  borne.  We  have  seen  Belize  the 
cause  of  the  discredit  of  our  productions  and  of  the  increase  of  the  price  of  the 
foreign  goods  we  consume,  because  of  the  monopoly  which  they  have  of  our 
commerce.  That  settlement  has  been  the  instrument  of  propagating  reports  in 
disparagement  of  us  as  a  nation  ;  sometimes  exaggerating  and  distorting  events ; 
at  others,  inventing  such  as  might  suit  their  views,  in  driving  the  commerce  of 
other  countries  from  our  ports ;  and,  in  fine,  Belize  is  the  deep  drain  for  our 
coin  and  bullion,  by  means  of  clandestine  exportations  ;  the  abyss  that  absorbs 
the  substance  of  the  nation,  never  to  restore  it ;  the  real  insupportable  parasite 
of  the  republic. 

The  government  would  be  unpardonable  if  it  could  be  ignorant  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  would  deserve  the  most  decided  public  animadversion,  if, 
knowing  them,  it  had  not  taken  measures  to  eradicate  the  evil.  In  my  opinion, 
the  most  efficacious  has  been  the  colonization  decreed  by  the  government  of  the 
State.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  sensation  which  intelligence  of  having  determined 
upon  this  occasioned  at  Belize.  On  the  i6th  September  last,  the  authorities 
there  met  and  declared  the  coasts  and  lands  which  they  had  occupied  since 


idii  to  be  wiifain  tbdr  jurisdiction,  and  that  their  raetropoltt: 
should  come  to  an  nii'deistanding  vilh  Spitn  relative  to  their  Eovcmgiilf. 
Ther  also  declared  that  ihej-  vDold  obstruct,  with  ibdr  sea  and  land  force,  the 
disembarkation  of  the  coloobts  on  oar  coasts,  for  vfaich  pnrpoee  tbejr  have 
organized  a  grcaler  namber.  Bt  these  avowals,  and  by  their  manner  of  making 
them,  they  have  diJfased  sacb  terror  that,  with  the  exception  or  Mr.  Bcttef, 
whose  firmness  and  re^>ectabilitj  are  known,  nobodj-  aoj  loogei  dares  to  speali 
or  write  in  favor  of  the  rigfata  of  Central  America. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  pretensioas  could  not  be  farther  advanced,  or 
impndetKe  more  plainlf  shown.  Tbe  coloiusts  whom  the  sovereignty  of  the 
republic  has  recofaized  npon  that  Iciritorj  are  English,  and  this  is  the  only  nr- 
camsunce  that  induces  the  settlers  ai  Beltie  to  treat  them  as  enemies.  What, 
then,  is  their  object  ?  To  continue  lo  occnpj  the  lands  wiibont  a  title  to  them, 
nntil  they  overma  the  neighboring  people^  Their  axes  are  already  to  be  beard 
in  Petet),  and  they  not  only  proceed  in  that  direction,  bat  even  to  the  bay  of 
St.  Thomas.  They  know  the  frecdocn  of  oar  principle,  and  if  they  do  not 
derive  from  tbem  all  the  advantages  they  have  promised  themselves,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  paid  dae  homage  to  the  republic 

And  will  such  behavior  be  sabmtued  to?  Is  there  ooe  Central  American 
who  looks  wt<b  indiSierence  upon  this  aggression  ?  I  doabt  not  that,  being  thus 
inlbnncd,  tbe  federal  government,  whatever  may  be  its  confidence  in  the  means 
of  justification  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  will  public  a  oootprehensive  manifesto 
of  these  acts  and  of  the  claims  of  the  republic  to  tbe  terrilory  in  qnestion,  and 
will  give  ample  instructions  to  the  minister  that  may  be  sent  to  England,  if  Mr. 
Chat5eld  shoald  not  have  the  neceesary  authority  to  conclude  a  negotiation 
upon  the  subject.  Warn  of  informatian  only  can  render  oar  cause  doubtful, 
and  it  is  important  for  its  to  obviate  this  by  imparting  all  the  facilities  for 
instruction  that  may  be  within  otir  reach. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  any  event,  colonies  are  of  prime  ttecessity  for  us  ;  they 
only  have  the  secret  of  lorming  nations  in  a  day,  and  not  Uke  the  cities  of  paste- 
board wiili  which  Catharine  II.  was  surprised  in  her  visit  to  her  empire.  Those 
thai  may  be  establi^ed  upon  the  nonfa  coast  viU  shelter  us  from  any  fresh 
incursions  against  the  int^rity  of  the  republic  Tbey  will  be  in  accordance 
with  otu  liberal  maxims.  The  colonists  will  say  of  the  Central  Americans  : 
"  We  know  them.  Tbey  are  willing  to  grant  a  sacred  asylum  in  their  lerriioiy 
to  strangers ;  but  ihey  also  wish  tbem  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  to  labor 
for  the  common  good." 

I  therefore  desire  that  an  occapttioft  of  onr  territory  should  no  Icmger  be 
permitted,  and  thit  this  business  be  airknged  like  all  others  of  the  same  kind 
between  citilixed  nations.  Onr  right  should  be  established  and  respected,  that 
the  government  may  meet  in  public  opinion  si)  cooperation  necessary  to  carry 
(iHward  its  beneficent  plan  of  coloitizbg  the  north  coast,  and  that  those  spots. 
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the  maimer  of  which  now  excite  dread,  may,  within  a  short  time,  be  confounded 
with  that  which  was  the  site  of  Eden. 

Guatemala,  November  lo,  1834. 

[Thf  above  letter  and  inclosure  appear  as  Document  4,  in  Special 
Message  of  President^  21st  January,  1853,  A  4-] 


32d  Coogroi,  2d  Seiilofu  SOthJtsne.  S835. 

Senale  Ex.  Doc  No.  27. 

kVoLX 

(Mr.  Dickens  to  Colonel  Galindo.) 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  10,  1835. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  several 
official  communications  to  this  department,  dated  the  22d  May,  ist 
and  3d  June,  and  your  private  letter  of  the  ist  of  June. 

The  receipt  of  your  first  letter,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  com- 
munication from  the  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Central 
America  to  this  department,  would  have  been  promptly  acknowl- 
edged, had  it  not  been  apprehended  that  you  might  leave  New 
York  before  an  answer  could  reach  you  from  this  city.  I  lament 
your  continued  indisposition,  and  hope  that  you  will  be  soon  re- 
stored to  health.  Upon  your  arrival  here,  the  subject  of  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Alvarez,  and  the  object  of  your  mission,  will  be  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  the  President. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  United  States,  adopted  at 
its  last  session,  the  President  has  appointed  an  agent  to  collect  in- 
formation concerning  the  projects  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  by  means  of  a  railroad  or  canal. 

This  department  would  be  happy  to  receive  the  information  upon 
the  subject  which,  in  your  private  letter,  you  so  obligingly  offer  to 
communicate. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

ASBURY  DICKENS, 

Acting  Secretary. 

\The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  j,  in  Special  Message  of 
P^^sident,  2\st  January,  1853,/.  10.] 


Scfulc  Ex.  Doe-  No.  27. 
IoVoL3. 

(Cfl1o««l  UaHii4o  to  Xr  Fonjth.) 

Juan  Gaiindo  has  the  honor  of   presenting  his  respects  to  li 
excellency  the  Secretary  of  Slate  and  in(orminghimn{hisarrivali| 
this  city.    Juan  Galindo  awaits  his  excellency's  commands  when  he* 
can  have  the  advantage  of  wailing  al  the  Department   a(  State 
relative  to  the  object  o(  his  mission  to  Washington. 

American  Hotbi^ 
Tuesday  Evening,  June  13.  1835. 

[  The  above  letter  appears  as  DocumeHt  f\  in  SpetiaJ  Message  ^ 
Presiiienl.  2\st  yamuary,  1853./.  ll.) 


Snab  Ex.  Doc  No.  27. 
IflVoL3. 

(Mr.  Forqrtb  to  r«l*Bf<l  Uallado.) 

The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State,  has  had  the  honor  I 
receive  Colonel  Galindu*s  note  of  yc^tlerday's  date,  informing  I 
of  his  arrival  in  this  city,  and  requesting  him  to  appoint  a  time  UA 
an  interview  relative  to  ihe  object  of  Colonel  Galindo's  visit  \ 
Washington.  In  reply,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  lo  slate  tin 
he  will  be  happy  to  see  Colonel  Galindo  at  the  office  of  the  depart 
mcnt  tu-tviorrow,  at  one  o'clock. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 
Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  24,  183;. 

[  The  abwe  Utter  appears  as  Dixumeit  7,  in  Special  Message  of  Pret^ 
denl,2\st  Janvary,  1853,/.  II,] 


25th  OneTca.  2d  ScbIoo.  2IiI  Mireb.  t&tt. 

Hduw  Doc  No.  22S. 
In  VoL  a. 

<Xr.  XrlfN-  to  Mr.  Fonjth.) 

{Extract.] 

Bogota.  March  21.  1836, 
On  the  13th  instant  Colonel  Diddle  arrived  in  this  city,  from 
Panama,  and  presented  to  me  your  despatch  No.  24.  and  is  now 
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with  me  in  company  with  Dr.  Gibbon;  and  on  the  15th  instant  1 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Pombo,  to  whom  he  explained  his  business ; 
and  on  the  i6th  we  called  upon  the  President;  by  whom,  and  the 
minister,  Mr.  Pombo,  he  was  received  in  the  kindest  manner.  On 
my  part,  I  will  render  him  every  aid  and  assistance  in  my  power; 
and  I  have  great  hopes  of  his  succeeding  in  his  views  as  to  a  road 
or  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  as  he  is  well  qualified  to 
manage  this  business. 

\^The  above  extract  appears  as  Document  14,  in  Special  Message  of 
President y  i^th  March,  1838,/.  26.] 


25tfi  Coosfresk  2d  Soiioiu  dOth  June^  1836. 

Home  Doc*  No,  228. 
In  V0L&. 

(Mr.  McAfee  to  Hon.  John  Forsjth,  Seeretar j  of  State  of  the  United  States.) 

[Extract,'] 

Bogota,  June  30,  1836. 

I  now  enclose  you  my  correspondence  with  this  Government  in 
relation  to  Colonel  Charles  Biddle's  proposition  to  make  a  road  across 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  eventuated  in  the  passage  of  a  decree 
of  the  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  contract  with 
Colonel  Riddle  and  his  associates  on  the  22d  instant.  This  road  (if  com- 
pleted upon  the  plan  contemplated)  will  be  of  immense  importance 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
commercial  world ;  and,  with  this  view  of  the  case,  every  necessary 
aid  within  my  power  was  given.     But  as  Colonel  Biddle  will  report 

to  you  his  proceedings  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  add  more  upon 

this  subject. 


[INCLOSURE    I.] 

(Mr.  McAfee  to  Mr.  Pombo.) 

Ligation  of  the  United  States, 

Bogota,  March  17,  1836. 

Sit :  The  undersigned,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  has  the  honor 

herewith  to  enclose  to  your  excellency,  for  the  information  of  the  Govemment 

of  New  Granada,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  bj  Colonel  Charles  Biddle, 

^P^f^  agent  of  the  United  States  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  the 
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practicability  of  conslructing  a  road  or  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  i 
other  important  works  connected  with  ihc  future  commercial  inteicoorse  between 
the  two  countries.  The  undersigned  b  instracled  by  his  Governmeni  lo  render 
to  Colonel  BidJIe  every  necessary  aid  and  assistance ;  and  the  enclosed  letter  is 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  your  excellency,  under  the  hope  that  it  vrill 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  Government  of  New  Granada  ;  in  whidi  eveni. 
Colonel  Biddle  will  submit  his  propoiilioni  in  detail. 

With  renewed  sentiments  of  high  respect,  the  undenigned  is  jrourexcelleM 
obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  B.  1 
His  Excellency  SefSor  Liso  pi  Pombo, 

Minister  or  Foreign  Affairs,  Ac. 


T  excel  leit^^^^H 

lNADA,  I 


[INCIXISURE  2.] 

(Mr.  IJonzsIeB  Xa  Mr.  McAree.) 

[Tramhtion.) 

Defartmekt  of  tub  Intesiob  awd  Foreign  Relations, 

Repubuc  of  New  Gsanada, 

Bogota,  March  27,  1836, 

The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Relations  of  New 
Granada,  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  Slates  that 
he  has  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  republic  the  note  addressed  by  the 
charg^  d'affaires  on  the  ijtb  instant  lo  Sefijr  Linode  Pombo,  stating  that  be 
had  been  instructed  by  his  Government  to  lend  to  Colonel  Biddle  all  the  aid 
and  assistance  in  his  power  to  promote  the  contemplated  enterprise  of  a  com- 
munication between  ihe  two  oceans,  across  the  igthmns  of  Panama,  and  other 
internal  improveraents.  The  President  has  been  likewise  made  aware  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter  enclosed  in  the  said  note,  and  of  a  document  presented 
directly  to  his  excellency  by  Colonel  Biddle  yesterday,  setting  forth  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  be  will  carry  the  enterprise  into  effect 

His  eicellency  has  viewed  these  documents  with  great  interest,  and  baa 
instructed  Ihe  undersigned  to  make  known  in  the  charge  d'affaires  his  disposi- 
tion to  favor  the  project  of  Colonel  Biddle,  as  far  as  lies  within  his  powers,  and 
as  lar  as  ibey  may  be  compatible  with  the  laws  and  interest  of  the  nation. 
In  order  that  the  affairs  should  proceed  with  regularity,  it  will  be  proper  for 
Colonel  Biddle  to  make  each  proposition  relative  to  each  enterprise  separately, 
as  there  is  one  which  requires  the  preliminary  determination  of  the  Esecutive, 
and  olbers  which  depend  on  the  will  of  Congress.  It  is  also  proper  that  no 
time  sbonid  be  lost  in  so  doing,  as  the  L^islalute  will  only  sit  about  sixty 
days  longer,  if  they  are  porogued  at  the  period  allowed  by  the  consiitntioQ. 
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Fortunately,  the  charg6  d'affaires  has  received  a  copy  of  the  law  of  May  25th, 
1834.  authorizing  the  Executive  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  opening  a  road 
in  the  isthmus  of  Panama  ;  and  another  law  of  the  29th  of  May,  1835,  granting 
to  Baron  de  Thierry  the  privilege  of  opening  a  canal  at  the  same  place,  before 
the  charge  d'affaires  saw  that  the  Executive  could  receive  the  proposition  of 
Colonel  Biddle  for  making  the  road  ;  and  to  this  must  be  reduced  one  of  the 
projects  presented,  in  order  that  the  negotiation  may  begin.  The  other  pro- 
positions, respecting  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Chagres  by  steamboats,  and 
of  opening  a  road  from  Carthagena  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cauca,  can  only 
be  accepted  by  the  Legislature ;  and  must  also  come  in  separate  forms,  with 
their  respective  explanations,  to  the  Chambers. 

As  It  would  be  difficult  to  give,  in  this  note,  all  the  explanations  necessary 
for  rendering  the  propositions  most  clear  and  precise,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of 
the  Government,  in  case  the  charg6  d'affaires  should  desire  to  examine  them,  the 
undersigned  will  be  happy  to  have  a  conference  with  him,  on  any  day  and  hour 
which  he  may  name. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  the  charg^  d'affaires  the  assurances  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

FLORENTINO  GONZALES. 

To  the  Hon.  R«  B.  McAfee, 

Charg6  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 


[INCLOSURE  3.] 

(Mr.  McAfee  to  Mr.  Pombo.) 

Ligation  of  the  United  States, 

Bogota,  May  24,  1836. 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  charg6  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  has  the 
honor  to  enclose  to  your  excellency  a  communication  from  Colonel  Biddle,  in 
which  he  offers  the  most  ample  guaranty  for  the  completion  of  a  road  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama ;  and  the  undersigned,  being  instructed  by  his  Government 
to  render  to  Colonel  Biddle  every  necessary  aid,  has  no  doubt  of  his  ability 
2nd  intention  to  carry  this  important  work  into  complete  operation,  and  that  he 
can  give  to  the  Government  of  Granada  any  additional  security  which  may  be 
required.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  fair  a  prospect  of  adding  to  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  this  Government  may  not  be  frustrated  on  account  of  a  mere  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  plan  of  operation. 

With  sentiments  of  high  respect,  the  undersigned  is  your  most  obedient 

servant, 

ROBT.  B.  McAFEE. 

">s  Excellency  Lino  de  Pombo, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  &c. 


(Xr.  FMiW  h  Mr.  XeAh*.} 

[TramiiMlun.] 

DlPUTMEXT  or    iKTRmOK   AKD    KDRUOIt    RSLATIOn, 

RintHUc  OF  Niw  Gkakaoa, 

BoboiA,  Mar  *$■  183^ 
Tbe  oadeciigned,  SecreUTy  of  Suie  ofibe  Interior  and  Foreign  Relations, 
hat  the  honor  to  acknowlcd^  the  rectipt  of  the  note  addressed  to  him  ^eatcr- 
day  by  the  charg^  d'alfaifa  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  enclosing 
one  from  CoL  Charles  Biddle;  in  which  he  offers  security  of  one  million  of 
doUare.  to  be  paid  incase  the  road  be  not  opened  across  the  itthmasof  Pwama; 
for  which  a  privilege  has  been  granted  to  him  by  the  t.egisUtive  Chambers,  in 
a  project  of  a  decree  now  pending. 

With  assaranccs  of  esteem  and  consideration,  the  undersigned  remains  Ij 
most  obedient  servant  of  the  honorable  chaigf  d'affaires. 

LINO  DE  POMB 
Hoa  RukUT  B.  McArEK, 

Cbarg^  d'AHaiies  of  the  United  State*  of  North  America. 
[  TA^  abavt  Uttrrs  and  4  imlesMrrt  appear  as  Docummt  1 5, . 
Metsage 0/ iWsuitTit,  13M  Martk,  \i%%,pp,  26-^0.} 


i  ScMloa.  19lh  h 

Hmnc  Dm.  No.  22&. 
InVaLS. 

(Mr.  Forsjtk  to  Kr,  BM4I».) 

Department  ok  State, 

Washington,  July  19,  1836.^ 
Sir  :  Since  your  letters  (rom  Havana,  those  from  Kingstoti, 
Jamaica,  o(  the  8tb  and  13th  Noveiabcr.  froru  Panatnr.  o[  the  7th, 
i6th,  and  zgih  December.  1835,  and  i8lh  January,  1836,  and  from 
Bogota  o(  the  isth  and  24th  March  last,  have  been  received.  The 
papers  that  accompanied  them  were  already  in  the  possession  ol 
the  Department.  Of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
errand  upon  which  you  were  sent,  the  Department  is  ignorant. 
The  newspapers  inform  us  that  you  had  contracted,  on  your  in- 
dividual account,  for  the  grant  ol  an  exclusive  privilege  for  an 
avenue  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  :  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
this  letter  may  reach  you  in  Bogota.     It  is  desirable  to  receivi 
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full  report  on  the  business  intrusted  to  you,  which  you  may  commit 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Early,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States ;   and 
also  to  be  informed  when  you  may  be  expected  in  Washington. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 
Charles  Biddle,  Esq.,  Bogota. 

\^The  above  Utter  appears  as  Document  i6,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  i^th  March,  1838,/.  31.] 


25di  Goasfcai,  2d  Soiioiu  23d  Sq>tcfiiber,  IS36. 

Home  Doc  No.  228, 

kVoLft. 

(Mr.  Forgjth  to  Mr.  McAfee.) 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  23,  1836. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  of  the  30th  June,  1836,  has  been  received  ; 
and,  among  the  documents  accompanying  it,  a  copy  of  your  corre- 
spondence with  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  m  relation  to 
Colonel  Charles  Biddle's  proposition   to  make  a  road  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  which  you  state  eventuated  in  the  passage  of  a 
decree  of  the  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  the  conclusion  ot  a 
contract  with  Colonel  Biddle  and  his  associates  on  the  22d  of  June. 
Upon  perusing  this  correspondence,  it  was  observed  with  surprise 
that  you  had  recommended  to  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  in 
your  official  character,  a  private  proposition  of  Colonel   Biddle, 
which  was  wholly  unauthorized  by  this  Government. 

Colonel  Biddle  was  sent  out  by  the  President  as  a  special  agent 

of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  and  in- 

quirifs,  and  collecting  documents,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 

communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  by  means 

of  a  railroad  or  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama;   and  so  you 

were  substantially  informed  in  the  note  addressed  to  you  on  the  ist 

of  May,  1835.    The  powers  which  he  derived  from  this  Government 

exiended  no  farther,  and  the  assistance  which  you  were  desired  to 

render  him  in  your  official  capacity  was  obviously  confined  to  the 

objects  of  his  agency. 

Although  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  have  the 
^g'it  to  enter  into  contracts  with  foreign  Governments,  it  is  not 
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allowed  to  a  diplomatic  repmentatiirc  ot  this  country  to 
such  occasion,  the  aid  of  h'n  oHicbl  unction,  without  express  in- 
structions to  thai  eSect  from  this  Dcpanment  Your  communica- 
tiuns,  therefore,  to  the  authorities  of  New  Granada,  recommending 
the  proposition  of  Colonel  Biddle  above  alluded  to,  are  strongly 
disapproved  ;  and  you  will  so  inform  thai  Government  without  loss 
of  time.  You  will  also  distinctly  stale,  that  the  only  object 
Col'jocl  Biddle's  agency  was  to  ohlaim  informaiien,  for  the  pui 
of  enabling  the  President  lo  judge  of  the  practicability  and  utiUl 
of  a  railroad  or  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  ;  upon  which 
points  he  has  as  yet  formed  no  determination  ;  and  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  Colonel  Biddle,  to  which  your  notes  alluded,  was  made  with- 
out the  participation  or  authority,  and  without  the  knowledge,  ol 
this  Government. 

It  is  not  intended  by  what  has  been  said  to  object  to  Colonel 
Biddle,  or  any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  his  private 
capacity,  becoming  a  party  to  a  contract  with  the  Government  of 
New  Granada;  nor  is  it  intended  to  impair  the  confidence  which  in 
the  present  instance  may  be  reposed  in  the  ability  of  Colonel  Biddle 
to  lulfil  his  engagements,  so  far  as  it  may  depend  upon  his  private 
means  and  those  ul  his  associates  ;  but  only  to  disclaim  all  connexion 
with  the  project  on  the  part  ol  this  Government ;  and  lo  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  upon  that  point  by  the  Govcmment  ol  New 
Granada,  from  what  has  taken  place. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  FORSYTH.: 
RoBEKT  B.  McAfee,  Esq.. 

Chargu  d'AlTnircs  ol  the  United  Slates  at  Bogota. 

[  Tht  abort  Ittter  apprars  as  Doatment  17,  i»  Sptciai  Afetsagt  ( 
Prttidtnt,  tjM  Martk.  1838./.  31.] 


It  loss I 
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Home  Doc  No.  228. 

In  Vol  8. 

(Mr.  Diddle  ta  Mr.  FontTtk.) 

Pnn.ADEi.rHiA,  September  25.  1836,  ' 

Sir:  I  arrived  at  New  York  on  Tuesday  last  from  Carthagena, 

and  should  ere  this  have  been  in  Washington,  but  lor  an  accident 
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on  the  railroad  which  precludes  me  from  traveling.    In  a  few  days  1 
hope  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  in  person. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  BIDDLE. 
Hon.  J.  Forsyth. 

[TA^  above  Utter   appears  as  Document  i8,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  i^th  March,  1838,/.  32.] 


25tfi  Coocfro^  2d  Soiioiu  IMl  Sq>tcfiiber,  IS36. 

Hone  Ddc*  No.  228. 

kVoLft. 

(Mr.  Forsjrtli  to  Mr.  Biddle.) 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  26,  1836. 

Sir  :  Your  return  to  the  United  States  has  been  announced  by 
the  newspapers;  but  as  no  communication  has  been  received  from 
you  since  that  dated  at  Bogota,  on  the  24th  March  last,  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  informed  how  far  you  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  you  were  sent  as  a  special  agent  of  the  United 
States.  A  report  in  pursuance  of  your  instructions  is  expected  with- 
out delay,  and  the  transmission  of  your  account  for  settlement. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 
Charles  Biddle,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

\^The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  19,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  \  it h  March,  1838,/.  32.] 


^  Coogroi,  2d  Sorfoiu  29th  October,  IS36. 

SoiateEx.DocNo.27. 

la  Vol  3. 

(Colonel  Galindo  to  Mr.  Forsjth.) 

\ExtractI\ 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 

October  29,  1836. 

Sir  :  I  have  arrived  here  on  my  return  from  Great  Britain  to 
Central  America,  having  found  it  impossible  to  arrange  at  the 


4« 
>  jAjk  :o  ihc  settlement  of  the  British  in  the  Bay 


Your  obedient  servant,  &c-» 

JUAN  GALINDO. 


>cc"ftir%  of  State. 

-.-'i*  JWj^ars  as  Document  8,  in  Special  Message  of  Presi- 


(Mr.  lUMle  to  Mr.  F^nTffc.) 

(Received  Nov.  15,  1836.) 

N.j;  Immediately  alter  the  receipt  of  your  instructions  dated 
Va^-  »^,^v  ^  '^'^  Washington  City,  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia 
,k.Ki  Now  York,  in  order  to  obtain,  from  books  and  verbal  com- 
^44»K"4tuMi!(  with  gentlemen  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  South 
\;mM  tea.  such  additional  information  as  I  could  procure  relative  to 
)^o  %\nnurv  I  was  about  to  visit.  I  can  now  safelv  assert  that  the 
u^UM motion  thus  received,  although  derived  from  the  most  respect- 
^Mo  SiHuoes,  fully  justifies  that  paragraph  of  your  instructions 
\\  hu  h  Slates  that  ••  the  published  accounts  of  the  regions  you  will 
\»Mt  aio  scanty  and  imp)erfect." 

Tho  i\>mmercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the 
l^hajiirs  river  is  so  extremely  limited  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
obl«^iu  A  direct  conveyance  to  the  latter  place:  and  I  was  conse- 
\)u<*ntly  comj>olled  tv^)  adopt  that  course  which  appeared  most 
oxpoditious,  although  not  the  most  agreeable  or  direct. 

I  flatter  mvself,  however,  that  mv  detention  at  Cuba  will  be  con- 
suioird  as  amply  compensated  by  the  great  mass  of  information 
rthraily  communicated  to  you,  relative  to  that  highly  interesting 
l^^l^trv.  The  views  which  I  have  taken,  of  the  social  and  political 
oondition  of  the  colony,  are  founded  up>on  the  most  authentic  in- 
lormation,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  upon. 

On  the  .^7th  November  I  reached  that  point  of  the  isthmus  from 
whence  it  appeared  most  desirable  to  commence  my  researches. 
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By  reference  to  a  manuscript  map  which  accompanies  this  letter, 
(marked  A,)  you  will  perceive  a  town  called  C/tagres,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
between  eight  and  nine  degrees  of  north  latitude.  From  that  place 
to  Cruses,  by  the  various  windings  ol  the  river,  the  distance  is 
represented,  in  a  Spanish  survey  made  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1734,  to  be  forty  three  miles.  This  river  is  navigable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  for  steamboats  drawing  from  five  to  six  feet 
water ;  and  as  the  current  does  not  exceed  three  miles  i>cr  hour, 
the  trip  could  be  performed  from  Chagres  to  Cruses  in  five  hours. 
From  Cruses  to  Panama  is  fifteen  miles,  over  a  region  of  country 
presenting  no  greater  difficulties  for  a  railroad  than  that  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore.  In  this  way  there  can  be  secured,  by 
steamboats  and  railroad  cars,  a  safe  conveyance  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  in  six  hours. 

With  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  the  facility  with  which  this 
enterprise  could  be  accomplished,  I  arrived  at  Panama  on  the  first 
day  of  December,  where  the  lively  interest  felt  in  the  design  of  my 
visit  procured  me  an  enthusiastic  reception.  I  found  that  all  con- 
fidence in  the  Baron  Thierry  was  destroyed,  and  his  scheme  con- 
demned as  impracticable.  The  members  of  Congress  recently 
elected  were  lamenting  the  decay  of  commerce  in  the  isthmus  for 
want  of  good  roads ;  and  so  dejected  as  to  their  future  prospects, 
that  they  had  decided  not  to  attend  the  approaching  session  of 
Congress  at  Bogota. 

The  society  of  Friends  of  the  Country  (which  includes  among 
its  members  the  most  talented,  wealthy,  and  influential  men  of  the 
isthmus)  commenced  a  correspondence  with  me,  which  they  subse- 
quently  published  in  pamphlet  form,  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed, 
marked  B.    The  result  of  that  correspondence  was  a  revival  of 
their  hopes,  and  a  determinatioo,  00  the  part  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  to  accompany  me  to  Bogota,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  March,  after  a  most  tedious  and  fatiguing  journey  of  fifty- 
loor  days.    On  the  i6th  of  >Iarch  I  addressed  a  letter  to  General 
McAfee,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed,  marked  C ;  which  letter  was 
transmitted  to  the  Execatire  of  New  Granada,  and  by  him  com- 
mumcatcd  to  Coogressu    The  House  of  Representatives  referred 
the  whole  subject  to  a  special  cocnenittec,  who,  after  several  inter- 
views with  me,  made  a  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed,  marked 
^^  After  a  debate  in  Congresi,  which  occupied  5)}  days,  the 
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decree  passed  both  Houses,  without  any  material  alterations  from 

that  reported  by  the  committee, 

A  practice  prevails  with  the  Congress  of  New  Granada  of  re- 
quiring from  the  execulive  officers  their  personal  attendance,  in 
(irder  to  explain  their  views  upon  ail  important  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion. In  the  present  instance,  the  Senate  was  exclusively  engaged 
eight  days  in  Usteoing  to  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Pombo  and  Soto, 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Treasury.  On  the  i8th  day  of  May, 
the  decree  finally  passed  both  Houses  o(  Congress,  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  President,  from  whom  I  had  previously  received  re- 
peated assurances  of  his  zealous  support.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, you  may  well  imagine  with  what  surprise  I  received,  on 
the  next  day,  a  communication  from  the  State  Department,  an- 
nouncing that  "  new  proposals  had  been  received  by  the  President." 
and  requesting  "  an  interview  between  the  Secretary  and  myself-" 
Annexed  is  a  copy  of  that  communication,  marked  E,  as  also  of  my 
note  declining  the  interview,  marked  F, 

The  President  retained  the  decree  in  his  possession  until  the 
last  day  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  then  returned  it  lo 
Congress,  recommending  the  passage  of  a  new  law.  oflering  to  any 
person  or  company  the  exclusive  privilege  granted  in  the  decree 
of  the  i8th  May,  who  would  accept  it  upon  the  most  favorable 
terms:  making  the  offer  of  the  New  Granadian  Company  the 
maximum  of  concessions  to  be  made  by  the  Government. 

The  decree  founded  upon  this  recommendation,  together  with 
the  final  decree,  awarding  the  privilege  to  myself  and  fourteen 
citizens  of  New  Granada,  are  contained  in  the  othcial  gazette  of  the 
republic,  hereunto  annexed  and  marked  G. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  detail  the  various  pre- 
liminary negotiatiuns  by  which  a  union  between  myself  and  the 
New  Granadian  Company  was  finally  effected  ;  but  it  will  be  satis- 
factory to  you  to  know  that  the  preponderating  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  whole  concern  remains  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
citizens.  The  principal  items  of  the  agreement  are  these:  "  Twe- 
tkirds  of  the  slock  is  tlu  property  of  Charles  BiddU  and  such  ciiiscns  of 
the  Untied  States  as  Ite  may  associate  with  him  ;  the  remaining  one- 
third  is  the  property  of  the  New  Granadians.  The  office  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  and  all  instalments  are  to  be  paid  there ; 
and  the  number  of  directors  is  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  a%  the 
quantity  of  stock."  During  the  whole  discussion  of  this  subject, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  some  angry  feelings  were  necessarily 
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engendered  ;  but  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  refer  ^ou  to  the  annexed 
papers,  marked  H,  I,  K,  L,  in  order  to  show  that  perfect  harmony 
was  restored  among  all  parties  after  the  final  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  place. 

At  the  period  when  General  Bolivar  held  supreme  command 
in  Colombia,  he  manifested  great  zeal  in  obtaining  accurate  in- 
formation relative  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Skillful  engineers  and 
the  most  accurate  mathematical  instruments  were  employed,  with- 
out  regard  to  expense;  and  as  the  Liberator's  influence  was  not 
confined  to  one  State,  but  embraced  every  portion  of  the  country 
through  which  a  communication  had  been  contemplated,  the  result 
of  those  examinations  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  The  river  St.  Juan 
and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  were  deemed  ineligible  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  the  numerous  obstructions  in  the  river, 
the  violent  hurricanes  on  the  lakes,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  great  distance  between  the  two  oceans — it  being  more  than 
treble  that  of  the  route  by  the  river  Chagres.  Doctor  Pedro  Gual, 
a  gentleman  ol  distinguished  talents,  and  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  these  investigations.  A  copy  of  his  letter  to  me,  dated 
the  loth  of  May  last,  is  annexed  (marked  M,)  by  which  you  will 
perceive  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  opening  of  a  canal  for  vessels  of 
heavy  tonnage  is  a  chimera ;  and  that  a  canal  for  I'essels  of  lighter 
draught  cannot  be  accomplislud  north  of  Panama. 

This  opinion  is  so  universal  and  decisive,  that  the  public  atten> 
tion  has  long  since  been  althogclher  diverted  from  the  considera- 
tion of  a  communication  by  the  St.  Juan  river.  The  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  my  appointment  was 
founded,  requests  the  President  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
opening  negotiations  with  the  Governments  of  other  nations,  and 
particularly  with  the  Governments  of  Central  America  and  New 
Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  securing  forever,  by  suitable 
treaty  stipulations,  the  free  and  equal  right  of  navigating  any  canal 
which  may  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  Senate  was  no  doubt  influenced,  in  passing  that  resolution, 
by  the  decree  of  the  Congress  of  New  Granada,  in  1834,  soliciting 
proposals  from  foreign  capitalists  to  invest  their  funds  in  the  pro- 
jected junction  of  the  two  oceans  ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
consider  what  was  the  action  of  the  New  Granadian  Government 
upon  that  subject.     On  the  27th  day  of  May,  1835,  a  law  was  passed 
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graatin^,  upon  certain  conditioos,  lo  Charles,  Baron  de 
the  exclusive  prii-ilege  o(  making  a  taHai  to  connect  the  waters  of 
the  Chagres  and  Rio  Grande,  and  thereby  to  eSect  a  water  com- 
municatioQ  between  the  Atlantic  and  Paci^c  oceans. 

The  diiEcuUy  of  accomplishing  such  a  work,  and  its  utter  in- 
efiicieocy  when  accomplished,  were  so  apparent  to  all  men,  whether 
o(  common  or  uncommon  sense,  that  the  baron  deemed  it  nccessarv 
to  address  a  letter  to  Congress,  in  order  to  remove  what  he  termed 
these  vuJgar  frejaJues.  This  letter,  which  is  quite  a  literarj-  curi- 
osity, after  assigning  many  reasons  against  railroads,  concludes 
with  the  following  opinion,  which  the  baron  considers  altt^ether 
unanswerable  ;  "  If  your  Government  propose  laying  a  railroad  of 
goid,  I  would  more  readily  conceive  its  feasibility,  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  maintaining  an  iron  one;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  vou 
possess  materials  for  the  former,  and  that  you  must  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  distant  nations  fur  the  latter."  The  decree  in  favor  of 
the  baron  was  the  result  of  the  previous  act  of  the  New  Granadtan 
Government,  inviting  the  proposals  of  foreigners  to  undertake  the 
work :  and,  as  its  passage  was  unknown  to  the  Senate,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  grantee,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  his  success.  Charles  Thierry  was  bom  in  England,  and 
claims  descent  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  France. 
from  whom  he  also  derives  his  title  of  baron;  he  was  one  of  the 
ushers  at  Cambridge  university  a  few  years  since,  when  a  number 
of  Indians  from  the  South  sea  visited  England,  very  much  in  the 
same  style,  and  for  the  identical  purposes  which  induce  the  red 
men  of  the  North  to  perform  their  periodical  journeys  to  Washing- 
ton city. 

Among  the  curiosities  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Indians,  was  the  interior  of  the  college;  and,  whilst  there,  these 
savages,  for  some  cause  heretofore  unknown,  converted  the  "  usher 
of  Cambridge  university  "  into  "  the  sovereign  chief  of  New  Zea- 
land." In  order  that  all  the  ceremonies  of  tliis  election  should  be 
religiously  performed,  a  strong  piece  of  parchment  was  prepared, 
on  which  pledges  of  fidelity  were  engraved  without  stint:  and  as 
the  electors  could  neither  read  nor  write,  each  chief,  disdaining  the 
vulgar  method  of  placing  a  cross  opposite  to  his  name,  copied,  with 
great  precision,  a  fair  representation  of  the  tatlonng  on  his  body. 
This  instrument  of  sovereignty,  instead  of  \K\a^  "  signed  and seaUd.'* 
according  to  our  fashion  of  executing  similar  documents,  declares 
upon  the  face  of  it  that  it  has  been  "  tabood  and  doubly  tab<»d,"  in  the 


presence  of  certain  witnesses  who  have  afHxed  their  signatures  in 
a  fair  mercantile  handwriting. 

The  baron,  like  many  other  great  men  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  after  acquiring  sovereignty  over  New  Zealand,  was  disposed 
to  extend  his  power;  and,  in  order  to  accompSish  this  object,  he 
was  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1835,  tabood  and  doubly  tabood 
"  King  of  Nuhaveva." 

The  last  accounts  received  in  the  United  States  of  this  sovereign 
chief  and  king  are  contained  in  the  English  newspapers,  and  are  as 
follows ; 

From  the  London  Atlas,  22d  May,  1836 :  "  We  have  re(:eivcd  an 
important  paper,  which  we  have  not  space  now  to  insert.  It  is  a 
memorial  from  the  British  President  of  New  Zealand,  to  his  fellow- 
subjects  resident  in  or  trading  to  New  Zealand.  Its  date  is  the  18th 
of  October  last,  and  its  purpose  to  protest  against  the  claim  of  a 
person  who  styles  himself  'Charles,  Baron  de  Thierry,  Sovereign 
Chief  of  New  Zealand  and  King  of  Nuhaveva,  one  of  the  Marquesa 
islands,'  to  reign  over  New  Zealand.  This  claim,  is  founded,  he 
says,  on  the  invitation  of  the  chiefs,  whose  right  to  invite  him  is  de- 
rived by  the  British  President.  The  adventurer  has  issued  his 
manifesto,  declaring  that  he  had  notified  to  the  Kings  of  England 
and  France,  and  to  the  American  President,  his  intention  of  assum- 
ing the  sovereignty,  and  that  he  was  coming  with  an  armed  vessel 
from  Panama  to  make  good  his  claim.  The  British  President,  we 
learn  from  private  letters,  had  summoned  the  chiefs,  who  expressed 
ardent  loyalty  and  independence;  and,  as  all  the  British  subjects 
would  rally  round  the  President,  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  that 
King  Charles  of  New  Zealand  has  met  a  warm  reception  in  his  in- 
tended  empire." 

From  the  London  Alias,  I2lh  June,  1836;    "The  threatened  ex- 
pedition of  the  Baron   de  Thierry  against  New  Zealand,  which  we 
noticed  some  weeks  ago  as  in  preparation,  is  likely  to  be  frustrated. 
By  a  letter  dated  in  January  last,  we  learn  that   His  Majesty's  ship 
BtagU  had  arrived  at  the  Bay  of   Islands,  direct  from  Tahita ;  and 
that  her  commander,  Captain  Fitzroy,  states  that  he  had  been  con- 
sulted by  the  Queen,  previous  to  his  departure,  on  the  propriety  of 
pcrmitling   the  baron  to  levy   and  train  troops  on  her   soil.     The 
captain  answered  that  such  a  proceeding  against  a  friendly  Power 
'"Ould  not  be  permitted  in   England,  and  that  the  Queen  might  be 
tnadeaccountable  for  such  permission  to  those  against  whom  theex- 
pctliUon  was  directed.  Thus  the  redoutabic  baron's  '  native  battalion ' 
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was  knocked  up ;  and  as  the  would-be-King  of  New  Zealand  i 
learn  very  soon  after  the  departure  ol  the  Beagle  that  the  chiefs  had 
in  solemn  assembly  declared  him  a  public  enemy,  his  foreign  corps 
would  probably  dismiss  themselves." 

The  Baron  de  Thierry  never  viewed  the  ground  through  which 
his  contemplated  canal  was  to  pass  :  he  has  no  pecuniary  resources 
to  execute  such  a  work,  and  is  believed  to  be  without  friends.  The 
general  impression  now  is.  that  the  object  of  his  application  to  Con- 
gress was,  indirectly,  to  obtain  a  recognition  by  the  New  Granadian 
Government  of  his  right  to  sovereignty  over  New  Zealand.  The 
sketch  of  the  decree  offered  by  him  to  the  committee  of  Congress 
contains  his  ittU  of  sovereign  chief,  and  he  opposed  with  great 
obstinacy  the  proposition  to  expunge  it.  Failing  in  this  object,  he 
appeared  indifferent  whether  the  law  passed  or  was  rejected ;  and 
eighteen  months  have  already  elapsed  without  a  single  effort  on  his 
part  to  commence  the  work,  and  in  six  months  hence  his  privilege 
expires.  The  law  is  now  considered  by  those  members  of  Congress 
who  were  most  instrumental  in  procuring  its  passage  &?.  2.  dead  letter; 
and  as  such,  1  think,  it  may  be  viewed  by  the  rest  t)f  the  world.  1 
have  heard  il  said  tliat  no  extensive  system  of  internal  improvement 
could  be  prosecuted  in  South  America,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  laborers,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  instability  of 
the  Governments  of  the  new  republics.  These  are  errors  proceed- 
ing from  an  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  the  people  and  their 
political  institutions.  Philosophers,  political  economists,  and  other 
public  writers,  have  long  been  engaged  in  disputes  as  to  the  eaust 
of  that  natural  and  unconquerable  indolence  which  they  say  prevails 
among  the  native  inhabitants  of  South  America. 

These  gentlemen  ought  first  to  have  established  the_/iirf  thatsuch 
a  distaste  tor  active  employments  and  laborious  occupations  actually 
existed,  before  wasting  their  own  time  in  such  unprofitable disquisi 
tions  I  never  knew  a  more  hard-working  and  industrious  people 
than  the  natives  of  this  country,  whilst  they  have  a  prospect  of 
reward  to  stimulate  them  to  labor;  but,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of 
all  other  countries,  they  are  not  very  fond  of  working  for  amuse- 
ment. Look  at  the  miners,  muleteers,  and  boatmen,  who  are  secure 
of  receiving  25  cents  per  day  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  no  class  of 
workmen  in  the  United  States  perform  /w^the  labor  for  doubU  the 
pay  ;  and  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  common 
day-laborers  of  the  North  and  the  South  consists  in  the  mode  of 
expending  the  fruits  of  their  industry.     The  North  American  too 
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Frequently  wastes  his  earnings  in  dissipation  of  some  kind;  whilst 
the  South  American  waits  patiently  until  his  wages  have  reached 
such  a  sum  as  will  enable  him  to  purchase  some  trifling  ornament 
for  his  mother,  wife,  sister,  or  sweetheart.  The  enjoyment  o[  his 
leisure  hours  consbts  in  thrumming  upon  a  rudely  constructed 
guitar,  of  his  own  manufacture,  which  he  accompanies  by  those 
sweet  Spanish  love-songs  which  so  soon  reach  the  heart.  I  have 
said  that  these  people  were  not  indolent ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  wifiwA  of  their  time  is  engagtd  in  hard  labor,  I  consider  the 
charge  against  them  to  imply  a  deficiency  ol  moral  energy  and 
physical  power,  whrn  properly  called  into  action:  whereas,  ray  expe- 
rience enables  me  to  assert  that  they  are  not  deficient  in  either  ;  but 
that  their  abstinence  from  labor  arises  from  a  combination  of  causes, 
among  which  are.  the  cheapness  of  living,  the  low  price  of  labor, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  its  reward.  With  regard  to  the  gloomy 
apprehensions,  sometimes  expressed,  as  to  the  instability  of  the 
Southern  governments,  it  would  ill  become  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  to  be  the  first  to  indulge  in  such  forebodings.  We 
should  recollect  that  the  politicians  of  Europe  were  engaged  forthe 
first  twenty  years  of  our  national  existence  in  deciding  upon  the 
precise  hour  when  our  proud  fabric  of  liberty  should  be  crumbled 
into  dust.  The  Southern  republics  are  destined,  like  those  of  the 
North,  to  outlive  all  the  calumnies  of  the  enemies  to  civil  and  relig. 
ious  liberty;  and  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  cheer 
ihcra  on  their  march  towards  perfection,  rather  than  to  impede 
their  progress,  by  adopting  the  idle  and  injurious  misrepresentations 
which  arc  so  industriously  circulated  to  their  prejudice. 

The  feverish  excitements  which  have  too  frequently  agitated  the 
South  American  republics  do  not  appear  to  originate  in  defective 
constitutions  or  oppressive  laws,  or  in  any  glaring  improprieties  in 
the  administration  of  the  government.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple do  not  complain  of  any  grievances,  but  would  be  happy  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  which  are  hereobtained 
in  greater  abundance,  for  a  smaller  modicum  of  labor,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  There  is  no  land  tax  in  New  Granada,  and 
the  revenue  ol  the  State  is  derived  from  monopolies  of  salt  and 
tobacco,  the  duties  upon  the  importations  of  foreign  merchandise, 
licenses  to  merchants,  and  other  indirect  modes  of  taxation,  which 
ire  not  very  sensibly  felt  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  various   revolutions  through    which    these    republics  have 
passed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  have  cunlributed  to  raise  up 


such  a  host  of  chiffs,  that  the  country  does  not  furnish  a  theatre 
sufficieolly  eMenstve  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  them 
all.  Many  of  these  persons  have,  during  a  course  of  thirty  years  in 
the  military  service,  been  found  arrayed,  by  turns,  as  the  champions 
tor  every  form  of  government,  cither  advocated,  rejected,  or 
adapted,  within  that  period. 

This  is  a  fruitful  source  ol  recrimination  among  the  different 
leaders  of  the  present  day,  and  their  friends ;  and  the  vocabulary  of 
South  America  does  not  yield  to  that  o[  our  own  in  the  abundant 
of  its  ufTcnsive  party  names  and  political  distinction. 

The  military  men  ol  the  country,  being  thus  divided 
themselves,  have,  within  a  tew  years,  had  to  encounter  a  party, 
highly  lespectablc  in  itself,  and  which  is  constantly  gaining  addi- 
tional strength.  This  parly  consists  ol  those  persons  who  were  too 
young  in  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  ol  the  country,  many  of  whom  were  sent  to  Europe  and 
the  United  .Slates  to  receive  their  education.  They  have  returned 
to  their  native  country,  and  arc  rapidly  acquiring  political  influence, 
which  is,  upon  all  occasions,  exerted  in  the  republic  ol  New  Granada 
lor  the  mainienance  o(  order  and  good  government. 

As  an  exclusive  grant  lor  the  only  practicable  mode  of  commu- 
nication between  the  two  oceans  is  now  vested  in  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary,  at  present,  to  enterinto 
any  negotiations  with  foreign  nations  upon  the  subject. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  niDDLE. 

To  the  Hon.  John  Forsyth. 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Panama.  December  4,  1835. 

SiB  :  The  enlightened  Government  of  the  United  Stales  of  North  America 
has  confided  to  you  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance  (or  our  country,  in 
authorizing  you  to  determine  which  of  the  various  points  spoken  of,  for  some 
time  past,  as  affording  a  means  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
FaciGc  oceans,  should  be  preferred  ;  and  as  your  final  determination  will  doubt- 
less be  the  result  of  long  calculations,  and  careful  comparisons  and  examinations 
of  every  thing  already  written  on  the  subject,  we  consider  it  proper  to  submit  to 
yon  some  documents  connected  with  the  question,  which  we  hope  will  serve  to 
contribute  to  dear  the  way  for  the  great  enterprise  placed  under  your  direction, 
or  will  at  least  facilitate  the  performance  of  Ihe  arduous  labors  required  for  the 
solution  of  this  important  question. 

From  the  moment  when  the  isthmus  of  Panama  declared  itself  independent 
of  ihe  Spanish  Crown,  il  became  aware  of  the  necessity  of  attracting,  by  means 
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of  a  free  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  the  commerce  of  Europe  end 

of  the  United  States  with  (he  republics  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  ;  being  per- 
suaded that  mercantile  voyages  would  cease  to  be  made  around  Cape  Horn,  as 
soon  as  ihe  physical  inconveniences  which  now  obstruct  the  passage  across  the 
isthmus  should  have  been  removed,  and  transportation  of  articles,  and  of  the 
productions  of  the  country,  could  be  effected  with  despatch  and  economy. 

It  soon  after  observed  that  such  a  communication  would  not  only  afford  the 
advantages  above  mentioned,  but  that,  as  its  own  capita!.  Panama,  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  productions  of  Asia  and  of  the  adjoining 
fifth  great  division  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the  other  three,  it  would  become 
the  great  exchange  of  all  the  merchants  of  the  earth,  from  the  moment  when  the 
hand  of  industry  should  have  annihilated  the  slight  distance  between  the  two 
waters. 

It  was  for  some  lime  believed  that  the  great  object  which  we  propose  would 
be  fulfilled  by  a  railroad  ;  and  our  Government,  in  consequence,  invited  the 
capitalists  of  all  civilized  nations  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  (See  document 
No.  I,)  More  recently,  however,  the  Baron  de  Thierry  has  maintained  that  a 
ship-canal  would  be  preferable,  and  that  it  might  easily  be  accomplished  by 
uniting  the  waters  of  the  river  Chagres  with  those  of  the  river  Grande,  which  are 
very  near  each  other.  Relying  upon  the  protection  of  some  London  bankers, 
he  solicited  an  exclusive  privilege,  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature, upon  the  terms  which  you  will  see  expressed  in  documenlNa  2.  Docu- 
ment No.  3,  which  we  also  send,  contains  a  note  from  the  said  baron,  contain- 
ing the  principal  reasons  which  induced  him  to  prefer  a  canal.  You  can  copy 
this  note,  ifyou  think  proper,  and  then  return  to  us  the  original.  We  think 
ibat  it  would  also  be  of  use  to  send  document  No.  4.  containing  the  statement 
which  two  of  the  undersigned,  together  with  Sefior  Pedro  Obarrio,  addressed  to 
the  Governor,  Sr.  Juan  Jose  Argot,  in  reply  to  the  note  addressed  to  us  by  him 
on  the  17th  of  May.  1833.  It  proves  that  we  possess  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
important  work  in  contemplation.  Finally,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  in  the  parish  of  Cruces  is  a  laborer,  named  Marquines,  who,  for  the 
small  sura  of  one  hundred  dollars  allowed  to  him  by  the  municipal  council  of 
this  place  in  1 834,  has  opened  a  path  from  Cruces  to  Porto  Bello  ;  by  which  the 
heights  in  the  line  of  road  discovered  by  the  late  Domingo  Lopez  have  been 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  different  rivulets  which  embar- 
rass the  old  road  hitherto  in  use. 

We  shall  say  nothing  to  you  respecting  the  road  traced  by  the  engineers 
Falmarck  and  Lloyd,  because  it  is  to  be  supposed,  or  rather  it  is  certain,  that 
you  have  the  report  published  by  the  latter  in  English,  and  since  translated  into 
French. 

Before  concluding  this  note,  we  will  make  particular  mention  of  the  famous 
law  of  May  25,  1835,  granting  free  trade  10  the  cantons  of  Panama  and  Porto 
Bello  as  soon  as  a  railroad  or  sbip-canal  should  have  been  opened  across  the 
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istfamns.  This  Uw,  which  will  be  found  in  document  No.  5,  has  been  brought 
about  by  coDstaot  and  urgent  efTorls  for  fourteen  years,  and  particularly  by  the 
exertions  of  the  newspapers  of  this  place,  in  proving  the  advantages  of  free  trade 
to  our  country,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  capitalists  of  all  panics  to  undertake 
the  opening  of  ihe  desired  communication  between  the  twoseas.  New  Granada, 
by  issuing  that  said  law,  has  laid  the  foundations  of  our  future  happiness,  and 
has  given  the  strangest  guaranty  to  those  who  may  venture  in  the  great  enter- 
prise now  engaging  our  attention.  If  the  trade  of  the  isthmus  were  to  remain 
subject  to  the  fiscal  obstacles  common  in  all  other  parts  of  the  republic,  and  to 
the  eiaction  of  duties  as  now  enforced,  we  should  never  succeed  in  realizing  the 
ezpeciaiions  of  advancement  which  we  have  entertained  in  consideration  of  our 
precious  and  singular  topographical  situation.  The  absolute  freedom  of  trade 
required  by  this  decree,  is,  indeed,  the  fir^t  element  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
isthmus,  as  well  as  of  those  generous  persons  who  may  engage  in  forwarding  the 
execution  of  the  sublime  idea  of  bringing,  as  we  may  say,  in  contact,  the  most 
dislani  points  of  the  globe,  as  respects  their  commercial  intercourse. 

Being  anxious  that  you  should  employ  us  with  entire  confidence  in  this  affair, 
so  (ar  as  our  assistance  may  be  in  any  way  useful  to  you,  we  have  taken  the 
libetry  to  begin  this  correspondence,  with  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  happiness 
of  the  isthmus  depends  e^iclusively  upon  the  projected  communication  either  by 
land  or  by  water,  and  that  we  should  all  contribute,  to  the  best  of  our  means, 
to  the  great  work  of  our  mercantile  regeneration. 

Be  pleased,  sir,  to  accept,  on  our  part,  the  expressions  of  true  esteem,  with 
which  we  have  the  pleasure  to  be  ygur  most  obedient  servants, 

BLAS  AROSSEMENA. 
MARIANO  AROSSEMENA, 
JOSK  DE  OBALDIA. 
ToCoLOSBL  Chablps  Biddle, 

Commissioned  by  the  Government  of  the 

United  Stales  of  North  America. 


No.    I. 
[  Translation.  ] 


or  NeiT  (iraniiila  to  contract,  under  certain 
riaee-road  aeroosi  (he  IslbinDS  nf  Panama.) 


iDwrM  authorizing  the  ExecutlT' 
condition!!,  for  the  opening  a  cai 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Granada,  : 
Congress  assembled,  considering — 
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That  the  message  addressed  by  the  Executive  to  Congre 
of  April,  1833,  especially  sets  forth  the  urgent  nccessitj'  of  promcling  ihe 
opening  of  a  carriage-road  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  from  tiie  Atlantic  to 
the  PaciSc : 

I.  That  Ihe  Chamber  of  the  District  of  pAoama  took  up  this  iateresting 
subject  on  ihe  i6th  of  June,  1831,  and  that  its  wishes  have  not  yet  been 
canied  into  fulfilment : 

3.  That  the  same  project  has  been  again  taken  into  consideTation  by  the 
Proi-incial  Chamber  of  Panama,  at  ils  meeting  of  October  13,  1833,  on  the 
petition  of  a  citizen  of  the  isthmus,  who  proposed  some  measures  for  opening 
a  caniage-road  by  whicb  goods  might  be  carried  with  facilliy  from  one  sea  to 
the  other  ;   Do  decree — 

Article  1,  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  receive  all  propositions  which 
may  be  made  on  the  subject  of  opening  a  road  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
to  conclude  a  contract  with  any  individual  or  company  soliciting  it,  agreeably 
to  the  rules  fixed  in  the  present  decree. 

Art  1.  The  contractors  {empresariot)  shall  be  allowed  to  open  a  carriage- 
road  or  railroad,  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  ;  and  they  may  avail  themselves  of  any  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  said  communication. 

ArL  3.  The  road  sball  be  commenced  within  two  years,  at  the  farthest, 
from  the  period  at  which  the  privilege  or  chaner  is  granted ;  and  the  time  at 
whicb  it  shall  be  completed  is  to  be  stipulated  in  the  said  charter. 

Art  4-  If  the  line  of  the  road  should  pass  through  lands  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals, the  owners  shall  be  obliged  to  sell  them  at  a  fair  price,  such  as  may 
be  determined  by  arbilratois  when  the  work  is  to  be  commenced.  If  the  lands 
throngh  which  the  road  is  to  pass  be  vacant,  they  shall  be  given  without  indem- 
nification. 

Alt  5.  The  contractors  shall  be  allowed  to  erect,  at  convenient  places, 
sBch  warehouses  and  other  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  enterprise ;  provided,  however,  in  all  cases,  that  they  do  not  infringe  the 
laws  concerning  fortifications.  For  such  purposes  they  may  occupy  as  much 
land  as  may  be  necessaiy,  not  exceeding  lo.oco  square  varas  ;  for  which  they 
are  to  indemnify  the  owners,  by  purchase,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
4tb  article,  or  by  payment  of  rent,  in  case  those  owners  should  be  unwilling  to 
seL  ibeir  property. 

An.  6.  The  contractors  shall  have  allowed  to  them,  as  a  fair  remuneration, 
according  to  the  character  of  tbe  road  which  they  may  uodetiake  to  open,  the 
esjoymcnt  of  the  receipts  from  it  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  nor 
■BOre  iban  fifty. 

(1.)  Tbe  right  to  demand  loll  or  passage-money  ^all  commence  so  soon 
as  tbe  rood  has  been  completed  ;  and  the  maximvm  of  such    loll  or   pasi^e- 
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mone;  shall  be  that  expreswd  in  the  tariff  allowed  by  the  PrDvincial  Chamber 
of  Panama,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  this  decree. 

(>.)  If  the  road  to  be  made  be  a  railroad,  wilh  iron  rails,  ihe  contractors 
may  be  allowed  to  place  coaches  and  wagons  propelled  by  sleam,  during  the 
same  period;  in  which  case,  the  maximum  price  of  ininspo nation  of  persons  or 
goods  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  shall  be  fixed  in  ihe  contractors'  charier. 

All.  7-  The  contntclois  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  remuneration,  vacant  lands  in 
the  isthmus,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  /antgadas,  for  cultivation,  which 
tbey  must  begin  to  cultivate  or  to  settle  within  a  year  after  receiving  them; 
olhuwise,  the  said  lands  shall  revert  to  the  nation. 

Art  8.  Foreigners  may  be  established  as  settlers  on  the  said  twenty  thou- 
sand /anegaiias,  who  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes  on  their  lands  or  its  produc- 
tions for  twenty  years,  and  from  serving  in  the  army,  except  in  case  of  foreign 
invasion. 

Art.  9.   Inhabitants  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  cr  companies  composed  in 
'    part  of  such  inhabitants,  shall  have  the  preference,  under  similar  circumstances, 
in  receiving  the  contract. 

Art  I  a.  The  executive  shall  require  from  the  contractors  every  security  re- 
quisite to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Art   II.  No  contract  which  the  Executive  may  make  can    be  executed  until 
it  receive  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 
Given  at  Bogota  on  the  226  of  May,  1 834. 

VICENTE  BORRERO, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
JUAN   CLIMACO  ORDOiSEZ, 
President  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
JOSE  V.  MARTINEZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
RAFAEL  M.  VASQUEZ, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Bogota,  May  25.  1834- 
Ut  it  be  executed  and  published. 

FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  SANTANDER. 
By  itis  excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  : 

LINO  DE  POMBO, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Relations. 
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[Decree  ybr  lie  execution  of  tke/bregomgi 
Frakcisco  ds  Paula  Santander,  Presidem  of  the  Republic 

In  execulion  of  the  legigUiive  decree  of  the  i5ih  iostant,  authorizing  4 
Executive  ol  the  republic  to  receive  proposals  with  respect  to  the  opening  (j 
carriage-road  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  i 
fixing  certain  conditions  as  the  basis  of  a  contract  and  charter  to  be  concloj 
with  those  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  this  important  enterprise  :  Consideil 
that  it  is  proper  to  determine  a  period  of  lime,  within  which  proposals  roa^ 
received,  and  after  which  a  contract  is  to  be  made  with,  and  a  charier  graqj 
to  the  persons  otTering  the  most  adt-antageous  terms  and  the  best  secarities: 
hereby  decree — 

Art.  I.  Those  persons,  whether  natives  of  New  Granada  or  foreigm 
may  desire,  in  virtue  of  the  Icgislaiive  decree  of  the  J5th  instant,  to  undert] 
the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  FaciGc,  in  the  isthmtti 
Panama,  either  for  ordinary  carriages,  or  a  railroad,  and  to  secure  to  ihemsd 
the  privileges  which  are  to  be  the  remuneration  of  their  labors  and  eipenl 
will  address  their  propositions,  enclosed  under  seal,  to  the  Department  oT] 
Interior  and  Foreign  Relations,  before  the  15th  of  Januaiy,  1S35.  ' 

Art.  2.  Persons  thus  sending  proposals  should  appoint  some  one  in  || 
capital  as  their  agent,  giving  him  instructions  and  powers  snIfideDt  for  condl 
ing  the  contract  to  be  made,  and  for  satisfying  the  Govcrnmeot  that  they  bJ 
the  means  of  accompliihing  the  work,  in  cisethe  privilege  should  be  granted 

Art.  3.  In  the  envelope  of  each  set  of  proposals  shall  be  a  separate  m^ 
orandum,  showing  the  name  or  names  and  the  objects  of  the  persons  who  W 
to  contract  for  ihe  work. 

Art.  4-  After  the  13th  of  January,    1S35,  a  day  and  hour  will  b 

the  opening  of  all  the  papers  containing  the  proposals,  at  the  Deparlm 

the  Interior  and   Foreign  Relations,  in   presence  of  the  respective  agents  ;  ^ 

a  contract  will  then  be  made  with   the  persun  offering  the  most  advantagM 

terms  and  the  strongest  securiues.     Such  contract  will  besubmitted  tQ^ifefl 

grcss  for  its  approval,  at  its  ensuing  session.  wt^k 

Given  at  Bc^ota,  May  37,  1834-  ^^H 

FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  SANTANdSeJ 

By  bis  excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  : 

LINO  DE  POMBO. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  ReUlioRfc 


)Ds  who  « 

il  be  fixed 
'eparlmein 


[  TraHilation.  ] 
(Dcvm  ^ruitln^  the  prlrlle^e  of  op^ulnff  %  ship-eanal  wrevst,  the  littliBiiu  of 
Panama.) 
The  Senaie  and  House  of  Repteseniatives  of  New  Graoada  in  CongTMS 
assembled,  having  examined  the  propositions  made  by  Charles,  Baron  de 
Thtenj,  for  opening  a  canal  across  the  istbroas  of  Panama,  uniting  the  two 
oceans ;  and  considering — 

(t.)  That  this  undertaking  is  of  great  national  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  fadlicate  commercial  operations,  and  will  attract  to  the  isthmus  the  busi- 
ness of  Europe,  America  and  Asia,  which  is  now  carried  on  by  way  of  Cape 
Hon)  and  the  Capeof  Good  Hope  : 

(i.)  That  no  proposition  hag  been  made  for  a  carriage  road  in  that  part  of 
the  repubUc,  notwithstanding  circulars  were  issued  by  the  Executive  in  vinne 
ofthcanthoriiation  received  from  Congress  to  conclude  a  contract  to  that  effect, 
according  to  the  conditions  fixed  in  the  legislative  decree  of  May  15,  1S34;  Do 
hereby  decree — 

AancLB  I.  Privilege  is  granted  to  the  Baron  de  Thierry  to  open  a  canal,  by 
■he  aid  of  the  walen  of  the  rivers  Grand  and  Chagres,  and  the  bay  of  Limon, 
adopting  such  positions  as  be  may  consider  the  most  advantageous  for  the  secure 
passage  of  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  ten  feel  water,  and  of  the  cargoes 
passing  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  such  territories  beloDgtng  to  New  Granada, 
as  be  may  need  for  the  establishment  of  moles,  wharves  and  other  works,  indis- 
pensable to  the  canal,  being  also  allowed  to  him. 

Akt.  I.  Afier  (he  said  canal  shall  have  been  opened,  the  Baron  de  Thierry 
is  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  it,  in  vessels  moved  by  steam,  or  by 
My  other  mechanical  or  animal  power ;  of  towing  vessels  of  all  sorts  through  it; 
ud  of  levying  tolls  upon  the  passage  of  vessels  and  cargoes  along  it,  according 
to  the  tariff  forming  part  of  this  law. 

§  I.  A  fine  of  five  dollars  per  ton  is  to  be  established,  in  favor  of  the  Baron 
d<  Thierry,  upon  every  ton  measure  of  vessels  of  all  denominations  passing 
thtongb  ibe  canal,  without  paying  the  duties  fixed  in  the  said  tariff ;  and  such 
nsEcls  shall  be  detained  until  the  fine  be  paid. 

j  I.  This  privil^e  is  not  to  prevent  canoes,  or  boats  without  decks,  belong- 
ing t-i  individuals  residing  in  the  province  of  Panama,  from  passing  along  the 
c»n»i,  provided  ihey  do  not  carry  passengers  from  places  out  of  the  isthmus, 
not  goods  intended  (or  exportation  ;  in  all  cases,  however,  in  which  such  small 
W)  may  injure  the  service  of  the  canal,  they  cannot  insist  on  passing  through 
liie  locks  and  sluice*. 

An-  J.  During  the  period  fur  which  Baron  de  Thierry  possesses  the  privilege 
of  uvtgiting  the  canal,  the  Government  of  New  Granada  will  exact  no  dniiea 
^  [(Mugn  goods  parsing  through  it,  to  be  consumed  in  other  countries. 
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Art.  4-  All  goods  or  articles  destined  for  the  use  of  the  canal,  and  of  the 
woiks  JDdispenaable  for  its  service,  shall  enter  the  isthmus  free  from  daiiea  of 
any  sort 

Akt.  5.  The  republic  engages  not  to  grant  permission  to  any  nation,  com- 
pany, or  individual,  to  open  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  a  canal  other  than 
that  to  which  this  decree  relates;  nor  any  other  commanicalion  by  water 
between  the  two  oceans,  within  twenty  marine  leagues  of  either  bank  of  the 
canal  which  may  be  opened  by  the  Baron  de  Thierry  ;  nor  can  any  privilege  be 
conceded  by  New  Granada  for  a  railroad  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  within  one 
league  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  canal,  until  after  the  expiration  of  two  yens 
from  ihe  djte  o(  its  being  opened. 

Art.  6.  The  passage  of  letters  by  the  canal  of  the  isthmus  shall  not  be  snb- 
jected  to  the  post  office  regulations  of  New  Granada,  nor  to  the  payment  of  the 
postage  designated  for  lliem,  in  ail  cases  in  which  the  letters  are  addressed  from 
one  foreign  country  to  another,  and  have  not  been  landed  in  any  port  of  the 
Granadian  territory. 

Art.  7.  The  authorities  of  the  isthmus  shall  not  have  the  right  to  require 
passports  from  travellers  passing  from  one  sea  to  the  other  by  the  canal 
political  authorities  shall  merely  take  account  of  the  names  of  the  passengers, 
and  the  places  of  their  residence  and  destination. 

Art.  8.   The  Baron  de  Thierry,  in  return  for  the  privileges  conceded  to 
by  this  decree,  remains  under  obligation — 

(t.)  To  deepen  and  widen  (he  rivets  Chagres  and  Grande,  and  to  eiteawtt' 
the  eanh  so  a^  to  give  p^tssage  to  the  waters  uniting  those  streams,  so  that  the 
navigation  of  the  canal  between  the  two  oceans  may  be  performed  with  conve- 
nience. 

(i.)  To  build  moles  or  wharves,  stores,  locks,  dams,  bridges,  and  all  other 
works  indispensable  for  carr)ing  into  effect  the  free  communication  betwecit  the 
two  seas. 

(3.)  To  keep  the  canal  in  good  condition,  as  well  as  all  the  works  coonected 
with  it,  so  long  as  he  retains  the  privilege. 

(4.)  To  give  up  the  canal  to  the  republic  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  from  its 
completion,  in  good  condition,  as  well  as  the  locks,  dams  and  bridges  pettain- 
ing  to  it,  excepting  the  vessels  and  boats  of  all  sorts,  tbe  stores,  fortifications 
and  artillery. 

(5.)  To  begin  the  work  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  privilege,  and 
to  complete  it  within  three  years  after  its  commencement. 

{6.)  To  pay  10  New  Granada  one  per  cenL  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
canal  from  freights,  fees  for  towing,  passage -money,  tolls  and  every  other  branch 
of  its  revenue  ;  the  Executive  being  charged  with  devising  measures  and  adopt- 
ing piecautions  for  the  proper  collection  of  such  per  centage. 

'  Akt.  9.  The  Baron  de  Thierry  is  to  support  the  expenses  of  erecting  such 
fortifications,  and  of  providing  them  with  artillery,  as  the  Executive  may  jadge 
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requisite  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  canal ;  be  is  also  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  garrisons  of  such  fortifications,  which  are  always  to  be  com- 
posed  of  Granadian  troops. 

Abt.  10     By  failing  to  comply  with  any  of  the   conditions  stipulated  in 
articles  8  and  9,  the  baron  will,  ipso  facto,  forfeit  the  privilege. 

Aar.  1 1 .  The  vessels  and  citizens  of  all  countries  which  may  be  at  war  with 
Hew  Granada  are  prohibited  from  using  the  canal. 
Given  at  Bogota,  May  27,  1835. 

JOSE  CORNELIO  VALENCIA, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
FRANCISCO  DE  P.  TORRES, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
EZEQUIEL  ROJAS. 

President  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
RAFAEL  M.  VASQUEZ, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

BoGOT*,  May  19,  1835. 
Let  it  be  executed  and  published: 

FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  SAXTANDER. 
By  His  Excellency  ihc  President; 

LINO  DE  POM  BO, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Relations. 


Tariff  0/  prices  0/  Iramporialiori  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  re/erred  lo  in  the 
3d  arikte  of  the  fortgoing  decree.     The  sums  here  staled  art  the  highest 
tbhich  can  be  demanded. 
For  every  ton  in  measure  of  a  vessel  in  ballast,  according  to  her  register, 
inclnding  the  price  of  towing  by  steatn  or  other  mechanical  power,  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  reals. 

For  every  (on  in  measurement  of  a  vessel  laden  wholly  or  in  part  according 
to  her  register,  including  the  price  of  towing,  not  to  exceed  forty  reals. 

For  every  passenger  in  such  vessels,  or  in  steamboats  crossing  by  the  canal, 
out  to  exceed  thirty- two  reals. 

Far  every  tou  of  heavy  goods  transported  by  boats  Irom  one  end  of  the  canal 
to  the  other,  not  to  exceed  a  hundred  reals. 

For  evetj-  package,  equal  in  size  to  a  barrel  ol  flour,  weighing  eight  arrobas, 
nm  to  exceed  twelve  reals. 

Atiicles  of  merchandise  of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  either  in  bales,  bar- 
ftli,  pipes,  or  other  covering  or  vessel,  to  pay  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  troops  of  the  republic  which  may  cross  by  the  canal  in  vessels  belonging 
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lo  ihc  contractor,  arc  lo  pay  for  their  pass^e,  namely,  eight  reals  (or  each  ehi<f 
or  other  officer,  and  four  reals  for  each  inferior  or  common  soldier. 

For  the  transport ni on  of  caiile,  horses,  and  males,  not  more  than  ihirly-lwo 
reals  per  head ;  of  swine,  noi  more  than  sixteen  reals;  and  of  sheep  and  goats, 
not  more  than  eight  reals  each. 

FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  TORRES. 

Secretary  of  the  Seaate^ 
RAFAEL  M.  VASQUEZ, 
Deputy  SccteUry  of  the  House  of  Representative 


Panama,  IsTHMire  of  DARitN, 

January  8,  183;. 

Gkntlimsk:  I  address  you  in  the  name  of  the  Baron  de  Thierrj-,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  manifested  by  you  to  leam  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
advantages  to  be  respectively  derived  from  a  canal  or  a  railroad  uniting  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.  It  would  be  a  work  of  great  diffii.ulty  to  obtain 
complete  details  on  the  subject  of  this  grand  and  interesting  project ;  and  as  the 
baron  has  explained  his  ideas  in  conferences  with  you,  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  present  together  the  reasons  by  which  he  succeeded  in  convincing  you  of 
the  vast  necessity  of  navigation  by  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus.  This  1  shall 
do.  showing  in  a  compendious  manner  the  principal  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  leaving  it  to  your  own  wisdom  and  patriotic  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
all  classes  of  your  (diow-citiiens,  to  submit  to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  the 
plans  for  realizing  these  views,  which,  if  executed,  would  indisputably  render 
this  country  the  seat  of  a  commerce  so  extensive  as  to  raise  it  soon  to  the  zenith 
of  prosperity. 

It  ii  evident,  gentlenaen,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  those 
who  have  conceived  future  benefits  from  a  railroad,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Government  to  solicit  propositions  on  that 
subject,  the  plan  of  a  railroad  has  been  pre/erred  without  due  consideration  of 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  executed.  In  saying  this,  do  not  understand  mc 
as  alluding  merely  (o  the  expenses  of  such  an  undertaking,  but  to  the  difficulties 
offered  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  executed  ;  and 
those  difhcuUies  would  cause  the  expend  of  the  work  to  be  doubled. 

In  the  first  place,  it  mu^t  he  recollected  that  a  road  across  the  isthmus  of 
Darien  could  not  be  executed  with  as  much  facility  as  in  other  countries  present- 
in  gthe  same  general  appearance.  On  examining  the  soil,  we  find  not  only 
tbo«e  natural  obstacles  which  might  be  overcome  by  perseverance,  but  also  (bat 
the  hand  of  Time  has  likewise  placed  many  other  incoaveoiences  in  the  way, 
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which  cannot  be  overcome  without  removing  what  has  so  long  opposed  the  de- 
signs of  the  people  of  the  isthmus.  The  Baron  dc  Thierrj-  determined  lo  judge 
for  himself  respecting  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  passage  across  the  isthmus  in 
a  short  lime  ;  he  landed  at  Chagres  ;  and  having  ascended  the  river  Chagres  up 
to  Gorgona,  and  examined  carefully  the  character  of  the  soil,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  railroad,  not  only  from  the  circumstance  that  ihe 
ground  is  very  uneven,  bat  because  the  prii 


jrface  has  been,  i 
of  ages,  covered  to  the  depth  of  many  feet  with  dead  leaves  and  olhe 


vegetable 


s,  been  decomposed  ;  and  have  thus 
must  be  entirely  removed,  in  order 
ou,  gentlemen,  well  know  thai,  of  all 
>nc  require  bases  so  firm  as  railroads  ; 
I  thickness  from  four  to  fifteen  and 


remains:  these  have,  from  unknown  caut 
been  converted  into  a  spongy  mass,  whic 
to  obtain  a  solid  and  stable  foundaiion. 
works  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  i 
and  as  the  existing  superficial  soil  varies 
sixteen  feet,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  these  decomposed  mat- 
ters, in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  foundation  ;  and  this  would  prove  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  railroad.  The  easiest  way  would  be  to 
rest  the  beams  upon  piles,  wherever  the  ground  would  allow  it ;  which  would 
Kldom  however  be  Ihe  case,  as  in  many  places  the  deposit  soil  lies  in  great 
thickness  upon  beds  of  rock,  into  which  the  piles  would  not  penetrate  ;  (here- 
fore  the  road  would  have  no  solidity,  and  it  would  be  impossible  lo  keep  it 
constantly  level 

Iq  the  second  place,  we  will  eumine  other  inconveniences  interposed  by 
nalore  against  the  execution  of  a  railroad.  From  the  chain  of  mountains  trav- 
ersing these  regions,  proceed  a  thousand  Imle  rivulets,  increasing  the  great 
rivets,  which  arc  themselves  partially  absorbed  in  their  lorn  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  streams  during  (he  rainy  season.  As  the  mountain  streams  bring  down 
great  quantities  of  wood  into  the  valley.s,  and  continue  running  the  whole  of  (he 
winter,  the  roads  will  be  obstructed  at  that  time,  and  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  clear  will  be  ruinous  to  (he  enterprise ;  while  (he  roads  themselves  will  be 
injured  in  many  places  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrents  washing  down  from 
the  mountains. 

Id  the  third  place:  independently  of  the  preceding-  objections,  is  another 
drcnmstance,  sufficient  of  itself  lo  present  a  very  great  obstacle  to  (he  establish - 
ment  of  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus,  namely,  the  thickness  of  the  woods  cov- 
ering the  ground.  These  it  would  be  necessary  to  clear  away  for  some  dis- 
tance on  each  side  of  the  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassments  which  they 
would  otherwise  occasion  ;  and  this  would  double  the  expense  of  the  work. 

In  the  fourth  place :  admitting  the  advantages  of  a  railroad  over  a  ship-canal 
to  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  determine  the  adoption  oftbeformer,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impediments  against  its  execution,  I  sdll  request  you,  gentlemen,  lo 
tike  into  consideration  some  circumstances  which  will  prove  ihat  it  would  be 
uleastmore  prudent  to  embrace  the  latter  mode  of  communication,  as  being 
laote  conformable  with  the  provisions  of  nature  and  with  the  independence  of 
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tbe  enietpriw.     The  Baron  dc  Tbictrj'  obtervcd  to  you,  gentlemen,  thai  i/ 1] 
GnnadUn  Government  had  proposed  to  esubluh  a  railroad  of  gold,  it  i 
hftvc  been  considered  more  pncticabtc  ib.iD  one  of  iron  ;  for  the  simple  reasoi 
that  the  counirj-  possesses  materi^s  for  the  former,  and  that  it  woald  be  a 
lately  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  those  of  the  latter.     Kvcd  the  Unil^ 
States,  not wiibsttn ding  their  extensive  resources,  their  numerous  iron-worki 
and  a  considerable  commercial  marine  for  the  protection  of  the  operaliona  | 
that   republic,    have  found   it   moie   convenient   lu   procure   the   iron  frO 
Europe  than  to  use  that  obtained   from  ibdr   own  mines.     Foreign   iron  i 
much    used    by    them ;    tut  lity  tou/J,  if  liey  fJtoftd,    gfrt    u/>  iht    mst  i 
that  from    Kurep*.       Out    is    New    (iranada    in    the   same   sitnalion  P      Ho. 
Does   bbe   ptwsess  the  maierials   for   a  railroad   of  iron?    Can  the  cannons 
required  for  the  wa>ls  of  this  forliess  be   obtained,    without  briagiog  them 
from    abroad  \      And    even    if    there    were    among    the    mineral    treasuif 
of  this  country  vast  mines  of  iron,  could  they  be  woiked  under  the  actual  c 
cumitances  of  it>  amount  of  |>opu[aii'>n  and  of  resources?     'I'lie  purchased 
foreign  iron  is  a  contingency  ;  and  as  the  possibility  ol  buying  it  is  n< 
tainty,  wc  consequently  cannot  depend  upon  sucb  a  mode  of  supply. 
GovemmcDl  give  assurance  tlial  it  will  nnwr  be  engaged  in  war  with  other  4 
lions,  even  with  those  in  its  immediate  Yiciniiy,  which  might  thus,  ty   tb( 
maritime  forces,  prevent  the  obteniion  of  these  supplies  ?     But  suppociing  t[ 
railroad  to  be  completed,  and  that  we  possevt  the  iron  requisite  for  repairing  H 
during  the  ensuing  twenty  years :  can  we  have  any  assnrancc  ilia:  aAer  that~ 
period  we  can  obtain  iron  from  abroad  }    The  want  of  a  single  rail  or  bar  of 
iridiug  value  may  render  useless  a  railroad  which  has  cost  millions  !     The  com- 
munications will  b«  at  all  times  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  any  ill-intentioned 
person,  and  the  interests  of  civilized  nations  may  be  injured  by  the  action  of  a 
single  imminral  individual,  in  removing  some  rails  during  the  night,  and  thus 
stopping  thecommunication  between  tbe  two  oceans.     Moreover,  where  arc  the 
saw-mills  for  cutting  out  the  wood )    And  without  them,  how  much  time  mu»t 
be  lost  in  cutting,  sawing,  and  otherwise  preparing  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a 
railroad  from  Panama  to  the  nottbern  coast?     Models  may  be  obtained  from 
tbe  United  Slates  ;  but  lliat  cuuntry  may  refute  such  assistance,  from  the  same 
reason  for  which  Great  Britain  roisht  refuse  to  send  its  iron — simply  that  the 
passage  across  the  isthmus  would  diminish  its  pohtical  importance  in  proportion 
aa  it  would  enrich  the  west,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  north  and  south.     Will  Brazil, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  be  indifferent,  when  they  lose  the 
hundreds  of  vessels  which  now  visit  their  pons  on  voyages  around  the  capes  ? 
South  America  and  Africa  will  cease  tu  hold  the  entire  control  of  the  passage  to 
the  west,  when  ibe  isthmus  of  Darien  shall  o/t'er  a  more  ei|)edilious  mode  of 
communication  to  the  merchants  of  Europe^     This  new  era  will  produce  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  tbe  mercantile  world ;  it  will  then  be  seen  how  imperiously 
necessary  it  was  for  New  Granada  to  adopt  a  mode  of  communication  which 


would  rcDiJet  her  independem  of  foreign  supplies.  If  ihc  lepublic  sliould  de- 
lenniiie  on  the  conslruciion  of  a  railroad,  it  cannot  be  independent  ;  and  all  the 
national  feeling  of  tlie  country  should  beexened  in  order  to  influence  the  selection 
of  the  plan,  in  ihe  execution  of  which  it  can  employ  its  own  resources  and  its 
own  labor,  which  may  be  protected  by  its  own  forces  and  care,  and  which, 
though  aided  by  foreign  capital,  may  yet  be  completed  and  maintained  by  its 
own  citizens.  A  railroad  will  always  belong  to  others,  whiliit  a  canal  must  be 
permanently  the  property  of  the  nation.  Nature  has  enriched  the  country  with 
tributary  streams,  which  supply  its  rivers  ;  she  has  already  opened  a  passage 
across  the  greater  part  of  the  isthmus;  the  chain  of  mountains,  which  might 
have  completely  frustrated  your  views,  here  sinks,  and  ts  cut  by  v.illeys  offering 
the  means  orcommunication  between  the  seas.  And  M'hen  thus  favored  by  the 
hand  ot  the  Creator,  are  the  uncertainties  of  art  to  be  preferred  to  the  certainties 
of  nature  ?  It  is  assuredly  much  belter  to  unite  the  favorers  of  both  opinions  in 
the  prosecution  of  one  grand  otjecl,  in  forwarding  the  execution  of  a  magniH- 
cent  work,  which  bhall  raise  this  spot  to  the  highest  place  among  the  greatest 
and  richest  countries  of  the  new  world.  Tbe  day  approaches  when  the  moulder- 
ing buildings  of  this  city  shall  be  filled  with  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
Europe  ;  when  the  grain  of  the  fields  of  the  isthmus  shall  lind  a  ready  market  in 
the  regions  of  the  west ;  when  the  cattle,  the  hides,  the  coffee,  the  indigo,  the 
cotton — in  a  word,  all  that  can  be  produced  and  manufactured  in  this  country, 
shall  find  an  outlet ,-  when  its  ports  shall  be  alive  with  ships  and  steamboats  en- 
gaged in  an  active  coasting  trade ;  commerce  wilt  rapidly  increase,  cities  will 
flourish,  rents  will  be  raised,  comforts  and  lelicity  will  render  cheerful  the  poor 
— Dci  for  a  limited  period  only,  and  in  obedience  to  the  wdl  of  other  nations, 
(as  would  be  the  case  if  the  railroad  pUn  were  adopted, )  but  so  long  as  public 
■furil  may  keep  op  the  canal. 

Gentlemen,  having  expressed  all  thit  1  thought  calculated  10  incline  you 
towards  the  undcitaking  which  favors  the  subject  of  this  note,  I  shall  conclude 
with  a  few  Hnes  re-peciing  the  present  and  future  condition  of  New  Zealand,  in 
order  10  enable  you  to  reply  to  every  observation  which  may  be  made  in  the 
National  Congrc&s.  New  Zealand  baa  been  hitherto  governed  by  its  native 
chjels  or  kingi ;  and  from  them  the  Baton  de  Thierry,  fifteen  years  ago,  received 
various  rights  of  supremacy,  in  virtue  of  which  be  has  since  been  a  soverei^jn 
chicC  A  profound  feeling  of  friendship  existing  between  him  and  the  poweiful 
chiefs  o(  New  /Zealand  who  visited  England,  induced  bim  to  yield  to  llieir  re- 
pealed instances,  and  to  engage  to  go  to  that  country  and  govern  it  as  principal 
chief,  in  order  to  secure  for  it  the  ble^ings  of  civili^tion  and  prosperity.  The 
BaT<m  de  Thierry  is,  accordingly,  on  his  way  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
Ntw  Zealand,  and  many  persons  of  distinction  have,  like  myself,  left  their  em- 
ployment in  other  Governments  to  consecrate  their  fortunes  to  the  service  of 
\h'!x  inhabitanu.  To  him  we  owe  obedience  in  future ;  and  we,  as  well  as 
^x»e  who  are  now  on  their  way,  unite  in  declaring  ihat  we  will  do  all  tn  our 
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power  to  second  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  and  for  tl 
honor  and  prospetiiy  of  our  adopted  country.  New  Zealand  has  been  declara 
independent  by  an  act  of  Parliament  and  by  the  British  ministry  in  1813  ;  om/^ 
and  wi//  remain  independent,  free  and  neutral,  equally  accessible  to  all  me 
to  all  flags  of  the  earlh  ;  it  invites  emigration,  protects  commerce,  favors  a^ri- 
cultuic,  and  is  ready  to  exchange  its  rich  productions  for  the  manufactures  and 
productions  of  other  nations.  The  geographical  situation  of  this  important 
country  renders  necessary  the  opening  of  a  more  easy  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  Europe  and  the  United  States  ;  the  isthmus  offers  such  an  advantage  ; 
and  the  Baron  dc  Thierry,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  young  family,  has 
fttced  all  the  dangers  and  expenses  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  assure  himself  per- 
sonally of  the  possibility  ol  a  communication  ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  on 
this  point,  he  addresses  his  propositions  to  the  Congress  of  Bogota,  authorizing 
me,  gentlemen,  to  have  the  honor  ofsubmilting  to  you  the  transcendent  reasons 
for  confirming  your  views  to  a  ship  canal,  instead  of  seconding  the  projects  \atW 
a  railroad, 

I   am,  gentlemen,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  consideration,  your  moi 
obedient  bumble  servant, 

A.    VIGNETI. 
The  Hon.  Mariano  Arossguexa, 
Jose  dr  Obaldia,  and 
Blas  Arossexe-na, 

Deputies  to  ihe  Congress  of  Bogota,  Ac. 


No.  4. 
\Transl^ion.'\ 
SUtement 

CoLOKBiA,  State  of  New  Granada, 

Panama,  August  31,  1833. 
Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  17th  of  May  last,  numbered  1,048,  gives 
us  the  utmost  pleasure,  as  it  places  in  our  hands  an  affair  the  most  interestiog 
for  our  country,  namely,  the  opening  of  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus:  wiUl 
which  view  you  also  send  us  vArious  questions  proposed  by  Mr.  de  Vilvak,  the 
inventor  of  a  new  plan  for  railroads. 

The  difficulties  of  obtaining  information  on  several  of  the  points  thus  sub- 
mitted to  us,  together  with  absence  for  some  daj-s,  and  sickness  which  ensued, 
have  prevented  us  from  giving  you  the  answers  as  soon  as  you  could  have  desired. 
We  however  send  them  to  you  annexed  ;  and  you  wilt  see,  sir,  that  we  have 
neglected  no  means  of  obtaining  light  upon  the  points  submitted  to  us.  May 
this  short  communication  produce  the  advantages  which  you  and  all  other  good 
citiaens  of  the  isthmus  expect  from  the  free  communication  between  the  Iwoh 
oceans  I 


we  ardently  agree  with  yon,  sir,  in  the  desire  expressed  by  you  ihat  the 
province  of  Cauca  be  invited  lo  take  an  active  part  in  (hia  enterprise  ;  and  as 
General  Thomas  Cipriano  Mosqueza,  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  present  the 
said  documents  to  the  Government,  is  in  thai  province,  his  co-operalion,  to- 
gether with  ihe  interests  which  the  inhabitants  have  in  the  attainment  of  this 
great  object,  will  doubtless  influence  ihem  pQwerfuUy  in  aid  of  its  completion, 
agreeably  lo  our  hopes. 

Being  well  persuaded  ihai  the  caniage-road  shoold  run  from  Porto  Bello  lo 
this  cit)-,  directly,  we  have  preferred  thb  route  to  every  other,  notwithstanding 
ihe  opinions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  lo  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Be  pleased,  sir,  to  receive  herewith  the  assurances  of  re.spcct  of  your  most 
obedient  servants, 

MARIANO  AROSSEMENA, 
PEDRO  OBARRIO, 
jOSE  OBALDIA. 
To  the  Governor  of  the  Province. 


There  are  six  points  upon  which  M.  Vilvak  requires  detailed  information, 
in  order  that  he  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  carriage-road 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pjcific;  which  communication,  in  our  opinion,  should 
be  formed  between  Porto  Bello  and  Panama,  leaving  aside  the  route  proposed 
by  the  English  engineer,  Mr.  Lloyd,  from  the  bay  of  I.imon  to  this  cily ;  for 
the  reasons,  that  the  distance  betnecn  the  ports  first  nanied  is  less  than  that  be- 
tween ihe  others  ;  that  Porto  Bello  is  a  safer  and  more  quiet  harbor,  and  has 
already  convenient  buildings  :  and  that  ihc  ground  is  belter  for  the  work. 

Agreeably  to  M.  Vilvak's  plan  of  curves,  in  order  lo  avoid  (he  ordinary 
difficulties  in  the  constructionof  railroads  where  their  track  is  crossed  by  heights, 
the  eminences  on  this  route  offer  no  insuperable  obstacles  ;  and  thus,  the  only 
objection  which  could  be  raised  against  the  line  proposed  by  us  vanishes. 

CoDsidcring,  then,  alt  the  questions  propounded  by  M.  de  Vilvak  in  order, 
we  shall  now  answer  each  of  them  in  detail. 

1.  The  ordinary  price  of  bricks,  one  lerci'-i  in  length,  half  a/erci'ii  in  breadth, 

and  two/w/jfui/js  in  thickness,  is  fifteen   dollars  a  thousand.     Master  masons 

and  carpenters  receive  for  iheir  work,  when  emplojed    in  the  city,  ten  realsa 

day;  and  when  employed  out  of  it,  they  require  the  usual  food  in  addition. 

Blacksmiths  (of  whom  there  are  very  few)  never  work  by  ihe  day  or  other  fixed 

lime,  but  receive  the  price  agreed  on  for  their  work.      Laborers  are  paid,  at  the 

uimost,  lliiee   reals  a  day  ;  their  employer  furnishing  ihem  with  food,  but  no 

liqaors  of  any  sort.     As  the  price  of  draught-horses  and  oxen  does  not  exceed 

aiilcen  dollars  a  head,  and  there  are  great  nuuibers  of  them  in  every  part  of  the 

iuhmas,  we  consider  that  it  would  be  much  more  advantageous  to  buy  them, 

'ti*n  lo  hire  them  at  two  or  three  reals  a  djy.     Mules  are  scarce  with  us,  and 

ihej  ite  generally  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  each, 

I-  The  number  of  tons  now  transported  across  the  isthmus  could  not  serve 


u  ft  basis  oFctlciiUlion  for  those  whoshoul<)  noiictalLC  Ihe  road,  masmncli 
the  dilScnlttcs,  obttaclcs,  and  cost  or  mufiporUtion,  ftt  present  prevent 
putB^e  t>{  gtntni  trade,  which  U  now  carried  on  bf  vriy  of  Cipe  Mora. 

3.  The  distioccs  between  the  two  most  notable  points  on  the  route,  in 
most  direct  line,  arc— rroro  the  city  of  Panama  to  the  house  called  Cangrr io,  ^^ 
and  a  tialf  miles  ;  and  tbence  to  another  houic  called  !M  itared  juda,  three  niili 
Trom  that  place  lo  the  sonice  of  the  Cardenas,  aboai  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
ihefets  bnl  tillle  water  In  the  stream  ;  friim  ibe  source  of  the  Caidents  to  the 
nioantain  called  the  I'cfion,  two  ntiie*  and  a  half;  and  Finm  that  place  to  (he 
Chilibte,  two  and  a  quarter.     The  last-named  rivulei  jtiinx  the  Cliilibrillo,  and 
boib  empty  into  iheCruccs,  opposite  the  deep  ravine  near  ihe  llnacaa.     From 
the  Chilibre  lo  ihc  entrance  of  ibc  Cbilitirilla,  two  miles ;  and  thence  to  the 
river  Chagrcs,  a  long  mile  and  a  lialf.     The  QiaRres  is  a  plcniifal  stmi 
navigable  for  small  vcnels  from  it  lo  ibe  Gituncillo,  live  miles  and  a  half.  Ki 
that  rivulet  lo  the  ravine  of  Sirdinilla,  on  the  siile  of  the  mountain  Algam 
is  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.     The  wbule  of  the  ground  from  Panama 
this  place  is  hard  and  level,  except  at  the  PeAon,  and  another  mountain  b* 
the   Cbilibnllo   and   the  Chagres  ;  neither   of  which,  however,  is   high. 
Al(purobo  is  the  beginning  of  a  chain  of  mountains  which  ends  at  Porto 
and  is,  moreover,  the  higbcit  in   tbc  whole  chain.     Prom  Sardinilla  to 
Gatun  river,  on  the  noitbern  siile  of  the  .Mgirrobo,  t)ie  distance  is  about  tl 
and  a  halfmilet,  in  a  straight  line  ;  from  the  Gatun  lothe  AgniluchomonntatS, 
the  second  in  height  of  the  chain,  are  three  and  a  half  miles ;  thence  lo  the 
river  Grande,  which  empties  into  the  sea  at  Naranjo,  the  distance  is  about  two 
and  a  hall  milcK     From  Ibe  Grande  to  a  torrent  at  ilie  foot  of  the  rough  monn* 
lain  of  Iguana,  two  and  a  half  miles  ;  and  thence  to  the  head  of  ilie  Jopnna 
river,  two  miles.     From  that  litile  river,  to  another  torrent  in  the  north  side  of 
the  mountain,  the  distance,  by  measurement,  iii  three  miles  and  a  half ;  and 
fitim  that  torrent  to  the  summit  of  the  Tnncbera,  a  mile  and  a  half.     In  this 
latter  distance,  in  which  the  ground  is  nearly  horizontal,  there  is  a  torrent,  fall 
ing  into  the  northern  sea.     From  the  point  last  mentioned,  to  two  wells 
Porto  Bello,  descending  the  Trinchcra  mountain,  is  a  mile  and  a  btlfdii 
Thus  tlie  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  is  fc 
two  miles  and  a  half;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  fourteen  long  leagues. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  account  of  the  distances  U  taken  from 
notes  of  Scfior  Domingo  Lopca,  who  was  charged  lo  open  a  path  across 
isthmus  in  1816,  at  the  expend  of  the  municipality. 

4.  The  value  of  the  articles  now  sent  across  the  isthmui  may  be  COB' 
sidercd  as  averaging  about  fiftj-  or  sixty  dollars  per  too.  They  are  carried  in 
boats  from  the  month  of  the  Chagres,  up  that  river  to  Cruces,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  leagues;  and  from  Cruces  to  Panama,  seven  leagnes,  OD  mules  and 
horses,  by  a  narrow  and  bad  ro.td.  As  we  have  said  before,  in  No.  3,  the  men 
and  animals  thus  employed  are  very  few  in  nnmber. 
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5.  Materials  Tor  masonry,  snch  as  day,  stone,  lime,  and  sand,  are  to  be 
found  is  abundance  on  the  way  from  this  city  to  Porlo  Bello. 

6.  The  Colombian  league,  here  adopted  in  indicaling  the  distances,  is  equal 
lo  six  thousand  varat ;  each  wna  is  of  three  feet,  and  each  foot  of  twelve  pul- 
gidoi  or  inches.  The  mile  is  a  third  of  the  league.  The  ton  contains  twenty 
qoinuls,  each  of  ahundred  CtsliHan  pounds.  Thc/aneg^  of  land  is  equivalent 
lo  twelve  hundred  square  varas.* 

Having  thus  answered  the  interrogatories  of  M,  de  Vilvak,  we  should  not 
omit  to  explain  some  circumstances,  noticed  in  the  letter  from  that  engineer  to 
M.  de  Visigne.  The  value  of  the  ground  which  the  roid  «ould  occupy  is 
not  taken  into  consideration,  because  it  is  not  the  custom  in  our  country  to  sell 
land  destined  or  applied  to  such  purposes  of  common  interest  ;  the  price  of 
the  public  land  in  the  maritime  provinces  is  two  dollars  they^nc^^,  and  in  the 
central  provinces  one  dollar.  The  duly  en  iron  imported,  according  to  our 
laiifT,  is  one  dollar  per  quintal ;  but  as  instruments  of  agriculture  have  been  de* 
elated  free  from  duty,  for  the  ad\antage  of  the  country,  we  conceive  that  upon 
the  same  principle  all  ihc  iron  which  may  be  imported  for  the  railroad  will  be 
declared  free  from  import  duties,  and  from  all  municipal  charges. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  statement  without  declaring  oar  entire  acquiescence 
in  the  judicious  opinions  of  M.  de  Vilvak.  Certainly  the  profits  of  ihc  railroad 
for  the  first  year  after  its  completion  will  not  be  very  great ;  but  in  tiie  ensuing 
yeats,  the  contractors,  the  isthmus,  and  all  mercaniiie  nations,  will  receive 
advantages  from  it  which  are  now  incalculable. 

If  these  statements  should  be  insulhcient  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  this 
important  affair,  or  M.  de  Vilvak  should  require,  in  order  to  form  his  estimates, 
other  information  which  wc  may  be  able  to  afford,  we  shall  be  happy  if  the 
Coverament  will  add  10  the  proofs  of  its  confidence  which  it  has  already  given  to 
us,  by  asking  as  again  to  procure  such  InFormation  ;  and  General  Mosqueza, 
M.  de  Vasigne,  M.  de  Vilvak,  and  any  other  person  interested  in  this  great 
woik  may  rely  upon  our  decided  co-operation,  as  well  as  on  that  of  every  patriotic 
inhabitant  of  the  isthmus. 

MARIANO  AROSSEMENA. 
PEDRO  ODARRIO, 
JOSE  OBALDIA. 
P*KAMA,  August  31,  1833. 

No.   5. 

\  Trans/ii/i'H.} 

lUnrep  ileclarlng  the  rniitons  nt  I'auunin  unil  I'ltrtii  Bella,  In  the  Isthmns  of 

rnnaiua.  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nutlona  fur  twenty  years.) 

Tbe  Senate  and   House  of  Represenlaiives  of  New  Granada  in   Congress 

issemWed,   having    examined    the    representations  addressed,   on    various   oc- 

■This  it  an  error;  (he/amfga  coDlains  ten  thousand  square  varat. 


,  to  tbe  CoBgnis  of  CoJombui,    bjr  tbe   iahibiUats  of  I^buiu    ; 
fono  ficUo,  ■olidting  the  coaceaion  of  free  (rule  to  tboBC  coouries ;  aod 


I.  fltU  ibe  ttthmai  of  I^aami,  bj  iu  gcognpUcal  pontioo.  b  capable  of 
■MteMMiBg  an  eucMm  coameree  with  all  tbe  naboos  of  tbe  eaith. 

t.  That  if  the  auatBiBcBt  of  lodi  public  pro^Mrit;  has  beea  delayed  hj  aajr 
olMiaetea.  it  b  the  datjr  of  New  Granula  to  moorc  Ihein  bj  a  law  wktdi  may 

wcore  theK  blcaMngi  lo  tbe  nation  :  Do  decree — 

Aaiicu  I.  Tbe  cantoni  of  Potto  Bcllo  and  Pumdm,  in  tbe  province  of 
Panama,  are  declared  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  natioos,  not  enemies  c^New 
Granada,  during  the  ipace  of  twenty  years  :  do  species  of  merchandise  ii  pro- 
bibilcd  in  them.  The  terenth  article  of  the  lawofjaly  19,  i3ii,  respecting  the 
manumiBsion  of  tiaves  and  the  abolition  of  the  flare  trade,  remains,  however, 
in  full  force  and  vigor. 

Ait.  I.  N'aiional  and  foreign  merchant  vessels  may  remain  for  any  length 
of  time  in  tbe  ports  of  the  two  cantons  above  named  without  being  molested 
under  any  pretext,  by  the  fiscal  agenU  of  the  Government,  either  at  their  en- 
trance or  departure,  or  during  their  stay, 

AaT.  3.  No  duties  of  anchorage,  tonnage,  importation,  e  i  porta  tion,  a&afo/a, 
deposit,  or  of  any  other  nature  established  by  the  commercial  law^  shall 
exacted  within  the  said  cantons. 

Abt.  4-    There  shall   be  no  monopoly  of  tobacco  or  of  brandy  in  the 
ton*  of  Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  nor  shall  any  contribution  be  exacted  upon 
tlic  dUtillaiion  and  sale  of  brandies. 

Arr.  5.  The  custom  bouses  of  Panama,  Porto  Bello  and  Chagres  are  sup- 
pressed. 

Art.  6.  A  cosiom  house  shail  be  established  in  the  port  of  Giorrera, 
the  business  of  which  will  be  conducted  by  oflicers  designated  in  a  special 
decree. 

Akt.  7.  All  merchandise  and  Traits  destined  for  consumption  ii 
of  Chorrera  Naid  los  Santos  and  Darien,  are  to  be  entered  at  the  custom  b( 
of  Chonera  ;  and  on  them  are  to  be  paid  the  duties  required  in  other  pans  of 
New  Granada. 

Art.  8,  The  foreign  merchandise  and  produce  found  without  having  ac- 
quitted the  duties  on  them,  in  any  pan  of  the  cantons  of  Darien,  Nati,  los  Santos 
and  Chorrera,  shall  be  confiscated ;  their  importers  being,  moreover,  subjected 
to  the  penalties  decreed  against  smugglers. 

AtT.  9.  By  a  special  resolution,  which  will  be  passed  at  a  proper  time, 
a  place  will  be  designated  to  which  shall  be  transrerred  the  principal  adroinis- 
tralion  of  tobacco,  now  established  at  Panama ;  and  all  the  subordinate 
odiccs  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  in  the  other  cantons,  not  enjoying  the 
exemptions  granted  by  this  law,  shall  remain  subjected  to  the  said  principal 
administration. 
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Art.  10.  Those  who  desire  to  sell  Toreign  goods  or  produciions  in  the 
cantons  of  Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  must  take  out  a  patent,  to  be  delivered  bf 
the  administrator  of  the  respective  branch  of  the  revenue  :  and  those 
who  contravene  ihia  disposition  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  four  limes  the 
cost  of  the  patent. 

It  shall  be  staled  in  the  patent  that  it  is  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
store  or  shop  ;  that  the  patentee  is  to  pay  Iwenly  dollars  per  month  for  a  store 
and  live  dollars  per  month  for  a  shop,  and  that  the  patent  is  to  be  reformed  ac- 
cording to  the  classification  adopted  by  the  respective  municipal  council  at  its 
ensuing  meeting. 

AaT.  II.  The  municipal  councils  of  Panama  and  Porto  Bello  shall,  every 
three  months,  class  the  stores  and  shops  for  the  sile  of  Foreign  merchandise  or 
productions,  and  shall  then  transmit  lists  of  the  persons  contributing,  and  of 
the  number  of  the  stores  and  shops,  to  the  collectors,  in  order  thai  ihcy  may 
note  the  patents  issued,  and  shall  express  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  patentees 
from  the  day  on  which  the  class  i  fie  a  lion  is  made. 

Art.  1 2.  The  municipal  councils  of  I'anama  and  Porto  Bello  shall  divide  the 
stores  into  three  classes  :  those  of  the  fiist  shall  pay  twenty-four  dollars  per 
monih  ;  those  of  the  second,  twenty  dollars,  and  those  of  the  third,  sixteen. 
The  same  councils  shall  also  divide  the  shops  into  four  classes  :  those  of  the  first 
shall  pay  eight  dollars  per  month ;  those  of  the  second,  six  ;  of  the  third,  four ; 
and  of  the  fourth,  two  dollars  each, 

Art.  13.  This  law  shall  not  begin  to  be  in  force  until  a  free  communication 
has  been  established  between  the  two  oceans  through  the  cantons  of  Panama  and 
Porto  Bello,  either  by  a  canal  or  by  a  railroad,  and  ihe  period  designated  in  the 
6rst  article  shall  commence  from  the  dayon  which  the  said  cantons  enter  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  conceded  to  them. 
Given  at  Bogota  on  the  2$lh  of  May,    1835. 

BLAS  AROSSEMENA, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
EZEQUIEL  ROJAS, 
President  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
FRANCISCO   DE  P.  TORRES, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
R,\FAEL  M.  VASQUES, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

BocoTA,  May  15.  1815. 
Let  ii  be  executed  and  published. 

FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  SANTANDER. 
By  His  Excellency  tlie  President  of  the  Republic  : 

FRANCISCO  SOTO, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Treasury. 


Na  6. 

Pavam.v,  December  7,  1835. 

Gentlimen:  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind  oflers  of  assistance 
in  procuiing  accurate  information  relative  to  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the 
Soulh  American  republics. 

The  favorable  revolution  in  the  political  condition  of  your  country  has  very 
naturally  attracted  the  aitenlion  of  other  nations  towards  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  improvements  expected  to  flow  from  sach  an  improved  Slate  of  your 
foreign  relaiions.  Blessed  as  you  are  with  a  soil  producing  in  abundance  the 
most  valuable  fruits  and  minerals  in  the  world,  with  a  free  Government  and  a 
virtuous  people,  your  march  to  greatness  can  only  be  impeded  by  a  neglect  of 
your  own  ample  resources. 

1  have  subjoined  a  few  questions  hastily  thrown  together  for  your  perusal  ; 
but  yon  will  please  not  confine  yourselves  in  your  answers  within  those 
narrow  limits,  but  freely  and  frankly  afford  me  every  informaiioD  in  your 
power  as  to  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  South  Acaer 
ican  Slates, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  BIDDLE 
To  the  Pkesident  and  Directors 

OF  THE  SOCIJtTY  OF  THE    FrIEN'Di  OK   THB   FkOPLI. 


Queslhns  addresied  lo  Ihe  Commtilee  0/ Ihe  Sociefy  0/  Frienjs  0/  the  People  t 
Panama,    December  7,    1835. 

1.  What  are  the  geographical  boundaries  of  New  Granada  ;  what  lis  Dumber 
of  square  miles  ;  what  proportion  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  how  much  is  act- 
ually cultivated  ? 

2.  What  quantity  of  land  belongs  to  the  Government ;  and,  at  its  present 
valuation,  what  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  it  as  a  fund  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  your  state  debts  ? 

3.  What  is  the  population  of  New  Granada?  In  answering  this  question, 
please  designate  ages,  sexes  and  color,  as  nearly  as  practicable. 

4.  What  were  the  annual  amounts  of  exports  and  imports  during  the  last 
year,  and  of  what  do  ibey  consist  ;  and  if  ihey  have  increased  or  decreased 
within  the  last  ten  years,  state  the  causes  for  such  variations. 

5.  What  is  the  annual  revenue  of  the  State;  and  what  are  the  subjects  of 
taxation,  and  the  amoant  produced  from  such  source  ?  What  are  your  muni- 
cipal and  local  taxes? 
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6.  What  is  ihe  chnrch  revenue,  whence  derived,  and  how  applied  ;  what 
the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  and  what  their  compensation  ? 

7.  How  are  your  esecutivc,  legislative  and  jmiiciary  departments  organized; 
what  ibe  number  of  judges,  their  juri:>dic[ion  and  compensation  i  What  is  your 
regular  mililitry  force  ? 

8.  As  iheie  has  eudendy  been  at  one  lime  a,a  arlifidal  Toa^A  from  Panama 
to  Crnces,  and  as  I  linJ  no  mention  made  of  it  by  Hitmboldt  or  other  travelers, 
yon  will  please  inform  mc  by  whom  and  when  it  was  commenced,  its  original 
cost,  and  ihe  uses  for  which  it  was  original^  designed — whether  for  military  or 
commercial  purposes. 

9.  What  is  the  relative  esient  and  population  of  the  two  provinces  of  the 
isthran;  (Panama  and  Veragua)  compared  with  (he  residue  of  the  State i*  Is 
there  much  commercial  Intercourse  between  those  provinces  and  the  residue  of 
theSute?  are  their  interests  identiRed  together,  or  are  they  not  frequently  in 
conflict  with  each  other? 

la  With  which  of  the  South  American  Stales  has  the  province  of  Panama 
the  most  lucrative  trade  ? 

n.  As  your  society  have  doubtless  reflected  much  upon  the  subject  of  a 
communicalion  by  canal,  turnpike  or  railroad  between  ihc  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  you  will  much  oblige  me  by  furni.shing  any  maps,  prints  or  manuscripts 
which  treat  upon  that  matter,  and  also  your  own  opinions,  at  length,  as  to  the 
advantages  or  disidvantages  attendant  upon  all  the  projects  which  have  been 
formed  in  all  parts  of  South  America. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  questions,  permit  me  10 
Bay  that  you  will  con ter  a  great  favor  upon  myself  individually,  and  perhaps 
serve  your  own  country,  by  entering  into  a  full  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
these  proposed  improvements,  and  furnishing  me  with  such  details  as  are  within 
the  reach  of  your  enlightened  society. 


(Erp<irt  at  Ibe  select  romnilttec  (a  Ihe  eleren  quextlnnH  proposed  hj  Colonel 
Ch>rU«  BidillP  lo  the  Society  nf  Friends  of  the  Country,  at  I'auania.) 


Pkesidencv  of  thk  Socirtv  of  Friends  of  the  Country, 

Panama,  January  10,    1836. 

Sia :  The  report  offered  by  a  committee  of  the  society  over  which  I  have  the 
honor  lo  preside,  to  the  questions  in  your  note  of  the  71b  December  last  accom- 


paDies  this,  after  having  received  the  approbation  of  that  body  in  a 
inary  session  of  the  zd  instant. 

The  society  ia  sensible  that  it  has  not  Tally  answeied  the  different  points 
called  for  by  your  note;  but  ihe  want  of  statistical  daU  in  New  Granada,  the 
nilural  consequence  of  Iier  inrancy,  has  prevented  the  full  development  of  ihe 
desire  which  animated  ihe  committee ;  thus,  no  imputation  of  negligence  or  the 
absence  of  frankness,  will,  I  hope,  be  applied  to  their  answers. 

Being  charged  lo  attend  to  ttic  inquiries  made  by  you  in  the  first  part  of  your 
letter,  respecting  the  actual  portion  of  the  Sonth  American  republics  and  their 
future  prospects,  I  must,  before  entering  upon  the  subject,  freely  confess  thai 
this  difficult  question  requires  more  than  the  insufficient  glance  which,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  I  direct  to  points  not  only  distant,  but,  for  the  greatest 
part,  not  in  communication  with  as. 

The  most  authentic  pipers  offer  the  information  which  I  now  succincdy 
communicate;  but  they  do  not  contain  Urge  details  relating  to  the  interior 
economy  of  thecountries  I  now  allude  to. 

The  republic  ol  Venezuela  continued  her  constitutional  career  for  more  than 
five  yeais,  and  promised  the  progressive  advance  of  a  state  favorable  to  her 
revenue  and  the  spirit  ol  her  liberal  institutions  ;  but  a  large  portion  of  those 
elements  of  discord  which  formerly  agitated  Colombia  has  caused  a  revolution 
in  Caraccas,  which  will  soon  be  quelled  if  the  Government  of  Venezuela  acts 
with  that  energy  she  has  shown.  From  this  partial  difficulty  an  immense  bene- 
fit will  arise,  by  which  in  future,  such  political  dissensions  will  be  prevented, 
chastising  the  conspirators  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Equador  has  just  emerged  from  a  horrible  struggle,  which  terminated  by  a 
change  in  her  constitution  ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that,  after  the  troubles  of 
every  description  which  affected  that  State,  her  inhabitants  will  aid  in  maintain- 
ing order,  to  repair  the  losses  they  have  experienced,  giving  vigor  to  her  ^li- 
cultural  industry,  which  is  the  basis  of  her  national  riches. 

The  republic  of  Central  America  has  been  the  scene  of  anarchy  for  many 
years,  but,  for  some  short  time  past,  consolidated  ;  her  institutions  procuring 
reforms  by  paciSc  measures. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  intestine  war  desolated  the  States  of 
the  Federation,  that  of  Costa  Rica  made  considerable  advances  in  agricnltare 
and  commerce,  under  the  auspices  of  peace,  never  for  one  single  instant  inter- 
rupted. 

A  military  chief  overturned  the  establbhed  Government  of  Peru  ;  she  is  now 
engaged  in  a  most  sanguinary  and  disastrous  war,  in  which  the  republic  of 
Bolivia  has  taken  part  Previous  to  this  unfortunate  event,  Peru  has  given  laws 
which  greatly  stimulated  her  mining  operations  and  her  commerce.  It  may  be 
predicted  that  the  intervention  of  the  sister  republic,  far  from  injuring  the  cause 
of  liberty,  will  seni-e  to  establish  the  prosperity  of  that  rich  country. 
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xenipt  from  the  injurioDs  effects  of  rebellion,  has  been  able  invari- 
ably to  folfill  her  dalles.  Free  from  public  debt,  and  aRtmated  by  the  spirit  of 
roercaniile  ffeedom  which  enriches  naliun?,  the  Bolivian  republic  is,  lo  a  certain 
enent,  the  admiration  of  the  rest  of  South  America. 

Chili  was  ibe  Grst  amongst  as  that  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting free  trade  with  an  open  port,  and  she  is  the  6rst  thai  has  had  the  fortune 
to  reanite  in  Valparaiso  a  prodigious  number  of  vessels,  which  has  caused,  as  il 
will  continue  to  do,  thai  beautiful  country  to  flourish.  Although  at  the  com- 
mencement of  bet  revolation  she  was  subjected  lo  those  fluctuations  and  political 
oscillations  tou  common  lo  countries  obliged  to  conquer  their  independence  by 
arms,  she  no*  reaps  the  benefits  which  a  good  Government  diffuses  in  the  midst 
of  a  tranquility  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  endure. 

Buenos  Ayres  desiring  a  Government,  by  chance,  more  perfect  than  is 
possible  in  her  circumstances,  became  involved  in  questions  of  internal  policy, 
vhile  temporarily  disapproved,  lo  be  revived  again  with  equal  excitement.  If 
my  opinion  is  well  fonnded,  as  soon  as  that  republic  forms  a  system  adequate  to 
ber  siloation,  tlie  troubles  which  alfect  her  will  disappear  at  once  ;  and,  by  favor 
of  the  influence  and  the  gifts  with  which  nature  has  distinguished  her  sons,  the 
Argentine  republic  will  be  eleraied  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity. 

Opulent  Mexico,  which  should  take  the  lead  of  all  the  new  republics, 
nnhappily  retroceded  from  her  fifst  consliiutional  career.  The  victim  of 
military  despotism  (as  at  one  lime  was  the  case  with  Colombia),  she  struggles 
against  her  dictator.  The  patriots  ot  this  continent  offer  vows  for  the  establish- 
mcBt  of  the  power  of  the  laws.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  that  rich  and 
vast  counliy,  will  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  a  few  years  of  profound  peace  will 
be  sufficient  to  heal  the  wounds  which  anarchy  has  indicted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  enlarged  upon  the  subject  of  New  Granada ; 
but  It  will  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  brilliant  career  she  has 
pursued  since  she  constituted  herself  an  independent  republic.  The  dictator- 
ship was  destroyed,  but  the  remains  of  that  power  struggled  lo  overthrow  the 
new  Government ;  but  on  two  occasions,  its  energy,  and  the  populaiity  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  triumphed  over  the  malignant  designs  of  the  con- 
spiralor^  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  Stale,  which  has  repelled  with  vigor 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies  at  the  moment  of  its  creation,  will  yield,  now  it  is 
consolidated,  to  the  attempts  of  the  discontented,  at  this  time  few  in  number 
and  destitute  of  courage. 

Inconclading  this  note,  1  congratulate  myself  in  presenting  you  my  most 
patefal  thanks  for  the  favorable  impresssion  this  country  has  made  upon 
TM.  We  hope  to  have  in  the  United  Stales  of  the  North,  faithful  friends 
»tid  protectors  of  the  great  enterprise  of  forming  a  commuuicalion  between 


the  two  seas ;   and   in   you,  an  aciive  agenl 
prosper!  ly. 

With  seniimenls  of  profound  respect  and  i 
your  obedient  servant, 

CoL  Charles  Biddi.k. 


vill   promote  coinm< 
ration,  I  subscribe  myself 
M.  AROSSEMEN. 
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Mr.  PaEsinasT  and  Memhers  ;  The  special  committee  named  to  answer  the 
note  of  Col.  Charles  Biddle,  containing  eleven  principal  questions,  from  which 
arise  others  subsidiary  to  ihem,  respecting  geographical,  political,  and  siaiisllcal 
deiails  of  Kew  Granada,  and  the  actual  situation  of  the  other  Souih  American 
republics,  have  finished  their  report  according  to  the  best  information  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  in  the  short  space  of  time  allowed  them  ;  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  fulfil  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  from  the  want  of  well  regulated 
and  suRicient  statistical  information  upon  this  country. 

To  assist  the  comprehension  of  the  answers,  which  follow  in  succession,  (he 
committee  thought  it  useful  to  adopt  the  sjsiem  of  afiislng  to  each  question  its 
respective  solution,  in  the  numerical  order  eslabliahed  by  Col.  Biddle. 

Question  i.  What  are  the  geographical  boundaries  of  New  Granada;  the 
amount  of  square  miles  ;  what  proportiL'-n  of  ih?  same  is  adapted  for  cultivation, 
and  the  quantity  actuiily  under  cultivation .' 

Answer  i.  The  geigrsphical  limits  of  New  Granada  are — to  the  north,  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  ihe  republic  of  Central  America ;  to  the  south,  the  Siale  of 
Equador ;  to  the  cast,  the  republic  of  Venezuela ;  and  to  ilic  west,  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

We  cannot  enter  into  detiils  respecting  the  boundaries  of  Venezuela  and 
Central  America,  because  there  are  now  pending  special  treaties  to  conclude  and 
fix  ihem  in  the  same  manner  as  wilh  Equador,  where  the  river  Chordie  has  been 
taken  as  a  line  of  division.  The  non-conformity  in  the  data  respecting  territorial 
extension,  which  is  found  in  the  different  geographies  which  we  have  consulted 
relative  to  the  ancient  viee-royilly  of  New  Granada,  causes  u^  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  of  them  ;  and,  for  want  of  good  private  maps  containing  a  survey 
of  the  republic,  we  have  thought  it  correct  to  take  the  medium  calculation,  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  Among  the  opinions  which 
enjoy  the  greatest  credit,  some  authors  concede  to  New  Granada  an  area  mncb 
Urger,  but  such  calculations  are  evidently  exaggerated. 

The  fertility  of  New  Granada  induces  us  to  answer,  that,  excepting  the  peaks 
of  the  Andes  covered  with  snow,  some  mouniains  of  rocks,  and  the  mineral 
regions,  the  remainder  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  producls  of  both 
zones.      It  is  impossible  to  gain  exact  iiifurmaiion  of  the  portion  susceptible  ol, 


ind  that  aciualljr  in,  cultivation  ;  for  we  are  altogether  deficient  in  statistical 
data  to  guide  us  in  this  respect ;  and  wiih  the  scanty  population  or  New 
Granada,  it  is  very  dilTicutt  to  gain  such  inielligence  ;  all  thui  we  can  decide  is, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  territories  of  New  Granada  lies  completely  un- 
cultivated. 

Qucslion  3.  What  quantity  of  land  belongs  lo  the  Government ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  its  present  price,  what  confidence  may  be  placed  upon  it  as  a  fund  for  tlie 
extinction  of  the  national  debt  ? 

Ansu)er  2.  The  public  lands  are  of  very  considerable  extent ;  but  not  hav- 
ing a  good  map  of  the  republic,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  we  can  neither 
define  their  limits  nor  calculate  the  number  o{/anegad<it  which  belong  toGovern- 
meoL  The  Government  has  fixed  the  minimum  price  of  land  at  one  dollar 
the  fanegada"  in  ihe  inierior,  and  two  dollars  on  the  coasts  and  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers.  In  the  present  state  of  our  population,  this  price  may  be  con- 
sidered high ;  but  there  is  eveiy  probability  that  they  will  increase  in  value. 

By  a  law  of  ancient  Colombia,  the  receipts  from  sales  of  land  stand  ac- 
credited to  the  national  debt.  Tbii  law  is  in  force  in  New  Granada,  and  tliese 
lands  can  be  bought  with  ihe  bonds  of  the  consolidated  debt,  with  every  security 
in  the  title  and  possession.  The  product  from  the  lands  subject  to  amortization 
of  the  debt  is  the  best  pledge  which  can  be  given  for  boili  debtor  and  creditor, 
and  offers  an  ample  security.  If  the  debt  were  divided  among  the  provinces, 
even  the  smallest  would  certainly  possess,  with  its  land,  sufficient  to  pay  its 
proportion. 

The  want  of  population,  and  repeated  domestic  troubles,  have  retarded  to 
this  time  the  congolidatioo  of  a  good  government,  which  has  been  the  cause 
why  no  speculations  have  taken  place  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  that  we  do 
not  know  ihe  real  value  of  this  luxuriant  fountain  of  national  wealth.  The 
Government  may  dispose  of  a  number  of  millions  ol  fanegadas  of  land,  with  less 
Ihau  a  fourth  part  of  which  all  the  debts  can  be  paid  ;  an  J  we  believe  that  every 
ConfiJence  may  be  placed  in  the  extinguishment  of  ihe  national  debt,  since  the 
value  of  the  Govermeni  landhf  is  more  than  sufficient  to  sccuie  and  in  time,  to 
cancel  the  debt  without  reference  to  oth;r  branches  of  the  public  revenue  and 
their  surplus,  which  can  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 

Qutition  3.  What  is  the  population  of  New  Granada.'  and,  in  answer,  please 
U>  desiguate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ages  and  sexes. 

AntXDtr  3.  According  to  the  generit  census  of  the  republic,  published  in  the 
Guettc  of  New  Granada,  No,  m,  her  population  is  one  million  six  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  and  nine  souls  ;  which  census  does  not  classify  ages 
and  sexes,  althougb  [he  Secretary  for  Home  and  Foreign  AfTairs  declares  in  a 
tiotc  that  such  would  be  published  hereafter ;  but,  as  this  province  is  particular 

*A  (iDcf ada  at  Und  is  one  himdnd  jrardt  iqaate.  or  out  hundred  thouund  iquaic  jardi. 
t  Tbe  committee  believe  that  the  land  occupied  by  Ihe  catUe  -A  the  church  also  belongs  to 
l^  tkmnucenl. 
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in  that  respect,  we  will  give  the  extract.    The  province  of  hoaina  cootai 
sevens-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sizty-Gve  inhabitants,  of  the  followiog 
classes : 

Secular  and  regular  ecclesiastics 53 

Married  men 7. '57 

Youths  and  male  children 'Si 9^5 

Unmarried  men  from  1 6  to  50 9.o6s 

Unmarried  men  above  50  years 1,450 

Mariied  male  slaves* 1 70 

Unmarried  male  sUves 541 

Friars 4 

Married  women 7-91° 

Young  women  and  female  children '6.3' 7 

Unmarried  women  from  16  to  50 v 11,  Jii 

Unmarried  women  above  50    a,  181 

Married  female  slaves 153 

Unmarried  female  slaves 41S 


Queition  4.  What  has  been  the  amount  of  imporu  and  eipotts  during  the 
last  year,  and  of  what  do  they  consist?  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  causes  of  such  variation  ? 

Answer  4.  The  importations  to  the  isthmus  during  the  last  economical  year, 
from  the  1st  September,  1S34,  to  31st  August,  1S3;,  have  amounted  to 
f  178,641  95J,  consisting  of  the  following  ailJcles,  according  to  the  cited  law: 

Of  the  first  class I'.S^S  3'} 

Of  the  second   class 140,809  93} 

Of  the  third  class 4,»oi  j8 

Of  the  fourtli  claK 290  84 

Of  the  Gfih  cla^ 3,201  03 

Of  die  sixth  class i.4SO  31} 

Mot  designated  in  tbe  above. 3, 139  6&\ 

Specilic  articles 3i.95o  5J 

<I78.64»  93t 

*  The  number  of  ilavd  Itreely  diminisbes  Ja  virtue  oE  the  ididu mission  law.  Vit  ilKmId 
also  oblErvc  ihat  ten  10  fifteen  tbousind  lou's  sb»j  he  idded  to  the  populilion  ;  fat  in  the 
towns,  19  well  u  in  tbe  ccunlry .  it  never  liappcDi  that  Iheie  is  m  exact  census,  Irom  Ibe 
cunccalmcnl  by  ihe  iDhabitanls  o[  Ihcir  children  and  deoendenti,  and  the  dilGcull;  of 
Einding  lliose  wbo  live  in  reiuole  pUce«  in  the  mouatains,  where  tbcy  cannot  readilj  be 
foUowed. 
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The  exports,  for  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $363,869  68  J  as  follows : 

Grass  hammocks $48  co 

Tortoise-shell 3,004  00 

Hides 1,400  00 

Horns 300  00 

Mother-of-pearl i, 960  00 

Shells 50  00 

Catgut 20  00 

Tanned  hides 308  75 

Ropes 4  50 

Straw  hats 9, 794  00 

Pearls 1 34,075  00 

Coined  silver. 64, 202  00 

Powder 200  00 

Gold  dust  and  jewels 16,913  621^ 

Silver  plate 13,114  75 

Coined  gold 216, 108  00 

Boards 447  00 

Sarsaparilla i, 920  00 

$363.869  68|^ 

At  first  sight,  it  appears  that  the  commercial  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
country,  since  the  exporls  exceed  the  imports  to  the  amount  of  $185,226  ;  but, 
if  we  examine  whence  this  surplus  arises,  we  perceive  that  it  consists  of  the 
transit  trade,  or  of  specie  remitted  by  the  merchants  of  Guayaquil  to  those  of 
Jamaica,  St  Thomas,  &c,;  and  hence  we  are  assured  that  the  balance  is 
against  the  isthmus,  as  by  the  following  calculation  : 

Real  products  exported  from  the  isthmus. 

Hammocks $48  00 

Tortoise-shell 3,004  00 

Hides 1,400  00 

Horns , 300  00 

Mother-of-pearl i,  960  00 

Shells 50  00 

Catgut 20  00 

Tanned  hides 308  75 

Rope 4  50 

^wls 34,075  00 

Gold  dust  and  jewels 16,913  62^ 

Boards 447  cx) 

Sarsaparilla 1,92000 

$60,450  87^ 
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Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  sums  thus  stated  bj  the  castom-hoose,  or 
rather  the  values  received  for  the  articles  imported,  are  not  correct,  (for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  above  articles,  amounting  to  $60,450  87^,  of  gold  dust  and 
jewels,  no  others  pay  duties  ;*)  still  the  difference  would  not  be  more  than 
$20,000,  making  $80,450  87J.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  commercial  balance 
is  against  the  isthmus  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $100,000  more  than  the  exports. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  data  necessary  to  show  the  amount  of  the  importa- 
tions and  exportations  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  bat  the  officers  of  the  customs 
have  provided  the  committee  with  that  of  the  last  five  years,  as  follows: 

Imports.  Exports. 

i830toi83i #305,209  31 J  $258,290  09 

i83itoi832 155,914  00  210,038  00 

1832 to  1833 245,719  28  233,809  00 

1833 to  1834 117,396  37i  87,503  62 J 

i834toi835  178,642  96 J  363.86968} 

Five  years $1,002,83793!         $i,i53,5"  ^H 

Ar/ic/es  of  transit  only, 

183010  1831 $161,231  87J 

1831  to  1832 102,558  26 J 

1832  to  1833 182,302  12J 

1833  to  1834 91.178  43i 

$547,270  82^ 


It  must  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  duties  does  not  proceed  from  all  the 
merchandise  which  has  been  introduced,  but  from  that  portion  only  which  is 
destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  country ;  and  that  those  of  transit  are  im- 
portations destined  for  Guayaquil,  Paita,  &c. 

The  amount  of  transit  merchandise  is  only  brought  up  to  1834  ;  for  the 
duty  of  two  per  cent.,  formerly  paid,  being  now  abolished,  the  custom-house 
keeps  no  account  of  their  value,  and  only  notices  the  entry  and  export  of  the 
packages.  In  the  present  year,  however,  the  committee  are  assured  that  the 
transit  of  goods  has  been  very  considerable,  and  believe  they  do  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  truth  in  stating  the  amount  destined  for  Guayaquil,  &c.,  at  from  three 
to  four  hundred  thousand  packages,  valued  at  from  $200,000  to  $250,000,  with- 
out confounding  them  with  the  importations  made  for  the  consumption  of  the 


"X*  The  customhouse  here  mistook  when  it  thought  to  require  a  duty,  imposed  by  an  am- 
cient  law,  to  be  paid  on  gold  and  silver  not  coined,  causing  a  heavy  loss  to  the  transit  trade 
and  to  this  province,  thus  deprived  of  advantages  which  passengers  firom  South  America, 
Europe  and  the  Antilles  could  afford.  By  a  neir  law  of  the  year  1834,  all  kinds  of  metals  are 
exonerated  from  every  duty,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  merchandise. 


country^  which,  according  to  the  above  calculations,  amount  to  $178,642  09, 
contained  in  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  packages. 

The  committee  will  now  enter  upon  the  several  parts  of  the  question, 
whether  the  importations  have  increased  or  decreased  within  the  last  ten  years ; 
and  they  declare,  with  regret,  that  they  have  considerably  diminished ;  which 
can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  to  the  great  trade  which  is  now  carried 
on  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  good  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  oceans  at  the  isthmus. 

The  commerce  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  Quito, 
greater  part  of  Peru,  and  Guayaquil,  which  formerly  had  its  course  by  this  route, 
is  now  taken  round  Cape  Horn  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  now  commerce,  is  limited  to 
the  small  traffic  of  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Veragua,  and  the  transit  trade 
to  Guayaquil,  which  every  day  becomes  less,  from  the  difficulties  which  attend 
upon  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads.  The  exports  of  produce  from  the  country 
have,  on  the  contrary,  increased,  as  some  speculators  have  managed  to  discover 
articles  which  are  of  value  in  foreign  markets,  such  as  horns,  sarsaparilla,  mother- 
of-pearl,  dye-woods,  fine  shells,  &c. 

Question  5.  What  is  the  annual  revenue  of  the  republic,  and  what  objects 
are  charged  with  duties,  and  their  amount?  What  are  the  local  and  principal 
imports  ? 

Answer  5.  According  to  statement  No.  i,  presented  to  Congress  in  the  year 
1835  ^y  t^c  Secretary  of  Finance,  in  his  report,  it  appears  that  the  revenue  of 
New  Granada  had  increased  during  nine  months,  from  December  i,  1833,  to 
31st  August,  1834,  $1,740,904.*  The  articles  subject  to  taxation  are  those 
designated  in  the  law  of  the  5th  of  June,  which  accompanies  this.  We  may  add 
that  all  the  products  of  New  Granada  are  now  free  from  export  duty,  and  some 
have  the  advantage  of  a  bounty. 

The  provincial,  municipal  and  commercial  imports  are  those  from  different 
bridge  tolls,  passage  money,  boat  and  ferriage  charges,  in  conformity  to  the 
res|;>ective  tariff  regulations  formed  by  the  two  provincial  chambers  and  the 
municipal  and  commercial  councils,  and  the  charges  which  they  levy  upon  cat- 
tle of  every  description,  both  alive  and  dead,  that  are  consumed  in  each  town  ; 
besides  which,  they  impose  upon  storehouses,  shops,  groceries,  apothecaries' shops, 
public  houses,  liquor  stores,  and  other  similar  establishments,  as  well  as  upon 
billiard -tables,  cock-pits,  and  other  games  permitted  by  law  ;  upon  water  taken 
from  the  public  acqueducts,  theatres,  public  exhibitions,  and  other  legalized 
diversions  which  are  offered  to  the  public  for  the  advantage  of  individuals  ;  and, 
finally,  there  are  charges  made  upon  mills  for  grinding  wheat.     Some  of  these 

*  it  haying   been   ordered  by  the  law  of  28th  May,  1834,   that  the  economical  year 

should  be  computed  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  31st  of  August,   and   that  all  current 

iccoants  should  be  closed  on  that  day,  the  statement  of  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports 

iondshed  by  the  Secretary  of  Finances  is  thus  confined  to  the  nine  months    from  ist  Decern. 

bw,  1S33,  to  31st  August,  1834. 
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bnu]ch«  of  revenne  w(th  which  the  province  of  Panftma  is  bardened  prodfK 
$io,ccioye»ity. 

Qut'lion  (>.   What  »re  ibc  reveno«  of  tlie  charch  ;  whenct  do  they  proceed  i_ 
■nd  how  are  they  applied  ?     What   is  the   number  of  ecelekiastica,  and  their 
compensation } 

Aiuwtr  6.   Being  without  aatislacioTy  referencca,  the  commiuee,  in  answer 
to  the  lirsi  part  of  the  qneslion,    will   limit  thcm»etve«  by  stating,  in  (tenetal^ 
tenna,  that  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  of  New  Granada  consista,  tat  Of  the  i 
dividual  contribntion*.  Ac,  wliich  amounted,  In  183],  to  $115,000,  of  whic 
the  Government  receives  onc-ihird  pari.     ad.  The  impost  of  the  firitfruits.*" 
which  burdens  the  agricLtlturiats  in  iheir  grain  crops  in  a  very  nuecinal  r 
for  he  who  harvests  seven  fancgas  of  such  produce,  pay*  the  sa 
that  has  an  unlimited  oatnber  ;  iKith  arc  obliged  to  fatiafy  the  curate  with  one  | 
fan^a  or  mea»ute  of  grain.     3d.  The  pious  foundations  {iMpoikiens)  which  it 
former  limes  were  established  individaaily  for  themselves  and    the   clergy,  1 
country  and   city  property,  as  securities,  bearing  interests  of  5,  3  and  i{  \ 
cent     4th.   In  the  exercise  of  some  cetemoiiial  functions,  as  mafriages,  burial 
funeral  honors,  panegyrics  and  maues.     In   the   iitttiroas  of  Panama  we  mafl 
calculate  the  foundations  of  revmiies  and  ftntemitic*  at  $>,  $00,000  ;  but  a  lar 
ponioD  of  the  rents  is  not  paid,    from  decay  of  the  properties  and   of  tl 
country.     The  funds  of  convents  stipprcsted  by  law  hav*  been   destined  fa| 
public  education  in  the  whole  of  New  Granada. 

The  commiilcc  want  information  with  regard  to  the  exact  application  c 
the  church  revenues  and  the  income  of  her  ministers  ;  but  it  mnst  be  observed 
that  our  bishops,  prebends  and  curates,  do  not  enjoy,  as  in  other  parts  q 
America,  very  considerable  allowances.  When  any  of  the  bishopric^  canoi 
abtps  or  curacies,  arc  vacant,  the  Govenimcnt  receives  the  tithes  which  app4 
lain  lo  them. 

In    speaking  of  the  general  revenues  of  the    republic,  we    have  aJreadJI 
stated  that  there  are  no  delaiU  to  ascertain   the   number  of  eccles 
can  only  report  that  the  isthmus  contains  fifty-three,  among  whoi 
friars ;  of  this  last  class,  there  ate  scarcely  in  all  New  Granada  two  hundred  and 
fifty. 

QutUuin  7.  How  axe  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments 
organized  ;  what  are  the  number  of  Judges,  their  jurisdiction,  and  compenaa- 
tion? 

^NJKvr  7.  The  Government  of  New  Granada  is  republican,  popular,  rep- 
rcaeotativc,   elective,   altemaiivc    and    responsible.     The   supreme    power  ia 
divided  by  its  administration  into  legislative,  executive  and  judicial.     1'he  l^>^fl 
ialalive   power  is  exercised  by  a  Congress    formed  of  two  chambers,  one  t 
Senators  and  one  of  Representatives,  whose  residence  during  the  sessions  I 

■  Cocoa  and  cofTce  plantaiions  arc  BKcmpt  from  the  charcei  of  tithes  and  tinlfruilSa  fl 
order  to  protect  tbae  tvancbes  of  agrinillure. 
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in  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  republic.  The  republic  is  divided  into  provinces, 
cantons  and  districts.  In  each  capital  of  a  province  there  is  a  provincial  cham- 
ber, which  meets  in  the  month  of  September  each  year,  to  discuss  local  affairs. 
The  municipal  body,  which  is  formed  of  the  chiefs  of  cantons,  have  only  power 
to  frame  cantonial  laws,  decrees  and  ordinances  ;  and  the  common  councils, 
of  which  there  is  one  in  each  district,  can  only  issue  those  required  by  each 
respective  parish. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  President,  and,  in  his  absence,  by 
the  Vice-President.  These  functionaries  reside  in  the  capital.  In  each  of  the 
capitals  of  provinces  there  is  a  governor,  who  depends  directly  on  the  Exec- 
utive, and  through  him  are  communicated  to  the  provinces  all  superior  reso- 
lutions, in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  communicated  to  the  cantons  by  the 
political  chiefs  who  are  the  immediate  agents  of  the  governor ;  and  in  the 
parishes,  by  magistrates  of  the  parish,  who  depend  on  the  political  chief  of  the 
canton. 

The  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  supreme  court,  residing  in  the  cap- 
ital, composed  of  three  judges,  a  fiscal  or  attorney,  and  a  relator  and  secretary, 
who  have  the  following  allowances  : 

Three  judges^  each   $2,400  per  annum $7, 200 

One  fiscal 2,400 

One  secretary  relator 800 

$10,400 


In  the  supreme  tribunal  all  causes  are  decided  after  passing  through  the 
district  courts,  composed  of  similar  officers,  who  receive  annual  salaries  in  seven 
districts,  amounting  to  from  $5,700  to  $8,500  per  annum  in  each  district  Be- 
sides the  judges  of  each  district,  court  there  are  likewise  others  who  aid  the  fiscal 
in  his  labors,  called  adjunct  fiscals,  who,  in  seven  of  the  provinces,  receive 
from  $300  to  $600  per  annum^  amounting  to  $3,300. 

These  district  courts  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  in 
the  second  instance.  The  judge  advocates,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  each 
capital  of  a  province,  has,  in  the  first  instance,  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  that 
have  relation  to  the  public  property,  and  receive  salaries  in  twenty  provinces  of 
from  $800  to  $1,500  per  annum,  amounting  to  $20,300. 

There  are  also  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  cantons  cantonial  judge  advocates  ; 

these  decide  in  the  first  instances  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  appertaining  to 

the  citizens  of  the  cantons.     Those  employed  receive  pay  when  the  municipal 

fund  will  afford  it ;  and  when  there  is  a  deficiency  the  municipality  nominates 

some  one  of  their  own  body  to  exercise   this  office,  who  consults  an  advocate 

upon  points  subjected  to  his  charge. 

The  parochial  magistrates,    of  whom  there  is  now  one  in  each  district, 
cannot  judge  claims  of  an  amount  exceeding  $200  ;    and  their  jurisdiction 
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does  not  ntend  bejrotiil  the  limiU  o(  ibe  yiuiA.  Thcf  do  not  rectiw  pa|s 
it  being  ui  af&cc  for  idvice  and  council,  U  u  alsii  lliat  ol  Justice  of  the  pcaOC 
whose  buikineH  it  b  In  endeavor  (o  bring  alt  caates  Ut  an  amiable  ronclunot 
vithont  rcTercacc  to  tbe  couiti. 

For  the  trial  of  purely  miliiarr  ofl'eBC«s  coancils  of  war  are  held,  ac- 
cordii^  to  the  regnlaliocis  of  tbe  armjr.  If  the  dclinqQcnt  is  an  officer, 
the  council  is  CAtn]>o>cd  of  Renerali,  coKmds  and  lieulcnJini  colonels^ 
The  sentence  nnit  be  CHifinned  bj  tbe  su[ueinc  ciiari-raariial.  composed  of  u 
officers  of  the  I>cfore-menrioi)cd  grades.  Sb»ttld  ibe  pritoner  be  of  the  l*nk  O 
sergeant,  and  ibcnce  downvardB,  the  ccmtt  is  Tormcd  of  captains,  and.  in  tbi 
absence  of  sach,  any  olbcr  subaltcrnii  (ilwjya  ptercriing  tho*e  of  the  high* 
rank)  may  take  tbeir  place;  and  tbe  sentences  must  be  approved  by  llic  tribani 
of  tbe  corresponding  district,  (<^nly  beld  in  CandiDumarca.  Cauca,  and  Mag 
dalena)  competed  of  two  officers  of  a  lieutenant  coloturs  grade,  to  fonn  | 
superior  mtlitar^r  court. 

All  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  decided  in  the  first  instance  by  tbe  biJiopa 
vicar-gcncra],  and  admit  of  appeals  to  other  bbfaops,  as  U  arranged  by  i 
laws. 

Commercial  atf^irs  are  decided  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  jufjge  of  fiiM 
instance,  and  liro  merchanis  chosen  by  the  contending  parties ;  their  sentence 
to  be  fuandeil  aii  known  truth  and  cautions  equity. 

Quejliom  8.  As  it  is  obvious  that  there  furmctly  existed  an  anificia)  road  from 
Panama  to  Crnces,  and  I  believe  neither  Humboldi  nur  any  other  traveller 
makes  mention  of  it,  I  will  thank  yuu  to  inform  me  by  whom  and  when  it  wu 
begun  ;  iu  otiginil  cost ;  distinctin  object — whether  (or  military  oc  commercial 
purposes? 

Aiawer  8.  We  cannot  entirely  doabt  ihal  the  road  from  Crocca  to  this  d(jr 
was  once  exceedingly  commodious  for  tbe  passage  of  droves  of  cattle  or  beaais 
of  bordeni  but  there  is  no  proof,  neither  U  there  any  appeaiance  of  Its  having 
served  for  wheel  carriages.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  period  when  it  was  con- 
stmcled,  and  what  was  its  original  cost;  although  in  the  archives  of  ibe  governor 
by  whose  direction  it  was  midc,  these  records  should  exiit,  unless  they  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  1737  and  1756,  There  can,  huwc^'cr,  be  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  tbe  destitution  of  thb  road  was  for  tbe  transit  of  the 
great  commeccia!  Inter- com  muni  cation  of  some  past  time.  It  altervards  be- 
came  a  channel  for  the  pasiiagc  of  troops  and  the  munitions  of  war,  as  veil  as 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Quttfion  Q.  What  is  the  relative  extent  and  population  of  the  two  provincei 
of  tbe  isthmus,  compaicd  with  the  rest  of  the  republic  ?  Is  there  much  comroer- 
cial  intercourse  between  them  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Sizie  ?  are  t)>eir  Interests 
identi6ed,  or  are  they  freiiuently  in  conflict  with  e,tch  other  .* 

Ansatr  y.  We  cannot  tell  by  the  map;  we  have  seen  the  quantity  of  miles 
sqtiate  contained  in  the  isthmus,  as  the  geographical  charts  which  have  been 
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fonned  have  for  their  principal  object  a  knowledge  of  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  neglecting  exact  calculations  of  ihe  interior.  The  maps  being  also 
on  a  small  scale,  are  not  fit  for  measurements  of  this  nature ;  hence  a  compari- 
son between  the  territorial  extension  of  the  isthmus  and  that  of  the  rest  of  New 
Granada  is  not  practicable. 

According  to  the  census  formed  this  year,  the  population  of  the  isthmus  is, 
with  the  whole  republic,  as  115,179  is  to  1,687,109. 

Quesiion  10.   With  what  South  American  State  has  the  province  of  Panama 
the  most  lucrative  trade? 

Answer  10.  Among  the  commercial  interchanges  existing  between  the  prov- 
inces of  the  isthmus  and  others  of  the  republic,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  as  of 
some  importance,  the  importation  of  beef,  tallow,  soap,  sole-leather,  and  other 
articles  natural  to  or  the  results  of  the  industry  of  the  canton  of  Alonje,  in  Ver- 
agua,  to  the  shores  of  the  province  of  Choco,  which  gives  in  return  the  products 
of  her  mines.  The  traffic  is  pre-eminent  in  its  character,  as  the  canton  of 
Alonje  abounds  largely  in  cattle  and  hogs,  while  Choco  does  not  possess  any, 
nor  soil  suitable  for  their  nourishment.  The  traffic  in  fruits  and  foreign  mer- 
chandise between  the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Panama  has  diminished,  and 
is  now  reduced  to  a  few  exchanges  between  Porto  Bello  and  Chagres.  The  peace 
which  New  Granada  has  enjoyed  since  she  constituted  herself  an  independent 
republic,  is  the  result  of  a  conformity  of  opinion  among  the  great  majority  of  the 
nations ;  and,  consequently,  the  people  understanding  the  advantages  derived 
from  their  union,  have  a  common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  of 
their  liberties.  We,  therefore,  have  no  fears  that  those  disturbances  occasioned 
by  the  dictatorship,  by  which  the  existence  of  the  Government  might  be  com- 
promised, will  be  now  repeated. 

Since  the  decay  of  the  profitable  trade  that  the  isthmus  of  Panama  sustained 

for  many  years  with  Peru,  the  south  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Equador, 

she  is  limited  in  her  mercantile  transactions  to  a  moderate  traffic  with  the  lasL 

From  the  time  that  our  communication  from  one  sea  to  the  other  was  allowed 

to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  transit  goods  were  subjected  to  heavy  duties,   the 

navigation  around  Cape  Horn  became  better  known,  and  the    Governments  of 

South  America,  increasing  the  freedom  of  trade,  ended  by  stimulating  the  passage 

by  that  route. 

Sach  are  the  causes  that  influenced  the  decay  of  the  trade  of  Panama ;  but, 

Wing  solely  the  effect  of  circumstances,  no  doubt  they  will  disappear  with  the 

existence  of  a  law  giving  freedom  of  trade  which  was  promulgated  by  the  last 

Congress,  and,  above  all,  by  opening  a  good  communication  across  the  isthmus. 

Then  will  she  recover  her  ancient  splendor,  and  we  may  predict  that  she  will 

surpass  that  which  she  possessed  in  the  limes  of  Galleons,  and  afterwards  during 

the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  troops  of  Napoleon  ;  for  an  unlimited  freedom 

of  trade  should  bring  to  this  point  the  valuable  productions  of  India,  for  the 

commerce  of  Europe  and  America  in  general. 
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Question  1 1.  As  your  society  have  doabtless  naturally  considered  the  subject 
of  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  by  a  canal,  rail  or 
other  road,  you  will  much  oblige  me  by  famishing  any  maps,  prints,  or  manu- 
scripts which  treat  upon  this  matter  ;  also  your  own  opinions  at  length,  with  re- 
spect to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  different  projects  which  have 
been  formed  in  all  parts  of  South  America.  To  avoid  unnecessary  multiplica- 
tion of  questions,  allow  me  to  say  that  you  will  confer  on  me  individually  a 
great  favor,  and  probably  be  of  much  service  to  your  own  country,  by  entering 
into  a  full  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  those  proposed  improvements,  and  by 
furnishing  those  details  which  are  within  reach  of  your  enlightened  society. 

Answer  ii.  We  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  plan,  formed  by  Senor 
Domingo  Lopez,  of  his  examination  of  the  ground  between  Porto  Bello  and 
Panama,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality  of  this  canton. 

You  invite  us  to  express  our  opinions  respecting  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  the  different  means  of  communication  which  have  been  projected  through 
this  isthmus.     We  will  now  consider  them. 

A  canal  that  would  unite  the  waters  of  the  river  Chagres  with  those  of  the 
river  Grande,  by  means  of  the  river  Obispo,  has  been  reputed  to  afford  the 
shortest  and  most  permanent  communication  of  any  that  have  been  imagined^ 
and  is  that  which  the  Baron  Thierry  solicited  to  open.  He  obtained  a  privilege 
conceded  by  the  Legislature  of  the  last  year. 

A  railroad  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama  has  also  been  reported  as  of  immense 
advantage ;  but  the  heavy  cost  of  levelling  and  consolidating  the  ground,  as 
well  as  for  furnishing  the  wood,  makes  the  undertaking  difficult 

A  mixed  communication,  taking  advantage  of  the  river  Chagres  as  far  as 
Ormes  for  steam  navigation,  and  a  road  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  McAdam 
from  that  parish  to  this  city,  for  the  passage  of  carriages,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  economical  of  all,  and  capable  of  most  prompt  execution.  Besides  these 
projects,  no  other  of  those  that  have  been  conceived  to  unite  the  two  oceans 
through  the  river  at  Rato  and  by  the  lake  Nicaragua  appears  to  us  worthy  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  any  enterprising  person,  considering  the  fisicilities  which 
the  narrowness  of  the  isthmus  and  the  lowness  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes 
offer. 

JOSE  AUGUSTIN  ARMIGO, 

MO.  AROSSEMENO, 

MANUEL  QUESADA, 

J.  B.  FERRAND, 

L.  LEWIS, 

JOSE  DE  OBALDIA, 

Dr.  JOAQUIN  MORRO, 

PEDRO  JUAN  DE  YEAZA, 

JUDEO  PEREZ  DE  OCTROAS  SICILIANO, 

TOMAS  HERRERA. 
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C. 

Bogota,  March  i6,  1836. 

Drar  Sir  :  I  send  you  by  the  bearer  copies  of  a  correspondence  between 
myself  and  certain  distinguished  citizens  of  Panama,  in  which  you  will  find 
much  useful  information  relative  to  the  statistics  of  New  (Iranada. 

The  sympathy  always  felt,  and  long  since  expressed,  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Slates  towards  this  portion  of  South  America  whilst  struggling  against 
foreign  oppression,  and  the  strong  desire  of  our  citizens  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations  towards  a  brave  and  magnanimous  people  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish their  rights  and  prove  their  ability  for  self-government,  have  induced,  on  the 
part  of  our  commercial  community,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  as  to  the  actual  condition 
of  New  Granada,  which  I  hope  will  be  equally  beneficial  to  both  countries. 

My  knowledge  of  New  Granada  enables  me  to  assert,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  she  possesses  vast  resources,  from  which  might  be  drawn  the 
elements  of  individual  and  national  wealth,  if  the  citizens  of  her  agricultural  dis- 
tricts could  find  a  ready  market  for  the  products  of  their  industry  ;  but  I  have 
remarked,  with  deep  regret,  that  agricultural  industry,  which  is  destined  one 
day  to  constitute  the  strength  and  power  of  the  republic,  now  languishes  for  the 
want  of  those  facilities  which  are  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both  agriculture 
and  commerce. 

Upon  looking  at  the  map  of  New  Granada,  we  are  struck  with  the  peculiar 
felicity  of  her  geographical  position,  bounded,  as  she  is,  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  and  intersected  by  their  vast  tributary  streams ;  but  it  is  melan- 
choly to  find  that  large  portions  of  her  fertile  valleys  remain  uncultivated,  which, 
by  the  exercise  of  moderate  industry,  would  sustain  an  immense  population  of 
free  and  independent  citizens. 

The  Slate  of  New  Granada  having  recently  emerged  from  a  protracted  war- 
fare, in  which  a  large  amount  of  public  debt  was  contracted,  finds  herself  in  a 
situation  unprepared  to  execute  those  great  works  which  are  calculated  speedily 
to  develop  her  own  resources.     The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  on  the  contrary,  having  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  free  republican  institu- 
tions for  more  than  half  a  century,  find  themselves  free  from  debt,  and  in  a  con- 
dition and  with  a  strong  desire  of  promoting  the  interests  of  New  Granada  ;  but 
the  pecuniary  means  of  accomplishing  these  objects  are  to  be  obtained  by  cor- 
responding concessions  on  the  part  of  the  southern  republic,  and  the  good  sense 
of  those  who  control  its  destinies  will,  no  doubt,  lead  them  to  a  proper  decision. 
Next  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  itself,  it  maybe  questioned  whether  the 
best  organized  Government  can  assure  to  those  for  whose  happiness  all  Govern- 
ttenis  are  instituted  a  greater  blessing  than  an  open,  free,  and  easy  intercourse 
^ith  one  another  by  land  and  water  communications.     These  facilities  for  ex- 
tending commerce  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  agriculture  and  manufactures 
Sanation,  and  thereby  augment  its  wealth  and  population.     They  yield  to  the 
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former  an  increased  price  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  an  aogmented  value 
to  the  soil  itself.  They  afford  to  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  a  more  exten- 
sive and  diversified  demand  for  their  industry  and  capital.  They  tend  to  diffuse 
useful  information  universally  among  the  people,  and  to  strengthen  the  cords  of 
social  union.  But,  in  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  there  is  another,  of 
peculiar  importance  to  a  Government  possessed  of  immense  bodies  of  public 
lands,  which,  by  proper  management,  might  be  relied  upon  for  the  certain  and 
speedy  extinguishment  of  its  national  debt  The  multiplication  and  improve- 
ment of  the  channels  of  useful  intercourse  afford  the  means  of  exploring  the 
national  resources  of  a  country,  and  invite  the  genius  of  speculation  to  fit  them 
for  the  use  of  man  ;  lands  too  remote  from  market  to  tempt  cultivation,  forests 
hitherto  regarded  as  inaccessible,  beds  of  minerab  and  fossils  unknown  or 
neglected,  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  enterprise,  and  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  citizens. 

In  considering  how  far  the  public  lands  may  be  made  available  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  the  Sute  of  New  Granada  might  derive  a  useful  lesson 
from  the  historical  fact,  that,  from  the  period  when  the  United  States  commenced 
their  system  of  internal  improvement,  up  to  the  present  year,  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  sales  of  public  lands  has  increased  from  $400,000  per  annum  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  $1 1,000,000  during  the  year  1835.  The  true  basis  of  all 
commercial  intercourse  between  independent  nations  is  that  of  reciprocal  bene- 
fits ;  and  it  is  idle,  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  society,  to  refer  the  origin 
of  treaty  stipulations  to  any  other  motives  than  those  of  securing  peace  and  pro- 
moting the  mutual  interests  of  both  the  contracting  parties.  Acting  under  these 
impressions,  I  can,  with  great  sincerity,  affirm  that,  in  proposing  the  project 
which  I  have  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  Panama,  I  accurately  estimated  the 
advantages  to  both  parties,  and  am  convinced  it  will  result  in  mutual  benefit, 
which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  is  the  only  firm  basis  upon  which  all  contracts 
are  to  be  established.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  long  contemplated  project 
of  uniting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  by  a  ship  navigation  must  be  reserved 
for  the  patriotic  exertions  of  a  future  generation,  when  the  union,  prosperity, 
and  resources  of  South  America  may  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  that  project, 
without  regard  to  its  expense,  or  the  revenue  which  it  may  yield.  At  present, 
no  well-advised  private  capitalists  could  enter  into  such  a  scheme  without  the 
prospect  of  utter  ruin.  The  question,  then,  is,  whether  New  Granada  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  Spain,  and  wait  patiently  for  another  century  to  carry  into 
effect  a  visionar}-  scheme;  or  whether  she  will  cordially  unite  in  securing  a  most 
important  benefit  for  the  present  generation. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  minute 
details  as  to  my  contemplated  improvements,  because  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
make  them  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  until  assured  that  they  will  receive 
the  sanction  of  those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  New  Granada;  but,  as 
various  rumors  have  been  circulated  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  state 
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to  you  that,  upon  certain  conditions,  I  propose,  by  means  of  steamboats  and 
good  roads,  to  carry  in  safety,  every  day  in  the  year,  in  about  twelve  hours, 
any  quantity  of  merchandise,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons,  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  a  price  far  below  that  which  is  now  paid  for  a  danger- 
ous, dilatory,  and  uncertain  conveyance. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  propose  making  a  railroad  from  Carthagena  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cauca  river,  or  some  other  point  north  of  that,  which  shall,  in  my 
opinion,  best  secure  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  valuable  productions  of  New 
Granada  to  the  Atlantic  ocean — an  object  so  important  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
State  as  to  require  no  comment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant 

CHARLES  BIDDLE. 
To  the  Hon.  Robert  McAfee. 


E. 

Bogota.  May  19,  1836. 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Lino  de  Pombo,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Departments,  to  communicate  to  you,  according  to  the  orders  of 
his  excellency  the  President  of  the  republic,  that  a  petition  signcJ  by  some  re- 
spectable merchants  and  inhabitants  of  this  city,  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Government ;  in  which,  with  reference  to  the  bill  that  has  already  been  approved 
by  both  the  legislative  chambers,  containing  a  privilege  in  your  favor  for  the 
opening  of  an  expeditious  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  they  make  the  most  advantageous  pro- 
posals to  realize  the  said  enterprise,  offering  at  the  same  time  similar  securities. 

The  petitioners  accept  of  the  privilege  approved  of  by  the  chambers,  offering 
to  New  Granada  the  following  advantages: 

1st  To  reduce  the  number  of  years  to  forty-five,  instead  of  fifty. 
2d.  To  receive  gratuitously  only  twenty  square  leagues  of  vacant  lands  in 
the  isthmus,  instead  of  forty;  and  to  content  themselves  with  only  one  hundred 
square  leagues  of  the  same  lands,  instead  of  two  hundred;  and  to  buy  them  at 
the  rate  of  a  dollar  each  fanegada.  * 

3d.  To  reduce  to  a  third  the  transport  duties,  which  should  be  paid,  ac- 
cording to  the  tariff,  by  the  public  officers  and  the  national  properly  of  New 
Granada,  instead  of  the  Aalf  assigned  by  the  decree. 

4th,  To  grant  to  the  republic  two  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
road  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 

The  above-mentioned  petitioners  also  promise  to  give  the  securities  required 
by  Ibe  decree  which  grants  the  privilege.  They  wish  for  their  petition  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country. 
Tkcy  solicit  that  notice  should  be  given  to  them  if  anybody  else  offers  any  con- 

*Ten  thousand  iquare  Castilian  yards. 
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ditions  more  advantageous  than  theirs,  and  promise  to  better  them  in  case  of 
competition. 

The  executive  power  coald  not  disregard  snch  an  appeal  and  snch  a  proposal 
without  incarring  a  direct  responsibility,  at  a  time  when  he  has  not  jet  sanctioned 
the  bill  approved  of  by  the  chambers,  especiallj  as  he  has  not  the  facalty  of 
making  objections  to  it,  to  have  it  reformed  as  may  best  suit  the  interests  of  the 
republic  Mr.  Lino  de  Pombo  has,  therefore,  been  authorized  to  give  you 
notice  of  the  above  siid  proposals  which  have  been  made  for  the  opening  of  an 
expeditious  communication  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  with  the  purpose  of 
knowing  whether  you  are  disposed  or  not  to  accept  the  same  conditions,  or 
some  others  more  advantageous  to  New  Granada.  Mr.  Pombo  is  ready  to  give 
you  all  those  verbal  explanations  on  the  subject  which  you  may  deem  necessary. 
Should  it  be  so,  you  may  call  at  the  Foreign  Office  this  afternoon  at  half-past 
three  o'clock,  or  to-morrow  at  half-past  nine.  You  will  be  good  enough  to 
send  a  previous  notice,  in  the  event  of  your  wishing  to  see  Mr.  Pombo.  It  will 
be  pleasing  for  him  to  be  able  to  remove,  with  snch  explanations,  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  you  might  perhaps  find  to  continue,  on  conditions  more  advantageous 
to  the  republic  ;  the  most  important  enterprise  which  the  decree  that  grants  the 
privil^e  makes  reference  to. 

At  Mr.  Pombo  s  request,  I  have  also  to  tell  you  that  every  new  proposal 
that  you  may  intend  to  make  ought  to  be  addressed  to  him  ;  that  whatever  new 
conditions  you  may  agree  to,  they  ought  to  be  consigned  to  paper,  and  author- 
ized by  your  own  signature;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  President  as  soon  as  possible,  because  the  Executive  cannot  delay 
for  a  longer  time  than  eight  days  the  sanction  or  rejection  of  a  bill  enacted  by 
Congress. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  you  a  testimony  of  the  high  esteem 
and  consideration  with  which  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

LORENZO  M.  LLEARAS, 

The  Chief  Qerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Home  and  Foreign  Departments. 
To  Colonel  Charles  Biddlk. 


F. 

Bogota,  May  19,  1836. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  this  moment  received  your  note,  in  which  you  propose 
an  interview  between  myself  and  his  excellency  Mr.  Pombo,  relative  to  an  act  of 
Congress  recently  passed,  for  opening  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans. 

My  present  impressions  are,  that,  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  New 
Granada,  the  executive  power  does  not  possess  the  ability  to  modify  or  alter  an 
act  of  Congress,  but  merely  to  reject  or  approve  the  decree  of  the  representatives 
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of  the  people.     Whatever  that  decision  may  be,  shall  be  submitted  to  without  a 
murmer  from  me,  except  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  BIDDLE. 
L.  M.  Llearas,  Esq., 

Chief  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


G. 
(From  the  **Gaceta  Extraordinaria "  of  New  Granada.*) 

Bogota,  June  6,  1836. 

Decree  granting  a  prwUegefor  an  intermarine  communication  through  the  isthmus 

of  Panama, 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  New  Granada  in  Congress 
assembled,  having  considered  the  propositions  made  by  a  number  of  individuals 
offering  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  road  with  iron  bars,  or  a  Macad- 
amized road,  from  Panama  to  the  environs  of  Cruces,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  navigation  of  the  river  Chagres,  with  vessels  propelled  by  steam  or  some  other 
mechanical  or  animal  agent  or  power;  and  considering — 

1.  That  such  a  project  promises  great  benefits  to  the  nation,  from  the  im- 
pulse which  it  will  give  to  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  many  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Granada,  by  the  exportation  of  their  fruits  and  manufactured  merchan- 
dise by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  without  the  delays  and  heavy  costs  now 
unavoidably  incurred : 

2.  That  when  this  undertaking  will  be  completed,  it  will  increase  the  value 
of  the  waste  lands  and  of  all  other  kinds  of  property,  public  and  private,  by 
augmenting  the  population,  and  consequently  their  consumption  :  Do  decree — 

Art.  I.  An  exclusive  privilege  for  opening  an  intermarine  communication 
through  the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  granted  to  that  person  or  those  individuals, 
citizens  or  foreigners,  who  shall  propose  the  greatest  advantages  to  New  Gra- 
nada, under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  following  articles. 

Art  2.  An  exclusive  privilege  for  navigating  the  river  Chagres  in  vessels  or 
boats  propelled  by  steam,  or  other  artificial  means,  is  given  to  the  undertaker  or 
undertakers,  for  the  term  of  forty-five  years  at  the  utmost. 

Paragraph  ist  The  privilege  referred  to  in  this  article  is  declared  to  be  void, 
in  case  Charles,  Baron  of  Thierry,  or  any  legal  representative  of  his  rights, 
sbonld  complete  the  canal  alluded  to  in  the  decree  of  May  29,  1835. 

Paragraph  2d.  This  privilege  shall  not  prevent  the  travelling  upon  the  said 
river  of  canoes,  piraguas,  or  other  smaller  craft,  belonging  to  citizens  of  Gra- 
nada; which,  however,  are  prohibited  from  carrying  passengers  and  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  whether  the  same  be  designed  for  exportation  or  home  con- 
sumption. 

*  The  original  was  not  received  at  the  Department  of  State. 
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X  3-  An  ciclusive  privilege  b  alao  gnnicd  to  tlie  pcnoo  oi 
taking  liie  coosirucUon  of  a  load  with  iron  rails,  or  a  road  upon  the  Macadam 
system,  frDin  ibe  head  uf  navigaiion  of  ihe  river  Chagtes  to  the  ciiy  or  Panama ; 
and,  a«  a  conicfguence,  the  triii»porUtion  or  cargoes  upon  the  said  roiid  shall  he 
solely  ciriicJ  on  in  ibe  care  or  other  vehicles  of  (lie  person  or  persons  under- 
taking the  enterprise,  during  the  abo\'e<meniioncd  period  of  faity  fit-e  years. 

Paragraph.  This  grant  shall  not  in  any  way  impair  the  tight  of  travellers  In 
perform  their  journeys  on  horseback,  upon  so  much  of  the  said  road  as  to  ihem 
may  seem  proper,  and  to  forward  their  baggage  upon  mules  or  other  beasts  of 
burden. 

ArL  4.  Seventy-two  lhoti«an(l^M/f<ri/<»  of  unoccupied  lands  are  granted 
the  person  or  persons  undertaking  this  enterprise,  in  order  tliat  ihey  may 
cure  fuel,  establish  posts  for  repairing,  places  for  discharging,  and  stores  for 
cciving  the  mcichandise;  form  stables,  post-houses,  and  other  necessary  ob- 
jects ;  but  the  expenses  of  surveying,  and  the  costs  for  the  titles  of  properly,  to 
be  given  by  the  auihutities  of  Granada,  ohall  be  borne  by  ilie  grsnlec  or  grantees. 
This  grant  shall  become  null,  if  the  undertaker  or  uudetiakers  do  not  comply 
wilh  the  conditions  stipulated  in  this  grant. 

ArL  $.  Any  land,  the  property  of  a  private  individual,  which  may  be  situ- 
ated on  the  tide  of  the  road,  may  be  occupied  by  the  undertaker  or  unileiiakers, 
if  tbis  should  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Panama, 
ajust  indcmniiy  having  been  first  adjusted  in  conformity  niih  the  law  ol  jtst 
July,  1813.  Furthermore:  if  the  undertaker  or  underukers  should  wish  to 
purchase  any  buildings  belonging  to  the  Stale,  which  are  not  under  occupation 
for  national  purposes,  and  which  may  be  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  same  shall  be  sold  to  them,  in  conformity  with  the  legislative  decree  of  6th 
June,  1S35. 

An.  6.  The  republic  binds  herself  to  sell  to  the  underukcr  or  undertakers  10 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  fanegadas  of  land,  upon  the  terms  and 
under  ihe  conditions  herein  set  forth. 

tsi.  The  undertaker  or  undenaLcrs  shall  designate  to  the  executive  power, 
within  the  term  of  live  years  from  the  dJte  of  ibc  eaecution  of  this  decree,  the 
situation  of  the  lands  in  which  ihcy  nill  select  the  said/ro/yJiAis,  with  this  pro- 
viso :  that  they  slull  not  designate  any  lands  occupied,  or  which,  in  the  opinioit 
of  the  Government,  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  counlr>'. 

id.   No  more  than  one  hundred  ibouxand  fanegadas  shall  be  selected  10 
one  of  the  maritime  provinces,  containing  navigable  rivers  within  their  tin 
and  the  remainder  of  the  said  number  of  fanegadas  shall  not  be  selected  in  1 
greater  proportion  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fanegadas  in  each 
one  of  the  interior  or  central  provinces. 

3d.  That,  in  the  lands  referred  to  in  this  article,  none  shall  be  comprised, 
the  purchase  of  which  has  been  offered  to  Gavetnment 

Art.  7.  The  undertaker  or  undertakers  shall  pay  for  each  fanegada  a  snm  not 
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exceeding  one  dollar,  or  eight  reals,  in  lawful  silver  money,  or  in  certificates  of 
the  interior  or  exterior  consolidated  debt,  for  their  nominal  value  ;  but  if,  upon 
the  day  on  which,  in  conformity  with  this  decree,  the  undertaker  or  under- 
takers must  open  the  free  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  the  conditions  set  forth  in  article  14  should  not  be  fulfilled,  then  he  or 
they  shall  restore  the  lands,  in  whatever  situation  the  same  may  be,  and  the 
Government  shall  restore  to  him  or  them  the  sums  of  money  or  obligations 
which  he  or  they  may  have  given  for  the  same. 

Paragraph.  The  costs  of  surveying  and  for  the  titles  of  property  shall  be 
borne  by  the  undertaker  or  undertakers. 

Art.  8.  Settlements  of  foreigners  may  be  made,  as  well  upon  the  lands 
granted  to  the  undertaker  or  undertakers,  as  on  those  which  he  or  they  may 
purchase,  according  to  the  conditions  heretofore  in  this  decree  set  forth ;  which 
shall  not,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  be  subjtct  to  pay  any  national  taxes,  in- 
cluding tithes  and  firstfruits  upon  their  farms  or  the  consumption  of  their  pro- 
duce ;  nor  shall  they,  during  the  said  period,  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
army,  except  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  invasion. 

Paragraph.  The  strangers,  by  whom  the  settlements  referred  to  in  this  article 
shall  be  established,  shall  not  be  slaves  or  emancipated  persons,  and  they  shall 
take  out  their  letters  of  naturalization  within  six  months  from  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  fix  their  residence  upon  such  part  of  the  republic  as  they  shall  have 
selected  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  this  be  not  complied  with,  they  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  settlers. 

Art.  9.  The  undertaker  or  undertakers  are  permitted,  pending  the  duration 
of  the  hereby-granted  privil^e,  to  establish  a  line  of  steamboats,  as  packet- 
boats^  between  Panama  or  Chagres,  or  both,  to  any  other  parts  of  the  republic 
or  foreign  ports;  provided  the  said  vessels  be  national,  and  be  in  operation 
within  four  years. 

AxT.  10.  Epistolary  correspondence  and  public  papers  passing  over  the 
isthmus  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  post  office  regulations  of  New  Granada,  nor 
to  the  postages  therein  imposed,  provided  they  be  upon  the  way  from  one  foreign 
country  to  another,  in  the  vehicles  of  the  undertaker  or  undertakers. 

Art.  II.  In  time  of  peace,  no  passports  shall  be  exacted  by  the  authorities 
of  the  isthmus  from  travellers  passing  from  one  ocean  to  the  other;  and  the 
said  authorities  shall  merely  take  a  note  of  the  number  of  passengers,  and  of 
their  places  of  departure  and  destination. 

Art.  12.  All  articles  and  specie  destined  for  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Chagres,  and  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  the  works  indispensable  to  its 
proper  operation,  shall  be  introduced  into  the  isthmus  free  of  all  duties. 

Art.  13.  An  equal  or  similar  freedom,  and  an  exemption  from  all  kinds  of 
local  taxes,  are  extended  to  the  articles  and  merchandise  which  cross  the  isthmus 
(^ing  intended  for  foreign  countries)  upon  the  means  of  communication  con- 
^lacied  for  in  this  privilege,  daring  the  term  that  the  same  shall  be  possessed  by 

^  undertaker  or  anderukers. 
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Art.  h.  Upon  the  esublubmenl  of  (he  navigstiun  of  ilie  river  Oiagres,  I 
completion  uf  the  rotd  leferred  to,  and  thu  acknowlcitgment  of  this  by  the 
guvenmr  of  tlie  province,  in  compliance  with  the  nth  and  tntixcijucnt  atticles  of 
the  law  of  the  yitt  ol  July,  1823,  of  which  ho  shall  notify  the  csecalivc  aathoiitv, 
the  law  Qf  the  35th  of  Maj,  1S35,  which  grants  a  free  cumincKc  to  the  cantons 
of  Porto  Bella  and  Paaima,  u [ion  observance  of  the  following  conditions,  shall 
be  in  full  foice  and  viitue: 

ist.  The  undcitaker  or  undcriakcts  shall  effect  the  necestarjr  improvements 
in  ibe  river  Chagtcs,  in  order  that  iis  navigation  may  offer  proper  security. 

id.  That  at  least  two  steamboats  >hall  be  kept  constanily  upon  the  said 
river  for  the  transporution  of  merchandise  and  passengers. 

3d.  That  at  all  times,  except  in  cases  of  accident,  both  comrounicaiiont  thai) 
be  prciecved  in  a  state  to  allow  the  passage  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  upon  them, 
in  fourteen  houis,  and  the  ttansponation  of  two  thousand  iiuintats  in  each  day. 

Art.  15.  The  undertaker  or  noderiakers  may  commence  water  and  n>ad 
communications  within  the  »pace  of  three  yean  from  and  after  the  dale  of  this 
decree,  or  sooner,  if  ihey  deem  it  convenient  so  to  do;  and  they  shall  be  bound 
to  conclude  them  within  three  years  of  their  commcucemeni. 

Art.  [6.  They  thall  dciermlno  the  tates  of  puuge  and  freight  10  be 
demanded  for  the  transportation  of  pauengers  and  merchandise  <ivcr  tbe 
isthmus  in  the  vessels  and  c.trs  of  the  undertaker  or  nndertalcers  ;  they  also  ore 
hereby  impowered  to  alter  them  each  year,  according  to  circumstances,  giving 
notice  of  such  changes  to  ihc  executive  authority.  Tlic  said  rates  shall  be  tbe 
same  for  the  persons  and  cargoes  of  all  nations  of  the  earth. 

Paragraph.  Whatever  mav  be  the  rates  fixed  up  jn  persons  pasMug  or 
travelling  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  in  tbe  vehicle*  uf  the  undertaker  or 
undertakers,  the  Uoops  and  prO)>erly  of  the  Sutc  travelling  across  the  isthmus 
In  luch  vehicles,  in  any  season  of  the  year,  shall  only  be  liable  to  pay  the  one- 
third  part  thereof. 

Akt.  1 7.  The  undertaker  or  underukcrs  shall  pay  to  the  republic  at  least 
two  per  centum  upon  Ihc  nctt  proceeds  annually  diiUablc  among  the  stock- 
holders,  and  ihia  sum  shall  be  applied  to  the  exterior  Colombian  debt,  so  far  as 
this  relates  to  New  Granada. 

Art,  tS.  On  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  forty-live  years  from  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  work,  the  undertaker  or  undertakers  shall  deliver  up  to  the 
republic,  in  good  order,  the  two  communications  between  itic  oceans;  and  they 
shall  also  be  obliged  to  restore  lo  the  Government  that  portion  of  the  seventy- 
two  thousand  fanega^las  of  land,  which  the  Government  shall  think  necessary  for 
the  objects  set  forth  Id  article  4- 

AaT.  19.  In  case  tbe  undertaker  or  undertakers  should  not  comply  with  any 
one  of  the  condition.i  contained  in  articles  14  and  15,  they  will,  by  the  v;iy  act, 
forfeit  itiis  privilege  ;  and  they  shall  furthermore  incur  a  line  uf  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollais,  to  be  applied  according  to  law.     Security  for  such  sum  shall  be 


given.  satUfaclorily  lo  the  executive  authority,  upon  unincumbered  properly, 
exceeding  in  value  the  aforementioned  sum  of  twenlr-five  thousand  dollars  by  at 
least  the  one-third  pari  iheieor. 

Art  2a  The  transportation  over  the  isthmus  oF  the  subjects  of  any  nation  at 
war  with  New  Granada  is  prohibited. 

Akt.  zi.  The  republic  binds  itself,  to  the  most  soleDin  manner,  not  to  grant 
upon  the  isthmus  privileges  similar  to  those  given  in  articles  z  and  3;  and 
funhermore,  to  protect  inviolate  all  the  rights  acquired  by  virtue  of  this  decree, 
ontil  the  expiration  of  the  said  lenn  of  forty-five  year*  bereinbefore  stipulated. 

Akt.  z).  This  privilege  shall  not  be  assigned,  transferred,  or  alienated  to 
any  foreign  Government;  and  all  disputes  arising  upon  or  under  it  shall  be  de- 
termined bj  the  authorities  of  the  republic,  and  in  conronnity  with  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

The  privileges  granted  by  this  decree  shall  be  the  maximum  ot  those  which 
the  executive  authority  may  grant  lo  the  undertaker  or  underlakeis;  and  that 
autborily  shall  adjudge  the  privileges  set  forth  in  this  decree,  on  the 
expiration  of  fifteen  days  from  its  sanction.  Within  the  said  term,  he 
shall  consider  the  proposals  addressed  to  him,  in  order  to  decide  upon  a  preference 
of  the  terms  of  some  of  ihem — these  being  the  only  conditions  which  may  be 
improved,  and  there  being  no  necessity  for  taking  any  other  guaranty  than  that 
mentioned  in  article  19.  And  the  undertaker  or  undertakers  shall  bind  them- 
selves 10  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  doll ais,  if  they  should  solicit  any  proroga- 
Uon  previous  or  subsequent  lo  the  expiration  of  the  terms  hereinbefore  specified 
for  the  commcncemenl  and  conclusion  of  the  work,  unless  the  river  Chagres  be 
made  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  the  one-half  of  the  iron  railroad  or  Macad- 
amized road  be  finished.  Any  proposals  directed  to  the  executive  authority, 
without  the  requisites  demanded  in  this  decree,  shall  be  returned  to  the  parlies 
therein  interested,  and  shall  be  considered  as  not  having  been  submitted  prior  lo 
the  dedsion  or  adjudication. 

BoootA,  May  19.  1836,  VALENTINE  FROEZ, 

President  of  the  Senat& 
JUAN  CI.IMACO  ORDONEZ, 
President  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
FRANCISCO  DE  P.  TORRES, 

Secretary  of  ihe  Senate. 
PASTOR  OSPINA. 

Dep.  Sec  House  of  Reps. 

Bogota,  June  6,  1836. 
let  iheabove  be  decreed  and  published  : 

FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  SANTANDER. 
%  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic, 

LINO  DE  POMBO. 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  Exterior  Relations. 


[TramhtioH,'] 

Decree  of  She  execuJive  aulkorily  adjuJicaling  the  privilege /or  opening  a 
marine  communicalioit  through  the  ittbmut  of  Panama. 

Francisco  dk  Paula  Santander,  President  of  New  Granada: 

Whereas  Charles  Biddle,  a  citizen  of  ihe  United  States,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  names  of  such  individuals  as  he  may  associate  with  faimseir  in  that 
republic,  of  the  one  part;  and  Vicente  Azuero,  Francisco  Monioy>,  Diego 
Davison,  Joaquin  Otrantia,  Raimundo  Saniamaria,  General  Jose  Hilario  Lopei, 
Joaquin  Escobar,  Juan  Manuel  Carrasquilla,  Ignacio  Morales,  Pedro  Ignacio 
lialderrama,  Diego  Fernando  Gomez,  Alejandro  McDowall,  Jose  de  Obaldia. 
and  Miguel  Saturnino  Uribe,  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  New  Granada,  of  the 
other  part;  yesterday  jointly  presented  themselves  to  the  executive  authority,  m 
the  ordinary  mode  prescribed  by  law,  soliciting  the  privilege  which,  by  the 
legislative  decree  ofthe  6th  ot  the  present  month,  is  granted  in  favor  of  an  in- 
termarine  communication  through  the  isthmus  ofPanama,  and  representing  that 
they  had  foimed  an  association  for  carrying  that  imponaot  enterprise  into 
effect: 

Whereas  the  said  petitioners,  in  a  memorial  duly  submitted  to  me,  bind 
themselves  to  undertake  the  enterprise  referred  to  in  the  legislative  decree  dated 
the  6lh  ofthe  present  month,  in  its  id  and  jd  articles,  submitting  themseivcs 
therefore  to  the  conditions  stipulated  in  its  i4(h.  15th,  18th,  i9lh,  zjd  and  33d 
articles,  demanding,  by  way  of  indemnity,  the  concessions  set  forth  in  the  (ih, 
5th,  6th,  yth  and  2  ist  articles,  which  they  accept,  as  well  as  the  terms  stipulated 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  conditions  of  article  6th,  in  the  paragraph  of  the 
i6lb,  and  in  the  17th  article,  together  with  those  limiting  the  duration  of  this 
privilege  to  forty-five  years,  which  extension  only  they  solicit,  and  binding 
themselves  for  the  punctual  obscr^-ance  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid 
legislative  decree: 

And  finding  the  aforesaid  proposals  conformable  to  the  said  l^islative  act, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  power  reserved  10  me  in  its  13d  article,  with  the  prior  assent 
ofthe  Government  council,  1  do  decree  thus; 

Art.  I.  The  privilege  for  an  intcrmarine  communication  over  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  is  granted  to  the  undertakers  of  the  enterprise  by  the  legislative 
decree  of  the  6ih  of  the  present  month,  is  adjudicated  in  the  fullest  manner, 
according  to  the  liberal  tenor  of  the  said  legislative  act,  to  the  association  formed 
by  Charles  Biddle,  a  citizen  of  the  Untied  States,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the 
names  of  those  in  that  republic  who  may  associate  themseivcs  with  him,  on  ibe 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  Vicente  Azuero,  Francisco  Montoya,  Diego 
Davison,  Joaquin  Orrantia,  Raimundo  Saniamaria,  General  Jose  Hilario  Lopez, 
Joaquin  Escobar.  Juan  Manuel  Carrasquilla,  Ignacio  Morales,  Pedro  Ignacio 
Balderrama,  Diego  Fernando  Gomes,  Alejandro  McDowell,  Jose  dc  Obaldia, 
and  Manuel  S.  Uribe,  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  New  Granada, 
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Art  2.  Before  the  said  association  shall  enter  into  the  employment  of  the 
privilege  graoled  bv  the  Congress  of  Granada,  and  which  has  been  adjudicated 
to  them,  they  must  fulfil  the  formalities  prescribed  in  the  7th  article  of  the  eie- 
cutivc  decree  made  in  furtherance  of  the  legislative  order  en  the  6th  of  this 
month,  to  wil:  To  lender  within  three  dajs  the  writings  of  obligation,  in  which 
the  legislative  decree  ol  the  privilege,  and  ihe  present  order  of  adjudication, 
shall  be  recited  word  for  word  ;  also,  to  enter  wiihin  thirty  days,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  csecutive  authority,  the  above-mentioned  security  for  the  fine  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  in  the  mode  and  under  the  circumstances  specified 
in  the  19th  article  of  the  legislative  deciee  of  privilege  ;  furthermore,  to  enter 
security,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  and  laws  followed  in  the  cases  of  the 
execution  of  all  legislative  privileges,  for  the  fine  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to 
which  the  undertakers  will  be  made  liable  in  the  case  suggested  in  article  23d  ; 
proceeding  in  the  whole  in  compliance  with  the  instrument  granting  the 
privilege. 

Art  3.  The  acceptance  of  the  documents  alluded  to  En  the  preceding  article 
being,  necessarily,  by  the  executive  authority,  shall  be  certified  under  the  hand 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Exterior  Rela- 
tions, to  whom  the  execution  of  this  decree  is  confided,  which  he  will  communi- 
cate to  whom  it  may  concern,  together  with  a.  notice  of  the  hour  at  which  this 
was  executed, 

BoGOT*,  June  J2,  1836. 

FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  SANTANDER. 
Bj  His  Excellency  the  Ptesident  of  the  Republic: 

LINO  DE  POMBO, 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  Extettor  Relations. 


H. 

BoaoTA,  June  28,  1836. 
C0LOK8L:  I  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  your  esteemed 
fkvor,  finding  that  you  have  not  the  least  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Gov- 
nnment  of  Granada,  in  regard  to  the  important  question  of  granting  a  privilege 
'ot ripening  an  intennarine  communication  through  the  isthmus  of  Daricn.  [ 
Wc  been  active  in  this  matter,  animated  with  a  desiie  of  promoting  the  general 
imncis  of  New  Granada,  together  with  those  of  the  isthmus  provinces ;  and 
■oj  aiiafaction  is  increased  to  a  very  high  degree,  by  a  very  confident  assurance 
'hiiihc  undertaking  will  be  completed.  I  have  seen  the  interests  of  my  fellow- 
MatHiymtn  identiBed  with  those  of  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent,  and 
'W  my  sjrmpathies  for  the  United  States  have  been  giatified.  I  ha\e  in  this 
Dunnei  made  some  reiurri  for  those  good  wishes  which  have  induced  me  to 
opms  lie  moii  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  reception  which  I  there  met 
■iih  in  limes  less  propitious  for  me  than  ihc  piesenL 
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May  heaven  crown  your  efforts  in  the  enterprise  which  you  have  ondcrlaken,    i 
id  lavishly  shower  its  benetits  upon  your  countrymen  and  my  own. 
Accept  the  seniiments  of  consideration  with  which  I  subscribe  myself, 
Your  very  obedieni  servant, 

F.  P.  SANTANDER. 
Colonel  Chablks  BmDLe. 


Bogota,  June  28,  1836. 

Our  much  estbemed  Sir  and  Friend;  We  have  the  pleasure  of  replying  to 
your  valedictory  letter,  which  you  were  pleased  to  address  to  us,  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  sad  to  ourselves  ;  rejoicing,  however,  in  the  happy  termination 
of  ihe  important  negotiation  conducied  by  you  for  ihe  esiablishmeni  of  a  free 
communication  over  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  whereby  the  commerce  of  the 
North  and  South  American  repnblies  will  be  extended,  the  tardy  intercourse 
between  the  old  and  new  worlds  quickened,  and  a  life  and  wealth  be  imparted 
to  the  almost  annihilated  provinces  of  that  region. 

Great  were  the  difficulties  which  intervened,  before  the  concession  was  ob- 
tained ;  moments  have  passed  at  which  a  complete  overthrow  seemed  impend- 
ing over  the  ffforls  which  were  being  excried  with  a  view  to  oblaio  immense 
advantages  to  the  commerce  of  ihe  world,  and  particularly  to  the  United  States 
and  New  Granada,  the  mercantile  relations  of  which  two  countries  must  bind 
themselves  from  day  to  day,  until  they  shall  become  united  as  brothers,  since 
such  they  are  by  nature.  But  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  Fate  that  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien,  celebrated  for  its  geographical  position  since  first  the  fleet  of 
Spain  discovered  the  Columbian  hemispbt-re,  should  no  longer  remain  an  ob- 
scure spot  ;  that  its  ports  should  no  longer,  like  the  deserts,  be  lost  10  the  com- 
merce of  nations ;  and,  finally,  it  was  decreed  that  the  /reesi  people  on  earth 
should  undertake  accomplishing  that  metamorphosis  which  will  place  the  isthmus 
amongst  the  foremost  of  contemporaneous  nations. 

If  our  services  have  contributed  to  the  fortunate  termination  of  the  law  for 
granting  this  privilege,  it  was  but  just  that  they  should  be  exerted  in  our  capacitjr 
of  deputies  from  Granada,  since  we  thereby  fulfilled  our  duties  and  complied  with 
our  oaths.  We,  therefore,  have  not  the  right  to  receive  the  praises  which  you 
have  heaped  upon  us  for  our  feeble  services  consecrated  to  our  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  merit  our  eulogiums  for  the  prudent  and  skillful  conduct 
which  you  have  pursued,  for  your  indefatigable  zeal  and  for  the  honorable  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  adhered  to  your  novel  and  solemn  engagements  with  the 
Granada  association  ;  engagements  which  shall  never  be  violated  byeiiherparty, 
and  which  aim  at  the  completion  of  the  grandest  undertaking  hitherto  registered 
in  the  annals  of  South  America. 
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We  wish  you  a  speedy  and  agreeable  passage  to  your  native  country,  and 
trust  that  your  return  to  the  theatre  of  operations  of  this  united  company  may 
be  as  prompt  and  fortunate  as  your  devoted  servants  and  sincere  friends  can 
possibly  wish. 

B.  AROSSEMENA, 
JOSE  DE  OBALDIA, 
in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name 
of  his  absent  colleagues, 
Geronimo  Garcia  and  Escolastico  Romero. 
Col.  Charles  Biddle. 


K. 

Bogota,  June  28,  1836. 

Respected  Sir  :  Since  Mr.  Azuero  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  association 
formed  at  this  capital  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  charter  to  open  an  inter- 
marine  communication  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama  had  the  pleasure  of  act- 
ing in  concert  with  you  in  that  enterprise,  they  have  experienced  the  most  ardent 
desire  to  furnish  you  with  unequivocal  proof  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
feel  themselves  allied  to  you,  not  only  in  interests,  but  also  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship.  The  company  trust  that  time  will  furnish  an  opportunity  for  testify- 
ing their  sentiments  towards  you  upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  meanwhile  we 
solicit,  in  their  name,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept,  as  a  slight  token,  a 
banquet,  which,  by  their  instructions,  has  been  prepared  in  your  honor  for 
the  30th  of  this  month,  at  number  25  in  the  street  of  the  **  Universidad 
Antigua." 

We  have  the  honor  of  subscribing  ourselves  your  most  obedient  humble 
servants. 


Col.  Charles  Biddle. 


A.  McDOWALL  ) 

JOAQUIN  ORRANTIA,  (•  Committee. 
IGNACIO  MORALES,    ) 
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Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Bogota,  June  24,  1836. 

Sir  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
final  success  and  completion  of  a  contract  for  the  privilege  of  constructing  a 
Toad  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  with  the  Government  of  New  Granada. 
T^is  great  and  enterprising  work  must  eventually  be  of  immense  importance  to 

^tic  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  become  **  the  highway  of  nations/' 

^^  give  a  new  direction  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
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The  many  CDabaTnuiog  circumstances  which  you  have  had  loencoanler  a 
only  lie'  appreciated  by  ilii»e  who  have  wiinciised  ihem  ;  und  you   may  ra 
auured  thai,  lo  the  extent  of  niy  uQicial  dutiv*,  1  wilt  continue  to  tender  ] 
eveiy  aid  in   my  power,  by  cuhiviting  the  most  friendly  relations  with   ibis  ' 
(lovemment,  that  yoa   may  be  enabled   to  progre&s  with  a  work  to  useful 
to  our  merchants  and  so  advants^cous  to  the  rtpublica  of  North  aud  Souih 
Ametica. 

Von  will  please  to  accept  this  as  a  testimonial  uf  your  patriotic  cxcrtloi 
with  my  beat  wislics  Tor  the  success  uf  the  undertaking. 


Wiihscniimcntaor  high  respect,  I  am  y 
Colonel  Chaklks  Biddlk. 


r  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  B.  McAFEE.  I 


M. 

Bogota,  May  to,  1836. 

EsTKKiflti)  SiK  :  I  have  juitl  received  your  lavor  of  yesterday,  and  proceed 
without  any  delay  lo  answer  the  three  cjucstions  proposed  in  it,  as  well  from  my 
desire  of  graiifying  you,  as  from  the  circumstance  of  my  being  on  Uie  eve  of  inj[_ 
departure  for  the  country. 

1st.  From  the  slight  and  iropcifect  knowledge  which  1  possess  in  relaiioa  ^ 
th«  ixihmus  of  Panama,  the  project  of  opening  a  canal  for  the  passage  ol  he< 
vessels  from  one  ocean  lo  the  other  appears  to  me  a  chimera.  I  am  certain 
that  this  is  impracticable  to  the  north  of  Panama.  Kariher  10  the  South,  princi- 
pally in  the  regions  held  by  the  savages  of  Oarien.  we  perceive,  by  the  mere  in- 
spection of  some  ancient  maps,  that  there  are  greater  facilities  for  a  water  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  PaciSc  oceans ;  bat  as  I  possess  no  exact 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  ilic  intermediate  country,  or  of  its  elevation 
above  the  level  of  either  ocean,  I  can  give  you  no  positive  information  on  this 
head.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  civiliied 
world,  the  opening  of  a  canal  for  vessels  of  a  heavy  tonnage  is  a  chimera,  and 
that  if  it  be  possible  lo  pni  the  plan  into  execution  for  vessels  of  lighter  draught, 
this  must  be  done  to  the  >ouili  of  Panama,  and  cannot  be  accomplished  until  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  isthmus  will  famish  the  means  of  acquiitng  more 
correct  geographical  and  topographical  knowledge  of  that  entire  country  than  il 
now  at  our  command. 

id.  The  Chagrcs  appears  to    me  to  be  navigable  for  steam  vessels,  COIK* 
slructed  expressly  for  that  river  ;  care  being  uf  course  taken  to  avoid  those  in- 
conveniences which  have  been  observed  lo  exist  apon  the   Magdalena,  const 
queni  upon  tlie  want  of  judgment  of  tlie  persons  who  directed  the  enletprise. 
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3d.  The  country  between  Graces  and  Panama  is  of  firm  bottom  ;  the  range 
of  the  Andes  passing  over  it  is  low,  without  precipices,  and  easily  traveled  over. 
Why,  then,  could  not  an  excellent  road  be  constructed  here  ? 

I  salute  you  very  cordially,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  GUAL. 
Golonel  Charles  Biddlk. 

[  TJu  above  letter  and  the  several  inclosures  appear  as  Document  20,  in 
Special  Message  of  President,  13///  March,  1838,  pp.  33-97,] 


25tli  Coo^resb  2d  SesBkxu  5th  December,  1836. 

House  Doc*  No.  22&. 

InVoLS. 

(Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  BIddle.) 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  December  5,  1836. 
Sir: 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  communications  received  from 
you  that  you  have  made  any  attempt  to  comply  with  that  part  of 
your  instructions  relative  to  a  connexion  of  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific  ocean  by  means  of  the  River  St.  John  and  Lake  Nicaragua. 
As  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  your  departure  from  Washington 
has  been  ample  for  you  to  have  fulfilled  all  the  purposes  of  your 
errand,  it  is  presumed  that  some  of  your  letters  containing  the  infor- 
mation desired  or  explaining  why  it  has  not  been  obtained  may 
have  miscarried.  A  list  of  those  received  is  subjoined.  If  it  should 
appear  that  any  you  have  written  are  missing,  you  will  transmit 
duplicates  of  them  to  the  Department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 
Charles  Biddle,  Esq.,  Washington. 

Letters. 
Letter  from  Havana ; 

**        "      Kingston,  Jamaica,  8th  and  13th  November,  1835  ; 

"        "      Panama,  7th,  i6th  and  29th  December,  1835  ; 

"       "      Panama,  i8th  January,  1836; 

"       '*      Bogota,  15th  and  24th  March,  1836; 

"       "      Philadelphia,  25th  September,  1836; 

and  a  letter,  without  date,  received  15th  November,  1836. 

[Tlie  above  letter  appears  as  Document  21,  in  Special  Message  of 
^nident,  \ith  March,  1838,/.  97.] 


Hawe  Doc  Na.  ZZL 
laVoLL 


MDcccDifacf.  1 


(Jlr.  XrAtt*  Is  Mr.  Fonjik.) 

Bogota,  December  9,  1836! 
On  the  8th  instant  I  received  vour  despatches  Nas.  53  and  34. 
and  you  may  judge  my  surprise  that  anything  in  roy  corrrspnnd- 
encc  as  to  the  Panama  road  could  be  construed  into  an  inlerference. 
on  the  pan  of  the  Govemmeat  of  the  United  States,  in  Colonel  Bid- 
die's  project.  My  letter  introducing  Colonel  Biddle  was  an  act  o( 
courtesy,  and  required  by  this  Government.  His  appointment  and 
business  were  explained  by  your  letter,  and  Mr.  Pombo  was  in- 
formed explicitly  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
interest  or  concern  in  the  business,  bej'ond  the  mere  consent  to 
Colonel  Biddle's  wishes  upon  the  subject;  and.  to  prevent  any  mis- 
understanding, a  copy  of  your  letter  to  hira  was  given  to  Mr. 
Pombo.  Colonel  Biddle  knew  all  this,  and  should  have  so  explaiaed  , 
to  you. 

\Tlu  above  Ulttr   appears   as  Dixument  22,  rw   Special  Message  k 
President,  iith  Sfar<ti,  1838./.  9S.] 


25th  CoagTCK  2d  Srwion. 
Hnnc  Doc  No.  228. 
IiiV<d.8. 

(Mr.  HrAfrf  1»  Mr.  Fwrtijtb.) 

{Extract.) 

Bogota,  December  9,  1S36,  \ 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  instructions  in  your  despatch  No.  33, 1 
immediately  on  its  reception  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed,  and  I  hope  will  place 
the  subject  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  and  remove  any  mistakes 
which  have  unfortunately  been  made.  1  was  in  great  hopes  that  I 
would  have  obtained  an  answer  in  time  to  send  with  this  despatch ; 
but  yesterday  being  ^  feast  day,  no  business  could  be  done;  and  a 
pTti-ate  note,  this  morning  received  from  Mr.  Pombo,  inlorms  me 
that  he  cannot  see  the  President  in  time  for  the  mail. 

1  called  in  person  on  the  Secretary,  when  I  dehvered  my  note, 
and  his  recollections  of  mv  statements  accord  with  mine,  and  he 
observed  that  he  had  made  a  similar  statement  belore  Congress. 
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1  lold  him  that  I  very  much  regretted  that  my  note  of  the  17th 
March  last  conveyed  any  idea  that  I  was  instructed  lo  aid  Colonel 
Biddle  in  any  measures  further  than  the  special  duties  assigned  to 
him,  which  were  slated  in  my  letter,  as  xvell  as  in  his  appoint mettt.  He 
then  observed  that  he  did  not  understand  from  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  interested  in  the  matter,  as  I  had 
afterwards  disclaimed  any  official  authority  io  act.  What  the  Presi- 
dent may  say.  I  dn  not  know  ;  when  the  answer  is  received,  I  hope 
it  will  exempt  me  from  any  censure  here,  as  I  am  conscious  I  do 
not  deserve  it. 


(iNCLOSURE.) 

(Xr.  McAfee  to  Mr.  Poinbo.) 

Legation  of  tfir  United  Statks. 

Bogota,  December  8,  1836, 
Si«  ;  The  underMgned,  charge  a ITai res  of  the  United  Slates,  has  the  honor 
to  tntorm  your  excellency  that  he  has  received  a  dcspalcli  from  his  Government, 
in  which  an  impression  has  been  made  ihat  ihe  Governmenl  of  the  United 
Sates  was  ioteresled  in  the  project  of  Colonel  Biiidle  to  construct  a  toad  across 
ihe  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  that  ihis  may  be  inferred  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  undersigned  with  your  excellency  in  introducing  Colonel  Biddle's  pro- 
positions to  the  Government  of  New  Granada.  This  inference  has  truly 
surprised  the  undersigned,  and  will  be  equally  so  to  your  excellency,  as  a  copy 
of  Colonel  Biddle's  special  agency  was  handed  lo  you  at  ihe  lime  of  his 
introduction  ;  and  ihe  undersigned  unifoimally  stated  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  no  interest  in  the  business  whatever,  and  he  is  satisfied 
that  this  Government  so  understood  the  subject. 

That  there  may  be  no  misundersUnding  in  regard  lo  this  matter,  the  under- 
signed is  instructed  by  his  Government  to  say  that  the  project  of  Colonel  Biddle 
was  entirety  ^«  awn  private  concern,  and  wholly  without  the  authority  of  the 
Govemmcnt  of  the  United  States,  other  than  a  mere  willingness  that  Colonel 
Biddle,  or  any  of  its  citizens,  should  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Government 
of  New  Granada;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  Colonel  Biddle  e.ttended, 
in  relation  lo  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  was  '■  to  obtain  infor- 
iMiioQ  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  ihe  President  of  the  United  Slates  to  judge 
d(  Ihe  practicability  and  utility  of  a  railroad  or  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
P*nama;  upon  which  points  he  has  as  yet  formed  no  opinion." 

The  undersigned  being  satisfied  thai  ihe  impression  made  upon  his  Gov- 
emmeni  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  whole  subject  was 
"w  understood  by  your  excellency  as  a  private  contract  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Biddl*,  he  requests  the  views  of  your  excellency  in  relation  to  this  matter;  and, 
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In  case  a  iliflerent  opinion  is  enterUinei],  ibe  undersigned  is  instructed  to  A 
claim  all  pariicipalion  or  concern  in  the  business  on  the  pari  of  ibe  Gc>-etn- 
menl  of  the  United  States;  and  that  any  inference  which  may  be  drawn  as 
conveying  any  such  opinion  in  the  correspondence  of  the  nnder^gned  a 
disapproved. 

The   answer   of   yoar   excellency  is  requested  at  the  earliest  convenient 
moment 

With  renewed  senttinenls  of  high  respect,  the  undersigned  is  yonr  excel- 
lency's obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  R  McAFEE 
His  Excellency  Liko  de  Pomm,  MimsUr,  &c 

[The  above  h tier  and  tnclosure  appear  as  Document  25,  »«  SpecieU 
Message  of  FresuienI,   I3M  March,  1838,/.  99.] 


Ulli  December,  1S3C. 


2Slb  Congrot.  2d  Scsiaa. 
Hdiuc  Doc.  No.  228. 
In  Vol  8. 

(Mr.  Bfddle  tn  Hr.  F«r«yUt.) 

Philadelphia,  December  14, 

Sir:  Upon  entering  the  railroad  car  from  Washington  to  Balti- 
more, your  letter  was  handed  to  me,  which  contains  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause  why  I  had  not  visited  Central  America, 

The  reasons  arc  twofold.  I  had  ascertained  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  in  Cuba,  Jamaica, and  New  Granada,  that  the  pro- 
ject of  a  communication  between  the  Atlanticand  Pacific  oceans,  by 
the  St.  Juan  river  and  lake  Nicaragua,  was  utterly  impracticable. 
In  the  second  place,  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Ihc  mouth  of  St.  Juan  river  was  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable 
to  arrive  at  that  port  without  chartering  a  vessel  lor  the  express 
purpose. 

You  will  probably  recollect  that,  in  my  conversation  with  you 
in  May,  1835,  I  suggested  to  you  the  propriety  of  appropriating  a 
public  ship  for  the  purpose  ol  accomplishing  my  mission.  The 
reasons  for  declining  it  you  will  also  recollect. 

In  order  even  to  reach  the  nearest  point  of  my  designation, 
[destination,]  I  was  compelled  to  accept  the  courtesy  of  Admiral 
Pell,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  navy. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  diSiculties  of  communication  be- 
tween Ihc  United  States  and   South  America,  I   refer  you  to  the 


annexed  copy  of  my  privaU  letter  to  General  Jackson,  written   in 
Panama  in  December  last. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfuily,  your  obedient  servant, 

[Not  signed.] 
Hon.  John  FoRS\'Tir, 

Secretary  of  Stale,  City  of  Washiiiglon. 

{The  abox't  Utler  appears  as  Document   24,  in   Special  Message   of 
President,  \ilh  March,  p.  98.] 


25lb  CDagreu,  2d  Scsdon,  16lh  December.  IS36. 

Ho»«  Doc.  No.  228. 

InVoLS. 

(Hr.  HcAfM  to  Mr.  Forsylb.) 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Bogota,  December  16,  1836. 

Sir:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  to  you  the  answer  of 
Mr.  Porabo,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  to  my  note  of  the  8lh 
instant,  in  which  you  will  find,  so  far  from  interfering  officially  or 
compromitting  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates 
in  the  case  of  Colonel  Biddle's  Panama  road,  that  directly  the 
reverse  was  the  fact.  This  Government  was  expressly  informed  by 
xae\.\izl  f  had  no  authority  io\a\cTitTc  or  take  any  official  part  in 
his  proposition;  and  a  copy  of  your  letter  appointing  Colonel 
Biddle  a  special  agent  to  collect  statistical  information,  and  examine  into 
the  practicability  and  utility  of  a  railroad  or  canal  across  tlu  isthmus  of 
Panama,  was  handed  by  me  to  Mr.  Pom  bo  when  Colonel  Biddle  was 
introduced  ;  so  that  no  misunderstanding  did  or  could  take  place  on 
I  lie  subject. 

It  is  true  t  was  friendly  tn  Colonel  Biddle's  project  individually 
as  a  great  work,  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  it 
was  well  understood  by  this  Government  and  in  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  participation  in  the  same, 
cither  directly  or  indirectly;  and  on  this  account,  and  lest  sus- 
picions might  be  excited,  1  abstained  from  attending  Congress  dur- 
ing the  debates  on  the  subject.  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  yourself  should  know  the  truth,  {which  I  hope  to  be  able 
lo  give  you  when  I  return,)  which  I  am  confident  will  satisfy  you 
that  1  have  in  no  instance  either  compromitled  my  Government,  or 
misrepresented  it  lo  this  ;  and  1  am  happy  to  believe  that  there  never 
has  been  a  moment  o(  dissatisfaction  or  unpleasant  feelings  on  my 


no 


24tb  Coagtas,  3d  Scsloa.  9th  Jum 

Scml«  loumal  No.  2%. 
Page  100. 

iSitocial  MeHsniro  ofthf*  Prpsid^nl  ofthp  I'liitei!  Sinter.) 

\Vasi4ingtun,  January  9,  1S37. 
To  THE  Senate  of  the  Uniteu  States: 

I m mediately  after  tKe  passage  by  the  Senate,  at  a  fiirmcr  scssii 
of  tljc  rcsotulion  requesting  the  President  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  opening  negotiations  with  the  governments  of  other  nations 
and  particularly  with  the  Governments  of  Central  America  and  New- 
Granada  for  the  purpose  of  efTectually  protecting,  by  equitable 
treaty  stipulations  with  them,  such  individuals  or  companies  as 
might  undertake  to  open  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  by  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus 
which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and  of  securing  forever 
by  such  stipulations  the  free  and  equal  right  of  navigating  such 
canal  to  all  such  nations  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  tolls  as 
ought  to  be  established  to  compensate  the  capilnlists  who  might 
engage  in  such  undertaking  and  complete  the  work,  an  agent 
employed  to  obtain  information  in  respect  to  the  situation  and  chw 
acter  of  the  country  through  which  the  line  of  communication, 
established,  would  necessarily  pass,  and  the  slate  of  the  projects 
which  were  understood  to  be  contemplated  for  opening  such  com- 
munic.ition  by  a  canal  or  a  railroad.  The  agent  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  September  last,  and  although  the  information  col- 
lected by  him  is  not  as  full  as  could  have  been  desired,  yet  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  probability  of  an  early  execution  of  any  of 
the  projects  which  h,ive  been  set  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  the 
communication  alluded  to  is  not  so  great  as  to  render  it  expedient 
to  open  a  negotiation  at  present  with  any  foreign  government  on  ibt 
subject. 

ANDREW  J.^CKSON. 


s  as 
ight  I 

ects  ' 


25lh  Coagreo,  24  Sa^oa.  IStfc  Februvy.  I83K1 

Howe  Doc.  No.  228. 
In  Vol.  8. 

l.Kr.  Vonjtb  to  Kr.  XcArw.) 

[Erf rat/.] 
Department  of  State, 

VVashiSGTOS.  February  18,  1837J 
Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  40,  inclusive,  have  been  recciv© 
The  explanation  you  give  on  the  subject  of  your  Jntercourg 
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were,  from  the  commencement,  made  in  the  character  of  a  private  contractor; 
at  least,  snch  appears  to  be  the  inference  from  the  contents  of  the  notes  from 
the  charge  d'affaires,  dated  17th  March  and  the  24th  of  May  last,  and  from  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  McAfee,  which  has  ever  been  perfectly  frank. 

Moreover,  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  New 
Granada,  it  is  now  entirely  convinced  and  satisfied,  by  the  solemn  assurances  of 
Mr.  McAfee  on  this  subject,  made  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  undersigned  repeats  to  the  charg6  d'affaires  the  assurance  of  his  distin- 
guished consideration,  and  remains  his  obedient  servant, 

LINO  DE  POMBO. 
To  the  Hon.  R.  B.  McAfee, 

Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States. 

l^The  above  letter  and  inclosure  appear  as  Document  25,  in  Special 
Message  of  President^  13///  March,  1838,/.  100.] 


25th  CoQSfren,  2d  SesBkxu  21st  December^  1836. 

Home  Doc*  No.  22S. 

InVoLS. 

(Mr.  Uopkinson  to  Mr.  Forsyth.) 

Philadelphia,  December  21,  1836. 

Sir  :  The  enclosed  letter  was  written  on  the  14th  instant  by  me 
from  the  dictation  of  my  brother-in-law  Colonel  Charles  Biddle. 
He  was  too  unwell  to  write  himself. 

From  that  time  till  his  death,  which  took  place  this  morning, 
Mr.  Biddle  has  not  been  well  enough  to  sign  it,  and  it  was  found 
among  his  papers  unsigned.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  forward  it 
to  you  as  it  is.  The  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to  in  it  will  be  fur- 
nished from  his  letter-book  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.* 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  HOPKINSON. 
Hon.  John  Forsyth, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[Inclosure.] 
(Mr.  Biddle  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  14th  December,  1830.) 

{See  page  106.) 

\The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  26,  in  Special  Message  of 
PresUent,  13///  MarcA,  1838,/.  97.] 

*  The  letter  here  referred  to  has  nerer  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State. 
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•^     »%uK>i   to  lay  before  the  President  all  the  information  in  this 
\i  aiiiucut  called  for  by  the  resolution  referred. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

lo  ruE  President  of  the  United  States. 


List  of  Documents. 

See  page 
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7.  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Caiiaz,  i8th  April,  1825 

8.  Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Clay,  24th  November,  1826 

9.  Mr.  C.  Savage  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  29th  August,  1830 

10.  Mr.  H.  Savage  to  Same,  3d  September,  1830 

11.  Same  to  Same,  3d  December,  1830 

12.  Same  to  Secretary  of  State,  loth  August,  1831 

13.  Decrees  of  Congress  of  Guatemala  relative  to  a  canal  be- 

tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  21st  Septem. 

ber  and  i8th  December,  1830 

14.  Mr.  Livingston  to  Mr.  Jcflers,  20th  July,  1831 

15.  Mr.  McAfee  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  21st  March,  1836 38 

16.  Same  to  Same,  30th  June,  1836 39 

Inclosure  i.     Mr.  McAfee  to  Mr.  Pombo,  17th  March,  1836.  39 

2.  Mr.    Gonzales   to   Mr.    McAfee,    27th  March^ 
1836 40 

3.  Mr.  McAfee  to  Mr.  Pombo,  24th  May,  1836..  41 

4.  Mr.  Pombo  to  Mr.  McAfee,  25th  May,  1836..  42 

17.  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Biddle,  19th  July,  1836 42 

18.  Same  to  Mr.  McAfee,  23d  September,  1836 43 

19.  Mr.  Biddle  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  25th  September,  1836 44 

20.  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Biddle,  26th  September,  1836 45 

21.  Mr.  Biddle  to  Mr.  Forsyth,         November,  1836 46 
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Inclosore  A.    Map  of  Isthmus  of  Panama. .._, 

B.     Mr.  Arossemena  to  Mr.  Biddle,  4lh  December, 

■835 55 

"        "      No.  I.  Decree  or  New  Granada  Congress,  17th 

May,  1834 57 

'*        •*     No.  1.  Decree  of  New  Granada  Congress,  zyih 

May,  1835 61 

"         "      No,  3.  Mr,  Vigneti  to  Mr.  Arossemena,  8ih  Jan- 
uary, 1835 64 

"         "      No.  4.  Statement  and  Letter  of  Mr.  Arossemena 
and  others  to  the  Governor  of  the  Province, 

31st  August,    1833      68 

"         "      No.  5.    Decree  of  New  Granada  Congress,  25ih 

May,  1835 71 

"         "     No.  6,  Mr.  Biddle  10  Society  of  Friends  of  Pan- 
ama, 7lh  December,  1835 74 

"         ■■      No.  7,  Report  of  Society  of  Friends  of  Panama, 

loth  January,  1836 75 

C     Mr.  Biddle  lo  Mr.  McAfee,  i6th  March.  1836. .  89 

"         D.     News  received  at  Department  of  Slate 

"         E.     Mr.  Lleras  lo  Mr.  Biddle,  19th  May,  1836 9! 

"        F,     Mr.  Biddle  to  Mr.  Lleras,  19th  May,  1836 92 

"         G,     Decrees  of  New  Granada  Congress,  agth  May, 

■836 93 

"        H.    Mr.  Sanlandcr  lo  Mr.  Biddle.  aSih  June,  1836.  99 

"        1.     Mr.  Arossemena  to  Same,  28th  June,  1836 100 

K.     Mr.  McDouall  to  Same,  i8th  June,  1836 mi 

"         L.     Mr.  McAfee  10  Same,  24th  June,  1836 loi 

"         M.    Mr.  Gual  lo  Same,  lolh  May,  1836. 103 

21.  Mr.  Forsylh  to  Mr.  Biddle.  jlh  December,  1836 103 

22.  Mr.  McAfee  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  gth  December,  1836 104 

23.  Same  lo  Same,  gth  December.  1836 104 

Inclosure  r.     Mr.  McAfee  to  Mr.  Pombo,  8th  December,  1836.  105 

24.  Mr.  Biddle  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  14th  December,  1S36 106 

25.  Mr,  McAfee  to  Mr.  Forsylh,  16th  December,  1836 107 

Inclosure  i.     Mr.  Pombo  lo  Mr.  McAfee,  loth  December,  1836,  108 

26.  Mr.  Hoplcinson  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  21st  December,  1836..  109 

27.  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  McAIee,  18th  February,  1S37 no 

[Letters  2,  S,  6.  7,  8.  g,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14  in  above  list  ail 
refer  to  Nicaragua  and  consequently  are  not  printed 
herein.] 


K»i^Mt  tt>  Commiuec  of  House  of  Rcpresenutires  on  Roads 
iii^  C:uia1s  Bud«  bv  C  F.  Mercer  in  regard  to  a  ship  canal  ovcr 
ttw  i&Uiwtts  between  North  and  South  America.  Marcti  z,  18S9. 


lafc  A{«3.  IS}». 


{Mr.  fleapk  U  Sr.   fMqlfc.) 

Legation  of  the  United  States. 

Bogota.  April  15,  1S59. 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  OclabcThst,(No. 
6J  which  shall  be  attended  to.  l  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report 
(it  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  made  to  Congress  on  the  26  March,  but 
which  was  not  printed  and  handed  to  me  until  the  2jd  of  the  same 
month.  By  reference  to  ihe  head  "  Great  Britain,"  yon  will  sec 
that  the  Secretary  says :  '-The  charge  d'affaires  of  Great  Britain  has 
vcrv  earnestly  solicited  the  co-operation  of  the  Grsnadian  Govem- 
mcot  for  the  establishment  i>(  two  lines  of  packets,  (ooc  of  which 
has  been  undertaken  by  an  association  under  the  patrooage  of  the 
British  Government,)  the  princij^  object  of  which  ts  to  facilitate 
rapidiv  and  securely  the  currespoadencc  between  the  principal  ports 
on  the  Pacific,  and  in  omnexion  with  those  which  are  to  comefrrHn 
England  to  Chagres  twice  a  month,  to  receive  the  correspondence 
of  the  Pacific"  The  co-opeiatioa  which  is  requested  on  the  part 
of  Xew  Granada,  is,  Ebe  passage  froa  one  to  the  other  sea.  through 
the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  Executive,  coavioced  of  the  universal  benefits  of  this  great 
undertaking,  has  offered  to  contribute  to  its  execoboa ;  but,  as  it  is 
tx>t  within  bis  coostilutiotial  power  to  accede  to  a  coodittoo  which 
is  said  to  be  indispensable  for  the  realization  ol  the  project,  he  sub- 
mits the  matter  to  (he  consideration  of  Congress,  requesting  them, 
under  such  conditions  as  shall  be  most  convenient  to  New  Granada, 
to  grant  Ihe  privilege  of  franking  the  communications  official  be- 
tween the  Government  o{  Great  Britain  and  their  agents,  which 
mar  pass  by  the  isthmus. 

1  soon  after  endeavored  to  aKcrtain  the  precise  extent  to  whieh 
this  pn:)ject  was  intended  to  be  carried.  I  found  that  in  Congress 
the  matter  had  been  taken  op,  and  referred  to  a  select  coouaitlee. 
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who  had  not  reported.  I  met  Mr.  Adams,  the  British  charge 
d'affaires,  in  the  porch  of  Congress  Hall,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
friendly  conversation,  I  asked  him  what  was  the  object  of  his  appli- 
cation to  the  Granadian  Government,  which  !  observed  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State?  He  said  it  was  as  iLere  stated — to  give 
the  privilege  of  sending  freely  through  the  isthmus,  the  British 
communi  cat  tons,  &.c.  1  asked  if  it  was  intended  to  be  an  exclusive 
privilege.  He  said,  in  terras  it  would  not ;  but  that  it  would  be  so 
in  effect.  Fearing  that  the  Granadian  Government  might,  proba- 
bly (without  intending  it,)  grant  some  privilege  that  might  be  very 
prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  correspondence  of  our  merchants  in  the 
Pacific,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  copy  of  which 
I  enclose.  On  the  12th  I  received  an  answer,  a  copy  and  transla- 
tion of  which  I  enclose. 

lam  aware  that  a  supposed  official  interference  by  my  predeces- 
sor, in  favor  of  Mr.  Biddle's  project  at  Panama,  was  not  approved 
at  Washington:  for  ihe  reason,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  Government 
ol  the  United  States  did  not  wish  to  make  itseif  responsible,  even 
by  recommendalion,  for  the  execution  of  any  contract  to  construct 
a  road  or  canal.  You  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  recommend  any 
sd)eme.  The  simple  fact  of  a  company  being  formed  is  announced, 
as  1  received  it  from  Mr.  Radcliff,  ol  New  York,  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  ascertain  Ihe  designs  which  the  British  Government  may 
have  in  reference  to  this  matter;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
hear  from  you  during  the  sitting  ol  Congress,  I  considered  that  my 
letter,  pcndiug  the  progress  of  the  bill,  would  not  have  other  than  a 
satisfactory  effect.  I  cannot,  therefore,  perceive  that  my  course 
could  be  such  an  official  interference  as  was  disapproved  in  my  pre- 
decessor. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES   SEMPLE. 
Hon.  JoH.s  Forsyth, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington  City. 

tiNCLOStIKE    I-l 

(Itr.  Seupl«  to  Mr.  Hcrmn.) 

Lei^ation  or  thk  United  Statrs, 

Bogota,  April  8,  1839, 
S'« :  1  perceived  by  the  report  which  your  excellency  communicaled  lo  Con- 
pwon  ihe  id  of  March  altimo,  that  the  charg^  d'afTaires  of  Great  Britain  has 
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made  a  proposition  to  ihe  Government  of  New  Granada  to  establish  a  line  of 
packets  to  ran  from  England  to  Cbagres.  and  thence  to  communicate  bv  land 
with  those  which  may  be  mn  along  the  co.ist  of  the  Pacific  ocean — probably  as 
far  as  Callao — asking  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  and 
some  privileges,  which  it  appears  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
grant ;  and  the  whole  subject  is,  therefore,  referred  to  Congress  for  its  confiider- 
ation.  1  do  not  understand  the  precise  extent  of  the  privileges  asked ;  but,  as 
the  project  appears  to  be  favorably  considered  by  the  President  of  the  republic, 
1  cannot  for  a  moment  presume  thai  it  is  intended  to  grant  any  exc/uiwe  priv- 
ilege whatever  to  the  British  Gov*inracnt, 

I  must  confess,  however,  (hat  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  proposition  is  made  in  the  terms  in  which  it  appears  to  me.  Both  seas  ate 
open  for  all  nations  freely  to  navigate,  either  with  steam  vessels  or  others  ;  and 
ihe  ports  of  Panama  and  Chagres  are,  by  the  laws  of  New  Granada,  alike  open 
for  all  nations  to  enter  and  depirt  from,  with  their  agents,  correspond- 
ents, and  cargoes,  on  payment  of  the  duties  now,  or  which  may  hereafter  be, 
established  by  ihe  laws  of  New  Granada.  The  passage  through  the  isthmus 
must,  from  its  very  nature,  as  long  as  New  Granada  e.iists  as  a  sovereign  State, 
be  forever  subject  to  whatever  laws  she  may  make,  unless  she  should  voluntarily 
surrender  her  sovereignty  to  a  foreign  power. 

The  object  of  this  communiciiion  is  not,  by  any  means,  to  object  to  any 
privilege  which  may  be  granted  relative  to  the  passage  of  public  agents  of  Great 
Britain,  or  their  correspondence,  through  the  isthmos  of  Panama,  provided  that 
the  same  privileges  are  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  United  States.  But, 
should  it  be  in  contemplation  to  grant  any  ferc/asibe  privilege  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  pass  the  isthmus  for  any  purpose  whatever,  or  which 
may  be  hereafter  coaslrueJ  hy  that  Government  into  an  exclusive  privilege,  your 
excellency  will  in  a  moment  perceive  that  it  might  have  a  very  injurious  eflect 
on  our  trade  and  correspondence  with  the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  and  your  excel- 
lency must  admit  that  it  couM  not  be  looked  on  by  the  Govetnment  of  the 
United  Stales  with  an  agreeaWe  countenance. 

I  think  this  a  proper  occasioD  u  inform  your  eicellencj'  that  I  have  very 
lately  received  a  tetter  from  a  highly  respectable  and  influential  gentleman  in 
New  York,  informing  me  that  there  is  now  being  formed  in  thatcityan  asso- 
ciation of  wealthy  and  enierpiUing  citizens,  with  the  object  of  establishing  a 
regular  line  of  steam  packets  between  New  York  and  Callao,  to  pass  through 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  with  the  permission,  and  under  the  regulations  uf  the 
laws  of  New  Granada  ;  and  they  may,  possibly,  in  a  short  time,  send  an  agent 
here,  to  asceniin  the  t-::rms  of  passing  the  isthmus.  This  fact  will  satisfy  yonr 
excellency  thit.  while  the  ports  of  New  Granada  and  the  passage  of  the  isth- 
mus are  alike  free  to  all  nations,  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, equally  attract  the  attention  of  all.  Should  their  line  of  packets  be  estab- 
lished, il  will  be  of  very  great  importance  that  the  Government  of  the  United 


atat«s  should  have  the  same  privilege  or  transmitting  communications  as  any 
other  nation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yourexcellency'a  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  SEMPLE. 
To  his  Excellency  P.  A.  Herran, 

Secretary  of  State. 


[INCT.OSURE  2.] 

(Mr.  HerroD   to  Mr.  Semple.) 
(TraHs/ation.) 

Republic  of  Naw  Granada, 
Office  of  Secrktart  of  State,  Bogota,  April  li,  1839. 
The  Secretary  or  State,  in  the  discharge  of  interior  and  foreign  relations  of 
New  Granada,  has  informed  the  President  of  the  republic  of  the  contents  of 
the  ofEcial  note  of  the  Hon.  James  Pemplc,  chargi  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States,  dated  Sth  instant,  in  which  he  shows  the  injurious  effects  that  might 
result  to  ihe  commerce  and  corresponJence  of  the  nation  he  represents,  if  any 
exclusive  privilege  is  conceded  to  the  British  Government,  with  respect  to  the 
islhmua  of  Panama  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  giving  information  of  the  advices 
he  has  lately  received,  that  an  association  of  citizens  of  New  York  have  in 
view  a  project  of  establishing  a  line  of  steam  packets  between  that  city  and 
the  pott  ofCailao,  which  is  to  pass  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  Government  of  the  undersigned,  it  is  true,  has  proposed  to  co-oper- 
ate, as  far  as  his  powers  may  extend,  and  consistent  with  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  New  Granada,  in  the  enterprise  of  estiblishing  a  maritime  mail  through 
the  PaciSc.  in  connexion  with  one  through  the  Atlantic,  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  an  English  association,  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Govem- 
metil  ;  but  Mr,  Semple  may  rest  secure  that,  if  this  project  is  carried  into 
effect  on  the  terms  conceded  by  the  Granadian  Government,  it  will  be  far  from 
injuring  the  commerce  or  correspondence  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other 
country.  It  will  be  of  universal  advantage  to  all  nations,  who,  in  such  case, 
would  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  at  present  they  have  in  the  transit  by  the 
isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  President  has  heard,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  information  which  the 
Hon.  James  Sempie,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  has  given,  that 
there  is  an  association  of  citizens  of  New  York  forming  to  establish  another 
line  ol"  packets  between  New  York  and  Callao,  to  pass  by  the  isthmus  of 
Panima.  They  may  rely  on  the  Government  of  New  Granada  giving  every 
protettion  which  such  an  undeitaking  deserves ;  and  the  undersigned,  with 


his  Government,  the  ( 


.  James  Scmple  the  disimgoishetl  ( 
Id  be  Ilia  obeilicni  servant, 


P.  A.   ilFRRAN.  , 


IIMCLOSURI!  3-1 

(Mr.  Radellff  ta  Mr.  tiemfX*.) 
{Exiracl.) 

N«w  Yois,  jBtuHry  i»,  1839. 

StK  :  In  behalf  of  an  usociation  fonning  in  this  city  for  in  object  of  public 
importance  both  to  this  countty  and  to  New  Granada,  as  well  as  to  the  pcrsoBft  1 
coin|HisinK  it,  I  beg  leave,  as  one  of  them,  to  address  ]roa,  for  the  purpose  c 
«olidtmg  your  aid  in  fivor  of  imr  vievs,  so  far  at  yon  may  approve  them,  1 
be  able  to  second  and  pmmole  ihem,  cither  in  yoar  official  or  private  capacity; 
and  1  hope  that  my  application  will  not  be  deemed  picsumptnous. 

The  object  referred  to  is  that  of  estiblishin(t  a  regular,  frequent  and  rapid 
Communication  between  New  York  and  Callao,  (the  port  of  Lima,)  and  some 
intermediate  ports,  by  means  of  steam-shiiw  or  vessels  to  be  ernployed  on  each 
side  of  the  continent,  in  connexion  with  each  other,  starting  periodically  from 
each  end  nf  the  line,  (say  the  ist  and  10th  of  every  month,)  meeting  and  ex- 
changing passengers  and  freight  over  land  at  the  isthmus  of  Panama  :  stopping 
on  each  voyage  at  certain  intermediate  points,  to  land  and  receive  passengers 
and  freight,  paiticularly  at  Caithagena  and  Kinptton  on  this  side,  and  at 
ilucnaventara,  Guayaiiuil,  and  Payta,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  continent. 

To  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  wc  want,  of  course,  the  privilege  of 
crossing  the  isthmus  with  passengers  and  freights  on  the  most  favorable  terms 
that  can  be  obtained  •  •  •  ■  a  • 

By  recent  intelligence  from  England,  it  appears  that  a  company  is  formed, 
or  forming  there,  to  carry  on  steam  navigation  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  between  Valparaiso  anJ  Panama,  and  intermediate  ports,  with  an  ex- 
pectation that  others  will  undeitxke  it  from  Cbagres  to  Kingston,  and  thence  to 
England  ;  thus  intending  to  cut  off  the  United  States  from  ever  participating 
in  the  benefits  of  such  a  communication  with  the  west  side  of  America.  It  is, 
however,  not  10  be  doubted,  that  if  we  of  this  city  were  only  to  establish  a 
steam  communication  from  this  city  to  Charges,  the  result  would  be,  that  the 
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greatest  portion  of  passengers  or  freights   coming  or  going  over  the  isthmus 

would  pass  this  port. 

♦  *♦*  *  ««« 

I  am,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  RADCLIFF. 
Hon.  James  Ssmple. 

[77/^  abovf  letter  and  enclosures  appear  as  Document  i,  in  Special 
Message  of  President^  \gth  January,  1844,/.  2.] 


2^  CoosKss,  1st  Sesioo*  4tii  Mardi,  )S40* 

Senate  Doc*  244* 

InVoLS. 

Petition  of  Citizens  of  Indiana,  U.  S.  A.,  against  construction  of 
proposed  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  March  4,  !840. 


32d  Codgres,  2d  Scailofu  6tii  Atsgust,  I84U 

Senate  Ex.  Doc*  No.  27. 

InVoL3. 

(Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Mnrphy.) 

[ExtractJ] 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  August  6,  1841. 

In  1835  the  government  of  Central  America  asked  for  the  medi- 
ation of  this  government  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  view  to 
restrain  the  British  settlers  at  Belize,  in  Honduras,  from  trespassing 
upon  territory  beyond  the  confines  allotted  to  them  by  the  treaties 
between  Great   Britain  and   Spain  in  regard  to  that  settlement ; 
Central  America,  so  far  as  its  territory  was  embraced  by  the  limits 
mentioned  in  those  covenants,  having,  of  course,  succeeded  to  all 
the  rights  of  Spain.     Notwithstanding,  however,  it  was  apparent, 
from  the  compacts  referred  to,  that  Spain,  though  willing  to  allow 
British  subjects  the  privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed,  at  least  ever 
since  1730,  of  cutting  dye-woods  within  certain  parts  of  that  country, 
and  was  equally  evident  that  it  was  her  design  and  determination 
to  prevent  a  settlement,  suffered  for  that  specific  purpose,  from  being 
converted  into  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  with  any  of  the  attributes 
thereof,  the  President  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  that  government.      Colonel  Galindo,  a   distinguished 
officer  in  the  Central  American  army,  was  the  bearer  of  the  applica- 
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ItOn  of  his  government  (a  ours.  After  he  had  ascertained  ihnt  Tl 
would  not  be  granted,  he  repaired  to  London,  having,  before  he 
left  home,  been  accredited  to  the  government  ul  Great  Britain,  (or 
the  purpose  o(  negotiating  with  that  government  upon  the  subject- 
It  is  understood  that  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  mission  there ; 
but  the  department  is  not  informed  as  to  the  causes  of  his  failure, 
or  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  controversy.  This  information  j-ooj 
will  endeavor  to  suj)p!y  by  proper  inquiries. 

1  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
Wm.  S.  MunPHV.  Esq.. 

Special  and  contidcntial  agent  of  the  U.  S.  to  Central  America. 

[  TAr  abff-.ie  letter  appears  as  Document  9,  in  Spetial  Message  of  Presi- 
dent, 2lsf  January,  1853,^.  I2,J 


32d  CoocnM.  2d  Smtoa.  20lh  jABuAfy.  1S42,  \ 

Sca^  Ex.  Doc  No.  27. 

InVoL3. 

iBr.  Morphf  to  the  Sorrctar}  »rSlalr.]  1 

iExtratt:\ 

GtJATEM.\r.A,  January  20,  1S42. 

The  officers  of  the  executive  government  inform  nie  thai 
Colonel  Galindo  was  not  sent  out  ro  England  by  the  federal  govcroj 
mcnt,  but  only  by  the  government  of  the  Slate  oi  Guatemala.  That 
on  his  arrival  in  England  he  made  known  to  the  government  there 
the  object  of  his  mission,  and  offered  to  present  his  credentials;  but 
the  British  minister  informed  him  that  he  could,  or  would,  hold  no 
correspondence  or  communication  with  him  on  that  or  any  other 
subject  connected  with  his  mission.  That  Colonel  Gnlindo  was  by 
birth  an  Irishman,  and  therefore  a  British  subject,  and  could  not  t 
received  in  the  character  of  a  representative  of  any  foreign  counti 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  MURPHY. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  State  ok  the  U.  S.. 

Washington,  U.  S. 

[  The  above  Utter  appears  as  Document  i  o.  in  Special  Mtssage  of  Presi 
dtnl,  2Ut  January,  i»S3,/.  12.] 


28t&  On^tes,  litSeadon 
Hoiot  Ex.  Doc  No.  77. 
In  Vol.  4. 


4lti  Fcbruiry.  1842. 


Hnrph).  Spf^rinl  Ageiil  ut  tliP  United  States  l«  Ontral  Am 
Webster.) 


[Extract.] 


February  4,  1S43. 


If  such  is  the  case  (.and  I  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  it)  does  it  not 
present  a  proper  occasion  for  the  United  Stales,  by  a  treaty  with 
lliose  Slates,  to  secure  to  themselves  a  share  in  the  great  enterprise 
of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  navigable  canal  or 
railroad  through  the  State  of  Nicaragua?  That  this  enterprise  will 
one  day  or  other  be  undertaken  and  accomplished,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  And  the  nation  or  people  having  the  greatest  share  in  it, 
and  control  over  it,  will,  and  must,  inevitably,  reap  advantages,  ex. 
elusive  ol  all  other  nations  or  people,  incalculable  in  extent  and 
duration.  Looking  to  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  in  connexion  with  such  a  work,  how  vast  are  the  con- 
sequences that  obtrude  resistless  upon  the  mind. 

[T/if  above  letter  appears  as  Document  2,  in  Special  Message  0/ Presi- 
dent, 19///  January,  1844,/.  5.] 


lUh  Congftsk  \a  Session.  20Ui  May.  1842. 

HouM  Ex.  Doe.  No,  77. 

lnVoU4. 

IHr.  Fletoliev  Webster  Ut  Mr.  BUekford.) 

[Extract.'] 

DlCl'ARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

VVasHINI-ITON,  May  20,  1842, 

The  projects  of  facilitating  the  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans  by  means  of  a  canal  or  railroad  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  are  connected  with  that  topic.  The  States  of 
Panama  and  Veragua,  which  comprise  the  isthmus,  were  Inr  some 
' I mc  separated  from  the  other  States  of  New  Granada,  and  in  the 
cnufse  ol  last  year  applied  to  this  government  to  be  acknowledged 
^an  independent  power,  with  the  title  of  the  State  of  Isthmus, 
ihe  application,  though  not  granted,  was  respectfully  received  and 
Wnsidered,  and  a  special  agent  on  the  part  of  this  Government  was 
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about  to  proceed  to  that  quarter  lor  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
tlie  ability  o[  the  people  of  the  isthmus  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence, when  intelligence  arrived  that  Panama  and  Veragua  had  re- 
united themselves  to  New  Granada.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with 
this  republic,  placing  our  citizens  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
other  foreigners  within  its  confines,  might  serve  to  prevent  a  grant 
by  the  New  Granadian  Government  to  any  other  foreign  Govern- 
ment, company,  or  individuals,  of  a  special  privilege  in  regard  to 
the  communication  above  referred  to;  or,  if  such  privilege  should 
be  accorded,  might  give  us  a  right  to  claim  the  same  or  indemni- 
fication if  it  should  be  refused.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  thai  the  railroad  or  canal  referred  to,  should  be  con- 
structed ;  and  that  we  should  have  the  free  use  of  it,  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  commercial  nations.  You 
will,  consequently,  be  diligent  in  your  inquiries  in  relation  to  this 
matter, 

[  The  above  tetter  appears  as  Document  3,  in  Special  Message  of  Prts- 
ideni,  loth  yannary,  1844,/'.  6.] 


28lb  Giagrcst,  III  Sesion. 
HouM  El.  Doc.  No.  77. 
ii  Vot4. 


[No.  i6.j 


2OU1  October,  1S43. 

(Mr.  Olackfonl  lo  Mr.  Ipslinr.) 
[Extract.] 
Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Bogota.  October  20.  1S43. 


I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  communication  lately  addressed  to 
yourself  direct,  by  this  Government,  on  the  subject  of  a  communi- 
cation across  the  tsthmus  of  Panama,  I  send  you,  herewith,  a 
transcript  of  the  same,  together  with  copies  of  the  notes  which 
passed  between  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  and  myself  on 
the  occasion. 

Aware  ol  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  of  the  lively  in- 
terest felt  in  it  by  our  Government,  1  waited  upon  the  Secretary  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  present  views  of  the  cabinet  at  Bogola. 
He  promptly  informed  me  he  had  no  objection  to  submit  the  in- 
structions lately  given  to  the  charge  d'affaires  of  New  Granada  at 
London,  and  all  the  correspondence  on  the  subject.  As  I  could 
not,  of  course,  ask  for  copies,  it  was  arranged  that  his  chief  clerk 
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should  be  empowered  to  read  me  the  instructions  and  correspond- 
ence from  the  books  of  his  office.  I  was  in  hopes  I  could,  by  this 
mail,  give  you  such  information  as  I  could  thus  gather;  but  the 
chief  clerk  has  been  so  much  occupied,  as  not  yet  to  find  time  to 
devote  to  me.  I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  able  to  apprize  you  of 
the  views  of  this  Government. 


[INCLOSURE  i]. 

(Xn  Acosta  to  Mr.  Blackford). 

{Translation). 

Office  of  Foreign  Relations, 

Bogota,  October  9,  1843. 

Accompanying  this  note,  the  Hon.  William  M.  Blackford,  charg^  d'affaires 
of  the  United  States,  will  find  an  authenticated  copy  of  a  communication  which 
the  Government  of  the  undersigned  was  pleased  to  direct,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  and  of 
which  his  Excellency  the  President  has  thought  it  proper  the  Hon.  Mr.  Black- 
ford should  be  informed. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  charg^ 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States  the  assurances  of  his  consideration  and  respect. 

JOAQUIN  ACOSTA. 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Blackford, 

<&c.,  <&c.,  (&C. 


[Inclosure  2.] 

(Mr.  Ospina,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  New  Granada,  to  Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States.) 

Republic  of  New  Granada, 

dlpartment  of  foreign  relations, 

Bogota,  September  30,  1843. 

The  Government  of  New  Granada,  desiring  to  afford  to  the  commerce  of 

nations  the  advantage  which  would  result  from  a  communication  between  the 

Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  has  resolved  to  invite 

the  governments  of  the  principal  maritime  nations  to  conclude  a  treaty,  with 

the  object  of  carr}'ing  this  great  undertaking  into  execution  ;  as  well  that  the 

Goveraments  should  tike  upon  themselves  the  execution  of  the  work,  as  that 

tbey  should  guaranty  the  neutrality  of  the  communication  between  the  seas, 

^d  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  stipulated  for  its  execution.     Full  powers 
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quera.  Chai^^^^^ 


have  been,  in  correspondence,  given  to  Sefior  Manuel  Maria  Mosquera.  C 
d'A/Taires  of  ihe  Republic,  near  ihe  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  to 
treat  with  the  plenipotentiaries  who  may  be  appointed  to  thai  effect. 

As  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  those  which  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Granada  desires  to  see  participate  in  the  treaty  in  question,  I 
have  received  orders  from  my  Government  to  place  him  in  communication  with 
you,  sir,  in  order  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  judge 
proper  to  join  its  efforts  for  the  cotisummation  of  the  important  work  of  open- 
monication  between  the  two  oceans,  it  may  authorize  some  person 
to  take  part  in  the  negotiation  proposed. 

I  avail  myseif  oi  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  you,  sir,  the  assurances  of 
ihe  high  consideration  and  distinguished  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  subscribe  myselfyour  most  obedient  and  attentive  servant, 

MARIANO  OSPINA.I 

Hon,  SECRETARt  OF  St*TE   Of  THE   UnITIH   StATES. 


[iNCLOSURE  3.] 

(Hr.  Blackford  to  Hr.  AcohU.) 

Legation  of  the  UNrTEO  States, 

Bogota,  October  14,  1843. 
The  undersigned  chargd  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  has  had  the  honor 
e  the  note  which,  under  date  of  the  9th  instant,  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Acosta,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  addressed  to  him,  transmitting:  a  copy 
of  communication  on  the  subject  of  a  connexion  between  the  Atlantic  sind 
Tacitic  oceans,  which  the  government  of  New  Granada  has  fgrwaidcd  to  the 
Secreury  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

The  subject  of  a  coinmunication  across  the  isthmus  is  one  in  which  the 
government  of  the  undersigned  has  ever  felt  a  lively  interest ;  and  he  doubts 
not  prompt  attention  will  be  given  t)  the  note  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of. 
Foreign  Relations,  a  copy  of  which  the  undersigned  will  also  (lansmit  I 
Washington. 

The  undersigned  renews,  &c.,  Ac, 

WM.  M.  BLACKFORD 
To  Colonel  Joaquin  Acosta, 

iSc,  Ac,  Ac 

[  T/ie  above  Utter  and  its  three  tnchsurts  appear  : 

I.  As  Document  4,  in  Special  Message  0/  President .  19//;  yanua 

1844,/.  6. 
//.  As  Document   },in   /Report  of  Secretary  of  Stale  of  U.  S..  7/A 

May,  1846,/.  3. J 


28th  Ometas,  1st  Sesdoo. 
HouK  Ex.  Doc.  No.  77. 
In  Vol  4. 


3d  November,  1843. 


(Hr.  Itlackforil  tu  Mr.  CpHliiir.) 

[/■xtrac/.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Bogota.  November  3,  1843. 

Sir:  In  ray  despatch  of  the  20th  ultimo,  I  liad  the  honor  to  state 
that  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  promised  to  apprise  me  of 
the  main  points  of  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Mosquera,  the  Gra- 
nadian  charge  d'afTaires  at  London,  touching  the  construction  oT  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  in  which  enterprise  the  co- 
operation of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  solicited. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  his  chief  clerk  waited  upon  me,  a 
lew  days  since,  with  an  abstract  of  the  instructions,  made  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  trans- 
lation. The  grant  made  to  Baron  Thierry,  or  the  Franco-Grana- 
dian  Company,  was,  a  few  weeks  since,  surrendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 


[INCLOSITRE.] 

{Translation.) 

[ihstrtipt  or  iDHlriictions  ^Iren  hj  tlie  Granadfsn  GoTPniment  to  Mr.  Mns- 
quera.  thpjr  charge  d'alTalrrs  at  Loiidun,  on  tlie  subjeut  of  the  Panama 
canal.) 

M.  Mosquera  13  authorised — 1st.  To  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Briiiin,  France,  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Spain,  or  with 
on«  or  more  of  them,  in  order  that  the  said  Governments  may  charge  them- 
selves with  the  enterprise  of  opening  a  canal  of  large  dimensions  across  the 
ifthmas  of  Pinanna,  reserving  to  New  Granada  the  jurisdiction  over  the  line  0/ 
communication  which  may  be  constructed,  and  a  certain  per  centage  of  the 
produce  of  the  tolls,  until  the  cost  of  the  canal  is  reimbursed  ;  after  which,  the 
vhole  of  the  lolls. 

id.  To  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  same  terms,  whenever  a  private  company 
wishes  to  nndettalte  the  enterprise  ;  in  which  case,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
mast  be  limited  to  those  Governments  which  will  guaranty  the  neutrahly  ofthe 
cans),  and  of  the  ports  ori  either  ocean  at  its  lermini,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty 
of  New  Granada  over  the  canal  and  its  territory,  and  the  fullitment  of  the  con- 
dilioos  upon  which  the  privilege  is  granted  to  a  private  company. 


I  ill 


Me  has  also  been  instructed  that  no  invitations  for  proposals  sliall  be  mad) 
until  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  kinds  or  treaty  specified  is  elfected. 

The  bajws  nf  the  treatie*  once  saDClioned,  the  rcii  of  the  instructions  iclal 
to  dctdils— as,  lor  example,  thai  each  one  of  the  tontfucting  Governments  shklt> 
name  an  individual,  to  form  a  cnmmis&ion,  which,  residinj;  on  the  isthmus,  shall 
take  charge  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  work. 

Tbo  Govcramenl  of  New  Granada  will  give,  as  its  contribution  to  the  entet-_ 
prise,  the  woods,  quarries,  and  mines  of  mineral  coal,  ax  well  at  the  public  lan^l 
which  may  be  required,  to  the  eiient  of  joo.ooo  acres ;  these  lands  not  oalfl 
to  be  applicable  to  the  constniciioR  of  said  canal,  but    may  be  disliibuu 
among  immigrant  who  may  wish  to  settle  there,  in  quantities  not  exceeding 
103  acres  to  one  family. 

The  commencement  of  the  enterprise  must  b:  made  within  two  yemis  from 
the  date  of  whaict'er  treaty  is  concluded.  The  troops  necessary  to  protet 
those  points  (which  will  bo  fc^T  in  number,  as  the  canal  is  to  be  neutral)  mudj 
be  Granadian,  but  paid  by  the  contractors.  All  persons  employed  on  thccani 
whilst  it  is  consttncting,  or  when  finished,  will,  of  couim.  be  inbject  to  the  laws 
of  Mew  Granada,  but  can  be  exempted  from  military  service  and  from  forced 
loans. 

The  rnndameotal  principle  is  the  eqnality  of  all  nations  wh <j  may  paiticipUe ' ' 
in  the  enterprise  In  either  of  the  ways  above  indicated. 

The  rest  of  tlic  clauses  relate  to  the  giving  more  security  to  the  collection  oTl 
tolls  which  may  be  imposed,  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  New  Granada  in  those  f 
territories. 

f  TAf  abott  Ullrr  and  txtract  inchstirt  apptar : 

I.  As  Documtnt  ;,  im  Sfrtitti  Message  c/  IWsitieiitt  i^h  JaHuarjr, 

lS44.^.  8. 
//.  As  DoeHmfKl  2,  it  Report  of  Snrelary  of  State,  yih  Afaj;  1846, 
A  4-1 


38di  Coa{r«D.  Id  Snsloa. 
HoMB  Doc  No.  77. 
hVoLIV. 


19th  Jsjivarr.  )«4.    ' 


(Special  N«»ii:.-(-  "f  tbn  Prrsident  of  the  Cnlted  SUIm.) 

Washington,  January  19,  1844. 
7ij  tie  House  of  Kf present  at  ives: 

Incompliance  with  your  resolution  of  the  i;lti  of  Decern 
1843,  requestinjj  "  such  information  as  ni.iy  be  on   file  in  any  of  the* 
departments  relative  lo  the  formation  of  a  junction  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,"  1  transmit  herewith  a  letter  Irom  the 


Secretary    ol    State,    with    accompanying    documents    in    relation 
thereto. 

JOHN  TYLER. 


Sir: 


Dei'Artment  of  State, 
Washington,  January  4,  1844. 


The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ijth  of  last  month,  requesting 
the  President  to  cause  to  be  furnished  to  that  House  such  informa- 
tion as  might  be  on  file  in  any  of  the  departments  relative  to  the 
formation  of  a  junction  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President  a  copy  of  extracts  from 
all  such  papers  in  this  department  relating  to  the  resolution  as  have 
not  been  communicated  to  the  House  ol  Representatives, 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  P.   UPSHUR. 
To  The  President  of  the  United  States. 


List  of  Documents, 

1.  Mr.  Sempic  lo  Mr.  Forsyth,  isth  April,  1839 114 

Indosure  1.     Mr.  Semple  to  Mt.  Hertan,  Slh  April,  1839 115 

"      I.     Mr.  Herran  to  Mr.  Semple,  iiih  April,  1839...  117 

"      3.     Mr.  Radciiff  10  Mr.  Semple,  Jid  January,  1839.  118 

2.  Mr.  Murphy  to  Mr.  Webster  (extract),  4th  February, 

1842 121 

3.  Mr.  Websterto  Mr.  Blackford.  20lh  May.  1842. ._ 121 

4.  Mr.  Blackford  to  Mr.  Upshur,  3oth  October,  1843 122 

Inclosure  i.     Mr.  .\cosla  to  Mr.  Blackford,  91b  October,  1843.  113 
"       2.     Minister  of  Foreign  AiTairs  of  New  Grenada  to 
Secy,    of  State  of  U.  S.,   30lh  September, 

1P43 1*3 

"      3.    Mr.  Blackford  10  Mr.  AcosiK,  14th  October,  1843.  '*4 

S'-    Mr.  Blackford  to  Mr.  Upshur,  3d  November,  1843 125 

Inclosare  1.     Abstract    of    instructions  given    by   Granadian 
Governmeni  to  Mr.  Mosquera,   its  chargS 

d'  affaires  at  London 1 15 


He  hasabo  been  i  2d  Fcbnjar>-,  JS44. 

until  one  or  the  rr' 

Th«  ^^«  ^.^   .  ,^  ^  „  ^•.  I  i»>hHr. . 

to  details— 
name  an 

Uke  •  '  -    J     .':    THE    UmTKD    SiATi:S, 

B'.M.i'..TA,  February  2.  1S44. 

T  .  ^  ^  ^  J.:. 

^  :i."::*.  .icsi'atched  bv  the  French  Lrnvcrn- 

-::-rv::i:^  llie    Islliuuis  of   F^anaiiut,  with 

. '.    :.     :  c:)::5truclin<r  a  canal.      1   have  not 

••:    :.^:.::rl^tance^  \vhic!i   have  inrluced  iIiIn 

'.     ..    :  r-.i::  rv solved  upon  anterior  to  the  circu- 

..     :  ■  ^"vernment.  a  C'>j)y  nl  which    I   had  the 

JC  J^  m^  ••  ^m 

m  mm  €m  «»  «■ 

■• ''.  :-.'  ..V  D::n^K:nt  3.  R-jp  :rt  of  Secretary  of  State, 


'-  -^     **-  Si!!««.v..  J7lh  December^  XS45. 

Kr.  Whcaton  tu  Mr.  ISiicliaiian.' 

With  a  Ma/^: 

Bkrlin,  December  17.  1843. 

.  •  ■    ,m:..>:i  o:  steam  puA-er  to  facilitate  the  S')cial  and  com- 

•..*v/»:::>o  between  the  dilTerent  quarters  of  the  sjjiobe  has 

.    •.^■•.!.r:v\l  a  vastiv  increased  importance,  as  connected  with 

«  •  • 

.1.  .   ;:%'.■:  vlM::i;es  whicii  may  certainly  be  antici]»atcd  as  about  to 

..  V.    •  t,\'  ::».  :v*s;\\^t  tv>  the  ciianneis  of  that  intercourse.     The  object 

•  X  .i  <  m:c':*.  is  to  ^resent  to  the  department  some   views  which 

r.^v  .^^•a:  •  .\i  t.»  UK*  respecting  this  subject,  as  beini;  (jf  paramount 

•  •  »'i  ii\s\*  to  tiie  Cvvnmjrcial  and  p-.^litical  interests  of  the  United 

**  I- *'N.  .ra  I  t.^  the  future  j^rospccts  of  human  improvement  in  cvcrv 

^\\\.v  U'l  o:  the  iilobe. 

\\w  ptincipal  revolutions  which  are  believed  to  be  impending  in 
i!»x*  \  otniMunicalions  between  the  Cv^ntinents  of  the  old  and  the  new 
wnmM  a»e  ih.e  tv^l'-owins.: : 

iNl.  The  re^^peniui;-  ol  the  ancient  water  communication  between 
l'iuu»pe  auvl  the  East  Indies  by  Egypt  and  the  Red  sea,  which  must 


.  •  .•  It 
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inevitably  result  either  from  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
new  Mohammedan  dynasty,  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or 
•  jm  the  future  colonization  of  Egypt  by  some  European  nation. 

2d.  The  opening  a  new  route  irom  the  United  States  and 
Europe  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  across  some  part  of  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  two  continents  of  North  and  South 
America. 

The  improvement  of  both  these  communications  by  the  above- 
mentioned  means  would  encircle  the  globe  with  a  continued  line  of 
navigation,  carried  on  by  steam  power,  throughout  the  northern 
hemisphere,  between  the  equator  and  the  parallel  of  the  40th  degree 
of  north  latitude ;  thus  avoiding,  in  the  passage  both  from  west  to 
east  and  from  east  to  west,  the  immense  detour  caused  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  two  great  promontories  by  which  the  continents  of 
Africa  and  America  are  terminated  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  vast  importance  of  both  these  routes  to  the  world  in  general  is 
self-evident;  and  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  second  to  the 
United  States  in  particular  will  not  be  in  any  degree  diminished  by 
the  increased  facilities  which  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
water  communications  between  the  Red  sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
would  give  to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and 
Asia. 

It  is  well  known  that  from  the  earliest  periods  of  human  history, 
down  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  sea  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  commerce  of  India  was  regarded  by  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  as  a  perennial  source  of  wealth, 
and  the  surest  basis  of  maritime  power.  This  commerce  was  carried 
on  through  the  Arabian  gulf,  from  very  early  times,  by  the  Phoenicians 
and  by  the  Jews  during  the  flourishing  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
as  well  as  overland  through  Palmyra  by  means  of  caravans  of 
camels,  called,  in  the  expressive  language  of  oriental  metaphor, 
"ships  of  the  desert."  The  religious  prejudices  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  against  navigation  by  sea  did  not  prevent  some  of  their 
earliest  Pharoahs  from  projecting  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Nile 
with  the  Red  sea.  This  project  was  resumed  by  the  Persian 
sovereigns  of  that  country,  and  ultimately  realized  by  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Arabian  caliphs.  The  remains  of  this  stupendous  work 
were  discovered  and  its  course  distinctly  traced  by  the  French  en- 
gineers, who  accompanied  the  Egyptian  expedition.  Three  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  that  Vasco  de  Gama  had  doubled 
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the  stormy  cape  to  the  landing  o!  Bonaparte  in  Egypt, 
munication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  sea,  which 
lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  commercial  world  in  1498 
was  once  more  resumed  in  1798,  as  connected  with  the  motives 
which  had  prompted  that  expedition.  The  immense  commercial 
and  political  advantages  of  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  that 
country  had  already  been  anticipated  by  Leibnitz,  in  his  memoir 
communicated  to  Louis  XIV.  The  young  hero  who  commanded 
the  "  army  ol  the  east,"  and  who  already  emulated  the  fame  of 
Alexander  on  the  same  scene  of  action,  explored  in  person  the 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  canal  which  had  once  connected  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  sea  ;  and  by  his  directions.  Monsieur  le  Perc, 
a  distinguished  engineer,  connected  with  the  expedition,  continued 
this  examination  during  the  years  1800  and  1801.  The  results  of 
these  observations  were  subsequently  given  to  the  world  in  an  ad- 
mirable memoir,  written  by  that  distinguished  officer,  who  had  now 
become  inspector  general  of  the  Fonts  el  Cftauss4es,  presented  to  the 
First  Consul  in  1803,  and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  magnifi- 
cent work  on  Egypt,  published  by  the  imperial  government  of 
France,  It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  facts  stated  in  this 
memoir,  that  if  the  communication  is  to  be  re-established  between 
the  two  seas,  through  the  Nile,  a  railroad  would  probably  be  prefer- 
able to  a  canal  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  object.  But  M. 
Pere  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  the  practicability  of  conducting 
ship  canal  from  Suez  through  the  Bitter  lakes  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  canal  would  follow  the  same  route  as  the  ancient  canal  from 
Suez  to  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  Bitter  lakes.  It  would  then  proceed 
in  a  northern  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  or  Pelusi 
branch  of  the  Nile.  It  would  here  encounter  a  difficulty  whi 
might  at  first  sight  appear  insurmountable,  that  is,  the  want  of  a 
good  port  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  General  Andreossy, 
in  his  memoir  on  the  lake  of  Menzaleh,  read  before  the  Egyptian 
institute,  has  shown  that  Damietta,  and  all  the  other  ports  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delta,  in  that  direction,  are  very  difficult  of  access,  on 
account  of  the  constantly  accumulating  banks  or  bars  formed  by 
deposits  of  sand  at  the  different  mouths  ot  the  Nile.  It  was  this 
circumstance  which  determined  Alexander,  with  that  unerring 
sagacity  which  guided  all  those  actions  of  that  conquerer  which 
might  justly  entitle  liim  to  the  name  of  Great,  to  found  Ihe  city 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  to  become  the 
channel  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  to 
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(he  west  of  the  mnutli  of  the  Nile,  where  the  only  safe  and  sufficient 
harbor  was  to  be  found.  Had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  ira- 
proveraents  in  the  art  of  hydraulic  construction  which  have  been 
developed  in  modern  times,  he  would  have  founded  this  great  com- 
mercial capital  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile,  so  as  to  connect  it 
directly  with  the  Red  sea  at  Suez,  The  formation  of  an  artificial  port, 
and  securing  it  ngainsl  being  chocked  up,  is  an  easy  achievement  to 
the  modern  engineer.  The  distance  from  Suez  to  Tineh,  (the  ancient 
Pelusiiim.)  according  to  M.  le  P6re,  is  only  i30  kilometers,  or  about 
75  miles,  being  considerably  less  than  the  route  of  the  ancient  canal 
from  the  Red  sea  to  the  Nile.  Of  this  distance  40  kilometers  con- 
sist o(  the  bed  of  the  Bitter  lakes,  which  would  require  but  little 
excavation,  and  the  lake  Mcnzaleh,  which  might  also  be  appropriated 
in  the  same  manner.  The  waters  of  the  I^ed  sea  at  Suez  being  at 
least  8  metres  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  >Tediterranean,  the 
proposed  canal  might  be  amply  fed  from  these  waters,  which  would 
thus  be  poured  out  into  the  Mediterranean  through  an  artificial 
river,  with  a  descent  of  thirty  feet  in  a  distance  of  only  about 
seventy-five  miles,  and  running  with  a  steady  velocity  capable  of 
being  regulated  by  locks  and  sluices  at  any  part  of  its  course  from 
south  to  north.  The  effect  of  such  an  immense  volume  of  water 
would  be  powerful  in  contributing  to  the  removal  of  the  sand  banks 
which  now  block  up  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  facilitat- 
ing the  formation  of  an  artificial  harbor  at  this  point.  The  transit 
(or  passengers,  despatches,  and  goods,  across  the  desert  from 
Suez  to  Cairo,  and  thence  down  the  Nile  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mahondie  canal,  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  being  a  distance  of  244 
miles,  including  its  different  stoppages  and  transhipments,  now 
requites  four  days  of  time,  whilst  the  transit  from  Suez  to  Tineh 
would  rot  require  more  than  three  hours.  M,  le  Pere  estimated 
the  expense  of  the  proposed  canal  at  only  seventy  millions  of 
(rancs.  Supposing  it  should  cost  thirty  millions  on  account  of  the 
hydraulic  works  necessary  to  be  constructed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  outlay  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  vastly  in- 
creased profits  of  the  transit,  from  the  tolls  payable  by  East  India 
ships  passing  through  the  canal.  This  new  passage  would  then  be- 
come what  the  passage  into  the  Baltic  through  the  sound  and  the 
bells  has  so  long  been  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  would  fur- 
nish the  Pacha  of  Egypt  a  more  ample  revenue  than  the  gold  mines 
of  Nubia,  The  principal  obstacles  to  the  realizing  of  this  project 
arc  not  natural  but  political  obstacles.     France  and  Great  Britain 
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have  been  constant  rivals  for  iniluence  and  pow 
since  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  Bonaparte;  and  especially 
since  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1803.  which  turned 
upon  the  uUimalum  o!  the  British  cabinet  demanding  the  possession 
of  Malta,  as  a  bulwarlc  ajjainst  the  renewal  of  that  attempt  by  the 
French,  and  as  a  consequent  security  to  the  British  dominions  in 
the  East  Indies.  We  have  seen  this  rivalship  again  threatening  to 
disturb  the  harmon)-  of  the  two  powers  during  the  negotiations  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  in  the  east  in  1840.  In  the  meantime,  the  Brit- 
ish  had  silently  taken  possession  of  Aden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
sea,  one  of  the  three  important  points  indicated  by  the  great  Portu- 
guese conqueror,  Albuquerque,  as  essential  to  command  and  monopo- 
lize the  commerce  ol  the  east.*  But  the  occupation  of  Algiers  b^' 
France  was  and  still  is  contested  silently,  if  not  openly,  by  Great 
Britain,  upon  the  ground  that,  if  the  French  once  gain  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  this  part  of  North  Africa,  it  may  ultimately  lead  the  way  to 
the  reconquest  of  Egypt.  These  mutual  jealousies  have  been  mani- 
lested  in  the  divergent  lines  pursued  by  the  British  and  French 
diplomatic  agents  respecting  the  question  of  the  passage  to  and 
Irom  India  by  the  Red  sea.  But  Great  Britain  and  France  are  not 
the  only  powers  interested  in  the  question;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  as  the  vassal  of  the  Porte,  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  construct  the  canal,  either  for  his  own  account,  or  by 
means  of  a  chartered  company  of  capitalists,  for  the  general  use  and 
under  the  common  protectorate  of  all  the  nations  interested  in  the 
subject.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  enlightened  cabinet  of 
Austria,  whose  influence  has  ever  been  exerted  in  the  most  impartial 
and  beneficient  manner  in  alt  the  political  questions  growing  out  ol 
the  aflairs  of  the  Levant,  will  suffer  this  matter  to  be  finally  settled, 
without   its   powerful   interference    to   prevent   Egyptian    passage 

'These  three  points,  u  deaigaaied  bj  Albuquerque's  son,  in  hU  accoiml  ot  hn  faihc 
lile,  were  M^licca,  Ibc  great  centre  oi  Asiatic  commerce  at  (bal  time,  Ormui,  a 
ol  the  Persian  gulf,  and  Adra,  in  the  strails  of  B^belmandel.  "  Hid  the  king  of  Portugal," 
sayi  he,  "  leciued  himself  a  strong  position  by  taking  posiessiua  ol  Aden,  a«  he  has  done  ol 
Urmus  and  Malacca,  he  might,  by  means  oi  ibis  dominion  oTcr  the  three  seas,  condder  him. 
selflord  of  the  wojid  (as  did  Alexander  when  he  reached  the  Ganges|,  since,  with  these 
three  keys,  the  passages  are  shut  to  all  other  nalions."  (Commenlarioi  do  Grande  Alfonso 
d' Albuquerque,  »o!.  iv,  p.  217). 

Albuquerque  would  hare  turned  the  course  of  the  Nile  into  the  Red  set,  and  thus  con  - 
verted  the  fertile  della  of  Egypt  into  a  desert,  in  order  to  realiae  this  gigantic  project  of  com- 
mercial manopaty,  and  preTent  the  Venilians  from  trading  with  the  East  Indies  through  E£yp<! 
See  his  remorkatile  address  ta  his  troops  it  the  attack  on  Malacca.  (Commcnisrios,  toI.  iii, 
P-  '33)- 


from  falling  under  the  exclusive  control  of  any  one  nation.  Venice 
has  fallen  (rom  that  high  and  palmy  state  o(  prosperity  which  she 
oDCc  derived  from  monojjolizing  the  commerce  ol  the  east,  carried 
on  through  Egypt ;  but  Trieste  has  taken,  and  more  than  fills,  the 
place  once  occupied  by  that  celebrated  republic  in  the  commercial 
world.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  government  to  second,  by 
everj-  possible  means,  the  enterprising  spirit  which  animates  the 
merchants  of  Trieste.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  means  is 
the  encouragement  of  its  intercourse  by  steam  navigation  with 
Egypt  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Levant. 

We  have  accordingly  seen  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the  Aus- 
trian statesmen  in  this  subject,  connected  as  it  is  with  that  of  Ihe 
British  East  India  mails  to  and  from  Egypt  across  the  continent  ol 
Europe.  The  recent  passage  of  Mr.  Waghorn  from  Bombay  to 
London,  via  Trieste  and  Ostend,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  com- 
parison between  the  respective  advantages  of  the  overland  routes 
through  Germany  and  through  France.  This  problem  cannot  be 
completely  solved  until  the  railroad  communications  from  Calais  to 
Marseilles,  and  from  Trieste  to  Hamburg  and  Ostend,  shall  be 
completed.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  will  doubtless  be  made  by 
the  French  government  to  accelerate  the  construction  of  the  line 
from  Paris  to  Lyons;  whilst  on  the  other  liand,  the  British  govern- 
ment may  desire  to  have  the  choice  of  two  overland  routes,  in  case 
that  through  France  should  fail  in  consequence  of  war.  The  line 
ol  Austrian  railways,  which  proceeds  from  Vienna  as  a  common 
centre,  is  already  completed  as  far  north  as  Prague,  and  south  to 
Gralz.  Its  prolot^gation  to  Trieste  is  encountered  by  the  difficulty 
of  surmounting  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Julian  Alps — the  Simmering, 
This  difficulty  will,  however,  soon  be  overcome  by  means  which 
the  present  advanced  state  of  science  cannot  fail  to  invent.  The 
line  from  Prague  to  Dresden  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
next  year :  that  from  Dresden  to  Berlin  has  been  long  since  in  use, 
and  will  be  prolonged  rn  a  short  time  to  Hamburg,  so  that  the  jour- 
DCy  may  be  performed  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  North  sea  in  fifty- 
sis;  hours. 

Parallel  with  this  railroad  communication  between  the  Adriatic 
sea  and  the  German  ocean  is  a  water  communication  recently 
opened  between  the  latter  and  the  Black  sea.  !  refer  to  the  canal 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
designated  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mayn,  which  falls  into  the 
Rhine  at  Mayence,  with  those  of  the  Danube.     I  have  had  repeated 
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opportunities  ot  examining  this  canal,  during  some  of  those  auti 
erous  journeys  undertaken  with  the  view  of  studying  the  resoura 
of  the  different  German  states  associated  in  the  Zollvfretn,  the  resulS 
of  which  have  been  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the  depart- 
ment. This  great  hydraulic  work,  which  thus  forms  a  continuous 
water  communication  between  the  rivers  falling  into  the  German 
ocean  and  those  which  flow  into  the  Black  sea,  was  among  the 
grand  projects  conceived  by  the  genius  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Ludwig  canal  communicates  at  Bamberg,  whence  it  runs  south,  and 
parallel  with  the  little  river  Regniu,  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Mayo,  and.  passing  by  the  industrious  town  of  Nuremberg,  reaches 
the  waters  of  the  Altmuhl,  which  flow  into  the  Danube  at  Kellheim. 
The  whole  distance  from  Bamberg  to  Kellheim  is  about  112  English 
miles.  The  Altmuhl  has  been  deepened,  embanked,  and  furnished 
with  locks,  by  means  of  which  it  is  rendered  navigable  to  Diclfurth, 
where  the  excavation  of  the  artificial  canal  was  commenced  at  this 
end.  The  canal  is  300  feet,  at  the  summit  level  at  Neumarkt,  above 
the  level  of  the  Danube  at  Kellheim.  Its  dimensions  are  54 
Bavarian  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  34  feet  at  the  bottom.  It  has 
ninety-four  locks,  each  being  Irom  SS  to  loS  feet  long,  and  66  feet 
wide  ;  several  well-built  viaducis  o(  great  magnitude ;  and  traverses. 
near  Niederoelsbach,  a  tunnel  goo  feet  in  length.  The  difficulties 
presented  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country  have  been  over- 
come with  admirable  skill  by  the  engineers  employed  in  the  work, 
every  part  of  which  is  constructed  with  the  greatest  strength  and 
beauty. 

The  Danube  being  thus  connected  with  the  Rhine,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  natural  obslacles  which  still  impede  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  latter  river  below  Vienna  will  at  last  be  removed  under 
the  administration  of  that  enlightened  and  enterprising  Austrian 
statesman.  Baron  von  Kubeck,  under  whom  the  material  interests 
of  the  empire  have  received  a  new  and  more  energetic  impulse. 
The  political  obstacles  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  have 
already  been  removed  by  the  treaty  o(  1840,  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  the  advantages  of  which  are  extended  to  all  nations  which 
have  a  right  to  navigate  the  Black  sea.  The  freedom  of  navigation 
of  the  Vistula,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  and  all 
the  other  rivers  which  form  the  great  avenues  to  commercial  inter- 
course with  Germany  and  the  neighboring  countries,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  ol  Vienna  in  iSij.  But  the  navigation  of 
these  rivers  is  still  subjected  to  excessive  tolls  and  transit  duties^ 


and  that  of  the  Elbe  especially  remains  subject  to  the  tolls  levied  by 
the  Hanoverian  government,  at  Stade,  on  the  cargoes  of  all  vessels 
proceeding  to  and  from  Hamburg,  except  those  of  that  city,  in 
manifest  violation  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  public  law  of 
Germany  and  Europe.  In  my  former  despatches  I  have  repeatedly 
called  the  attention  of  the  department  to  this  subject  of  the  Sfaiie 
duties  in  connexion  with  the  commercial  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Increased  facilities  have  thus  been  given  to  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  United  States  and  other  transatlantic  nations  with 
Germany  and  the  other  countries  of  central  Europe,  These  faciii- 
lies  would  be  still  more  increased  by  'he  establishment  of  regular 
lines  of  steam  packets  between  the  United  States  and  some  port  or 
ports  in  the  British  channel  and  the  North  sea.  These  packets 
would  serve,  not  only  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  let- 
tcrs,  but  also  of  the  finer  and  more  valuable  manufactured  goods; 
and  at  the  same  time  would  be  connected  with  the  lines  of  com- 
nuinicatton  already  mentioned  with  the  East  Indies.  The  commer- 
cial and  political  interests  of  the  United  States  require  tiie  estab- 
lishment by  our  government,  or  under  its  protection  and  patronage, 
of  such  aline  of  packets,  which  might  touch  at  Cowes  or  Havre, 
and  then  proceed  to  Antwerp,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg,  as  might  be 
thought  most  expedient.  The  Belgic  government  in  the  navigation 
treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  United  States  has  stipulated  for 
exemption  from  duties  of  American  steam  packets  arriving  at  Ant- 
werp: the  Senate  of  Bremen  has  proposed  to  concede  a  similar 
exemption  for  that  port,  which  has  already  such  important  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  and  the  French  government  would 
cheerfully  enter  into  similar  stipulations.  Not  only  the  interests, 
but  the  national  honor  of  the  United  States,  imperiously  demand 
such  an  establishment.  During  the  diplomatic  employments  with 
which  I  have  been  so  long  honored  by  the  favor  of  my  country,  I 
have  been  constantly  mortified  by  the  dependance  in  which  our  for- 
eign agents  are  left  upon  a  foreign  and  rival  though  friendly  gov- 
ernment for  the  transmission  o(  their  correspondence.  The  only 
mode  of  putting  an  end  to  a  dependance  which  is  both  humiliating 
and  inconsistent  with  the  public  interests,  is  to  provide  packets  and 
couriers  of  our  own,  by  which  our  government  despatches  may  be 
iorwarded  to  and  from  Europe  and  the  different  ports  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent.      The  htavy  postages  now  paid  on  private  corre- 
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water,  nnd  consequently  could  only  be  navigated  during  t1 
period,  that  although  the  latter  paK  of  the  summer  monsooa  from 
April  to  October,  which  blows  down  the  Red  sea,  and  is  couse- 
quently  favorable  tu  the  navigation  from  Egypt  to  India,  coincides 
with  the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  period  when  the  river  and  the 
canal  would  both  be  navigable,  yet  the  winter  monsoon,  which  is 
favorable  to  the  navigation  up  the  Red  sea,  would  bring  the  vessels 
from  India  to  Suez  at  the  season  when  the  canal  and  river  would 
no  longer  be  navigable,  and  would  consequently  require  a  deposite 
of  the  goods  at  Suez  to  await  the  next  season  for  their  transporta- 
tion to  Alexandria,  All  these  apprehensions  from  the  monsoons 
have  disappeared  before  the  power  of  steam,  directed  by  the  hand 
of  genius,  and  overcoming  all  obstacles  opposed  by  the  elements  to 
maritime  navigation. 

We  have  already  seen  what  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  western  world  in  general  from  the  re-establish raent  of  the 
ancient  commercial  route  to  the  East  ladies  through  Egypt.  If  a 
comparison  be  made  of  what  Europe  and  the  United  States  would 
respectively  gain  by  the  opening  a  direct  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  through  some  part  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  two  American  continents,  the  relative  circum- 
stances of  these  two  great  commercial  communities  must  be  takeiLj 
into  consideration,  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  has  very  justlj 
observed.  "  that  the  relative  advantages  of  the  present  routes  to  the 
East  Indies,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape  Horn,  and  a  com 
munication  to  be  opened  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  through  the 
American  isthmus,  would  be  very  differently  estimated  by  an  Eng. 
lish  and  by  an  American  merchant ;  by  the  navigator  who  seeks 
only  direct  intercourse  with  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and  he 
who  would  carry  on  that  intercourse  indirectly  by  touching  and 
trading  at  intermediate  ports  on  the  western  coasts  and  at  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific  ocean."  That  great  geographer  calculates  the  sailing 
distance  from  London  to  Nootka  sound,  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  by  Cape  Horn,  at  5,000  marine  leagues;  that  from  Boston 
to  Noolka  sound,  by  the  same  route,  at  5.200  marine  leag^ues.  By 
the  canal  of  the  isthmus  the  distance  would  be  5.000  from  London 
to  Nootka  sound,  and  2,ioo  from  Boston.  The  distance  would 
therefore  be  shortened  for  vessels  that  proceed  to  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  to  seek  for  furs  on  their  way  to  China,  from 
Europe  2,000,  and  from  the  United  States  3,100  marine  leagues. 

II,  however,  according  to  tlie  same  authority,  the  Jireci  inter- 
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B  with  the  East  Indies  and  China  be  considered,  the  gain  to  be 
produced  by  opening  such  a  comnnunicalion  between  the  two 
oceans  would  be  much  less  both  In  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
but  more  to  the  latter  still,  than  to  the  former.  The  sailingdislance 
from  London  to  Canton,  by  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope  and  twice 
crossing  the  equator,  Humboldt  estimates  at  4^00  marine  leagues; 
that  from  Boston  to  Canton,  by  the  same  route,  at  4,500  marine 
leagues.  By  the  proposed  ship  c;inal  through  the  American  isth- 
mus, the  distance  would  be  4,800  and  4,200  respectively,  keeping 
constantly  north  of  the  equator.  In  point  of  time  he  estimates  the 
voyage  from  the  United  Slates  to  China,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days;  that  from 
England  to  China,  by  the  same  route,  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
days.  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  average  voyages  from 
Boston  and  from  Liverpool  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America, 
and  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla,  the  entire  voyage  to  Canton,  by  the 
projected  canal  of  the  American  isthmus,  may  be  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  five  days  from  the  United  States,  and  at  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  days  from  England.  The  entire  course  of  the  voyage  in 
the  Pacific  ocean  would  be  north  of  the  equator,  where  the  preval- 
ence of  the  easterly  trade-winds  renders  the  navigation  to  the  coast 
o(  Asia  extremely  favorable.  In  sailing  from  .Acapulco  to  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  the  Spanish  navigators  formerly  allowed  themselves  to 
be  wafted  along  on  the  same  parallel  by  the  winds  and  currents, 
which  speedily  drove  them  to  their  destined  port;  whilst  on  their 
return  voyage  to  Mexico,  they  ascended  as  far  north  as  Tappan, 
and  then  steered  directly  (or  the  coast  ol  California.  Humboldt 
expresses  the  opinion  that  a  maritime  nation  like  Great  Britain, 
which  possesses  such  important  intermediate  siations  as  the  Cape 
oi  Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  of  France,  will  always  prefer,  so  far  as 
the  dirtcl  intercourse  is  concerned,  the  old  sea  route  to  the  East 
Indies  from  west  to  east,  to  any  new  passage  which  may  be  opened 
between  the  two  American  continents.  The  same  remark,  he 
thinks,  may  be  applied  to  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  route  by 
Egypt.  Such  a  great  maritime  power  as  the  one  in  question 
would  probably  use  this  passage  as  she  now  does,  principally  for 
Ihc  transmission  of  despatches  aud  passengers,  whilst  all  bulky  mer- 
chandise would  still  continue  to  be  transported  between  England 
and  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  route  by  the  Mediter- 
rane;in  and  the  Red  sea  would  be  the  most  important,  so  far  as 
rtspects  the  direct  intercourse  to  France,  Austria,  and  such  other 
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European  states  as  have  ports  situated  on  the  coast  o[  the  Meditef? 
ranean.  It  would  be,  above  all,  most  important  for  any  Christian 
power  that  might  possess  itseU  of  Egypt,  and  revive  the  flourishing 
state  of  prosperity  that  happily  situated  country  enjoyed  under  the 
Pharoahs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Arabian  caliphs,  and  which  was 
principally  owing  to  the  opulence  difluscd  by  the  commerce 
between  India  and  Europe,  almost  exclusively  carried  on  through 
its  port  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  sea. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  observations  as  to 
the  Egyptian  passages  were  written  by  Baron  Humboldt  previous 
to  the  successlul  application  of  steam  power  to  maritime  naviga- 
tion, and  that  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  isthmus 
ol  Suez,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  the  passage  of  East  India- 
men  of  the  largest  size,  would  entirely  change  all  the  elements  of 
the  question. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
shortening  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  from  west  to  east,  lo  the 
diflerent  nations  interested  in  the  commerce  of  Asia,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  to  the  United 
States  from  shortening  the  passage  from  east  to  west.  In  this 
question  is  involved  not  only  the  direct,  but  the  indirect  intercourse 
with  the  East  Indies.  Europe  seeks  to  avoid  the  lengthened  route 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Red  sea  and  the  Indian  ocean.  We  must  seek  to  avoid 
the  lengthened  route  round  Cape  Horn  by  connecting  the  Caribbean 
sea  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  We  have  seen  that  the  French  engi- 
neers who  planned  the  proposed  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez 
calculated  that  it  would  save  one  third  the  distance  and  one  tilth  the 
time  in  navigating  from  France  to  her  possessions  on  the  Caroman. 
del  coast  of  India,  The  United  States  would  save  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand miles  of  distance  and  a  proportional  amount  ol  time  in  their 
navigation  to  China,  touching  at  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
and  in  the  Polynesian  islands,  by  substituting  the  route  across  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  two  American  continents  for  that 
round  Cape  Horn.  The  opening  a  water  communication  from  one 
sea  to  the  other  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  us. 
Our  national  interests,  commercial,  political  and  social,  are  all  in- 
volved in  the  question.  The  necessity  of  competing  with  other 
rival  nations  for  the  new  trade  now  opened  with  the  "  Celestial 
Empire,"  from  which  the  veil  of  mystery  has  been  rudely  with- 
drawn,  and  which  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  its  anti-social 
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principles  of  non-inlercourse  with  foreigners;  of  extending  our 
established  commerce  with  the  western  coasts  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can continents,  and  the  Polynesian  archipelago;  of  giving  in- 
creased facilities  to  the  whale  fiphery,  and  of  establishing  a  more 
convenient  communication  by  sea  with  our  territories  beyond 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  our  naval  stations  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
— all  these  circumstances  combine  to  augment  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  this  great  question.  A  new  and  vastly  increased 
interest  has  been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  measures  adopted  by 
our  government  for  establishing  diplomatic  intercourse  with  China 
and  the  independent  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  by  the  extended  schemes 
o(  colonization  recently  developed  by  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
Australasia,  New  Zealand,  the  Marquesas,  and  Tahiti.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  United  States  should  seek  exclusive  advantages 
for  their  goveniraent  or  citizens.  Such  artificial  communications 
between  the  continents  of  both  hemispheres  ought  to  be  free,  like 
the  natural  passages  of  the  straits,  the  sounds,  the  gulfs  and  the 
great  rivers  which  wash  the  shores  ot  different  countries.  The 
hydraulic  works  to  be  constructed  for  these  purposes  ought  to  be 
considered  as  held  in  trust  by  the  nation  within  whose  territory 
they  are  established  for  the  common  use  of  all  mankind.  There  is 
surely  enough  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession,  of  respect  for  the 
public  law  ot  the  civilized  world,  and  of  political  wisdom  among 
the  roaritirae  powers  principally  interested,  to  devise  regulations  by 
which  the  passage  of  the  American  isthmus,  once  established,  may 
be  neutralized  and  enjoyed  in  common  by  all  nations,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  moderate  and  reasonable  tolls,  according  to  the  just  and  equit- 
able principles  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  respect  to 
the  navigation  of  the  great  European  rivers.  The  philanthropist 
will  not  readily  yield  to  the  disconsolate  theory  that  "nations  may 
combine  to  oppress  and  plunder,  and  but  rarely  unite  for  any  useful 
and  benevolent  purpose."  The  history  of  mankind,  and  especially 
in  more  recent  periods,  when  experience  has  at  last  opened  the  eyes 
of  nations  to  the  folly  of  pursuing  a  policy  merely  selfish,  attest 
that  sovereign  states,  blessed  with  enlightened  governments,  how- 
ever various  their  forms,  may  be  induced  to  unite  in  respect  to 
purposes  in  which  the  interests  of  all  are  combined  for  the  general 
good.  It  is  not  by  pursuing  an  insulated  and  anti  social  policy  th.at 
iht  United  States  can  hope  to  accomplish  those  truly  glorious  desti- 
nies which  it  is  fervently  believed  Providence  has  reserved  for  them. 
Our  law  of  nations  Is  the  European  law  of  nations,  of  that  enlight- 
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encd  portion   of    ihe   jjlobe    from    which    are   derived  our  origin 
our  religion,  our  civilizaliuiiand  our  spirit  of  freedom.     The  diSi^ 
ent  communities  of  the  civilized  world  are  now,  more  than  eve 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  interest ;  by  the  conscioiisncj 
of  the  evil  they  may  mutually  inflict   in  war,  and  of  the  good  the] 
may  impart  to  each  other  in  peace.      No  nation  can  with  impunitjl 
separate  itself  from  the  great  society  of  nations,  any  more  than 
individual  can  separate  himself  with  safety  from  the  particular  so- 
ciety ol  which   he   is  a  member.     Whilst,  therefore,  we  repel  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  other  nations  to  interfere  in  our  internal  con, 
cerns,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  co  operate  with  them  in  the  accomplis 
ment  of  any  great  work,  either  of  benevolence,  or  of  enlightenei 
sellishness,  in  which  we  have  a  common  interest  with  the  rest  i 
mankind. 

Such,  then,  being  the  vast  magnitude  and  urgency  of  this 
tiun,  1  have  thought  that  a  concise  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  our  information  respecting  it,  so  far  as  it  may  be  derived  frotl 
sources  accessible  here,  might  be  acceptable  to  the  governmei 
the  present  eventful  moment.  If  some  coincidences  should  befi 
in  the  contents  of  this  despatch  with  those  of  a  letter  on  the  santid 
subject  which  I  transmitted  to  the  Institute  at  Washington  in  184^ 
and  which  appeared  in  the  National  IntcUtgemfr  o\  the  iglh  of  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  the^-  wdl,  I  trust,  be  excused  as  unavoidable, 
whilst  the  defects  of  that  communication  will  have  been  supplied 
by  more  receni  and  more  authentic  information  since  collected. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  intense  and  painful  anxiety  the  great 
Columbus  sought  to  find  a  passage  through  the  vast  continent  dis- 
covered by   him,  to  the  land  of    Cathay.      The  Emperor  Charles— 
v.,  in  a  letter  written   in  1523,  from  Valladolid   to  Cortez,  enjoinet 
him  to  search  carefully  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores  ol  New" 
Spain  for  "the   secret  of  a  strait"  {el  secreto  del  eitrfclic.)  of   which 
Cortez  himself  had  spoken  in  one  of  his  previous  despatches  to  the 
Emperor,  and  which  it  was  supposed  would  shorten,  by  two-thirds,thc 
route  from  Cadiz  to  the  East  Indies,  then  called  "  ihe  land  ol  spices.'* 
The  conquerer  of  Mexico,  in  his  answer  to  the  Emperor,  speaks  witlta 
the  most  glowing  enthusiasm  of  the  probability  of  such  a  discovery  ji 
"  which,"  says  he    "  would  render  your  majesly  master  of  so  manyr  J 
kingdoms    that  you   might  consider  yourself  lord  of  the    world."*. | 
It  was  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  shorter  route  to  the  East  Indies  that 
Magellan  discovered    the  passage  round  Cape  Horn  through  the 
straits  which  bear  his  name,  whilst  Cortez  spent  the  remainder  of 
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his  restless  and  laborious  life  in  vain  endeavors  to  the  same  end. 
After  the  great  deeds  he  had  achieved  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
the  accidental  discovery  of  the  gulf  and  peninsula  of  California 
could  hardly  be  considered  as  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  toils 
and  perils  he  endured  in  his  maritime  expeditions  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific. 

Since  it  has  been  completely  ascertained  that  there  is  no  nat- 
ural water  passage  through  the  American  continent  from  the  Arc- 
tic sea  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  various  points  have  been  indicated 
by  which  an  artificial  communication  might  be  opened  between  the 
two  oceans.  Five  of  these  points  are  enumerated  by  Humboldt  as 
follows : 

1.  The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  between  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Chimalapa,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  Rio  del  Passo, 
which  falls  into  the  Rio  Huasacualco ;  which  last  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic. 

2.  The  isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  between  the  lake  of  that  name, 
forming  the  sources  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  which  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  Papagayo,  on  the  Pacific. 

3.  The  isthmus  of  Panama. 

4.  The  isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Cupica. 

5.  The  isthmus  between  the  Rio  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  Rio  Choco,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific. 

I.  The  isthmus  ot  Tehuantepec  is  formed  between  the  i6th  and 
1 8th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  by  the  Rio  Chimalapa  flowing  into 
the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec  on  one  side,  and  the  Rio  del  Passo,  which 
afterwards  becomes  the  Rio  Huasacualco,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  other.*  It  has  been  pretended  that  these  rivers  are  some- 
times swollen  by  the  rains,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  passage  for  Indian 
batteaux  from  sea  to  sea,  like  those  temporary  communications 
which  are  sometimes  formed  between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  those  of  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  a  commercial  communication  has  long  been  carried  on 
through  this  valley  across  the  isthmus,  and  especially  at  those 
periods  of  war  when  the  trade  of  Vera  Cruz  was  interrupted  by 
military  and  naval  operations.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Huasacualco 
forms  the  best  harbor  known  to  exist  at  the  mouth  of  any  river  on 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  it  being  well  known  that  Pensacola  is  situated 
on  a  bay.     This  river  has  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water  on  the 

*  Humboldt's  Voyage,  &c.,  tome  IX,  p.  209.    Essai  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  tome  I, 
pp.  209-237. 
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bar  at  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  for  eight  leagues  to  the  Passo  d 
la  Fabrica,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  del  Passo,  and  where  the 
cargoes  are  taken  out  and  transported  in  boats  fifteen  leagues 
higher  up  to  the  Passo  de  la  Puerta,  at  which  place  the  river  ceases 
to  be  navigable  with  boats.  From  this  place  the  goods  are  trans- 
ported by  land  to  the  bay  of  Tehuantepcc,  on  the  Pacific. 

In  pursuance  of  his  ardent  desire  to  find  "  the  secret  of  a  strait " 
through  the  American  continent  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  Cortez  de- 
manded,  in  1520,  from  Montezuma,  information  concerning  the  east- 
ern coasts  of  the  empire  of  Anahuac.  The  Mexican  monarch  an- 
swered, that  he  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  those  parts,  but 
that  he  would  cause  a  drawing  to  be  made  of  the  coast,  with  its  bays 
and  rivers,  aad  would  furnish  the  necessary  guides  to  accompany 
the  Spaniards  who  might  be  sent  to  explore  the  country.  The 
next  day  the  drawing  was  accordingly  brought  to  Cortez,  upon 
which  his  pilots  recognized  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  the  one  they  had  perceived  on  the  coast  on  their 
first  arrival,  near  the  mountains  o(  Sanmyn,  in  the  province  of 
Mazamaico,  Guided  by  these  indications,  Cortez  sent,  in  1520,  a 
small  detachment  under  the  orders  of  Diego  Ordaz  to  reconnoitre 
this  river,  which  proved  to  be  the  Huasacualco,  or,  as  Cortez 
writes  the  Mexican  word,  Quacalo.  The  pilots  found  only  Iwo  and 
a  hall  fathoms  of  water  on  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  on  ascending 
the  river  the  depth  of  water  increased  to  five  or  six  fathoms. 
After  the  taking  of  Mexico,  the  conquest  of  the  province  of 
Tehuantepec  was  accomplished  by  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval  in  1521; 
and  although  it  had  been  ascertained  by  the  pilots  that  no  strait 
existed  from  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  to  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
this  isthmus  still  continued  to  be  regarded  as  of  great  importance, 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  two  seas,  and  the  river  Huasa- 
cualco affording  the  Spanish  conquistadores  the  facilKy  of  trans- 
jwjrtiiig  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean  the 
necessary  materials  for  shipbuilding.  The  expedition  of  Hernando 
de  Grixalva,  which  sailed  for  California  in  1534,  was  equipped  at 
Tehuantepec,  and  the  vessels  in  which  Cortez  himself  sailed  from 
Chametia  in  1535,  for  the  same  destination,  were  also  constructed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chimalapa  with  materials  brought  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Rio  Huasacualco. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  port  of  Tehuan- 
tepec, which  is  in  fact  only  an  open  roadstead,  was  but  little  fre- 
quented.    Acapuico  became  the  seat  of  the  commerce  between  the 
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Spanish  American  colonies  and  tlie  Philippine  islands  ;  and  the  gal- 
leons used  in  this  trade  were  built  either  at  San  Bias  or  at  Ma- 
nilla. The  sea  is  found  to  be  fast  retreating  from  the  coast  fif 
Tchuantcpcc,  the  anchorage  becomes  every  year  more  unsife.  and 
the  bar  ut  sand  at  the  mnuth  of  the  Rio  Chimalapa  is  constantly 
augmenting. 

The  first  exploration  of  this  route  for  a  canal  communication  be- 
tween the  guU  of  Mexico  and  the  South  sea  was  occasioned  by  the 
accidental  discovery,  in  I77i,ofsome  pieces  of  bronze  cannon  in 
the  casilc  of  San  Juan  d'Ullo,  which  it  was  ascertained,  by  their 
marks,  had  been  cast  at  Manilla.  As  it  was  nearly  certain  that  these 
pieces  of  artillery  could  not  have  been  transported  to  the  coast  ot 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  way  of  Acupuico,  on  account  of  the  difli- 
culti<?s  of  the  overland  communication  over  the  great  Cordilleras  of 
new  Spain,  n'lr  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope— the  trade  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Philippine  islands  not 
being  carried  on  by  cither  of  those  routes — the  conclusion  was, 
thai  they  must  have  found  their  way  by  the  isthmus  of  Tchuan- 
tcpcc. This  conjecture  was  verified  by  the  examination  of  ancient 
records,  and  the  tradition  existing  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isthmus,  that  these  cannon  had  been  transported  from  the  Pacific  by 
the  Rin  Chimalapa  and  the  Rio  Huasacualco.  This  fact,  thus  ascer- 
tained, induced  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  Don  Antonio  Bunaneli,  to 
give  orders  to  two  engineers.  Don  Antonio  Cramer  and  Don 
Miguel  del  Corral,  to  examine  the  isthmus,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
laintng  whether  any  natural  coinmunication  already  existed  by 
means  of  rivers  whose  branches  might  interlock  with  each 
olhrr,  and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  the  practicability 
nf  cutting  an  artificial  canal  between  the  Chimalapa  and  the 
Huasacualco.  Baron  Humbuldt  prepared  his  map  of  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  from  the  report  o[  these  engineers,  who  found  that 
there  was  no  river  which  discharged  its  waters  at  the  same  time 
into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ;  that  the  river  Huasacualco  did  not 
take  its  rise,  as  the  Viceroy  had  been  assured,  near  the  city  of 
Tehuanlcpcc,  but  that  in  ascending  that  river  above  the  falls,  even 
to  the  ancient  DfSftiibarcardtro  of  Malpasso,  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
were  still  twenty  six  leagues  distant.  They  observed  that  a  chain 
of  mouiitams  of  considerable  height  divides  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  two  seas  This  small  cordillcra  stretches  from  east  to  west 
from  the  Ccrros  de  los  ftfixcs,  then  inhabited  by  savages,  towards 
the  elevated  plain  of  Portillo  de  Patapa.     But  the  engineer  Cramer 
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affiriti-s,  that  It)  the  south  of  the  village  of  Santa  Mareda 
malapa  the  mountains  form,  nut  a  continuous  cordillcra.  but  u 
group,  and  that  there  exists  a  transversal  valley,  through  which  a 
canal  might  be  consitructcd,  without  locks  or  inclined  planes,  to 
communicate  between  the  two  seas,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
six  leagues  in  length,* 

In  the  )xar  1814,  the  Spanish  Cortes,  on  the  motion  of  Dun 
Lucas  Alaman,  afterwards  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
p;isscd  a  decree  for  the  construction  of  such  a  canal.  The  subse- 
quent independence  of  the  Spanish  American  colonics  prevented 
any  measures  being  taken  in  execution  of  this  decree  ;  but  the 
crnmcnt  of  the  United  Slates  of  Mexico,  under  the  presidency 
Genera!  Guadaloupc  Vittoria,  appointed  a  board  of  commissioners 
to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  canal  from  ihc  one 
river  to  the  other,  and  of  removing  (he  obstructions  which  exist  to 
the  navigation  of  the  two  rivers  by  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 
The  result  of  their  investigations,  conducted  under  the  directions  of 
Colonel,  now  General  Orbcgozo,  tended  to  show  that  the  want  of  a 
good  harbor  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  at  or  near  the  moulh  of  the 
Chimatapa,  with  the  great  number  of  rapids  in  the  rivers  winding 
through  an  isthmus  of  thirty-eight  leagues  in  breadth,  and  the  inter- 
mediate elevations  to  be  surniuunled,  rendered  impracticable  the 
execution  of  a  ship  canal  at  this  point,  although  the  commerce 
already  carried  on  across  the  isthmus  might  doubtless  be  greatly 
facilitated  and  extended  by  means  of  good  roads.  The  ^lexican 
congress,  therefore,  determined  on  the  construction  of  a  new  road 
to  connect  the  nppcr  waters  of  the  Rio  ttuasacuaico  wilh  the 
l.igoons  to  the  cast  of  Tchuantepec,  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
(he  subsequent  unsettled  state  of  the  affairs,  both  internal  and 
external,  of  the  Mexican  republic,  has  prevented  anyLhing  being 
done  Towards  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect. 

Very  different  results  appear  to  be  presented  by  a  more  recent 
exploration  of  this  route,  undertaken  in  consequence  of  a  cliarter 
granted  by  the  Mexican  government  to  Don  Jos§  de  Garay.  This 
exploration  was  conducted  by  a  scientific  commission  composed  of 
a  chief  engineer,  Don  Gai^tan  Moro,  Captain  Robles,  professor  at 
the  military  school  of  Mexico,  of  Captain  Gonzales,  and  Lieutenant 
Gllido  of  the  Mexican  navy.  The  report  of  this  commission,  drawn 
up  by   Moro,  states  the   elevation    of   the  culminating  point  near 
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Tarifa,  nti  this  route  between  the  two  seas,  as  ascertained  by 
bnrumetrical  observations,  at  200  metres,  instead  o(  393,  as  repre- 
sented by  General  Orbegozo.  He  supposes  that  this  elevation 
might  be  reduced  to  175,  or  perhaps  to  1  50  metres,  by  means  ol  a 
deep  cut,  which  would  render  the  execution  of  the  locks  necessary 
(or  a  ship  canal  quite  practicable.  But  it  would  require  at  least  a 
kttadnd  of  these  locks,  which  could  not  be  constructed  at  a  less 
expense  than  forty  millions  of  francs.  The  supply  of  water  from 
the  neighboring  streams  appears  to  be  ample  to  feed  the  canal.  On 
the  side  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  mouth  of  the  Huasacualco 
affords  a  port  sufficient  lor  the  entry  and  shelter  of  the  largest  ves- 
sels. On  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  depth  of  the  lagoons 
near  Tehuantcpcc  is  almost  everywhere  from  five  to  six  metres,  but 
the  Bocca  Barra,  by  which  these  lakes  are  emptied  into  the  ocean, 
is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bank,  which  might,  however,  easily  be 
removed,  and  a  gofjd  port  thus  constructed.  The  entire  breadth  of 
the  isthmus,  in  a  straight  line  between  the  two  seas,  is  220 
kilometres,  but  the  lagoons  would  reduce  this  distance  by  20 
kilometres:  and  the  Huasacualco,  which  is  navigable  in  a  consid- 
erable part  of  its  course,  might,  with  the  aid  o(  some  improvement 
by  artificial  means,  be  rendered  entirely  so  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Malatengo,  from  which  it  Hows  to  the  sea  with  a  moderate  cur- 
rent. Thus  the  canal,  descending  from  the  plain  of  Tarifa  south- 
wardly into  the  lagoons,  and  northwardly  to  the  junction  of  the 
Huasacualco  with  the  Malatengo,  would  be  only  80  kilometres  in 
length,  !n  addition  to  this  length  of  the  artificial  canal,  the  line  of 
communication  would  include  the  lagoons  and  258  kilometres  of  the 
cflurse  of  the  river  Huasacualco.  It  would  thus  be  about  100 
leagues  in  length,  that  is,  much  more  than  the  passage  by  the 
isihmusof  Panama,  but  considerably  less  than  that  by  the  lake  ol 
Nicaragua.  The  country  is  thinly  peopled,  but  is  represented  to 
be  remarkably  healthy  on  the  versanl  towards  the  Pacific,  whilst 
toward'i  the  gulf  of  Mexico  it  Is  free  from  the  yellow  fever  and 
other  diseases  usually  found  to  prevail  on  the  coasts  of  that  sea. 

2.  l"he  great  lake  of  Nicaragua  communicates  to  the  east  with 
the  Caribbean  sea  by  the  river  San  Juan  del  Norte.  An  artificial 
communication  may  be  opened  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific 
ocean,  by  cutting  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  which  separates  them. 

That  distinguished  Prussian  geographer,  Berghaus,  in  a  memoir 
published  in  183S,  and  intended  to  illustrate  his  beautiful  maps  of 
Central  America,  has  traced  with   the  hand  of  a  master  the  great 


phyncal  teatures  of  this  region  of  the  globe."     He   refutes  t 
notion  con<;tantly  repeated  in  the  geographical  treatises  and  mapflfl 
in  ordinary  use,  according  to  which  the  whole  extent  of  this  ttav^ 
ro«-cst  part  ii(  the  continent  is  traversed  by  a  continuous,  unbroktfj 
chain  of  mountains,  without  transversal  valleys,  whicli  bars 
passage  across  Ihc  isthmus.     This  mistaken  opinion,  which   haj 
been  already  contested  by  Humboldt,  doubtless  originated  from  the 
long  succession  of  volcanic   mountiins   which    rise  along   the  flat 
shores  n(  the  Pacific,  and  from  which  it  has  been  interred  that  they 
stand,  as  in  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Quito,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillen 
In  Guatemala  this  is  not  the  case.     The  coast  oE  the  South  : 
forms  here  an  alluvial  plain  of  various  breadth,  from  whicii  the^ 
volcanic  hills  rise  in  insulated  groups  detached  from  the  background 
of  mountains.     Such  is  the  character  of  the  volcanic  hills  between 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Instead  ot  this  imaginary  continuous  cardillcra,  the  mountains 
of  Central  America  are  divided  by  Derghaus  into  three  distinct 
systems  or  groups.  The  first  is  the  group  of  Costa  Rica ;  Ihc 
second  that  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras:  and  the  third  that  of 
Guatemala. 

The  first  of  these  is  divided  from  the  second  by  the  great  trans- 
versal valley,  of  which  the  take  of  Nicaragua  forms  the  middle 
point,  and  which  extends  from  sea  to  sea.  The  second  is  divided 
from  the  third  by  the  Llanura  de  Comayagua,  another  wide  trans- 
versal valley,  which  traverses  Ihc  continent  in  the  meridian  of  the 
gulf  of  Conchagtia,  in  a  direction  from  northeast  to  south.  This 
fact,  which  Humboldt  had  conjectured  in  1835,  was  verified  by  Don 
Juan  Galindo  ten  years  later.  Through  this  plain  flows  the  Kio 
Jag^a  towards  the  north-northeast  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  the 
Rio  Sirano,  or  San  Miguel,  into  the  gulf  ot  Conchagua,  on  the 
Pacific.     Both  these  streams  are  navigable  by  batteaux. 

On  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  between  the  river  Chagres  and  the 
coast  along  the  shores  o[  the  Atlantic,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  rising 
above  the  plain  but  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  But  when  the 
traveller  reaches  the  meridian  of  the  Rio  Coclet,  about  seven  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  he  encounlei's  the  lofty  moun- 
tains known  to  mariners  by  the  name  nf  the  Cordillera  de  Veragua. 
This  group  may  be  described  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of 
thirty-six  leagues  at  sea.     Humboldt  conjectures  its  highest  point 

*  BcTghaai,  Annalcn  der  Erd.Volker  und  itlutenkunde,  jle  telhe,  bkiid  V,  %.  tii.  See 
Ihc  map  trammitted  with  ihis  deipatcli. 
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of  elevation  to  be  about  1,400  tnises.  Among  ihese  mountains  takes 
its  rise  the  Rio  Beleni,  at  the  mouth  of  wliicli  Columbus  established, 
ill  1502,  the  first  European  colony  ever  ptanfed  on  the  American 
continent.  Under  the  parallel  ol  S  degrees  25  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, begin  the  secondary  highlands  of  Costa  Rica,  which  form  an 
elevation  ot  about  800  toises,  and  gradually  decline  in  successive 
terraces,  girl  with  volcanoes,  until  they  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua. 

The  third  group  of  mountains  described  by  Berghaus  is  that  of 
Guatemala,  which  fills  the  whole  western  part  ot  Central  America 
and  the  eastern  States  of  Mexico,  lo  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
before  noticed.  The  whole  coast  ol  the  bay  of  Honduras,  from  the 
meridian  of  the  island  of  Utila  to  the  parallel  o(  the  Belize,  is  girt 
with  lofty  mountains.  Capt.  Owen  determined  the  height  of  the 
Congrehoy  peak  to  be  (,170  toises,  and  that  of  Omoha  1,095  toises 
al>ovc  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Belize  river  bursts  forth  from  these 
mciuntatns  in  toaming  cataracts.  In  one  place  the  stream  is  arched 
over  by  a  natural  bridge,  through  which  it  rushes  over  a  waterfall 
of  from  40  to  50  feet  high.  Many  other  rivers  along  tlie  coast  are 
adorned  with  similar  natural  grottoes,  through  which  they  pass  on 
their  way  to  the  sea.  Along  the  coast  run  two  ridges,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Pine  ridge,  and  the  other  the  Cahoun  ridge.  The  first 
forms  a  vast,  boundless,  natural  park  of  pines,  shooting  from  the 
soft,  verdant  turf.  The  second  is  crowned  with  a  wood  of  gigantic 
forest  trees  ol  various  descriptions,  besides  the  mahogany  {swietenia 
MoAagiTHs)  which  lormsthe  principal  wcalthof  this  region.  Through 
ihis  wilderness  a  single  path  leads  up  a  narrow  valley  to  the  lake  of 
Pclcn,  on  the  northern  prolongaltcjn  oflhe  table  land  of  Guatemala. 
The  Rio  Montagua  forms  anollicr  deep  sunken  valley,  which  con- 
ducts first  to  the  old,  and  then  to  the  new  city  of  Guatemala,  which 
last,  according  to  Thompson,  stands  only  1,800  feet  above  the  level 
ol  the  sea.  But  the  cities  ol  Guatemala  do  not  stand  on  the  highest 
point  of  land.  Stiil  more  lolly  arc  thcniountainsof  Chemaltenango, 
with  their  magnificent  scenery,  and  higher  still  the  mountain 
plains  of  Sosola,  OuesS.ltenango,  and  Totonicapan.  On  these  plains, 
wheat  and  other  breadstulTs  are  cultivated  in  perfection.  Here  is 
the  highest  point  of  elevation,  called  by  the  natives  themselves  "  the 
highlands."  Here,  too,  is  the  central  region  of  the  volcanic  fires. 
The  two  ranges  o(  these  volcanic  mountains,  called  the  voleanos  de 
Ids  Am  Upas,  run  along  the  very  edge  ot  the  table  land.  According 
to  Captain  Basil  Hall's  observations,  these  mountains  rise  about 


2.000  loises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  in  the  east  toward! 
Honduras,  so  in  the  west  towards  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  the  plain 
is  girt  with  a  chain  of  mountains,  from  which  the  Rio  Umusiata 
bursts  forth,  and  running  north,  after  passing  a  single  cataract,  be- 
comes navigable  quite  into  the  gult  of  Mexico* 

To  return  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  The  isthmus  which  divides 
that  lake  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sud,  on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
is  said  to  be  about  17  English  miles  in  breadth.  According  to  the 
observations  made  by  the  Spanish  engineer  Galisteo,  in  1781,  the 
level  of  the  Nicaragua  lake  is  134  feet  above  the  Pacific  ocean. t 
The  elevation  of  this  basin  above  the  neighboring  seas  is  a  fact  so 
well  known  that  it  has  been  considered  by  some  as  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  execution  of  a  ship  canal  at  this  place.  It  has  been 
apprehended  that  it  might  occasion  a  sudden  rushing  of  the  waters 
to  the  westward,  or  a  diminution  of  the  waters  in  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
the  navigation  of  which  is  impeded  by  several  rapids.  But  even 
supposing  a  considerable  permanent  difference  of  elevation  between 
the  two  seas,  which,  as  it  will  be  hereafter  shown,  does  not  exist, 
I  he  art  of  the  engineer  would  easily  apply  a  remedy  for  the  appi 
bended  danger  of  inundation,  by  means  of  locks,  whilst  the  lal 
would  serve  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  both  the  canal  and  the  river. 

A  series  of  tables  is  given  in  Thompson  Travels  in  Guatemala  of 
levels,  repeated  at  intervals  not  c-tcceding  100  yards  apart,  between 
the  southern  shore  of  lake  Nicaragua  and  the  gulf  o(  Papagayo, 
from  which  the  author  infers  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  lake 
above  the  Pacific  ocean  to  be  133  feet  iij  inches,  and  the  greatest 
height  of  any  part  of  the  intervening  land  to  be  only  19  feet  1  in 
above  the  lake.  But  Mr.  Mercer  has  shown,  in  his  report  made 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1839,  that  Thompson  mistakes  tl 
true  import  o(  the  tables  in  substituting  the  comparative  elevatii 
of  two  contiguous  stations  on  the  long  series  of  levels  for  the  high- 
est rise  above  the  lake  ;  lor  the  first  9  miles  and  700  yards  from  the 
Pacific,  the  ground  is  not  found  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  construction  of  a  continuous  canal  un 
this  route  are  confined  lo  the  seven  or  eight  miles  nest  to  the  lake, 
for  about  six  miles  of  which  the  ground  rises  to  an  elevation  ex- 
ceeding 60  leet ;  for  two  miles  of  the  six  it  averages  135  feet,  and  (or 
one-third  ol  a  mile  150  feet.  If  the  level  of  the  lake  be  assumed 
for  the  summit  of  a  canal,  there   must   be   added  to  the  elevation 

*  Bagliaus,  AniulcD  dcr  Ecd-,  Volkec-  uod  Slutenkunde^  31.  Rdhe,  Buxl  V.  S.  311, 
f  Hmnboldi,  Voj^e,  Ac.,  I.  XI,  p.  130,  i 
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mentioned  an  excavation  o(  the  depth  of  the  channel  for  navi- 
gation. 

Besides  this  communicalion  (rem  lake  Nicaragua  tn  the  gulf  of 
Papagayo,  there  is  a  possible  choice  of  two  others;  ist,  by  the 
adjoining  lake  of  Leon,  or  Montagua,  by  the  Rio  de  Vosta,  which 
flows  from  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Telica  ;*  2d,  from  lake  Nicar- 
agua to  the  gulf  of  Nicoya  or  Caldera.f 

There  seeras  tn  be  no  doubt  of  lake  Nicaragua  being  sufficiently 
deep  for  ship  navigation.  The  river  San  Juan,  which  has  its  sources 
in  the  lake,  runs  southeasterly,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Carib- 
bean sen.  in  the  latitude  of  10°  45'  north,  and  86^  west  longitude 
from  Paris.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  not  more  than 
12  feel  of  water  on  it,  and  it  is  slated  by  Mr.  Robinson  that  one  of 
the  passages  would  admit  a  vessel  drawing  25  feet.  After  the  bar 
is  passed,  there  is  excellent  and  safe  anchorage  in  four  and  six 
fathoms.  The  accounts  as  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  from  rapids  and  sand  bars,  are  somewhat 
contradictor^":  but  it  seems  probable  that  these  obstacles  might  be 
overcome  by  artificial  works,  so  as  to  render  that  river  navigable 
for  large  vessels  in  its  whole  course. 

Soon  after  the  independence  of  Central  America  was  declared  in 
1S24,  negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the  republic  and  sev- 
eral associations  in  the  United  Slates  and  England  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  from  the  lake  Nicaragua  to  the  South  sea,  and  lor 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  San  Juan.  These  negotiations 
finally  terminated  in  a  charier  granted  in  1826,  for  this  purpose,  by 
the  federal  congress  of  the  republic,  to  Mr.  Palmer,  of  New  York, 
and  his  associates.  This  contract  not  having  been  carried  into 
effect,  another  grant  was  made  for  the  same  purpose  in  1830  to  a 
Dutch  company,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  King  of  Holland. 
The  events  consequent  upon  the  Bclgic  revolution,  which  occurred 
in  the  same  year,  also  prevented  any  measures  being  taken  to  carry 
into  execution  this  arrangement, 

3.  The  possibility  of  opening  a  canal  communication  between 
the  two  oceans  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  has  occupied  the 
raiods  of  men  almost  ever  since  it  w.as  traversed  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  Pacific  ocean  was  discovered  by  the  intrepid  and  adven- 

*  Set  some  obseTTations  on  Ihu  route  by  Chevalier  Frieiichithil.  in  ihe  Journal  oF  the 
Oeognphiia]  Society  of  London,  vol.  IX,  pvt  I,  p.  76. 

t  And  not  liom  the  UVe  of  Leon  to  the  gull  of  Nicoya,  as  Mr.  Rubinson  his  erroneously 
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turous  Nuiies  de  Balbtw.  Durinfj  llic  tliree  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  ihis  memorable  epoch,  neither  the  relative  height  ol 
the  two  oceans,  nor  the  elevation  nt  the  highlands  between  them, 
nor  the  geographical  points  ol  the  isthmus,  had  been,  until  very  re- 
cently, determined  wilh  any  approach  to  mathematical  accuracy. 
From  very  ancient  times  the  prevailing  opinion  of  mankind  had 
assumed  the  hypothesis  that  of  two  adjacent  seas  separated  by 
narrow  isthmus,  the  level  of  one  must  necessarily  be  higher  thi 
that  of  the  other.  This  supposition  of  the  ancient  geographers  hi 
been  found  correct  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  Red  sea  above  that  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
was  also  formerly  supposed  to  be  considerably  higher  than  the 
Atlantic.  This  opinion  was  long  since  contested  by  Baron  Von 
Humboldt,  and  his  conclusions  have  been  recently  confirmed  by 
the  actual  observations  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  made  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy and  care,  in  i838-'29,  by  order  of  General  Bolivar. 

As  before  noticed,  it  has  been  hitherto  generally  supposed  that 
the  mountains  which  traverse  the  isthmus  of  Panama  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  or  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween that  and  the  great  chain  ol  the  Mexican  and  Rocky 
mountains.  Mr,  Lloyd  has  also  confirmed  the  antecedent  theory 
of  Humboldt  in  this  respect,  and  shown  that  the  continuity  of  the 
chain  is  twice  broken  in  its  passage  throughout  the  isthmus  con- 
necting the  two  continents.  It  ceases  in  Nicaragua,  but  again 
rears  its  lofty  summits  in  the  province  of  Veragua  (as  we  have 
seen  from  Berghaiis),  where  it  is  crowned  with  an  extensive  plain 
called  La  Mesa.  In  the  eastern  part  ol  this  province  it  breaks  into 
detached  mountains  of  considerable  height,  and  of  the  most  abrupt 
and  rugged  formation.  Thence  proceeding  still  to  the  eastward, 
innumerable  conical  hills  lilt  their  heads  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
high,  with  their  bases  surrounded  by  level  plains  and  savannahs. 
Finally,  about  Chagres,  nn  the  Atlantic  side,  and  the  bay  of  Chor- 
rera,  on  the  Pacific,  these  hills  also  disappear,  and  the  country  for 
a  few  miles  in  extent  sinks  into  low  and  level  plains.  Again  three 
conical  hills  rise,  and  becoming  collected  form  a  small  Cordillera, 
running  from  about  Porto  Bello  to  the  bay  of  Mandingo,  where 
occurs  the  second  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  mountain  chain.* 

The  Rio  Chagres,  which  falls  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  to  the  west 
of  Porto  Bello,  and  at  the  mouth  of  which  lies  the  town  of  Chagres, 
though  obstructed  in  its  ascent  by  sand  banks  and  rapids,  is  navi- 
*  Journal  of  the  Ueographiol  Sodct;  ot  Londou,  vol.  I.,  p.  70. 
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^blc  lor  vesels  drawing  from  five  to  sis  feet  of  water  to  Cruces, 
nbout  sixteen  English  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Panama.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Trinidad,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles,  iheChagres  has  a  depth  of  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty  feet,  unless  on  some  few  spols,  where  only  sixteen  are 
found,  which,  however,  have  deep  water  close  to  them.  This 
depth,  too,  is  not  a  channel,  but  extends  to  Ihe  whole  width  of  the 
river,  which  is  from  two  hundred  tn  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
wide.  But  this  river  is  subject  to  the  great  inconvenience  that 
vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  (cet  of  water  cannot  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  port  of  Chagres,  on  account  of  a  stratum 
of  slaty  limestone,  which  runs  at  high  water  at  a  depth  of  fifteen 
feet  from  a  point  on  the  main  land,  near  the  caslle  of  San  Lorenzo, 
to  some  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and 
which,  together  with  a  lee  current  setting  on  the  southern  shore, 
particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  renders  the  entrance  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous.  Mr.  Lloyd  supposes  that  this  difficulty  may 
be  obviated  by  subslituting  for  the  harbor  of  Chagres  the  bay  of 
Limon,  or  Navy  bay,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and 
the  coves  o[  which  afTord  excellent  and  secure  anchorage  in  its 
present  state,  and  Ihe  cnlire  h,iy  is  cap.Tble  of  being  rendered  one 
of  the  most  safe  and  commodious  harbors  in  the  world.  This  bay 
is  approached  so  near  by  the  river  Chagres  that  it  may  easily  be 
united  with  it  by  a  canal  something  less  than  three  English  miles 
in  lenglh,  over  a  flat  country.* 

The  Spanish  engineers  who  had  proposed  tothe  court  of  Madrid, 
as  early  as  152S,  the  eslablishment  of  a  water  communication  across 
the  isthmus  by  the  river  Chagres,  intended  to  commence  the  arti- 
ficial canal  at  Cruces,  and  conduct  it  from  thence  to  Panama,  over 
a  country  with  the  difficulties  of  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  themselves  sufficiently  acquainted.  The  Rio  Chagres  is 
joined  considerably  below  Cruces  by  another  river  called  the  Trini- 
dad, coming  from  Ihe  south,  wliich  some  consider  as  the  main 
stream,  and  whose  head  walers  approach  very  near  to  the  bay  of 
Chorrcra.  lying  to  the  west  of  Panama,  on  the  Pacific.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  isthmus,  on  Ihe  line  from  Panama  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagres,  is  narrower,  but  Ihe  country  is  much  more 
broken  and  elevated  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Lloyd,  there- 
lore,  concludes  that  the  valley  of  Ihe  Rio  Trinidad  affords  the 
most  favorable  route  for  a  canal  which  would  unite  the  lower 
*  Krtiurl  ol  Hi.  Lloyd,  Pbibsophical  Transaciiona,  iSjo,  part  i,  p.  (7. 


Cha^res   with    the    waters  which    fall    into    the    bay    ut    ChorJ 
rcra.     But  his  ohscrvatiuns  were  principally  directed   to  the  objei 
nl  opening  a  cum  muni  cat  lun  across  the  isthmus  by  means  nl  ra! 
roads,  and  incidentally  tu  determine  the  diflerence  ol  levels  between 
the  two  ix:eans.     For  this  purpose  he   began  his  operations  by  tah^ 
in^  a  scries  ol  Icvcliings  tictwccn  Panama  and  the  upper  Chagrt 
on  the  old  road  Id  Porto  BcUo.    At  the  point  where  the  road  cross 
the    river,    twenty  two    and    three  quarters     miles    distant    Iro) 
Panama,  he  lound  the  elevation  to  be  ^(x^if^ii  leel  above  the  level  I 
high-water  mark  in  the  Pacihc,  the  greatest  intermediate  hcighl 
passed  over  being  dSi^^t  'c^t.     He  then  descended  the  river  t 
Cruces.  and  found  in  his  route  a  total  fall  in  the  river  of  i  MA'a  ^^*^ 
being  only  37/b*d  feet  above  the  Pacific.     From  (his  place  the  r 
gradually  descends  to  the  level  of  the  Atlautic. 

The  results  of  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  show,  firs 
ihal  the  mean  height  of  the  Pacific  at  the  port  of  Panama  is  3t*A  feet  ~ 
higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chagrcs. 
Secondly,  at  high  water,  the  time  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  isthmus,  the  Pacific  is  raised  at  mean  tides  lOj^ 
feet,  and  the  Atlantic  58  hundredths  of  a  foot  above  their  rcspectiw 
mean  levels.    The  Pacific  is  therefore  the  highest  at  these  pcrindsj 
Thirdly,  at  low>water  mark  both  seas  arc  the  same  quantities  below 
their  respective  levels.     Therefore  at  such  times  tlie  Pacific  is  lower 
than  the  Atlantic. 

In  every  twelve  hours,  therefore,  and  commencing  with  high 
tides,  the  level  of  the  Pacihc  is  several  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic ;  it  becomes  then  of  the  same  height,  and  at  low  tide  t 
several  feet  lower.  Again,  as  the  tide  rises,  the  two  seas  arc  of  ow 
height ;  and  finally,  ai  high  tide  the  Pacific  is  again  the  same  11 
ber  of  feet  above  the  Atlantic  as  at  first.* 

A  separate  plan  o(  the  river  Chagres.  from  its  mouth  to  the  point 
where  it  was  intersected  by  the  levellings,  was  communicated  by 
Mr,  Lloyd  to  the  Koval  Society  of  London ;  but  this  plan  has  noU 
been  published,  and  the  plan  ol  the  river  contained  in  the  gcnerid 
map  o!  the  isthmus  docs  not  give  the  soundings.  The  two  lines  ion 
railroads  by  that  engineer,  extending  from  the  junction  of  the' 
Trinidad  with  the  Chagres,  the  one  to  Panama,  and  the  other  (much 
shorter)  to  the  bay  of  Chorrera.  are  marked  on  the  published  map  ; 
but  the  series  ol  levellings  in  this  direction  are  not  given.  The 
country  intersected  by  these  lines  is  interspersed  with  savannahs, 
*  Philuaophical  TiuutclioM,  iSjo,  p«rt  I,,  pp.  6],  6]. 
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and  presents  along  the  banks  ol  the  Trinidad  a  wide  vale  of  flat  and 
swampy  land,  wilh  occasional  detached  conical  hills  and  small 
streams,  most  of  which  fall  into  the  Chagrcs.  The  number  of  these 
streams  to  be  crossed,  which  are  swollen  in  the  rainy  season,  would 
present  a  serious  impediment  to  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
railroad,  but  would  in  the  same  degree  favor  that  of  a  canal  in  this 
direction. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  under  its  different  admin- 
istrations since  the  independence  of  Spanish  America,  has  never 
ceased  to  take  .1  deep  interest  in  the  question  of  a  canal  communi- 
cation between  the  two  oceans.  In  the  letter  of  instructions  given 
in  1S26  by  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  our  plenipoten- 
tiaries appointed  to  attend  the  Congress  of  Panama,  reference  is  had 
to  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  between  him  and  the  minister 
of  Central  America ;  and  it  was  stated  that  if  the  work  should  ever 
be  executed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  sea  vessels,  the  benefits 
of  it  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  any  one  nation, 
but  should  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  upon  the  payment 
o(  a  just  compensation  or  reasonable  tolls.  Our  ministers  were  con- 
sequently directed  to  state  to  the  ministers  of  the  American  powers 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  and  would  attentively  examine 
any  proposals  that  might  be  made,  or  plans  that  might  be  suggested, 
for  its  joint  execution,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  reconcile  the  mter- 
e.<>ts  and  views  of  all  the  American  nations. 

In  1835  a  resolution  passed  the  Senate,  by  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
opening  negotiations  with  the  governments  of  other  nations,  and 
particularly  with  the  governments  of  Central  America  and  New 
Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  protecting,  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  them,  such  individuals  or  companies  ns  might  under- 
take to  open  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
oceans  by  the  construclion  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus 
which  connects  North  and  South  America;  and  of  securing  forever, 
by  such  stipulations,  the  free  and  equal  right  of  navigating  such 
canal  to  all  nations  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  tolls  as  might 
be  established  to  compensate  the  capitalists  who  might  engage  in 
such  an  undertaking  and  complete  the  work. 

Under  this  resolution  President  Jackson  immediately  appointed 
Colonel  Charles  Biddle  as  an  agent  to  make  the  necessary  prelim- 
ioary    observations    and  inquiries,  both  at  the  isthmus  of  Nicar- 


agua  and  that  of  Panama,  with  reference  to  the  opening  S 
nication  cither  by  canals  or  railroads.  This  agent  visited  the  laiter 
only,  and  decided,  on  what  appear  to  be  very  insufficient  grounds, 
in  favor  of  a  railroa.d  as  being  preferable  to  a  canal  as  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  the  Congress  of  New  Granada  granted  to  an 
adventurer  named  Baron  Thierry  the  privilege  of  opening  a  ship 
canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Chagres  with  ihuse  ol  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Panama,  by  means  of  the  small 
river  Obispo,  a  branch  of  the  Chagres.  No  measures  were  subse- 
quently taken  to  execute  this  grant,  which  appears  to  have  become 
obsolete. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  1839,  in 
the  House  ol  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the  memo- 
rial of  the  merchants  ol  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  which  a 
ver3'  elaborate  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Mercer,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Roads  and  Canals,  accompanied  with  documents  and  maps 
illustrative  o(  this  imporlaat  subject.  The  report  concluded  with 
proposing  a  resolution  that  the  President  "  should  be  requested  lo 
consider  the  cspediency  of  opening  or  conlinuing  negotiations  with 
the  governments  ol  other  nations,  and  particularly  with  those  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  which  comprehends  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  to  which  the  United  States  have  accredited  ministers 
or  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  prnclicabilitj-  of  ef- 
fecting a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
by  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus,  and  of  secur- 
ing forever,  by  suitable  treaty  stipulations,  the  free  and  equal  right 
of  navigating  such  canal  to  all  nations."  This  resolution  was  agreed 
to  by  the  House. 

1  am  not  informed  what  measures  were  taken  by  ourgovernment 
under  this  resolution,  but  it  appears  that  the  government  of  New 
Granada  had  already  made,  in  the  year  1838,  a  grant  to  a  French 
house  of  trade,  under  the  firm  of  Solomon,  Talie  and  Company,  of 
the  privilege  of  constructing  either  macadamized  roads,  or  rail- 
roads,  or  canals,  across  the  isthmus.  It  has  also  been  since  stated 
that  the  house  in  question  had  already  constructed  a  road  from  the 
bay  of  Chorrera  to  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Trinidad  with  the  Rio 
Chagres  ;  had  formed  an  association  with  another  house  in  England, 
and  had  ascertained,  by  actual  levellings,  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Rio  Chagres  with  the  Rio 
Grande,  by  a  newly  discovered  route,  on  which  the  summit  level 
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«ceed  forty  feet.  This  canal,  it  was  stated,  would  require 
no  locks,  but  would  form,  by  an  open  cut,  an  artificial  strait  from 
sea  to  sea,  t>f  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  tlic  largest  vessels.  I 
confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  rccoucilc  this  statement,  so  far  as  respects 
(lie  alleged  results  of  the  surveys  made  by  the  engineers  employed 
by  this  association,  wilh  Baron  Von  Elumboldl's  letter  to  Mr.  fSalo- 
mon,  dated  August  i,  1843,  an  extract  from  which  was  read  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Mr.  Guizot,  of  the  loth  ol  June,  1843.  In 
this  letter  Humboldt  refers  to  the  advice  he  had  formerly  given  to 
the  British  embassy  at  Paris,  to  cause  a  competent  engineer  to  be 
sent  from  Jamaica  to  explore  the  isthmus  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  the  new  route  in  question  and  express  his  re- 
gret that  nothing  had  been  done  in  consequence  of  this  advice.  "  1 
am  sorry  to  learn,"  says  he,  ■■  that  you  are  no  further  advanced  in 
your  interesting  undei  taking  than  you  were  when  !  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  see  you  in  my  last  visit  to  Paris.  Five  and  twenty  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  project  ol  a  communication  between  the 
two  oceans,  either  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  lake  of  Nicaragua 
or  the  isthmus  o(  Cupica,  has  been  proposed  and  discussed  topo- 
graphically ;  but  nothing  towards  realizing  this  project  has  yet  even 
been  commenced.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  English  Embassy 
might  have  found  the  means  of  inspiring  confidence  by  proposing 
to  send  a  man  of  science  (an  engineer)  in  order  to  study  the  valley 
which  separates  the  two  seas,  and  along  which  the  canal  might  be 
cut  to  the  western  part  of  the  port  of  Chagres-  Be  persuaded  that 
those  persons  who  make  use  of  the  authority  ol  my  name  to  support 
the  idea  that  the  two  seas  are  not  on  a  level,  only  do  so  in  order  to 
excuse  themselves  from  engaging  in  the  undertaking." 

Mr.  Guizot  also  refers  in  his  speech  to  a  communication  on  this 
subject,  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  by  our  country- 
man, Mr.  Warden,  who  speaks  of  a  ship  canal  to  unite  the  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  bay  of  Chorrera  with  the  Atlantic  by  some 
route  which  is  not  explained,  but  which  would  require  tlu  use  of  lotks. 
Mr.  Warden  has  since  informed  me  that  he  referred  to  the  route 
said  to  have  been  explored  by  the  French  commercial  house  above 
mentioned.  Mr,  Guizot  draws  no  other  conclusion  from  these  dif- 
iercnt  statements  than  the  very  reasonable  one  as  to  the  possibility, 
and  even  probability,  of  the  project  of  a  ship  canal  at  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  being  realized;  from  which  he  very  justly  infers  the  most 
important  consequences  as  inevitably  to  result  in  respect  to  the 
tutamercial  relations  between  Europe  and  Asia.    At  the  same  time 
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the  Freuch  minislcr  cautiously  abstains  from  expressing  an  opl 
as  to  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so 
important  to  the  French,  English  and  Dutch  insular  possessions  in 
the  Pacific  ocean.  He  only  admonishes  the  [;hamber  of  the  neces- 
sily  that  Franre  should  not  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  at  a  mo. 
mcnt  when  Great  Britain  had  already  taken  a  position  in  Central 
America  upon  all  the  points  where  the  passage  might  be  cut  — in  ihe 
gulf  of  Honduras,  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  more  recently  at  Ihe 
Isle  of  Moatan;  not  that  she  ought  to  appropriate  solely  to  herself 
the  undertaking,  but  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  profit  by  it,  and  to 
derive  from  it  the  greatest  possible  advantages.  This  admonition 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  United  Slates,  who  have  still  greater 
interest  at  stake  in  the  question  than  France,  and  indeed  than  any 
other  nation.  The  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  it  can  trnly  be 
satisfactorily  settled  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  three  great 
maritime  powers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  otir  knowledge  respecting  the  passage  of 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  when  the  French  government  resolved  lo 
send  a  competent  engineer  to  explore  this  route,  and  lo  determine 
the  practicability  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  between  the  two  seas, 
M.  Garclla,  a  distinguished  engineer  who  had  been  previously  em. 
ployed  in  similar  operations  in  the  Pyrennees.  was  selected  for  this 
service,  and  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  aids  for  the  accom- 
plishment ol  the  important  objects  of  his  mission.  The  official  re- 
port of  M.  Garella,  containing  the  results  ol  his  observations,  was 
communicated  to  M.  Guizot,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  the  month 
ol  May  last,  and  though  it  has  not  yet  been  published  t'n  extrmo,  the 
substance  of  its  contents  is  sufficiently  known  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine how  far  ihey  correspond  with  the  expectations  formed  by  the 
public  from  a  mission  so  honorable  to  the  enlightened  govemi 
by  which  it  was  instituted. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  to  which  the  attention 
Garella  had  been  directed  by  his  instructions,  was  to  ascertain 
lar  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which  has  been  supposed  to  run  in 
an  uninterrupted  chain,  throughout  the  two  American  continents, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  is  in  fact  broken  oft  or  declines 
and  disappears  at  any  point  of  the  isthmus  connecting  the  two  con- 
tinents. The  trigonometrical  observations  of  the  French  engineers, 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  re- 
sult in  demonstrating  that  in  the  country  lying  between  Porto  Bello 
and  Panama,  a  considerable  depression  occurs  in  the  Cordillera,  Uie 
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lowest  point  of  which  is  from  120  to  160  metres  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  other  parts  it  continues  to  rise  from  ten  to  twenty  times 
higher.  M.  Garella,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  summit  level 
to  be  overcome  would  not  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  construction  of  a  canal  of  ordinary  dimensions,  such  as  those 
which  have  been  carried  over  the  same  elevation  both  in  Europe 
and  in  America.  But  the  problem  to  be  resolved  w;is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  canal  between  the  two  seas,  three  limes  as  long  and 
four  times  as  deep  as  the  canals  called  in  France  (t  grande  section, 
with  the  aid  of  locks  on  a  scale  of  similar  proportion. 

To  feed  a  canal,  of  whatever  dimensions,  water  is  necessary;  and 
the  next  object  to  which  the  inquiries  of  M.  Garella  were  directed, 
was  to  ascertain  the  means  of  supplying  with  water  a  canal  of  such 
vast  dimensions.  For  this  purpose  he  gauged  the  river  Chagres, 
the  only  source  of  supply,  and  ascertained  that  by  means  of  two 
lateral  canals  (r(^£>/«}  the  necessary  supply  ol  water  might  be  ob- 
tained. But  in  order  to  make  this  source  of  water  available  (or  the 
use  of  the  canal,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  tliat  the  summit  level 
between  the  two  seas  should  be  brought  much  lower  than  the  pres- 
ent surface  o(  the  land  ai  its  lowest  point  of  depression.  Instead 
ol  i3oor  160  metres  of  elevation.it  must  be  reduced  to  50  or  60 
metres.  Should  the  summit  level  remain  at  the  former  elevation,  it 
is  evident  that  the  number  of  locks  necessary  to  overcome  it  would 
be  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  navigation  with 
large  vessels  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible.  In  order  to  meet 
this  difficulty,  a  choice  must  be  made  between  two  means  which 
present  themselves.  These  are,  a  deep  cut  and  a  tunnel.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  example  exists  of  such  a  cut  being  effected  in  solid 
rock,  and  M,  Garella  therefore  gives  the  preference  to  the  other 
alternative  of  a  tunnel.  He  was  not  deterred  by  the  unexampled 
magnitude  of  this  tunnel,  far  transcending  any  similar  work  of  the 
Etruscan  Kings  of  Rome,  or  which  the  more  perfect  science  of  the 
modem  engineer  has  hitherto  accomplished.  The  vault  ol  a  tunnel 
to  be  traversed  by  an  oceanic  canal  bearing  ships  of  1,200 tons,  must 
be  at  least  30  metres  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  idea  of  such 
a  tunnel  has  been  hitherto  rejected  by  all  ihose  who  have  studied 
the  question:  but  the  engineer  employed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  geological  features  of  the 
country,  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Its  execution  to  be  practi- 
cable, at  an  expense  of  not  exceeding  forty-four  millions  of  francs. 
The  passage  between  the  mountains  (It  eol)  through  which  he  deems 
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it  expedient  to  direct  the  cnnal,  is  that  uf  Ailosaycgua.at  thcheigU 
o[  140  metres  above  low. water  mark.  The  level  which  he  adop< 
for  the  summit  level  would  be  41  metres  above  the  sea,  nud,  cans! 
quently,  99  metres  above  the  surface  of  tlie  fjrouii'j.  In  order  1 
gaiu  this  level  (or  the  basin  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  canid 
the  tunnel  must  be  extended  to  the  Icnj^th  of  S<i5<^  metres, 
would  then  require  qh!/  eighteen  locki  on  one  side,  and  sixteen  < 
the  other,  whilst  an  ample  supply  of  water  would  be  thus  secure! 

It  is  not  without  great  dilfiJcnce  that  I  venture  to  express dnubl 
respecting  the  practicability  and  utility,  for  the  purposes  of  shin 
navigation,  of  constructing  at  this  place  a  tunnel  5.330  metres  1 
length,  20  metres  in  width,  with  a  height  of  .^o  metres  above  ttv 
water  line,  and  37  metres  from  the  b  ittom  of  the  canal.  The  tuqj 
nels  hitherto  constructed  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  ordinary  can; 
and  railroads  hive  not  usunlty  exceeded  8  metres  in  breadth,  atij 
height  which  represents  a  section  of  tunneling  twelve  times  less  thai 
that  proposed  by  this  distinguished  engineer.  Until,  therefore,  tin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  or  the  general  council  of  the  /V«/j  <t  CAauss^* 
to  whom  it  is  supposed  that  the  French  government  will  havi 
ferred  the  question,  shall  have  pronounced  their  judgment  upon  id 
we  mav  at  least  venture  to  keep  our  minds  in  suspense  respecting  il 

On  the  supposition  that  his  proposed  tunnel  should  be  rejecteij 
by  the  competent  judges,  M.  Garella  again  recurs  to  the  other  allel 
native  of  a  deep  cut.     But,  on  account  of  the  configuration  of  1~ 
soil,  he  docs  not  propose  to  give  to  this  cut  ttic  depth   necessary  I 
bring  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  projected   tunnel.     He  stops  at  J 
line  1 5  metres  higher,  by  which  the  cut  would  be  84  metres  dce| 
which  is  also  believed  to  be  without  example,  but  the  practicability 
of  which  is  left  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  competent  technici 
authorities.     It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  this  pro[H>stti<^ 
would  require  the  addition  of  live  more  locks  on  each  side,  and  thi 
these  must  be  (-ciusfs  accolets,  that  is,  locks  touching  each  other,  aoj 
consequcnclv  would  be  still   more  unfavorable  to  ship  navigatioi 
The  length  of  the  cut  would  be  more  than  six  kilometres,     Th^ 
expense  would  be  somewhat  less  than  that  of  tlic  tunnel.     To 
vate  the  cut  so  low  as  to  bring  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  projected  ' 
tunnel,  and  consequently  <»  metres  deep,  would  require  an  expense 
of  thirty-live  millions  more  than  the  tunnel. 

The  report  of  M.  Garelia  further  proposes  to  use  the  course  ( 
the  river  Chagrcs  in  order  to  complete  the  canal  cotnmunicntioi 
towards  the  Caribbean  sea,  deepening  and  enlarging  its  chaanq 
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where  required,  and  thus  to  enter  the  sea  at  the  bay  ol  Limon,  which 
would,  however,  require  the  construction  of  a  pier  to  protect  the 
shipping^  against  certain  winds.     On  the  side  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  it 
is  believed  to  be  impossible  to  terminate  the  canal  at  Panama  ;  but 
M.  Garella  states  that  he  found  at  Vaca  de  Monie,  i8  kilometres  to 
the  west  of  Panama,  a  safe  roadstead  where  the  canal  might  be  termi- 
nated on  that  side.*    The  whole  passage  from  sea  to  sea  would  thus 
be  76  kilometres,  of  which  55  by  the  canal  from  the   Pacific  ocean 
to  the  Rio  Chagres,  9  on  the  Rio  Chagres,  and    12  between  the 
Chagres  and   the   bay  of   Limon.     Materials  of   construction   are 
abundant  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  timber,  stone,  lime  and  clay  for  the 
making  of  bricks.     The  whole  expense,  including  the  tunnel  and  the 
works  necessary  to  improve  the  ports  at  the  two  outlets,  is  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  francs. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  description  of  the  two  last 
possible  communications  between  the  two  oceans  enumerated  by 
Humboldt,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  great  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  as  it  approaches  the  isthmus  which  unites  the  two  American 
continents,  divides  itself,  under  the  second  degree  of  north  latitude, 
at  the  knot  of  mountains  which  contain  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Mag- 
dalena  into  three  separate  mountain  chains.  The  first  of  these 
stretches  to  the  northeast  between  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  and  the  city 
of  Valencia,  and  unites  with  the  Cordillera  running  along  the  coast 
of  Venezuela.  The  second  or  middle  chain  (that  of  Panama, 
Guanacas  and  Ouindia)  divides  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Cauca  from 
that  of  the  Magdalena,  extends  itself  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
fastens  itself  in  the  province  of  Antioquia  on  to  the  most  western 
chain  of  New  Granada,  which  gradually  sinks  down  and  disappears 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Atrato  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 
In  this  ridge  is  included  the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes  north  of  the 
equator,  that  of  Tolima,  which  is  17,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  third  or  western  chain  is  that  of  Choco,  on  the  west  side 
o(  the  Rio  Cauca,  which  approaches  so  near  to  the  second  as  to 
leave  only  a  narrow  rocky  bed  for  the  escape  of  this  river  to  the  sea. 
From  its  declivities  flow  the  Rio  Atrato  (also  called  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Darien,  Rio  Dabeiba,  and  Rio  del  Choco)  northward  into  the 


*lt  is  not  probable  that  the  place  should  b:  named  Vaca  de  Monte^  but  I  do  not  find  on 

tbe  map  Boca  de  Afonie,     It  is  true  that  all  our  maps  of  the  isihmus  are  very  defective,  as  is 

prottd  by  the  enormous  error  pointed  out  by  Mr.   Banzi,  in  the  biy  of  Mandingo,  which 

IOCS  deeper  into  the  land,  and  renders  the  isthmus  narrower  at  this  point  than  has  been  here- 

^**»«  tiipposed. 
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gulf  of  Darien,  and  the  Rio  Noanaraa  (commonly  called  the  San 
Juan)  south  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  As  the  mountains  approach  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  they  gradually  sink  down  towards  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  into  a  level  plain.  The  mountains  of  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  may,  by  their  directions  and  geographical  position,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Antioquia  and  Choco ; 
but  there  is  hardly  a  single  ridge  or  elevation  to  be  found  in  the 
plains  to  the  west  of  the  lower  Atrato.* 

4.  The  fourth  possible  communication,  then,  is  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  To  the  southwest  of  Panama,  following  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  lie  the  bay  and  port  of  Cupica.  At  the  time 
when  Humboldt  wrote,  the  geographical  position  of  Cupica  was 
very  uncertain  ;  but  Berghaus  has  since  shown,  by  the  analysis  of 
various  astronomical  observations,  that  it  lies  in  seven  degrees 
fifteen  minutes  north  latitude,  and  eighty  degrees  six  minutes  and 
three  seconds  west  longitude  from  Paris-f  From  Cupica  the  trav- 
eller passes  over  a  flat  country  {terreno  enteramente  llano)  very  proper 
for  the  excavation  of  a  canal,  which,  at  the  distance  of  live  or  six 
leagues,  would  unite  with  the  river  Naipi,  or  Naipepi,  which  joins 
near  the  village  of  Zittara  the  great  river  Atrato,  which  flows  into 
the  gulf  of  Darien.  The  navigation  of  the  Naipi  is  impeded  by  cat- 
aracts and  rapids,  which,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  would 
require  a  lateral  canal  to  avoid  them.:}:  The  great  chain  of  the 
Andes,  according  to  this  traveller,  is  here  entirely  broken  oB,  and 
sinks  first  into  hills  and  then  into  a  level  plain  between  the  bay  of 
Cupica  and  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato.  But  it  would  require  a  much 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  than  we  at  present  possess, 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  in  this 
direction. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  of  these  communications  which  might  possi- 
bly be  effected,  is  that  which  would  pass  through  the  transversal 
valley  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  Atrato  and  San  Juan.  I  am  wrong 
in  saying  possibly,  since  a  communication  by  water  between  the  two 
oceans  already  exists  in  this  direction.  In  the  year  1788,  the  curate 
of  the  village  of  Novida  caused  to  be  dug,  by  the  labor  of  the 
Indians,  his  parishioners,  the  little  canal  of  Raspadura,  in  the  ravine 
of  that  name,  which  is  often  filled  by  the  natural  inundation  of  the 
neighboring   waters.     This   canal    conducts   into   the   small    river 

^  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique,  tome  I,  pp.  233,  234. 

f  Annalen,  3te  reihe,  5  bd.,  s.  501. 

X  Cochrant's  Travels  in  Colombia,  toI.  II,  p.  448. 
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Ouibdo,  which,  after  bemg  joiiiccl  by  several  other's 
the  Atrato,  which  Talis  hilo  the  gulf  of  Darien,  whilst  the  Rio  Neon- 
ama,  or  San  Juan,  empties  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  two  seas  are 
thus  already  joined  together  by  a  combined  natural  and  artificial 
communication  between  two  points,  distant  from  each  other  about 
seventy-five  French  leagues.  This  canal,  in  its  present  state,  is  only 
navigable  (or  small  boats,  but  might  doubtless  be  enlarged,  in  a 
country  where  there  is  such  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the 
constant  rains  which  prevail  throughout  the  year.* 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  observations  of  M.  Ga- 
rclla,  above  noticed,  should  have  been  confined  within  the  narrowest 
part  o(  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  between  Porto  Cello  and  the  town 
of  Panama.  The  illustrious  philosopher,  to  whom  wc  are  so  much 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  ihe  geography  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, has  not  ceased,  during  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  his  return  from  the  new  world,  to  call  the  public  attention  to 
the  importance  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  through  some  part  of 
the  isthmus,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  the  recent  explorations  have  not 
been  made  in  the  right  direction  so  as  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result. 
During  the  frequent  conferences  which  I  have  had  with  ray  vener- 
able Iriend  on  this  subject,  he  has  always  insisted  on  the  necessity  ot 
extending  the  observations  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  line  from 
Porto  Bcllo  to  Panama,  throughout  that  part  of  the  neck  of  land 
which  joins  on  to  the  continent  of  South  America,  and  especially 
where  it  is  narrowed  by  the  gulf  of  Bandinga,  called  also  the  bay  of 
San  Bias.  He  holds  it  to  be  quite  certain,  that  between  the  gulf  of 
Cupica  and  the  branches  of  the  Rio  Attanto,  the  Cordillera  of  New 
Granada  entirely  disappears.  Captain  Cochrane,  who  passed  from 
sea  to  sea  by  this  route,  found  only  three  ranges  of  little  hills.  This 
disappeanmce  of  the  Cordillera  renders  it  geologically  probable  that 
between  the  gulf  of  Bandinga  and  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel  the  crest 
which  Uirms  the  highest  point  rapidly  sinks  down,  first  into  hills, 
and  then  into  a  level  plain  {Urrcno  cnteramcnle  llano.)  This  part  of 
the  country  has  never  been  examined  with  a  view  to  the  construc- 
tion o(  a  canal.  What  Baron  Humboldt  then  proposes  is,  that  it 
sliould  be  thoroughly  explored  by  three  or  four  persons,  such  as 
might  easily  be  found  in  the  United  States,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  such  operations.     Here  will  probably  be  found   the  true 

*  Uumboldt.  Etsai  Folilii^uc,  tcme  I,  p.  135. 
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"secret  of  a  strait  "  which  Columbus  and  Cortez  vainly  sought  to 
discover.* 

The  reasons  for  preferring  a  ship  canal  to  one  which  would  re- 
quire a  transhipment  of  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  navigating  each 
ocean,  or  to  a  railroad  which  would  require  the  goods  to  be  landed 
and  stored  in  order  to  their  transportation  across  the  isthmus,  can- 
not be  belter  staled  than  in  the  following  words  of  a  recent  English 
traveller;  "  Another  consideration,  in  my  opinion,  is  also  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  and  utility  of  this  undertaking,  viz :  that  the 
canal  should  be  made  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  admit  merchant 
vessels  to  pass  through  without  discharging  their  cargoes.  Tn  make 
a  canal  for  borils,  or  on  any  other  scale  than  lo  permit  vessels  lo 
pass  on  to  the  ulterior  destination  of  the  goods,  would  be  entirely 
nugatory.  The  expense  and  delay  of  transporting  the  cargoes  by 
boats  in  such  a  country  as  that  through  which  the  canal  passes 
would  be  very  great,  and  the  loss  by  periodical  rains,  robbery  by  an 
irrcgulated  population,  and  a  thou  sand  causes,  would  counterbalance 
all  other  advantages:  but  the  principal  difficulty  and  expense  would 
be  to  procure  vessels  in  the  Pacific  to  prosecute  the  remaining  part 
of  the  voyage.  On  this  ocean,  at  present,  the  freights  paid  for  vessels 
are  most  exorbitant;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  coasts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  canal,  which  arc  all  unhealthy  and  unfit  for  the  crea- 
tion or  maintenance  of  a  marine,  no  improvement  of  consequence  is  lo 
be  expected.  It  would  result  in  the  case  supposed  of  a  mere  boat 
canal,  that  after  a  cargo  had  been  forwarded  to  the  eastern  entrance  f>f 
the  canal  and  transmitted  to  the  Pacific  by  boats,  the  time  that  might 
elapse  before  a  vessel  could  be  procured  to  proceed  wilh  this  cargo 
to  China,  or  other  destination,  won  Id  be  more,  and  the  expense  greater 

■  Whilsl  wriling,  I  rrcdvnl  >  note  from  Biion  Humboldt,  of  which  the  foilovring  U  an 

" Jc  mc  Inc  i,  dirt  el  i  rtp^ler  que  t'Ulhme  tie  Pj.naina  doit  i:re  parcouru  ei  eiaminJ, 
par  3  Du  4  peraonnet  &  la  toil,  dans  (oute  U  pirlie  A  I'csl  et  aii  sud-cat  de  la  ligne  dc  Panama 
£  Porto  Bello,  ou  le  gulfe  de  Uaodinga,  appellf  ausai  golfe  de  San  Bias,  relrei,'it  I'istbmc  II 
c«t  certaui  qu'etitie  t'eoMnada  de  V,u  pica  (jiii  se  trouve  tor  mes  carin  [emenada  dt  la  mtr  da 
Sud)  tl  1e»  branches  do  Rio  Atralo  la  Cordillera,  de  la  Noo»e1le  Grenade  dispiriit.  Le  Capi- 
taine  Cochrane,  qui  a  ptat  de  meren  mer  lA,  ou  passaientde  man  teraps  les  couriers  dc  Uiiia 
k  Carthagena  dei  Vndias,  n'a  Croav j  que  3  rangf^-s  dc  petiira  collmes.  Celte  dispcKliion  de 
la  Cordillera  tend  geologiqaement  Itii  probable  que  dans  !a  parlie  orientate  de  riithmr,  Ik 
oil  il  ic  joint  au  continent  de  I'Amf  rique  Mdridiooalc,  cnire  le  golfe  de  Binding!  et  le  golfe 
de  San  Miguel,  I'arrdte  formant  le  piinl  culminant  K'abaisse  rapidemenl."  (Sec  the  map  in 
HuDiboldt'i  Atlas,  where  these  poiiLions  are  distinctly  indicated-  See  al«>  ihe  alias  of  the 
Republic  ol  Venciuela,  pub'ished  bf  Agoslin  Codacia  at  Caraccas,  1S40.} 
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than  if  the  original  vessel  had  proceeded  direcliy  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  has  been  lately  much  recommended  to  make  a 
railroad  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama,  or  somewhere  in  that  vicinity ; 
but  the  foregoing  objections  apply  with  as  much  force  to  this  project 
as  to  a  canal  for  boats,  and  I  should  consider  such  an  undertaking 
utterly  useless  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  II,  on  the  contrary, 
ihe  canal  was  made  capable  of  admitting  vessels  to  pass  through 
with  their  cargoes,  the  delay  would  be  very  small,  and  the  expense 
trifling.  Asia  would  be  thereby  brought,  by  one-half,  nearer  to 
Hurope,  and  the  passage  to  all  the  west  coast  of  America  and  the 
Pacific  islands  shortened  in  a  still  greater  degree.  This  revolution 
in  the  commerce  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  if  it  were  to  hap- 
pen, would  aggrandize  the  country  of  which  we  have  been  treating 
(California)  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  and  however  distant  this 
era  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  making  in  everything  that  is 
useful,  this  gigantic  improvement  will  be  indefinitely  delayed;  and 
particularly  when  it  would  appear  that  the  means  are  but  trifling  in 
comparison  to  the  end  proposed."* 

Without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  various  technical  questions 
which  belong  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  experience  has 
already  demonstrated,  in  several  instances,  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing a  ship  canal,  such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
junction  of  the  two  oceans,  either  at  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  or 
that  of  Panama. 

1.  The  first  example  of  the  kind  which  may  be  noticed  is  that  of 
the  Caledonian  canal,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  This  canal  stretches 
across  the  island,  from  northeast  to  southwest,  from  a  point  near  In- 
verness, on  the  Murray  frith,  to  another  near  Fort  William,  on  the 
western  coast,  opposite  to  the  Isle  ol  Muii.  It  was  constructed  by 
excavations  of  2  li  miles  in  extent,  and  a  lockage  of  190  feet,  connect- 
ing a  succession  ol  Iresh  water  lakes;  the  beds  and  outlets  of  which 
were  deepened  to  correspond  with  the  intervening  canals.  The  total 
length  of  the  canal,  including  the  lakes,  is  58,  miles.  It  is  20  feet 
deep,  50  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  123  at  the  top.  The  locks  are 
30  Icet  deep,  172  long,  and  40  broad.  Frigates  of  thirty-two  guns, 
and  merchant  ships  of  one  thousand  tons,  pass  through  it.  The  canal 
was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  cost  ,£'986,924 
sterling.  Baron  Von  Humboldt  has  noticed  the  striking  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  localities  of  this  stupendous  work  and 
*  Forbes.  Historj  oi  California,  p,  3 18. 


those  of  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua.  The  breadth  of  the  islhinas  is 
about  the  same  with  that  traversed  by  the  Catednnian  canal.  The 
position  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  tfie  natural  outlet  o(  this  lake 
into  the  Caribbean  sea,  present  several  traits  of  resemblance  wil 
that  gorge  of  the  Scottish  highlands  where  the  river  Ness  forms 
natural  communication  between  the  mountain  locks  and  the  frith 
Murray.  At  Nicaragua,  as  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  there  is 
only  a  single  isthmus  of  earth  to  be  cut  through  ;  lor  if  the  Rio  San 
Juan  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep,  as  is  slated,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  canalize  it  partially  by  embankments  or  lateral  cuts,* 

2.  But  the  most  stupendous  work  of  this  kind  in  Europe,  aod, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  is  the  ship  canal  from  Amsterdam,  in  Hol- 
land, to  Niewdiep,  near  the  Ilelder,  which  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining.  This  canal  was  constructed  by  the  Dutch 
government  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  attending  the  ordinary 
navigation  from  the  port  of  Amsterdam  to  the  German  ocean,  by 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  abounds  in  sand  banks  and  shallows.  The 
length  of  the  canal  is  5<^  miles;  the  breadth  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  1244  feet,  the  breadth  at  the  bottom  36  feet,  and  the  depth 
20  feet  9  inches.  Like  the  Dutch  canals  generally,  its  level  is  that 
of  the  highest  tides,  and  it  receives  its  supply  of  water  from  the  sea. 
01  course,  the  only  locks  it  requires  are  two  tide-locks  at  the  two 
ends;  but  there  are  besides  two  sluices  with  floodgates  id  the  inter- 
mediate space.  The  locks  and  sluices  are  double  ;  that  is,  there  are 
two  in  the  breadth  of  the  canal.  There  is  a  broad  towing  path  on 
each  side,  and  the  canal  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  one  frigate  pass- 
ing another.  The  whole  work  cost  twelve  millions  of  guilders; 
being  something  more  than  the  expense  of  the  Caledonian  canal, 
which  it  far  exceeds  in  the  volume  o(  water  it  contains.  But,  it 
should  be  added,  that  on  account  of  the  evenness  of  the  ground  it 
passes  through,  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  engineer  were 
trifling  in  comparison  with  those  which  had  been  overcome  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  example  of  these  great  hydraulic  works  shows  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  scientific  skill  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  inter- 
posed by  nature  to  such  artificial  communications.  The  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted  in  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  any  part 
of  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  two  contments,  physical,  political 
and  moral,  are  doubtless  great ;  but  to  an  enterprising  people,  like 
that  of  the   United  States,  which  has  alreadv  achieved  works  of  a 
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*  UomboUt,  Vojrige,  ftc,  b 


« IX.,  p.  361. 
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similar  nature  nii  siich  a  gigantic  scale,  these  difficulties  will  not  ap- 
pear insurmountable.  The  obstacles  presented  by  the  climate,  by 
ihe  indolence  and  inertness  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  these 
regions,  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  local  governments, and  the  con- 
sequent want  of  security  (or  property  and  contract?,  all  these  are 
doubtless  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  diflicuUies 
and  Ihe  expense  of  such  an  enterprise.  Great  allowances  must  also 
be  made  (or  the  exaggerations  o(  interested  companies  or  individ- 
uals who  may  propose  to  undertake  the  work ;  and  (or  the  involun- 
tary  errors  of  engineers,  who,  however  skilled  in  the  science  of  their 
profession,  arc  oiten  led  by  the  fond  enthusiasm  of  genius  to  imagine 
magnificent  plans,  without  sutficienlly  estimating  the  practical  diffi- 
culties which  must  be  encountered  in  their  execution.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  every  project  of  a  canal  communication 
between  the  two  oceans,  which  requires  a  great  number  of  locks, 
although  it  might  be  sufficient  for  small  vessels,  such  as  are  usually 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  would  never  be  adequate  for  the 
convenient  passage  of  large  ships,  such  as  are  employed  in  oceanic 
navigation.  This  consideratiou  seems  to  form  a  decisive  objection 
to  the  plans  presented  by  Don  Gaetan  Moro  for  the  construction  of 
a  ship  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantcpec,  and  by  M.  Garella 
for  a  similar  work  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  But  it  can  never 
be  sufficiently  repeated  that  the  possibility  o(  executing  a  work  ade- 
quate (or  the  convenient  passage  of  the  largest  ships  ought  not  to 
be  abandoned  until  the  passage  by  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  shall  have 
been  more  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  entire  region  extending 
east  and  southeast  o[  the  line  between  Porto  Bello  and  Panama, 
quite  to  the  bay  of  Cupica  and  the  guK  of  Darien,  with  the 
intermediate  waters,  shall  have  been  explored  by  competent  per- 
sons. It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  government 
o(  Ihe  United  Slates  to  take  the  initiative  in  these  explorations,  on 
Ihe  result  o(  which  the  success ol  the  whole  design  in  question  must 
ultimately  depend.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  we  have  more 
important  interests,  political  and  commercial,  involved  in  the 
matter  than  any  other  nation;  but,  like  all  other  international 
questions,  it  can  only  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  concert  with  the 
other  maritime  powers  which  have  similar  interests,  more  or  less 
important,  and  whose  assent  is  necessary  to  place  Ihe  proposed 
(lassage  under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  the  publiclaw  recog- 
nised by  the  whole  world. 


1llR 

In  cfosinfr  this  despatch,  which  has  already  extended  to  an  un- 
usual length,  il  any  apningy  be  necessary  lor  what  may  pcrhops  be 
(Icctped  a  deviation  from  the  sphere  of  ordinary  diplomatic  duties, 
in  presenting  this  impi^rtant  subject  in  its  various  bearings  to  ibe 
consideration  of  the  department,  I  trust  that  apology  will  be  lound 
in  the  zeal  ol  a  public  servant  anxious  to  promote,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country.  ~ 

1  have  the  honor  lo  be,  with  the  highest  consideration,  sir.  yo 
obedient  servant, 

HENRY  WIIEATON. 
The  Hon.  James  Buchanan. 

Secretary  o(  State  of  the  United  States. 

f  Tht  abcv*  Utter  apptars  at  Deenmfnt  4,  Report  of  Secretary  of  Stattii 
yik  May,  1 846.  /.  6.1 


39tli  CoocMB.  IilScBloa. 
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[No.  2.] 


23d  Dt£niibf«.  I&4&  I 

r.  BMIack  lo  Hr.  BMbuBB.) 
[Exlrtut.^ 
Legation  of  the  UNiTEn  States, 

Bogota,  December  23,  1845. 1 


While  at  Carlhagcna,  1  wrote  to  Mr.  Netson  an  unofficial  Icttd 
requesting  alt  the  information  in  his  possession  in  relation  to  tin 
communication  across  the  Isthmus  oi  Panama.  As  the  answer  wa| 
written  before  his  recognition  here  as  counsel,  and  is  not  of  an 
official  character,  1  have  enclosed  the  original  herewith,  as  contain- 
ing all  the  information  on  this  point  which  I  have  been  as  yet  able, 
to  obtain. 


Most  truly  and  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  A.  BIDLACK.  ] 
Hon.  James  Buchanan, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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[INCLOSURE.] 

(Mr.  Nelson  to  Mr.  Bidlack.) 

[Ex/racf.  ] 

Panama,  September  i,  1845. 

Tt  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  excellency's  request  to 
lay  before  you  any  information  which  may  come  to  my  notice  in  relation  to 
overland  communication  across  the  isthmus,  and  you  may  rely  upon  my 
making  you  acquainted  with  ever)  thing  important  that  may  come  to  my 
knowledge  respecting  it. 

In  February  last,  Captain  Siot,  marine  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Company,  arrived  here  in  company  with  Mr.  William  McGeechy,  road 
surveyor  of  Jamaica,  professedly  with  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  isthmus  be- 
tween Portobello  and  Panama,  and  Panama  and  Chagres,  by  command  of  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Company,  and  reporting  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  making  a  good  macadamized  road  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  These  gentlemen  remained  a  month  in  the  country,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Geechy explored  all  the  country  between  this  and  Chagres,  but  found  the  ground 
very  swampy,  and  many  difficulties  from  the  badness  of  the  port  of  Chagres. 
He  then  examined  the  ground  between  this  and  Portobello,  and  reported  him- 
self perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labors,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
opposed  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  making  of  a  good  carriage  road,  which 
he  recommends  should  be  a  paved  road  as  macadamized  roads,  from  the  wet- 
ness of  the  climate,  would  be  continually  in  bad  order.  This  gentleman  esti- 
mated that  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  would  suffice  for  the  construction  of 
the  road  and  the  necessary  wharves  at  either  terminus. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  your  excellency's  most  obedient 
servant, 

WM.  NELSON. 
Hon.  B.  A.  Bidlack, 

Chargd  d'Affaires,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

[TAe  above  letter  attd  inclosure  appear  as  Document  5,  Report  of  Sec- 
retary of  Stat e^  jth  May,  1846,/.  5.] 
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29tli  Coogress,  )st  Session.  24th  Dtcanbet,  )S45« 

Senate  Doc*  No*  559« 

InVoI.7. 

(Mr.  Wheaton  to  Mr.  Bnehanan.) 

[No.  279.]  Berlin,  December  24,  1845. 

Sir  :  Since  my  last  despatch  (No.  278)  was  written  and  sent  off,  I 
have  been  favored  by  Baron  Von  Humboldt  with  the  enclosed 
printed  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  by  MM.  Salomon  &  Co.,  which  also  contains  some 
further  information  respecting  the  results  of  the  surveys  made  by 
M.  Garella,  by  order  of  the  French  government,  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  in  the  same  direction. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

HENRY   WHEATON. 
The  Hon.  James  Buchanan, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[  T/ie  above  letter  appears  as  Document  6,  Report  of  Secretary  of  State, 
TthMay,  1846,/.  36.] 


29th  Congress,  )st  Session.  7th  May,  )&46. 

Senate  Doc  No.  339* 
In  VoL  7. 

(Report  of  the  Seeretarj  of  State.) 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  May  7,  1846. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  24th  of 
February  last,  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  communicate  to 
that  body  "any  despatch  or  information  he  may  have  received  from 
either  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  abroad,  on  the  subject 
of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  of  opening  new 
channels  of  communication  with  the  eastern  nations,"  the  under- 
signed has  the  honor  to  transmit  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  sub- 
joined list,  which  contain  all  the  unpublished  information  on  the 
files  of  this  department  embraced  by  the  resolution.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Mr.  \Vheaton*s  despatches  are  accompanied  by  a 
printed  memoir  by  Messrs.  Solomon  &  Co.,  in  the  French  language, 
containing  several  maps,  and  also  by  an  engraved  sheet  containing 
a  number  of  maps,  on  a  minute  scale,  replete  with  details,  and  let- 
tered in  the  German  language  ;  the  copying  of  which  papers  would 
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The  United  States  of  North  America  and  the  Republic  of 

New                          ^^^^^1 

Granada  in  South  America,  desiring  to  make  lasting  and  firm  the                             ^^^^^^^^| 
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friendship  and  good  understanding  which  happily  exist  between 
both  nations,  have  resolved  to  fix,  in  a  manner  clear,  distinct  and 
positive,  the  rules  which  shall  in  future  be  religiously  observed  by 
means  of  a  treaty  or  general  convention  of  peace  and  friendship, 
commerce  and  navigation. 

For  this  desirable  object  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  conferred  full  powers  on  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack,  a 
citizen  of  the  said  United  States,  and  their  Charg6  d*  Affaires  in 
Bogota ;  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  New  Granada  has 
conferred  similar  and  equal  powers  upon  Manuel  Maria  Mallarino, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Foreign  Relations ;  who  after  having 
exchanged  their  said  full  powers  in  due  form,  have  agreed  to  the 
following  articles. 

Article  XXXV. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  New 
Granada  desiring  to  make  as  durable  as  possible  the  relations  which 
are  to  be  established  between  the  two  parties  by  virtue  of  this 
treaty,  have  declared  solemnly  and  do  agree  to  the  following  points : 

1st.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  articles  it  is 
and  has  been  stipulated  between  the  high  contracting  parties  that  the 
citizens,  vessels  and  merchandise  of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  in 
the  ports  of  New  Granada,  including  those  of  the  part  of  the 
Granadian  territory  generally  denominated  Isthmus  of  Panama 
from  its  southernmost  extremity  until  the  boundary  of  Costa  Rica 
all  the  exemptions,  privileges  and  immunities,  concerning  commerce 
and  navigation,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  enjoyed  by 
Granadian  citizens,  their  vessels  and  merchandise ;  and  that  this 
equality  of  favors  shall  be  made  to  extend  to  the  passengers,  cor- 
respondence and  merchandise  of  the  United  States  in  their  transit 
across  the  said  territory,  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 

The  Government  of  New  Granada  guarantees  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  upon  any  modes  of  communication  that  now 
exist,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  constructed  shall  be  open  and  free  to 
the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  any  articles  of  produce,  manufactures  or  merchandise, 
of  lawful  commerce,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
that  no  other  tolls  or  charges  shall  be  levied  or  collected  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  said  merchandise  thus  passing 
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over  any  road  or  canal  that  may  be  made  by  the  Government  of  New 
Granada,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  than  is,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, levied  upon  and  collected  from  the  Granadian  citizens ; 
that  any  lawful  produce,  manufactures  or  merchandise  belonging  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  thus  passing  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
in  either  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to  any  other  foreign 
country,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  import  duties  whatever ;  or,  hav- 
ing paid  such  duties,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  drawback  upon  their 
exportation :  nor  shall  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  be  liable  to 
any  duties,  tolls  or  charges  of  any  kind,  to  which  native  citizens  are 
not  subjected  for  thus  passing  the  said  Isthmus.  And,  in  order  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and  constant  enjoyment  of  these 
advantages,  and  as  an  especial  compensation  for  the  said  advantages, 
and  for  the  favors  they  have  acquired  by  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  arti- 
cles of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  guarantee,  positively  and  effi- 
caciously, to  New  Granada,  by  the  present  stipulation,  the  perfect 
neutrality  of  the  before- mentioned  isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the 
free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  mterrupted  or 
embassassed  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty  exists;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  United  States  also  guarantee,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  New  Granada  has  and 
possesses  over  the  said  territory. 

2d.  The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  vigor  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations; and  from  the  same  day  the  treaty  that  was  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October,  1824,  shall  cease  to  have  effect,  notwithstanding  what  was 
disposed  in  the  first  point  of  its  31st  article. 

3d.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  if  neither  party  notifies  to 
the  other  its  intention  of  reforming  any  of,  or  all,  the  articles  of  this 
treaty  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  years 
stipulated  above,  the  said  treaty  shall  continue  binding  on  both 
parties  the  said  twenty  years,  until  twelve  months  from  the  time 
that  one  of  the  parties  notifies  its  intention  of  proceeding  to  a 
reform. 

4th.  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  citizens  of  either  party  shall 
infringe  any  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  such  citizens  shall  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  the  same,  and  the  harmony  and  good  cor- 
respondence between  the  nations  shall  not  be  interrupted  thereby ; 
each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the  offender,  or  sanction 
such  violation. 


5lh.  l\  unforlunalcly  any  of  ihc  other  articles  coiiiaincd  in  tW 
treaty  should  be  violated  or  infringed  in  any  way  whatever,  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall 
ordain  or  authorize  any  acts  of  reprisal,  nor  shall  declare  war 
against  the  other  on  complaints  ul  injuries  or  damages,  until  the 
said  party  considering  itself  uRendcd  shall  have  laid  before  the 
other  a  statement  of  such  injunes  or  damages,  verified  by  compe- 
tent proofs,  demanding  justice  and  satisfaction,  and  the  same  shall 
have  been  deemed  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  international 
right. 

6th.  Any  special  or  remarkable  advantage  (hat  one  or  the  other 
power  may  enjoy  from  the  foregoing  stipulation,  arc  and  ought  to 
be  always  understood  in  virtue,  and  as  in  compensation  of  the  obit- 
gallons  they  have  just  contracted,  and  which  have  been  specified  Jn 
the  first  number  of  (his  article. 

\ArttcU  .VXXr.  Ikreugh  tht  teerds  "/vsstsses  ffver  thr  iaiti  ttrri- 
lory,"  a/>f^ars  as  Djcuatftt  12  t«  Sfitiiai  hfesiage  of  PfesUUnt,  ip/A 
July,  1882,/.  4a] 


McMccs  oJ  the  President. 
In  Volume  4.  page  504. 

(Stin-iul  nr^^nur  of  III.'  TrrKldflit  *X  the  I'lillH  MUles.) 

WASUlNi-iTON,  January  11,  i847«l 
To  the  Stttafe  of  the  Unittd  Sla/ci : 

In  answer  (o  the  resolution  of    the  Senate  of  the  22d  ultin 
calling  for  information   relaiivc  to   the  ncgotia(ton  of   the  treaty  c 
commerce  with  the  Kcpublic  of  New  Granada  ^igncd  on  the  20th 
December.  1S44,  I   transmit  a  report  Irom  the  Secretary  ol  State 
and  the  documents  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

J.\MES  K.  POLK. 

\^TAe  Superinieniii.-nl  0/  K((orti  at  Washiitglon  stales  that  tkt  treaty 
report  and  document  referred  to  in  the  above  mtisctgt  do  not  apftar 
either  among  the  eongrnsiomS  doeuments  or  in  the  Journal  of  that  tes- 
sion  of  Congress  and  eannot  be  found.  Tfu  treaty  :t'iw  in  all  probabilttj^ 
never  ratified,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  volume  of  "  Treaties  4 
Comvn/ions"] 
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53d  Coagttm,  2d  Seskxu  lOth  FAnuLry,  )847. 

Hoffle  Mis.  Doc^  VoL  27. 
MeaBSigei  of  tbe  President* 
InVoL4,p.5JU 

(Special  Message  of  the  President  of  tlic  United  States.) 

Washington,  February  lo,  1847. 

To//ie  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  their  advice  with  regard  to  its  ratifi- 
cation, "  a  general  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  navigation  and  commerce, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  New 
Granada,"  concluded  at  Bogota  on  the  12th  December  last,  by  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  charge  d  affaires  of  the  United  States,  on  their 
part,  and  by  Manuel  Maria  MoUarino,  Secretary  of  State  and 
foreign  relations,  on  the  part  of  that  Republic. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  thirty-fifth  article  of  this  treaty 
that  New  Granada  proposes  to  guarantee  to  the  Government  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  passage  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  over  the  natural  roads,  and  over  any  canal  or  railroad 
which  may  be  constructed  to  unite  the  two  seas,  on  condition  that 
the  United  States  shall  make  a  similar  guaranty  to  New  Granada  of 
the  neutrality  of  this  portion  of  her  territory  and  her  sovereignty 
over  the  same. 

The  reasons  which  caused  the  insertion  of  this  important  stipu- 
lation in  the  treaty  will  be  fully  made  known  to  the  Senate  by  the 
accompanying  documents.  From  these  it  will  appear  that  our 
charge  d'affaires  acted  in  this  particular  upon  his  own  responsibility 
and  without  instructions.  Under  such  circumstances  it  became  my 
duty  to  decide  whether  I  would  submit  the  treaty  to  the  Senate, 
and  after  mature  consideration  I  have  determined  to  adopt  this 
course. 

The  importance  of  this  concession  to  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  United  States  cannot  easily  be  overrated.  The 
route  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  the  shortest  between  the  two 
oceans,  and  from  the  information  herewith  communicated  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  practicable  for  a  railroad  or  canal. 

The  vast  advantages  to  our  commerce  which  would  result  from 
such  a  communication,  not  only  with  the  west  coast  of  America,  but 
with  Asia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  are  too  obvious  to  require 
any  details.  Such  a  passage  would  relieve  us  from  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  of  more  than  9,000  miles  around  Cape  Horn  and 
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render  our  communication  with  our  possessions  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  comparatively  easy  and  speedy. 

The  communication  across  the  Isthmus  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ever  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  American  Republics.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
1835,  a  resolution  passed  the  Senate  in  the  following  words: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
respectfully  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  opening 
negotiations  with  the  governments  of  other  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  Governments  of  Central  America  and  New 
Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  protecting,  by  suitable 
treaty  stipulations  with  them,  such  individuals  or  companies 
as  may  undertake  to  open  a  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans  by  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America, 
and  of  securing  forever  by  such  stipulations  the  free  and  equal 
right  of  navigating  such  canal  to  all  nations  on  the  payment 
of  such  reasonable  tolls  as  may  be  established  to  compensate 
the  capitalists  who  may  engage  in  such  undertaking  and  com- 
plete the  work. 

No  person  can  be  more  deeply  sensible  than  m3'self  of  the  danger 
of  entangling  alliances  with  any  foreign  nation.  That  we  should 
avoid  such  alliances  has  become  a  maxim  of  our  policy  consecrated  by 
the  most  venerated  names  which  adorn  our  history  and  sanctioned 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  American  people.  Our  own  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  the  wisdom  of  this  maxim  in  the  only  instance, 
that  of  the  guaranty  to  France  of  her  American  possessions,  in  which 
we  have  entered  into  such  an  alliance.  If,  therefore,  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  present  case  do  not  greatly  impair,  if  not  alto- 
gether destroy,  the  force  of  this  objection,  then  we  ought  not  to 
enter  into  the  stipulation,  whatever  may  be  its  advantages.  The 
general  considerations  which  have  induced  me  to  transmit  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate  for  their  advice  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
particulars: 

I.  The  treaty  does  not  propose  to  guarantee  a  territory  to  a  for- 
eign nation  in  which  the  United  States  will  have  no  common 
interest  with  that  nation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  more  deeply 
and  directly  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  guaranty  than  New 
Granada  herself  or  any  other  country. 

II.  The  guaranty  does  not  extend  to  the  territories  of  New 
Granada  generally,  but  is  confined  to  the  single  Province  of  the 
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Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  we  shall  acquire  by  ihe  treaty  a  common 
and  coextensive  right  of  passage  with  herself, 

III.  It  will  constitute  no  alliance  for  any  political  object,  but  for 
a  purely  commercial  purpose,  in  which  all  the  navigating  nations  of 
the  world  have  a  common  interest. 

IV.  In  entering  into  the  mutual  guarantees  proposed  by  the 
thirty  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  neither  the  Government  of  New 
Granada  nor  that  of  Ihe  United  States  has  any  narrow  or  ex- 
clusive views.  The  ultimate  object,  as  presented  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Stales  in  their  resolution  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  is  to  secure  to  all  nations  the  tree  and  equal  right  of  pass- 
age over  the  Isthmus.  If  the  United  States,  as  the  chief  of  the 
American  nations,  should  first  become  a  party  to  this  guaranty,  it 
cannot  be  doubled,— indeed,  it  is  contidentialty  expected  by  the 
Government  of  New  Granada — that  similar  guarantees  will  be  given 
to  that  Republic  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  Should  the  propo- 
sition thus  tendered  be  rejected  we  may  deprive  the  United  States 
of  the  just  influence  which  its  acceptance  might  secure  to  them  and 
cooler  the  glory  and  benefits  of  being  the  first  among  the  nations  in 
concluding  such  an  arrangement  upon  the  Government  either  of  Great 
Britain  or  France.  That  either  of  these  Governments  would  em- 
brace the  offer  can  not  be  doubted,  because  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  other  effectual  means  of  securing  to  all  nations  the  advan- 
tages of  this  important  passage  but  the  guaranty  of  great  commer- 
cial powers  that  the  Isthmus  shall  be  neutral  territory.  The  inter. 
csts  of  the  world  at  stake  are  so  important  that  the  security  of  this 
passage  between  the  two  oceans  can  not  be  suffered  to  depend  upon 
the  wars  and  revolutions  which  may  arise  among  different  nations. 
Bcwdes,  such  a  guaranty  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  or  canal  across  the  territory.  Neither  sovereign  states 
nor  individuals  would  expend  their  capital  in  the  construction  of 
these  expensive  works  without  some  such  security  for  their  invest- 
ments. 

The  guaranty  of  the  sovereignty  of  New  Granada  over  the 
Isthmus  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  guaranty  of  its  neu- 
trality, and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  practicable 
mode  ol  securing  the  neutrality  of  this  territory.  New  Granada 
would  not  consent  to  yield  up  this  Province  in  order  that  it  might 
become  a  neutral  stale,  and  if  she  should  it  is  not  sufficiently  popu- 
lous or  wealthy  to  establish  or  maintain  an  independent  sovereignty. 
But  a  civil  government  must  exist  there  in  order  to  protect  the 
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works  which  shall  be  constructed.  New  Granada  is  a  powtfl 
will  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  any  nation.  If  Great  Britain,  France, 
or  the  United  Stales  held  the  sovereignty  over  the  Isthmus,  other 
nations  might  apprehend  that  in  case  of  war  the  Government  would 
close  up  the  passage  against  the  enemy,  but  no  such  fear  can  ever 
be  entertained  in  regard  to  New  Granada. 

This  treaty  removes  the  heavy  discriminating  duties  against  us 
in  the  ports  of  New  Granada,  which  have  nearly  destroyed  our 
commerce  and  navigation  with  that  Republic,  and  wfiich  we  have 
been  in  vain  endeavoring  to  abolish  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
twenty-filth  article  of  the  treaty,  which  prohibits  volunteering  in 
case  of  war  between  the  two  Republics,  and  also  to  the  additional 
article  which  nationalizes  all  vessels  of  the  parties  which  "  sha) 
be  provided  by  the  respective  Governments  with  a  patent  issuO 
according  to  its  laws,"  and  in  this  particular  goes  further  thi 
any  of  our  former  treaties, 

JAMES  K.  POLK,  j 


Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity,  Navigation  and  Commerce  between 
United  States  of  America  and  New  Granada,  concluded 
December  12,  1846 ,. 


3til  Ctyagtas,  Id  Sctdoa. 
Hmw  Ex.  Doc  No.  75. 
la  Vol.  10. 


3d  Marcii.  1S47. J 


to  all  w/io  shall  see  ih* 


The  Frtsident  of  Ihe  United  States  of  Am 
presents,  greeting.- 
Know  ye,  that,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  abioj 
ties  and  integrity  of  Christopher  Hempstead,  of  New  York,  I  have 
nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
do  appoint  him  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  port 
of  Belize,  in  Honduras,  and  such  other  ports  as  shall  be  nearer 
thereto  than  to  the  residence  ol  anv  other  consul  or  vice-consul  of 
the  United  States  within  tiie  same  allegiance,  and  do  authorize  and 
empower  him  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office;  and  do  exercise 
and  enjoy  all  the  right,  pre-eminences,  privileges  and  authorities  to 
the  same  ol  right  appertaining,  during  the  pleasure  ol  the  Prest- 
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ited  Slates  for  ihe  time  being,  he  demanding  and  re- 
ceiving no  fees  or  perquisites  of  office  whatever  which  shall  not  be 
e>:pressl3-  established  by  some  law  of  the  said  United  States.  And 
I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  captains,  masters  and  commanders  of  ships 
and  other  vessels,  armed  or  unarmed,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the 
said  States,  as  well  as  ail  other  of  their  citizens,  to  acknowledge  and 
consider  him.  the  said  Christopher  Hempstead,  accordingly.  And 
I  do  hereby  pray  and  request  her  Britannic  Majesty,  her  governors 
and  officers,  to  permit  the  said  Christopher  Hempstead  fully  and 
peaceably  to  enjoy  and  exercise  the  said  oflice,  without  giving  or 
suffering  to  be  given  unto  him  any  molestation  or  trouble,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  to  aflurd  him  all  proper  countenance  and  assistance — 
I  oHering  to  do  the  same  for  all  those  who  shall  in  like  manner  be 
recommended  to  me  by  her  said  Majesty. 

In    testimony  whereof    I    have   caused  these   letters  to  be   made 
patent,  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the 

third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

[L.  s.]  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  of 

the  Independence  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 

the  seventy-first. 

By  the  President, 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 
J.\me:s  Buchanan, 
Secretary  of  State. 

[  Tluaboi'c  letUr  appears  as  Document  35,  in  Special  Message  of  Presi- 
dent, itthjuly,  1850.  pp.  310-311.] 


31st  Cooeren,  til  Session.  I2tli  November.  1S47. 

House  Ex-  Doc.  No.  75. 
in  Vol.  10. 

(Mr.  Uuitra^  to  the  .Spcrel«rr  of  N(itl«.) 

\Tramltttion.'\ 

Government  House. 

Leon,  November  12,  1S47. 

Since  the  glorious  emancipation  of  your  beautiful  section  of  the 

American  continent  and  the  establishment  of  your  admirable  polili- 

cal  system  were  displayed  in  all  their  splendor  be  fore  the  whole  world, 

not  only  have  your  Stales  rapidly  arisen  to  an  eminent  degree  of 
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prosperity,  but  they  have  also  by  their  wise  doctrines  ai 
heroic  example  influenced  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can portions  of  the  new  world,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  goveriinient 
adopted  by  them. 

North  America  (the  United  States)  appearing  as  a  sovereign 
nation  at  the  head  of  the  continent,  showed  the  people  of  the  other 
portions  that  the  great  divisions  made  by  nature,  for  the  occupation  of 
the  various  families  of  the  human  race,  are  at  the  same  time  the 
only  legitimate  boundaries  of  their  rights  and  the  sacred  asylum  of 
Iheir  political  existence  ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington cast  their  vivifying  light  over  the  unfortunate  countries 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Spain.  Placed  at  the  head  of  its 
majestic  march,  the  excellent  President  who  now  directs  the  govern- 
ment of  your  republic  ts  the  natural  protector  of  all  the  States  of 
the  continent  and  the  centre  of  the  hopes  of  the  American  cause; 
and  with  these  sure  foundations  of  fraternal  confidence,  the  supreme 
government  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  in  Central  America,  doubts 
not  that  its  representations  will  be  received  on  a  subject  which 
presses  seriously  in  its  vital  rights,  threatens  its  independence 
and  its  institutions,  and  affects  the  interests  of  all  America.  This 
subject  is  the  occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  by 
Great  Britain,  as  the  protector  of  the  pretended  King  of  the  savage 
tribe  called  the  Mosquitos, 

Your  enlightened  government  well  knows  this  wandering  tribe, 
induced  by  the  suggestions  of  certain  British  subjects  to  consider 
itself  as  the  proprietor  of  a  territory  separate  from  those  of  Nicar- 
agua and  Honduras,  extending  from  Cape  de  Gracias,  along  the 
coast  of  Honduras,  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua 
river,  which  forms  the  port  of  the  same  name  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
and  as  constituting  an  independent  nation,  in  alliance  with  and 
under  the  protection  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  asserted  by  the 
British  agents. 

Before  Central  America  had  pronounced  its  independence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  in  the  years  1783  and  1786,  the  British  Govern- 
ment disavowed  ail  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  Mosquito  tribe, 
ordered  all  British  subjects  to  retire  from  their  coasts  and  from  the 
whole  continent,  and  prohibited  them  from  supplying  the  Indians 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Spanish  provinces  with  arms  and  munitions  of 
war.  This  is  shown  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  the  two  Crowns  in  September,  1783,  and  in  the  convention 
in  complement  of  the  same,  concluded  at  London  on  the  I4(b  of 


July,  1786,  of  which  an  authentic  copy  is  sent  with  this  note  under 
tlie  No.  1. 

These  solemn  recognitions  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
continent  made  by  his  Britannic  Majesty  with  respect  to  the  old 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  were  regulated  according  to  the  claim  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty  to  those  countries  by  the  laws  of  the  Indies; 
and  this  same  settlement  of  boundaries  was  confirmed  by  the 
Spanish  constitution  in  1812.  From  this  reason  it  was,  that  whilst 
Central  America  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  British  sub- 
jects were  silent  as  to  territorial  pretensions  in  favor  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians.  But  after  the  declaration  of  independence  ol  Central  America 
in  1821,  (and  although  the  Federal  constitution  of  1824,  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Nicaragua  in  i?36  and  1S38,  had  adopted  the  same 
boundaries  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Guatemala.)  the  English  revived 
their  projects  of  appropriating  that  pari  of  the  north  coast  of  these 
States  to  themselves;  and  in  1842.  Mr.  Frederick  Chatfield,  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  consul  general,  pretended  to  estend  territorial 
rights  to  the  Mosquitos  from  the  cape  above  named  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  San  Juan,  at  its  entrance  into  tlie  Atlantic,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  documents  No.  2, 

Since  1843  the  said  consul  general  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  had 
lelt  unanswered  the  reply  given  by  this  government,  on  the  19th  of 
November  of  the  same  year,  against  his  territorial  pretensions  in 
favor  of  the  Mosquitos ;  nor  was  any  answer  given  to  the  complaint 
and  protest  addressed  by  our  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
courts  of  the  Tuileries  and  others  to  all  the  cabinets  mentioned  in 
the  accompanying  document,  and  of  which  the  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  your  respectable  nation  acknowledged  the  receipt,  in  a 
letter  also  annexed  ;  until  at  length  the  British  consul,  in  his  letter 
ol  the  lolh  of  September  last,  gave  notice  to  this  government  that 
her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  ally  and  protectress  of  the  kingdom  and 
King  of  the  Mosquitos,  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the  said  terri- 
tory  extends  from  Cape  de  Gracias  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan, 
on  the  Atlantic ;  and  that  she  would  alTorcl  them  her  protection 
against  any  attack  which  might  be  made  on  them  from  the  States  of 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

From  that  moment  my  government  knew  that  neither  disunion 
n<)r  any  other  pacific  means  of  international  law,  nor  justice,  were 
lo  be  employed,  but  that  force  would  be  used  to  wrest  from 
Nicaragua  a  property  possessed  from  time  immemorial,  as  the  port 
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of  San  Juan  on  the  north  had  been ;  and.  in  consequence,  i 
svver  was  given  to  the  consul  which  may  be  found  in  Ko.  4, 

Meanwhile,  and  without  any  answer  whatever  having  been  re- 
ceived from  the  British  consul  general,  Mr.  Joseph  Hodgson,  a 
British  subject,  bearing  ihe  title  of  late  councillor  of  the  pretended 
King  ol  the  Mosqnitos,  addressed  from  Bluefields,  under  date  of 
the  5th  ultimo,  a  notice  to  the  commandant  of  this  State,  at  the  said 
port  of  San  Juan,  and  this  supreme  government,  of  which  a  copy 
will  be  found.  No.  5,  This  notice,  brought  by  the  British  ship  of 
war  Alann,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  establishment  of  Nicaragua  at 
the  said  port  should  be  abandoned,  with  the  threat  that,  unless  this 
should  be  done  before  the  ist  of  January  next,  force  would  be  cm- 
ployed  to  effect  it.  At  the  same  time,  a  llag,  which  had  been  manu- 
factured forthe  Mosquitos,  was  hoisted  and  saluted  by  the  discharge 
of  artillery,  as  shown  by  the  same  paper.  No.  5.  Thus,  within  a 
few  days,  a  flag,  utterly  unknown  to  the  barbarous  Mosquitos,  will 
floatover  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  in  the  Slate  of  Nicaragua, 
which  will  be  appropriated  to  those  barbarians,  under  the  protec- 
tion ol  her  Britannic  Majesty's  naval  forces,  as  intimated  above. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  your  republic  wcl!  knows  the 
geographical  position  of  the  country  of  Nicaragua,  Us  lakes  and 
navigable  rivers,  affording  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  opening  ol 
a  great  canal,  uniting  the  two  oceans,  through  this  isthmus,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  Centro- American  Don  Juan  Jose  dc 
Ajcinena,  in  his  memoir  written  in  the  United  States  on  the  24th 
September,  1836;  and  sent  herewith  in  paper  No.  6,  It  may  thus 
be  easily  understood  that  the  object  of  the  British  in  taking  this 
of  the  continent  is  not  to  protect  that  small  tribe  of  the  Mnsquii 
but  to  establish  their  own  empire  over  the  Atlantic  extremity 
the  line,  by  which  a  canal  connecting  the  two  oceans  is  roost  prac- 
ticable, insuring  to  them  the  preponderance  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, as  well  as  their  direct  relations  with  .Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
other  important  countries  in  the  world. 

Central  America  suffers  most  grievously  from  these  advances  of 
British  power  just  at  the  moment  when  the  four  States  which  liave 
remained  fait hlul  to  their  compact  and  national  union,  viz:  Salv.idor, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  are  occupied  in  determinin- 
ing  the  political  system  under  which  they  are  to  exist  as  a  federal 
republic;  and  they  have  from  this  moment  agreed  to  maintain  the 
integrity    ol    their  territory  threatened,  as  will    be   seen  by    the 
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communications  addressed  by  the  other  governments   to  tlial  uf 
Nicaragua,  contained  in  Nos.  7  and  4. 

In  this  perilous  state  of  things,  the  supreme  government  of  the 
State  of  Nicaragua,  conformably  wirh  the  true  interests  of  its  allies, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  well  imbued  with  those 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which  the  distinguislied  government 
of  your  happy  republic  professes  in  (avor  of  the  independence  of  all 
and  each  of  the  States  of  the  American  continent,  has  ordered  the 
undersigned,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  address  the  present 
exposition  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  cabinet  of  Wash- 
iiigton,  in  order  that  he  may,  in  fraternal  deference,  be  pleased  to 
submit  it  to  his  Excellency  Ihc  President  of  the  United  Slates,  to 
the  effect  ihat  he  may  deign  to  afford  to  Nicaragua  his  respectable 
amicable  mediation  with  Great  Britain,  so  that  our  just  and  legiti- 
mate rights  to  the  territory  in  question  may  be  established  in  a 
pcacable  and  amicable  manner,  and  that  he  may  also  declare  whether 
he  is  disposed  to  conclude  with  Nicaragua,  or  the  confederacy  now 
in  process  o(  establishment,  a  treaty  of  amity,  alliance,  and  com- 
merce, upon  bases  of  the  most  perfect  reciprocity,  by  receiving  or 
sending  an  agent  suitable  for  the  conduct  of  so  interesting  a 
business. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  communication  must  be 
evident  to  the  wisdom  of  his  Excellency  the  President ;  and  he  may 
be  assured  that  any  measure  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  take  for 
the  removal  of  all  foreign  inHuence  or  intervention  from  this  portion 
of  the  continent  will  be  well  received  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
sovereign  State  of  Nicaragua, 

The  undersigned  entertains  the  strongest  confidence  that  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State  will  make  known  his  determination  on 
this  affair  as  speedily  as  the  importance  ol  the  case  requires ;  and  he 
avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  assure  that  minister  of  the  high 
esteem  and  respect  with  which  he  remains,  &c., 

PABLO  BUITRAGO. 

To  his  Excellency  the  MiNiSTi!R  or-'  Foreign  Relations 

ol  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States. 


Note. — //  dots  not  appear,  from  the  : 
oj  Stair,  that  the  above  commiiHualioti  i 
adminUiralwn  0/  Afr.  Polk. 


eeords  of   the  Department 
as    answered   during    t/ie 


[INCLOSUKE    No.    I.] 

iTIieileDiiithc  trralf  »f  ppape  null  friendship  bvlni'vn  hlsltrltjinnit  M)Oet)lj 
tlie  inoHtCatlioUc  Kiti^,  Nii^Ded  u(  VersuillcH,  tbi-  Sddaf  ut  Sepl^nilicr.  I 
upnbllslied  bf  tintburitj.     In  tbe  luiiii*^  uf  the  Musi  lltily  and  nndifidt 
Trinilj— Fatiiur.  Son,  and  lliil;  Ghottl.    Ho  1h>  IL) 

Be  it  known  to  all  those  whom  il  shall  or  may  in  any  manner  concern 
The  most  serene  anJ  most  potent  prince,  George  the  ThiriJ,  by  the  grace 
God  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  anJ  Ireland,  duke  of  Brunswick  andl 
Lunenbourg,  archtreasurer  and  elector  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  &c.,  a 
tlie  most  serene  and  most  p  iteni  prince  Charles  the  ThirJ,  by  the  grace 
God  King  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  &c.,  bein^:  equally  desirous  to  pui  an 
end  lo  the  war  which  for  several  years  past  afflicted  their  respective  dominions, 
accepted  the  offer  which  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  tlie  Romans  and  the 
Empress  of  all  the  Russias  made  to  themof  their  interposition  and  of  tbeii  media- 
tion; but  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  animated  with  a  mutual  de- 
sire of  accelerating  the  re- establishment  of  peace,  communicated  lo  each 
other  their  laudable  intentions,  which  Heaven  so  fir  blessed  that  they  pro- 
ceedeil  to  lay  the  foundations  ofp^ace  by  signing  preliminary  articles  ai  Ver- 
sailles.the  loth  of  Januar)-,  the  present  year.  Their  said  Majesties  the  King  of- 
Great  Britain  and  the  Catholic  King,  thinking  it  incumbent  upon  thero  t< 
give  their  imperial  majesties  a  signal  proofof  their  gratitude  for  the 
crous  offer  of  theit  mediation,  invited  ihem  in  concert  to  concur  in  ti 
completion  of  the  great  and  salutary  work  of  peace,  by  taking  part,  as 
mediators,  in  the  definitive  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  their  Briian- 
nic  and  Catholic  Majesties.  Their  s^d  imperial  majesties  having  readily  ac- 
cepted that  invitation,  they  have  named  as  their  representatives,  viz. 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  most  illustrious  and  most  ezcelli 
Lord  Florimond,  Count  Mercy- Argcnteau,  viscount  of  Loo,  baron  of  Cri< 
egnee,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  chamberlain,  actual  privy  councillor  of 
state  to  his  imperial  and  i-oyal  apostolic  majesty,  and  his  ambassador  to  his 
most  Christian  majesty;  and  her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  the 
most  illustrious  and  most  excellent  lord  Prince  Iwan  Bariatinskoy,  lieutenant 
general  of  the  forces  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  knight  of  tbe 
orders  of  St  Anne  and  of  the  Swedish  sword,  and  her  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  and  the  Lord  Arcadi  de  Marcoff,  councillor  of 
state  to  her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  and  her  minister  plenipoteo- 
tiajy  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  In  consequence,  their  said  Majesties  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  most  Christian  King  have  named  and  consti- 
tuted for  their  plenipotentiaries  charged  with  the  concluding  and  signing  of 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  viz:  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  illus- 
trious and  most  excellent  Lord  George,  duke  and  earl  of  Manchester,  Vi». 
count  Mandeville,  baron  of  Kimbolton,  lord- lieutenant  and  custos  rotulonim' 
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of  the  count)-  of  Huntingdon,  actual  privy  councillor  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  his  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  his 
most  Christian  Majesty;  and  the  Catholic  Kin^,  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  excellent  Lord  Peter  Paul  Abarca  de  iiolea  Ximenes  de 
Urrea,  Ac,  count  of  Aranda  and  Castcl  Florido,  marquis  of  Torres,  of 
Vtllanan  and  Kupit,  viscount  of  Rucda  and  Voch,  baron  of  the  baronies  of 
Gavin,  Sietamo,  Clamosa,  Eripol,  Trazmoz,  I^mata  de  Castil  Viego,  Antillon 
La  Amolda,  Cortes,  Jorva,  St  Genis  Rabovillet,  Arcan  and  St  Colome  de 
Fames,  lord  of  the  Tenance  and  honor  of  Alcalatcra,  the  valley  of  Rodella, 
the  castles  and  towns  of  Maella,  Mesones,  Tinrana  and  Villa  Plana,  Taradel, 
and  Vjladran,  &c.,  Rico-Hombre  in  Arragon  by  descent,  grandee  of  Spain  of 
the  first  class,  knight  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  and  of  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  gentleman  of  the  King's  chamber  in  employment,  captain-general  of 
his  forces,  and  his  embassador  to  tlic  most  Christian  King ;  who,  after  having 
exchanged  their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : 

Article  i.  There  shall  be  a  Christian,  universal,  and  perpetual  peace,  as 
well  by  sea  as  by  land,  and  a  sincere  and  constant  friendship  shall  be  re-estab- 
lished, between  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  and  between  their  heirs 
and  successors,  kingdoms,  dominions,  provinces,  countries,  subjects,  and  vas- 
sals, of  what  quality  or  condition  soever  they  be,  without  exception  eitlier  of 
places  or  persons  ;  so  that  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  give  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  maintaining  between  themselves  and  their  said  dominions  and 
subjects  that  reciprocal  friendship  and  intercourse,  without  permitting  here- 
after, on  either  part,  any  kind  of  hostilities  to  be  committed  either  by  sea  or 
by  land,  for  any  cause  or  under  any  pretence  whatsoever  ;  and  they  shall  care- 
fully avoid  for  the  future  evervthing  which  might  prejudice  the  union  happily 
re-established,  and  endeavoring  on  the  contrary  to  procure  reciprocally  for 
each  other,  on  every  occasion,  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  mutual 
gloiy,  interest},  and  advantage,  without  giving  any  assistance  or  protection, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  who  would  do  any  injury  to  either  of  the 
hi^  contracting  parties.  There  shall  be  a  general  oblivion  and  amnesty  of 
everything  which  may  have  been  done  or  committed  before  or  since  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  war  which  is  just  ended. 

Akt.  1.  The  treaties  of  Westphalia,  of  1648;  those  of  Madrid,  of  1667 
and  of  1670;  those  of  peace  and  of  commerce  of  Uuecht,  of  1713;  that  of 
Baden,  of  1714;  of  Madrid,  1715;  of  Seville,  of  1729;  the  definitive  treaty  of 
Aix-hi-Chapelle,  of  1748;  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  of  1750;  and  the  definitive 
treaty  of  Paris,  of  1763,  serve  as  a  basis  and  foundation  to  tlie  peace  and  to 
tlie  present  treaty;  and  for  lliis  purpose  they  arc  all  renewed  and  confirmed  in 
the  best  form,  as  well  as  all  the  treaties  in  general  which  subsisted  between 
the  high  contracting  parties  before  the  war,  and  particularly  all  tliose  which 
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are  specified  and  renewed  in  the  aforesaid  definitive  treaty  of  Paris,  i 
form,  and  as  if  they  *crc  berein  inserted  word  for  word,  so  that  they  are  C 
exactly  observed  for  the  future  in  their  full  tenor,  and  religiously  eiecutfl 
both  panics  in  all  the  points  which  shall  not  be  derogated  from  by  the  f 
treaty  of  peace. 

Akt.  3.  All  the  prisoners  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  foy  land  as  1 
and  the  hostages  carried  away  or  given  during  the  war,  and  to  this  day,  i 
be  restored  without  ransom,  in  six  weeks  at  the  latest,  to  be  computed  i 
the  day  of  tlie  exchange  of  the  present  treaty,  each  Crown  tespecti*-elyl 
charging  the  ad i-ances  which  shall  have  been  made  for  the  subsistence  and  mn 
nance  of  tiicir  prisoners  by  the  sovereign  of  the  countr)- where  they  shall  hai-el 
detained,  according  to  the  receipts,  attested  accounts,  and  other  authentic  wn 
ers  which  shall  be  furnished  on  each  side;  and  sureties  shall  be  reciprocally  g 
for  the  paj-ment  of  the  debts  which  the  prisoners  may  have  contracted!^ 
countries  where  Ihey  may  have  been  detained,  until  their  entire  release.  Ai^ 
ships,  as  well  men-of-war  as  merchant  ships,  which  may  have  been  taken  sind^ 
expiration  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  by  sea,  i 
likewise  be  restored,  bona  fide,  with  all  their  crews  and  cargoes.  And  theJ 
cution  of  this  article  shall  be  proceeded  upon  immediately  after  the  exdi 
of  the  ratificalions  of  this  treaty. 

Art.  4-  The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes  in  full  right  to  his  < 
Majesty,  the  island  of  Itlinorca  :  Provided,  That  the  same  stipulations  ina^ 
in  the  following  article  shall  take  place  in  iavor  of  the  British  subjects  I 
r^ard  lo  the  above-mentioned  island. 

Art.  5.  His  Britannic  Majesty  likewise  cedes  and  guarantees  ii 
lo  his  Catholic  Majesty,  East  Florida,  as  also  West  Florida  His  Cat 
Majesty  agrees  that  the  British  inhabitants  or  others  who  may  have  been  j 
jects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  the  said  countries  may  retire  in  fiiU  seel 
and  liberty  where  they  shall  think  proper,  and  may  sell  their  estates  an^ 
move  their  effects  as  well  as  their  persons,  without  being  restrained  in  j 
emigration  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  except  on  account  of  deH 
criminal  prosecutions  ;  the  term  limited  for  this  emigration  being  fixed  vA 
space  of  eighteen  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  cxdi 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty  ;  but  if.  from  the  value  of  the  pa 
sions  of  the  Engtisli  proprietors,  they  should  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  I 
within  the  said  term,  then  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  grant  them  a  prolq 
tion  proportionate  to  that  end.  It  is  further  stipulated,  that  his  Brill 
Majesty  shall  have  the  power  of  removing  from  East  Florida  all  the  el 
which  may  beloitg  to  him,  whether  artillery  or  other  matters.  j 

AxT.  6.  The  intention  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  being  to  pcq 
as  much  as  possible  all  causes  of  complaint  and  mistinderstaa 
heretofore  occasioned  by  the  cutting  of  wood  for  dyeing,  or  logwo< 
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sei-cial  English  settlements  hating  been  fonned  and  extended,  under  that  pre- 
tence, upon  the  Spanish  continent,  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  bis  Britannic 
Majesty's  subjects  shall  have  the  right  of  cutting,  loading,  and  earning  away 
Iog«'Ood  in  ihe  district  lying  between  tlie  river  Wallis,  or  Belize,  and  Rio 
Hondo,  taking  the  course  of  the  said  two  rivers  for  unalterable  boundaries,  so 
as  that  the  navigation  of  them  be  common  to  both  nations,  to  wit:  by  the 
river  Wallia.  or  Belize,  from  the  sea,  ascending  as  far  as  opposite  to  a  lake  or 
inlet  which  runs  into  the  land  and  forma  an  isthmus  or  neck  with  anotlier 
similar  inlet  which  comes  from  the  side  of  Rio  Nuevo,  or  New  river,  so  that 
the  line  of  separation  shall  pass  straight  across  the  said  isthmus,  and  meet  an- 
other lake  formed  by  the  water  of  Rio  Nucvo,  or  New  river,  at  its  current. 
The  said  line  shall  continue  with  the  course  of  the  Rio  Nuevo.  descending  as 
fw  as  opposite  to  a  river,  the  source  of  which  is  marked  in  the  map,  be- 
tween Rio  Nueva  and  Rio  Hondo,  and  which  empties  itself  into  Rio  Hondo; 
«bich  river  shall  also  sene  as  a  common  boundary  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
Rio  Hondo;  and  from  thence  descending  by  Rio  Hondo  to  the  sea,  as  the 
whole  b  marked  on  the  map  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Crowns 
have  thought  proper  to  make  use  of  for  ascertaining  the  points  agreed  upon, 
to  Ihe  end  tttai  a  giKid  correspondence  may  reign  between  the  two  nations, 
and  that  the  English  workmen,  cutters,  and  laborers  may  not  trespass  from 
an  uncertainty  of  the  boundaries.  The  respective  commissaries  shall  fix 
upon  convenient  places  in  the  tcnitory  above  tuarkcd  out,  in  order  that 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  employed  in  the  felling  of  logwood,  may, 
without  inleiTuption,  build  therein  houses  and  magazines  necessary  for  llicm- 
selves,  their  families  and  their  effects  ;  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  assures  to 
them  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  present  articles  ;  provided 
that  these  stipulations  shall  not  be  considered  as  derogating  in  anywise  from 
his  rights  of  sovereignty.  Therefore,  all  the  English  who  may  be  dispersed  in 
any  other  parts,  whether  on  the  Spanish  continent  or  in  any  of  the  islands 
whatsoever  dependent  on  the  aforesaid  Spanish  continent,  and  for  whatever 
nason  it  might  be,  without  exception,  shall  retire  within  the  district  which 
has  b«eD  above  described  in  the  space  of  eightec 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  ;  and  for  this 
iamed  on  the  pan  of  his  Britannic  Majes 
Majesty,  his  governors  shall  be  ordered  to  grant  to  the  English  disper^d 
tveiy  convenience  possible  for  their  removing  to  the  settlement  agreed  upon 
by  the  present  article,  or  for  their  retiring  wherever  they  shall  think  proper. 
It  is  likewise  stipulated  that  if  any  fortifications  should  actually  have  been 
heretofore  erected  within  the  hmits  marked  out,  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall 
cause  ihcm  all  to  be  demolished,  and  he  will  order  his  subjects  not  to  build 
any  new  ones.  The  English  inhabitants  who  shall  settle  there  for  the  cutting 
of  logwood  shall  be  permitted   to  enjoy  a  free  fishery  for  their  subsistence  on 


months,  to  be  computed 

:  purpose,  orders  shall  be 

n  that  of  his  Catholic 
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the  coasts  of  llicir  dislricl  above  agreed  on.  or  of  [be  island  situated  opporfl 
tiiereto,  without  being  in  anywise  disturbed  on  that  account ;  provided  t! 
do  not  cslabliKh  themselves  in  any  manner  on  the  said  island. 

AxT.  7.  Hi»  Catholic  Majesty  shall  restore  to  Great  Britain  the  islu 
of  Providence  and  the  Bahamas,  without  exception,  in  the  same  conditii 
they  were  in  when  tltcy  were  conquered  by  the  airoa  of  the  King  of  Spai 
The  same  stipulations  inserted  in  the  fifth  article  of  thi«  treaty  shall  take  plM 
in  favor  of  the  Spanish  subjects,  with  regard  to  the  islands  mentioned  in  the 
present  article. 

Akt.  8.  All  the  countries  and  territories  which  may  have  been,  or  whic 
may  l>c  conquered  in  any  part  of  the  world  whatsoever,  by  the  anns  of  li 
Britannic  Majesty,  as  well  as  by  those  of  his  Catholic  Majcny.  which  arc  i 
included  in  the  present  treaty,  neither  under  the  head  of  cessions,  nor  und< 
the  head  of  restitutions,  shall  be  restored  without  difficulty  and  without  re 
quiring  any  compensation. 

Akt.  9.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  the  two  higj 
contracting  powers  shall  name  commissaries  to  treat  concerning  new  a 
ments  of  commerce  bclwcen  the  two  nations,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  1 
mutual  convenience:  which  arrangements  shall  be  settled  and  conclud^ 
within  the  apace  of  two  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  ist  of  January,  1784 

Art.  10.  As  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  certain  period  for  the  rcstJtatioi 
and  evacuations  to  be  made  by  each  of  the  high  contracting  parti<»,  it  1 
agreed  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  cause  East  FUirida  to  be  evacuated 
three  months  after  the  ntiRcation  of  the  present  treaty,  or  sooner,  if  it  can  be 
done.     The  King  of  Great  Britain  sliall,  in   like  manner,  enter  again  into 
possession  of  the  island  of  Providence  and  the  Bahamas,  without  cxceptioi 
in  the  space  of  tlirec  months  after  the  rarification  of  the  present  treaty, 
sooner,    if  it  can  be   done.     In   consequence  whereof,  ilic   necessary  orda 
shall  be  sent  to  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  with  reciprocal  pass- 
ports for  the  ships  which  shall   carry  them,  immediately  after  the  ratification 
of  the  present  treaty. 

Akt.  II.  Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties  promise  to  observe,  S 
cerely  and  iona  jide,  all  the  articles  contained  an<l  established  in  the  pre 
treaty  ;  and  they  will  not    suffer  the  same  to  be  infringed,  directly  or  ta4 
rectly,    by  their  respective  subjects  ;  and   the  said   high   contracting  part 
guaranty  to  each  other,  generally  and  reciprocally,  all  the  stipulations  of  li 
present  treaty, 

Art,  12.  The  solemn  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  prepared  in  good 
and  due  form,  shall  be  exchanged  in  this  city  of  Versailles,  between  the  high 
coutracliDg  parties,  in  the  space  of  one  month  or  sooner,  if  possible,  to  b 
computed  from  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty.  In  witnc| 
whereof,  we.  the  underwritten  ambassadors  extraordinary  and  ministers  plai 
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potentiary,  have  signed  with  our  hands,  in  their  names  and  by  virtue  of  our 
respective  full  powers,  the  present  definite  treaty,  and  have  caused  the  seals  of 
our  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Versailles,  the  third  day  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three. 

LE  COMPTE  D'ARANDA.       [l.  s.] 

MANCHESTER.  [l.  s.] 


Separate  Articles. 

Art.  I.  Some  of  the  titles  made  use  of  by  the  contracting  parties, 
whether  in  the  full  powers  and  other  instruments  during  the  course  of 
the  negotiation,  or  in  the  preamble  of  the  present  treaty,  not  being  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  it  has  been  agreed  that  no  prejudice  should  ever 
result  therefrom  to  either  of  the  said  contracting  parties;  and  that  the  titles 
taken  or  omitted,  on  either  side,  upon  occasion  of  the  said  negotiation,  and 
of  the  present  treaty,  shall  not  be  cited  or  quoted  as  a  precedent. 

Art.  2.  It  has  been  agreed  and  determined  that  the  French  language, 
made  use  of  in  all  the  copies  of  the  present  treaty,  shall  not  form  an  example 
which  may  be  alleged  or  quoted  as  a  precedent,  or  in  any  manner  prejudice 
either  of  the  contracting  powers;  and  that  they  shall  conform,  for  the  future, 
to  what  has  been  observed  and  ought  to  be  observed,  with  regard  to,  and  on 
the  part  of  powers  who  are  in  the  practice  and  possession  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving copies  of  like  treaties  in  a  different  language  from  the  French;  the 
present  treaty  having,  nevertheless,  the  same  force  and  virtue  as  if  the  afore- 
said practice  had  been  therein  observed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  under^-ritten  ambassadors  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  of  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  have 
signed  the  present  separate  articles,  and  have  caused  the  seals  of  our  arms  to 
be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Versailles,  the  third  day  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three. 

LE  COMPTE  D'ARANDA.     [l.  s.] 

MANCHESTER.  [l.  s.] 


Declaration. 

The  new  state  in  which  commerce  may  perhaps  be  found,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  will  demand  revisions  and  explanations  of  the  subsisting  treaties; 
but  an  entire  abrogation  of  those  treaties,  in  whatever  period  it  might  be, 
would  throw  commerce  into  such  confusion  as  would  be  of  infinite  prejudice 
to  it. 
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In  some  of  die  treaties  of  ihts  son,  there  arc  not  only  articles  which  relate 
merely  to  commerce,  but  many  others  which  insure  reciprocally,  to  the  re- 
spective subjects,  privileges,  facilities  for  conducting  their  affairs,  personal 
protections,  and  other  advantages,  which  are  not,  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
of  a  changeable  nature,  such  as  the  regulations  relating  merely  to  the  value  of 
goods  and  merchandise,  variable  from  circumstances  of  every  kind 

Wlien,  therefore,  the  state  of  the  trade  between  the  two  nations  shall  be 
treated  upon,  it  is  requisite  to  be  understood  tliat  the  alterations  which  may 
be  made  in  the  subsisting  treaties  arc  to  extend  only  to  arrangements  merely 
commercial  ;  and  that  the  privileges  and  advantages,  mutual  and  particular, 
be  not  only  preserved  on  each  side,  but  even  augmented,  if  it  can  be  done 

In  this  i-iew,  his  Majesty  has  consented  to  the  appointment  of  commi;^ 
saries,  on  each  side,  who  shall  treat  solely  upon  this  object 

Done  at  Versailles,  the  third  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hnndl 
and  eighty-three. 

MANCHESTER,     [u  s.J 


CouNTEH  Dec  LARA  Tios. 


The  Catholic  King,  in  proposing  new  arrangements  of  commerce,  has  had 
no  other  design  than  to  remedy,  by  the  rules  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  con- 
venience, whatever  may  be  defective  in  preceding  treaties  of  commerce.  The 
King  of  Great  Britain  may  judge  from  thence,  that  the  intention  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  is  not  in  any  manner  to  cancel  all  the  stipulations  contained 
in  the  above-mentioned  treaties;  he  declares,  on  the  contrary,  from  hence- 
forth, that  he  is  disposed  to  maintain  all  the  privileges,  facilities,  and  advan- 
tages expressed  in  the  old  treaties,  as  far  as  they  shall  be  reciprocal,  or 
compensated  by  equivalent  advantages.  It  is  to  attain  this  end,  desired  on 
each  side,  that  commissaries  are  to  be  named  to  treat  upon  the  state  of  trade 
between  the  two  nations,  and  that  a  considerable  space  of  time  is  to  be 
allowed  for  completing  ihdr  work,  His  Catholic  Majesty  hopes  that  this 
object  will  be  pursued  with  the  same  good  faiili,  and  with  the  same  spirit  of 
conciliation,  which  have  presided  over  the  discussion  of  all  the  other  points 
included  in  the  definitive  treaty;  and  his  said  majesty  is  equally  confident 
that  the  respective  commissaries  will  employ  the  utmost  diligence  for  the 
completion  of  this  important  work. 

Done  at  Versailles  ihe  ihird  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three. 

LE  COMPTE  D'ARANDA.     [i,  s,] 
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Wc,  ambassador  plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
Majesty,  having  acted  as  mediator  in  the  work  of  pacification,  declare  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  signed  this  day  at  Versailles,  between  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  his  Catholic  Majesty,  with  the  two  separate  articles  thereto 
annexed  and  of  which  they  form  a  part,  as  also  with  all  the  clauses,  condi- 
tions, and  stipulations  which  are  therein  contained,  was  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic  Majesty. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  signed  these  presents  with  our  hand,  and 
have  caused  the  seal  of  our  anns  to  be  affixed  tiiereio. 

Done  at  Versailles  this  third  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three. 

LE  COMPTE  DE  WUCY  ARGENTEAN.   [l.  s.] 


We,  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias, 
having  acted  as  mediators  in  the  work  of  pacification,  declare  that  the  tieaty 
of  peace  signed  this  day  at  Versailles,  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  bis 
Catholic  Majesty,  with  the  two  separate  articles  thereto  annexed  and  of  which 
the>'  form  a  part,  as  also  with  all  the  clauses,  conditions  and  stipulations  which 
are  therein  contained,  was  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  her  Imperial  Majesty 
of  all  the  Russias. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  signed  these  presents  with  our  hands,  and 
have  caused  the  seals  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Versailles  the  third  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty- three. 

PRINCE  rWAN  BARIATINSKOY.   [l.  s.] 
A.  MARCOFF.  [l.  s.] 


CaiKiefiiioa    br/ivcen   his    Britannic    Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain,  signed  at 
London  the  \i,lh  of  July,  1786. 

The  Kings  of  England  and  Spain,  animated  with  the  same  desire  of  con- 
Mlidating,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  friendship  so  happily  subsist- 
ing between  tliein  and  their  kingdoms,  and  wishing,  with  one  accord,  to 
prevent  even  the  shadow  of  misunderstanding  which  might  be  occasioned  by 
doubts,  misconceptions,  or  other  causes  of  disputes  between  the  subjects  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  monarchies,  especially  in  distant  countries,  as  are 
those  in  America,  have  thought  proper  to  settle,  with  all  possible  good  faith, 
by  a  new  convention,  the  points  which  might  one  day  or  other  be  productive 
of  soch  inconveniences  as  the  experience  of  former  times  has  very  often 
tbown.     To  this  end,  the  King  of  Great  firiuin  has  named  the  most  noble 
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^  sAd  most  CKcellent  Lord  Francis,  Baron  Osbom  of  Kiveton,  Marquis  of  Oir^ 
manhen.  his  Britannic  Majesty's  privy  councillor,  and  principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ac.  Ac,  Ac:  and  the  Catholic 
King  has  likewise  authorized  Don  Bernardo  de  Canipo,  Knight  of  the  noble 
order  of  Charies  the  Third,  Secretarj'  of  the  same  order.  Secretary  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  State,  and  his  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  ;  who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 
powers,  prepared  in  du«  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  i.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  colonists  who 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  country 
of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  without  exception,  situated  beyond  the  line  hereinafter  described 
as  what  ought  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  extent  of  territory  granted  by  his 
Catholic  Majesty  to  the  English,  for  the  uses  specified  in  the  third  article  of 
the  present  convention,  and  in  addition  to  the  country  already  granted  to 
them  in  virtue  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  by  the  commissaries  of  the  two 
Crowns  in  1783. 

Art.  2.  The  Catholic  King,  to  prove  on  his  side,  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  the  sincerity  of  his  sentiments  of  friendship  towards  his  said  MajesOr 
and  the  British  nation,  will  grant  to  the  English  more  extensive  limits  than 
those  specified  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  the  said  limits  of  the  lands 
added  by  the  present  convention  shall,  for  the  future,  be  understood  in  the 
manner  following: 

The  English  line,  beginning  from  the  sea,  sliall  take  the  centre  of  the  river 
Sibun  or  Jabon,  and  continue  up  to  the  source  of  the  said  river ;  from  thence 
it  shall  cross  in  a  straight  hne  the  intermediate  land,  till  it  intersects  the  river 
Wallis,  and  by  the  centre  of  the  same  river  the  said  line  shall  descend  to  the 
point  where  it  will  meet  the  line  already  settled  and  marked  out  by  the  com- 
missaries of  the  two  Crowns  in  1783  ;  which  limits,  following  the  continuation 
of  the  said  line,  shall  be  observed  as  formerly  stipulated  by  the  definitive  treaty. 

Art.  3.  Although  no  other  advantages  have  hitherto  been  in  question, 
except  that  of  cutting  wood  for  dyeing,  yet  his  Catholic  Majesty,  as  a  greater 
proof  of  his  disposition  to  oblige  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  will  grant  to  the 
English  the  liberty  of  cutting  all  other  wood,  without  even  excepting  mahogany, 
as  well  as  gathering  all  the  fruits  or  produce  of  the  earth,  purely  natural 
and  uncultivated,  which  may,  besides  being  carried  away  in  their 
natural  state,  become  an  object  of  utility  or  of  commerce, 
whether  for  food  or  for  manufactures ;  but  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  this 
stipulation  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  establishing  in  that  country  any 
plantation  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  other  like  articles,  or  any  fabric  or 
manufacture,  by  means  of  mills  or  other  machines  whatsoever,  (this  restric- 
tion, however,  does  not  regard  the  use  of  saw-mUla  for  cutting  or  otherwise 
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preparing  the  wood,)  since,  all  the  lands  in  question  being  indisputably  ac- 
knowledged to  belong  of  right  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  no  settlements  of  that 
kind,  or  the  population  which  would  follow,  could  be  allowed. 

The  English  shall  be  permitted  to  transport  and  convey  all  such  wood 
and  other  produce  of  the  place,  in  its  natural  and  uncultivated  state,  down 
the  rivers  to  the  sea,  but  without  ever  going  beyond  the  limits  which  are  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  the  stipulations  above  granted,  and  without  thereby 
taking  an  opportunity  of  ascending  the  said  rivers  beyond  their  bounds  into 
the  countries  belonging  to  Spain. 

Art.  4.  The  English  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  small  island,  known 
by  the  name  of  Cafina,  St.  George's  Key,  or  Cayo  Cafina,  in  consideration  of 
the  circumstance  of  that  part  of  the  coasts  opposite  to  the  said  island  being 
looked  upon  as  subject  to  dangerous  disorders ;  but  this  permission  is 
only  to  be  made  use  of  for  purposes  of  real  utility ;  and  as  great  abuses, 
no  less  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  British  government  than  the 
essential  interests  of  Spain,  might  arise  from  this  permission,  it  is  here  stipu- 
lated, as  an  indispensable  condition,  that  no  fortification  or  work  of  de- 
fence whatever  shall  at  any  time  be  erected  there,  nor  any  body  of  troops 
posted,  nor  any  piece  of  artillery  kept  there ;  and  in  order  to  verify  with 
good  faith  the  accomplishment  of  this  condition  sine  qua  non,  (which  might 
be  infringed  by  individuals,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  British  government, ) 
a  Spanish  officer  or  commissary,  accompanied  by  an  English  commissary  or 
officer  duly  authorized,  shall  be  admitted  twice  a  year  to  examine  into  the 
real  situation  of  things. 

Art.  5.  The  English  nation  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  refitting  their  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  southern  triangle  included  between  the  point  of  Cayo 
Cafina  and  the  cluster  of  small  islands  which  are  situated  opposite  that  part 
of  the  coast  occupied  by  the  cutters,  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  from  the 
river  Wallis,  seven  from  Cayo  Cafina,  and  three  from  the  river  Sibun,  a  place 
which  has  always  been  found  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  For  which  end, 
the  edifices  and  storehouses  absolutely  necessary  for  that  service  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  built;  but  in  this  concession  is  also  included  the  express  condi- 
tion of  not  erecting  fortifications  there  at  any  time,  or  stationing  troops,  or 
constructing  any  military  works;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  station  any  ships-of-war  there,  or  to  construct  an  arsenal,  or  other 
building,  the  object  of  which  might  be  the  formation  of  a  naval  establishment 

Art.  6.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  the  English  may  freely  and  peaceably 
catch  fish  on  the  coast  of  the  country  assigned  to  them  by  the  last  treaty  of 
peace,  as  also  of  that  which  is  added  to  them  by  the  present  convention  ;  but 
without  going  beyond  their  boundaries,  and  confining  themselves  within  the 
distance  specified  in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  7.  All  the  restrictions  specified  in  the  last  treaty  of  1783,  for  the 
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entire  preservation  of  the  right  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  ( 
try,  in  which  is  granted  to  the  English  only  the  privilege  of  making  use 
of  the  wood  of  the  difTerent  kinds,  the  fruits  and  other  produce  in  their 
natural  state,  are  here  confirmed  :  and  the  same  restrictions  shall  also  be 
observed  with  rwpect  lo  the  new  grant.  In  consequence,  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  shall  employ  themselves  simply  in  the  cutting  and  transporting 
of  the  said  wood,  and  in  the  gathering  and  iranspntling  of  the  fruits,  without 
meditating  any  more  extensive  settlements,  or  the  formation  of  any  system  of 
government,  either  military  or  civil,  further  than  such  regulations  as  their  Britan- 
nic and  Catholic  Majesties  may  hereafter  judge  proper  to  establish  for  maintain- 
ing peace  and  good  order  amongst  their  respective  subjects. 

Art.  8.  As  it  is  generally  allowod  that  the  woods  and  forests  are  prescr\-ed, 
and  even  multiply,  by  regular  and  methodical  cuttings,  the  English  shall  observe 
■his  maxim  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  if,  notwiih^landlng  all  their  precautions,  it 
should  happen  in  course  of  time  that  they  were  in  want  of  dyeing-wood  or  ma- 
hogany, with  which  the  Spanish  possessions  might  be  provided,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment shall  make  no  difficulty  lo  furnish  a  supply  to  the  English,  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price. 

Art.  9.  Every  possible  precaution  shall  be  observed  10  prevent  smuggling; 
and  the  English  shall  take  care  to  conform  to  the  regulations  which  the  Spanish 
government  shall  think  proper  lo  establish  amongst  their  own  subjects  in  all 
communications  which  they  may  have  with  the  latter — on  condition,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  English  shall  be  left  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  several  ad- 
vantages inserted  in  their  favor  in  the  last  treaty,  or  stipulated  by  the  present 
convention, 

Art.  ro.  The  Spanish  governors  shall  be  ordered  to  give  to  the  said  English 
dispersed  all  possible  facilities  for  their  removal  to  the  settlements  agreed  upon 
by  the  present  convention,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  sixth  article  cif 
the  definitive  treaty  of  1783.  with  respect  to  the  country  allotted  for  thdr  use 
by  the  said  article. 

Art.  II.  Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  in  order  to  remove 
every  kind  of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  true  construction  of  the  present  con- 
vention, think  it  necessary  to  declare  that  the  conditions  of  the  said  conven- 
tion, ought  lo  be  observed  according  to  their  sincere  intention,  to  insure  and 
improve  the  harmony  and  good  understanding  which  so  happily  subsist  at 
present  between  their  said  Majesties. 

In  this  view,  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  give  the  most  positire 
orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the  countries  above  mentioned  by  all  his  subjects, 
of  whatever  denomination  ;  but  if,  contrarj-  to  such  declaration,  there  should 
still  remain  any  persons  so  daring  as  to  presume,  by  retiring  into  the  interior 
country,  to  endeavor  to  obstruct  the  entire  excavation  already  agreed  upon, 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  so  far  from  affording  ihem  the  least  succor,  or  even 
protection,  will  disavow  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  he  will  eqaalfy 
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do  tibose  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  settle  upon  the   territory  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  dominion. 

Art.  II,  The  evacuation  agreed  upon  shall  be  completely  effected  within 
the  s|iace  of  six  moDlhs  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  conven- 
tion, or  sooner,  if  it  can  be  done. 

Akt,  13.  It  is  agreed  that  the  new  grants  described  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cles in  favor  of  tlie  English  nation  are  to  take  place  35  soon  as  the  aforesaid 
evacuation  shall  be  entirely  accomplished. 

A«T.  14.  His  Catholic  Majesty,  prompted  solely  by  motives  of  humanity, 
promises  to  the  King  of  England  that  he  will  not  exercise  any  act  of  severity 
against  the  Mosquiios  inhabiting  in  part  the  countries  which  are  to  be 
evacuated  by  virtue  of  the  present  convention,  on  account  of  the  con- 
nexions which  miy  have  subsisted  between  the  said  Indians  and  ihc  English; 
tmi  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  his  part,  wiil  strictly  prohibit  all  his  subjects  from 
famishing  arms,  or  warlike  stores,  to  the  Indians  in  general  situated  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  Spanish  possessions. 

Akt.  1 5.  The  two  courts  shall  mutually  transmit  to  each  other  duplicates  of 
the  orders  which  they  are  to  despatch  to  their  respective  governors  and  com- 
manders in  Americ.i,  foe  the  accomplishment  of  the  present  convention;  and  a 
frigate,  or  proper  ship  of  wir,  shall  be  appoinie  i  on  eich  side,  to  observe  in 
conjunction  that  all  things  are  performed  in  the  hen  order  possible,  and  with 
that  cordiality  an  1  good  faith  of  which  the  t«-o  sovereign?  have  been  pleased  to 
Mt  example. 

Art.  t6.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  their  Britannic  and 
Catholic  Majesties,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  within  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
or  sooner,  if  il  can  be  done. 

In  witnesi  whereof,  we,  t'le  undersigned,  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  their 
Brit\nnic  and  Catholic  Mijesiics,  in  viitae  of  our  respective  full  powers,   have 
ligned  the  ptcienl  convention  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 
CARM..\RTHEN.  Ac. 
DON  I5ERNARD0  DEL  CAMPO,  Ac,  4c. 

JuLT  14,  1786 


[INCLOSL'RE   No.  2  A.] 

BnmsK  CoKstiLATE, 

Leox,  October  24,  1843. 
Sik:  a  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  government  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  against  her  Ma.jesty's  superintendent  at 
Belize,  in  consefioencc  of  certain  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  which 
look  place  at  San  Juan  in  the  month  of  .August,  184  1,  when  an  officer  of  the 
Nicara^a  gowmment  was  removed  from  that  port,  taken  on  board  her 
Mi^estr's  ship  TuveJ,  and  subsequently  landed  at  the  Cape  Gracias  i  Dtos. 
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Mothing  can  he  fiirther  fmin  the  wishes  of  her  Majesty's  govemment  thal^ 
that  ihe  conduct  of  any  Briti^  officer  should  give  cause  of  complaint  to  a 
friendly  State ;  and  therefore  I,  as  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  in  Cen- 
tral America,  have  been  deairoua,  atoce  my  arrival  at  this  capita),  to  avail 
mvself  of  the  opportunity  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  the  occurrences  at  San 
Juan,  under  the  pkaatn^  conviction  that.  aft«  a  calm  and  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  feicts  connected  with  them,  the  supreme  govemment  of  Nicaragua 
will  perceive  that  the  proceedings  of  Colonel  Macdoaald  on  that  occasion 
did  not  originate,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  in  any  intention  to  give  offence  to 
the  State  of  Nicaragua,  or  rudely  to  imerfere  with  its  authority.  The 
principal  ground  of  comphiint  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua,  is  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  territuT;  alleged  to  belong  to  that  State ;  but  it  is  the 
beUef  of  her  Majesty's  govemment  that  the  place  whence  Seizor 
Quijano  was  removed  was  Mosquito  territory  and  not  Nicaragua 
territory :  and  it  is  a  fact  well  deserving  of  notice,  as 
tending  to  confirm  this  belief,  that  since  the  year  1831.  the  Central 
American  aathoricies  have  removed  their  public  offices  from  the 
nonh  t'J  the  south  side  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  where  ihey  occupy  buildings 
belonging  t)  Schor  Zipiu,  a  Brilish  sabjeci.  With  regard  to  the  ignorance 
which  the  govemment  of  Nicaragua  profeaaea  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
State  of  MosquilJ,  that  government  probably  forgets  that  some  years  ago  I 
announced  to  the  general  govemmsnt  of  Central  America  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  recognised  the  Stats  of  Mosqmlo.  and  ibii  she  woald  not  see  with  in- 
difference the  usarpation  of  the  territory  ofastue  with  which  she  has  been  on 
terms  of  close  alliance  fjr  a  long  3;ries  of  yeari  Spiin  herself,  moreover, 
when  she  wa*  in  poseisian  of  these  countries,  publicly  recognized  the  Mosquito 
nation,  especially  on  a  certain  occasion,  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  per- 
suu«  who  are  yet  living,  wn^n  t  le  Indian  .Mosquit  >  Prince  Estevan  visited  San 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  tn  1797.  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  honors 
and  ceremonies  due  to  3  King  by  the  order  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  defrayed 
all  the  expenses.  According  10  the  evidence  t  >  be  found  in  the  British  colonial 
archives,  which  are  accessible  tu  the  public,  the  place  whence  Scfior  Quijano 
wu  removed  by  Colonel  Macdonild  was  Mosquito  lerrilory,  and  not  Nicaragua 
lerriliry;  and  the  government  of  her  Majesty  has  been  credibly  informed  that 
the  persons  and  property  of  British  subjects  were  placed  in  jeopardy  by  ibe  acts 
and  conduct  of  said  Quijaao;  and  as  Colonel  Macdonald  was  perfectly  well 
aware  thai  her  Mijcsly's  government  would  never  tilerate  the  least  usurpation 
ofaulhority  in  the  terriury  of  a  Stat  i  which  has  lived  under  it*  protection  for 
mor«  thin  a  century,  her  Majesty's  govemment  sees  no  tangible  canse  to  justify 
the  St*le  of  Nicaragua  in  claiming  compensation. 

It  i»  true  that  the  govemment  of  her  Majesty  would  have  preferred  the 
uiual  custom  of  representing  to  the  government  of  Nicaragua  the  impropo' 
conduct  of  its  ftinctionaries;  but  the  govemment  of  her  Majesty  would  not 
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have  considered  itself  justified  in  persisting  to  expose  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  British  subjects  to  outrage.  The  Nicaragua  agent  in  San  Juan 
was  looked  upon  as  a  person  so  utterly  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  any  kind  of 
authority  by  the  supreme  government,  that  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed,  in 
a  certain  measure,  the  results  which  unfortunately  followed.  The  govern- 
ment of  her  Majesty  has  issued  instructions  for  exacting  from  the  government 
of  Nicaragua  an  acknowledgment  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  George  Bell 
and  four  other  British  subjects,  connected  with  the  company  of  Segoria  in 
London,  were,  in  the  month  of  September,  1841,  forcibly  detained  by  the 
authorities  of  this  State;  it  having  been  represented  to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment that  the  illegal  detention  of  these  individuals,  one  of  whom  died  in  con- 
finement, had  been  determined  upon  by  the  authorities  of  Nicaragua  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  what  had  taken  place  at  San  Juan  the  preceding  month;  but 
firom  the  explanations  given  by  the  supreme  government  of  Nicaragua  on  this 
subject  to  the  British  agents  in  Central  America,  previously  to  my  return  to 
this  country,  I  am  disposed  to  look  upon  the  detention  of  Mr.  Bell  and  his 
companions  as  an  act  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  ofiScer  in 
Acoyapa,  at  variance  with  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  which  seized  the  very  first  opportunity  to  rectify  the  error. 
It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  assure  the  supreme  government  of  Nicaragua 
that  any  assistance  it  may  require  from  her  Majesty's  government  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  amicable  settlement  of  any  dispute  in  which  it  may  be  involved 
with  its  neighbors,  will  be  most  [cheerfully]  given  at  all  times,  since  the 
government  of  her  Majesty  has  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  see  other  States 
and  nations  at  peace  with  themselves  and  with  their  neighbors^  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  free  institutions  and  a  flourishing  trade. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

FREDERICK  CHATFIELD, 

Consul  General  in  Central  America. 
To  the  Secretary  Grnrral 

of  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  2  B.] 

British  Consulate  General, 

Leon,  November  15,  1842. 

To  the  Principal  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua : 

Sir  ;  The  answer  which  you  have  been  directed  by  the  supreme  government 
of  Nicaragua  to  return  to  my  communication  of  the  24th  ultimo  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  I  now  propose  to  reply  to  those  points  which  seem  to  demand  im- 
mediate notice.  I  shall,  however,  carefully  abstain  from  making  any  assertion 
that  is  not   susceptible  of  the  closest  scrutiny,  and   avoid  the  use  of  all  ex- 
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ptessions  which  can  in  any  way  be  looked  upon  as  either  irrelevant  or  indecoro) 
in  a  correspondence  uf  ihis  character.  The  grounds  upon  which  thesupreii 
government  of  Nicaragua  resn  its  pretfDsions  na  territorial  riglil  10  the  li 
coast  of  the  river  Sai  Juan  dti  Xorte  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  diacuss. 
shall  Uierefore  limit  my  remarks  to  the  two  principal  points  about  which  I 
government  of  Nicaragua  is  desirous  to  obtain  information. 

Firstly.  What  is  die  nature  of  the  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  I 
Mosquito  nation  P 

Secondly.  Upon  what  foundation  does  her  Majesty's  government  base  i 
opinion  that  tlic  south  side  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norle  is  Mosquito  a 
not  Nicaragua  territory  ? 

Tlie  answer  which  I  intend  to  give  to  these  interrogatories  will,  I  beliei 
remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  views  presented  in  my  note  i 
the  24  th  ultimo,  and  satisfy  your  government  that  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's 
ministers  in  maintaining  tiiat  the  State  of  Nicaragua  has  no  just  cause  to 
claim  compensation  for  what  look  place  at  San  Juan  in  the  month  of  August, 
1841,  is  proper  and  consistent  The  first  direct  communication  between  the 
English  and  the  Mosquito  Indians  appears  to  have  taken  place  some  lime 
before  1670,  when  a  British  settlement  was  already  in  existence  on  the 
Mosquito  coast  as  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  and  the  most  friendly  and 
intimate  relations  were  established  between  the  latter  and  the  neighboring 
Indians.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  to  that  coast 
were  secured  by  a  treaty  with  Spain,  which  was  signed  in  Madrid  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  July,  1670.  In  the  year  1687,  or  thereabouts,  while  the 
Duke  of  Albermarle  was  governor  of  Jamaica,  the  Mosquito  Indians  made  a 
formal  cession  of  their  territory  to  the  King  of  England,  from  whom  the  Indian 
King  received  his  commission  as  a  gift,  under  the  broad  seal  of  that  island.  Since 
that  period,  it  has  been  customary  for  the  King's  governors,  on  their  accession  to 
power,  to  repiir  to  Jamaica,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage'mlo  [he  hands  of 
the  governor  of  that  colon)-.  In  1733.  the  Mosquito  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  under 
their  command  went  over  to  Jamaica  to  assist  the  British  forces  against  the 
Marrones.  A  British  agent  wa;  assigned,  from  time  t}time,  by  the  governor 
and  council  ofjamaica,  10  superintend  the  settlements  in  the  Mosquito  teni- 
lory  ;  and  the  appointment  of  such  functionaries  is  mentioned  regulaily  during 
ihc  last  thirty-three  years  of  British  occupancy  in  that  country.  The  last  super- 
intendent who  had  been  sent  there,  in  1776,  was  removed,  together  with  the 
troops  and  British  settlers  on  the  coast,  inconsequence  of  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  which  was  signed  in  London  on  the  14  th  of  July,  1786.  Nfl|^ 
withstanding  the  abandonment  of  the  Mosquito  coast  by  Great  Britain,  the 
ernment  of  Old  Spain  never  assumed  more  than  a  mere  nominal  anthoHty  a 
the  territory,  which  has  remained  in  possession  of  the  Indians  ever  since: 
the  power  of  Spain  in  this  hemisphere  and  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  h 
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ceased  to  be  in  force,  the  former  relations  of  friendship  and  commercial  alliance 
between  England  and  the  Mosquitoa  have  been  rc-estikblislied,  and  the  ancient 
custom  of  crowning  the  Icings  of  Mosquito  within  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
Gicat  Briliin  has  been  perroilied  to  be  resumed.  What  may  be  ihc  object  of 
the  governmeDt  of  Nicaragua  in  striving  lo  maintain  tbat  the  Mosquito  nation 
was  not  only  formerly,  but  is  actually  at  the  present,  subject  to  Spain,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  at  present  to  inquire.  The  inference  ti  be  drawn,  however,  from  the 
peculiar  raodeof  reasoning  that  government  has  adopted  io  order  to  establish  this 
fiCt,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  redound  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Central  America. 
Ila  mere  declaration  on  the  pitt  of  Sp.iin,  unaccompmied  by  any  act  of  occu- 
pation or  of  authority  over  the  Mosquito  territory,  can  confer  upon  that  country 
the  exalted  right  of  sovereignty  which  the  government  of  Nicaragua  assumes  for 
it.  and  iflhe  fact  that  Spain  nerer  has,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  recognized 
the  independence  of  this  nation,  tends  lo  enhance  thai  tight,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  Central  America,  whose  formal  submission  lo  the  Crown  of  Spain 
cannot  be  called  into  question,  and  whose  independence  has  never  to  this  day 
been  recognized  by  that  power,  must,  at  this  very  moment,  also  be  subject  lo 
tfae  Spanish  monarchy. 

The  two  cases  you  have  been  pleas^  to  cite  to  prove  the  dependency  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians  upon  Spain  are  not.  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  much  con- 
sideration, ifan  Indian  soldier  from  ihe  frontier  were  to  be  convicted  ofhav- 
ing  bartered  away  the  independence  of  his  nation,  because  he  happened  lo 
bave  intermarned  into  a  Nicaraguan  family,  whose  daughter  was  probably  given 
to  bim  with  the  hope  of  securing  their  properly  against  his  predatory  attacks, 
during  one  of  which  the  young  lady  herselC  had  been  carried  away — if,  I  say, 
this  soldier  were  to  be  pronounced  guilty  of  having  made  a  traosfur  of  the  inde- 
peudence  of  his  nation,  in  consequence  of  this  alliance,  it  would  be  impossible 
lo  uy  what  is  the  precise  reUtion  or  dependence  of  any  country  in  regard  to 
others.  As  you  have  omitied  to  specify  the  exact  period  when  Spanish  author- 
ity was  in  force  on  the  Colorado  or  Blick  river,  I  txke  it  for  granted  that  the 
date  to  which  you  refer  is  that  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  British 
Bupcrin  ten  dent,  afiet  the  treaiy  of  1786,  from  the  place  where  the  English 
hiJ  erectsd  a  small  fortress,  which,  being  abandoned  by  the  British  .set- 
tlers, was  clandeitinely  taken  posjcasion  of  by  the  Spaniards;  the  latter, 
liowever,  were  immediately  driven  away  by  the  Indian  general  Robinson.  Many 
instances  might  be  mentioned  when  Spain  f4irly  admitted  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  the  Moiquitj  nation  ;  but,  as  the  inference  which  I  have  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  the  Mosquito  Indian  Prince  Estevan  had  been  received  by  the 
S;>anish  authoritiei  of  this  ancient  kingdom,  in  1797,  with  legal  honors,  has 
been  diiputad,  I  will  mention,  for  your  information,  a  much  stronger  case, 
adding  thereto  the  date,  without  which  the  narrative  would  not  be  sufficiently 
intelligible. 

In  1807,  the  cannibals  on  the  borders  of  Trujillo  rebelled,  and  fled  into  the 
Mosquito  territory  ;  the  Spanish  authorities  pursued  and  captured  them,  and 
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compelled  Itiem  to  go  back  again,  along  with  several  native  Indians  whom 
had  uken  prisoners.  The  last  mentioned  king,  (Estevan,)  who,  at  ihe  death 
of  the  Indian  King  George,  had  been  made  King  Regent,  dc>patched  a  com- 
munication to  Colonel  Billegos,  the  officer  in  command  at  Ttujillo.  threatening 
tn  send  an  expedition  to  burn  that  place,  and  to  wage  war  into  the  country  be- 
yond the  ftontier  if  theMosquitis  were  not  immediately  restored  to  thei 
homes,  Bailegos  forwarded  this  communication  to  the  pnrsidei  tofGuitemBl 
who  foriliwith  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  to  he  conveyed  bej-ond 
line,  where  they  were  received  by  commissioners  from  the  Mosquito  chief, 
at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  officer,  gave  a  mr.iten  acknowleilgement  of 
return.  This  correspondence,  as  well  as  what  look  place  on  other  occa- 
sions between  the  Spanish  and  Mosqmto  authorities,  was  conducted  ac- 
cording ti  the  usage)  of  independent  Stites.  As  a  fuither  proof  that  in 
other  countries,  the  Mosquito  Indians  are  looked  upon  as  an  independent 
nation,  1  am  enabled  to  show,  that  in  the  year  1840  a  French  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Gracee  wrote  to  ihe  Mosquito  king  for  permission  to  occupy  certain 
lands  which  he  had  sold  many  years  before  to  a  French  compiany  in  Paris  ;  and 
that  in  the  month  of  July,  18+1.  Sfiior  Anionio  Escaiano.  commanding  the 
New  Grenada  settlements  in  San  Andrts,  addressed  a  communication  to  Fred- 
erick Charles  Robert,  king  of  the  Mosquito  nation,  asking  for  the  surrender  of. 
sundry  fugitive  negroes  who  had  gone  over  into  his  tetr  torj-.  I  again  repeal 
the  fact,  so  rudely  denied  by  the  cabinet  of  Nicaragua,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  Central  America  was  informed  by  me.  several  years  ago,  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Mosquito  nation  by  her  Majesti's  government 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain,  in  the  second  case,  Ihe  grounds  upon  which 
her  Majesty's  government  has  based  its  convictions,  that  ihe  south  or  meridian 
side  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norle  is  Mosquito  territory,  and  not  Nicaragua 
territory.  The  dimensions  of  the  coast  of  Mosquito  proper  are  believed  to  be 
comprised  within  the  degrees  10*  30'  and  16"  10'  of  north  latitude,  and  83" 
37'  and  86°  ot  west  longitude.  Since  the  country  has  been  known  to  Earopeans, 
the  Mosquito  Indians  have  always  possessed  and  enjoyed  this  area  of  land, 
without  the  least  interference  on  the  pari  of  any  other  people  to  their  native 
riHlils  of  holding  it.  Reference  might  be  made  to  the  various  accounts  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  comprising  sketches  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  the  amount  of  native  population,  and  the  number  of  British  settlements 
along  the  coast,  such  a*  have  been  given  from  time  to  lime  by  difTerent  British 
superintendents  ;  but  the  following  extract  from  an  official  notice  of  the 
(if  Jamaica  on  the  subject,  dated  the  16th  day  of  July,  1774.  will  suffice  for 
pieient  purpose: 

•'  To  fiu  honor  LietJenaat  Governor  Dulling  : 

"  We  fint]  it  difficult  to  give  any  exact  definition  of  the  limits  and  ei- 
Iciuioti  of  the  Mosquito  coast     The  cape  of  Giacias  i  Dio^  to  the  ijth 
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^lee  of  nortli  lacitude,  is  recognised  as  the  centre  of  Uie  seacoast,  which 
runs  ftx>m  Cape  Honduras  to  the  small  stream  or  nortliem  branch  of  the 
channel  of  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  about  i8o  leagues;  and  the 
distant  mountains  which  constitute  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  territories  may 
be  considered  as  forming  the  boundary  line  of  the  interior.  There  are  various 
works  in  which  the  precise  boundaries  are  set  down  ;  but  I  think  it  only 
necessary  to  mention  one,  whose  testimony  upon  this  subject  at  least  cannot 
be  suspected  of  partiality  towards  the  Mosquitos.  I  allude  to  the  historian 
of  tlie  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  Don  Domingo  Tuarros,  who,  in  page  52, 
vol.  I,  describes  two  provinces  situated  between  the  districts  of  Nicaragua 
and  Coma)-agua,  inhabited  by  uncivilized  Indians,  who  he  says  are  alternately 
called  Jicagues,  Mosquitos,  and  Sambos ;  which  provinces,  he  adds,  extend  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  Agnan  river  to  that  of  San  Juan  del  Norte. 
Having  thus  shown  that  a  perfect  alliance  has  existed  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  between  thegovemment  of  her  Majesty  and  the  people  of  Mosquito,  and, 
moreover,  that  her  Majesty's  government  has  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  left  shore  of  the  mouth  of  San  Juan  is  Mosquito  and  not  Nicaragua  terri- 
tory, all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  recommend  a  little  more  caution  to 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  for  the  future,  so  that  it  may  not  again  presume 
to  impute  motives  of  action  to  the  British  government  for  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation.  In  fact,  the  expression  that  the  government 
of  her  Majesty  has  descended  so  far  as  to  resort  to  subterfuge  in  order  to 
avoid  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  towards  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  is 
so  utterly  absurd  that  it  disarms  the  anger  which  such  an  imputation  would 
otherwise  have  excited.  In  order  to  prevent  at  all  tim«s  and  in  all  cases  the 
least  equivocation  or  misconstruction  as  to  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's 
government  in  regard  to  the  Mosquito  nation,  on  the  part  of  those  evil-dis- 
posed persons  who  are  striving  without  effect,  I  believe,  to  foment  feelings  of 
malevolence  against  Great  Britain  and  British  subjects  in  this  country,  I  here 
declare  my  conviction  that  her  Majesty's  government  simply  desires  that  the 
chief  of  the  Mosquito  nation  shall  exercise  his  power  like  one  who  rules  supreme 
over  his  own  territory,  receiving  the  protection  of  her  Majesty's  government 
itgainsl  foreign  aggression,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  protec- 
tion, tlic  benefit  of  its  counsel  in  all  those  matters  where  advice  is  consid- 
ered necessary. 

*'  1  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
"FREDERICK  CHATFIELD. 

"Consul  General  in  Central  America. 

"P.  S. — The  collection  of  documents  which  accompanied  your 
of  the  lotii  instant  are  herewith  returned. 


[iNCtnsUKi:  No.  2  C] 

(Froni  tho  Serrelnrf  (ienrral  uf  the  ^oTernntenl  of  Nicjirovna  li>  Frpdrrlra 

Cbatfleld.  Con»al  (JenerftI  of  Great  Britain.) 

GOVBRKUENT    HOL'SE,    LeOX. 

Novtmber  l8,  i84». 

Sir  I  Under  date  of  the  7th  instant  1  said  to  yoa  as  follows  : 

"The  supreme  governmeni  of  the  State  of  Nicangua  has  iccei»-ed  yi 
esteemed  communication  of  tbe  24th  ultimo,  in  wijtch  you  stale  that 
Bntinnic  Majesty's  government  had  been  informed  cf  the  ComplaiDl  agaivl 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  superintendent  of  Belize,  towards  the 
admini.-trator.  Colonel  Manuel  Quijano,  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Noilc,  in 
this  State,  and  is  highly  sat-sfied  to  learn  that,  as  you  declared  i-erbally  to  the 
saprerae  director,  the  settlement  of  this  affair  having  been  intrusted 
had  begun  it  by  writing,  inasmuch  as  the  government  hopes,  fiom 
justice  of  the  cause  of  Nicaragua,  that  it  will  receive  the  effective  satbfai 
and  indemni6cation  to  which  it  is  entitled.  With  this  object,  one  of  tbe 
supreme  commissioners  will  call  on  you  this  morning,  in  order  10  dissipate  the 
objections  which  you  urge,  in  your  esteemed  ncte  above  mentioned,  to  the 
complaints  so  justly  advanced  by  this  government,  and  t]  obtain  from  you,  as 
the  representative  of  Great  Britain  in  this  affair,  the  equitable  settlemeui  of* 
question  so  interesting  ta  the  maintenance  of  reciprocity  between  the  two 
nations, " 

In  the  conAdencc  inspired  by  your  official  communication  to  this  suprwne 
government,  that  you  had  come  expressly  to  treat  on  ihe  affair  mentioned  In 
the  previous  note  from  this  ciepartmeni,  the  licentiate  Pedro  Zeledoa  and 
Seiior  Grcgorio  Juares  were  appointed  as  commissioners  to  de%elop  its  views 
and  expose  everything  which  might  tend  to  remove  your  obligations  to  the  recog- 
nition ofthe  justice  of  the  cause  of  Nicaragua,  by  a  quiet  and  impartial  exami- 
nation of  the  question.  But  those  commissaries  have  this  day  informed  the 
supreme  executive  power  that  on  entering  into  the  business,  you  had  assuicd 
that  all  you  had  to  say  wats  eicprcssed  in  your  above-mentioned  note  of  tbe 
J4tli  ultimo,  and  you  had  thus  declined  to  discuss  the  question. 

I'he  supreme  government  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  on  leaning  from 
you  that  her  Britannic  Slajesty's  government  liad  confided  to  yon  the  exami- 
nation of  this  question,  was  persuaded  that  you  had  instructions  for  its  set- 
tlement ;  and  although  the  most  expeditious  means  of  doing  90  would  be 
thai  proposed  by  the  commissaries,  as  you  do  not  choose  to  discuss 
matter  wiih  them,  1  can  only  repeat  the  evidence  of  the  positive  rights  of 
State  to  the  satisfaction  and  indemnification  which  it  has  more  than  a  year  sii 
asked  from  her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  a  statement  supported  by  document^ 
dated  tlie    16th  of  October  of  last  year,  which  is  answer^  by  your 
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that  you  bad  been  charged  to  examine  and  treat  upon    tlii^ 
tially,  as  given  in  your  esteemed  note  above  rocntioned. 

In  that  note  you  say  "nothing  can  be  further  from  the  desires  of  ber 
Majesty's  government  than  that  the  proceedings  of  any  British  officer 
should  give  cause  of  complaint  to  a  friendly  State;"  and  the  Nicaraguan 
government  adds,  that  nothing  should  be  further  from  the  intendon  of 
Queen  Victoria's  cabinet  than  to  assert  the  right  of  territorial  possession, 
in  favor  of  the  Mosquitos,  to  the  place  from  which  Colonel  Manuel  Qui- 
jiao,  the  administrator  of  the  port  of  Sin  Juan  del  None,  was  driven,  in  order 
to  free  ilselffrom  the  re^ponsibiliiy  which  it  has  contracted  in  consequence  of 
the  proceedings  of  its  subaltern,  the  superintendent  of  Belite,  towards  a  func- 
tionary uf  this  State. 

For  this  reason,  in  the  communication  to  his  Excellency  the  MlnUler  for 
Foie-gn  AITairs,  it  was  said  that  wbatioevcr  etror  may  have  been  committed  by 
the  administrator,  Quijtno.  in  his  altercations  in  wilting  and  in  words,  wiih  the 
superintendent  of  Belize,  they  did  not  authorize  the  latter  to  ctnstitute  himself 
the  superior  of  the  funciionaty,  and,  without  any  previous  communication  with 
this  stlpieme  government  on  the  subject  of  the  pretensions  of  the  (so  called) 
king  of  the  Mosquito^,  or  of  the  complaints  of  the  American  or  British  subjects 
against  that  person,  /a  remozv  from  his  position  by  Ibtcc,  and  with  violation  of 
the  Nicariguan  tetritorj-.  the  officer  employed  by  the  Uw,  and  subject  excla- 
sircly  lo  the  instruction  and  direction  ot  ibis  supreme  government 

The  government  ot  Nic.tragui  has  the  slrongisi  grounds  for  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Mosquito  Stile.  You,  sir,  know  thit  sovereignty  is  essential  to 
such  existence;  and  thit  the  Mo^quiios  dj  not  possess  this  requisite,  is  proved 
by  the  declaration  of  ihe  KingofSpain  on  the  jih  of  January,  1785,  in  the  fol- 
h.wing  decisive  words;  "  The  Mosquito  Indians  inhabiting  one  of  the  piovinccs 
of  Guatemala  have  been  va-sals  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  ever  since  the  conquest 
and  reduction  of  those  dominions;  and  although  they  some  lime  ago  yield<:d  to 
the  assistance  and  insulations  of  certain  Eagliih  adventurers,  who  cslabhshed 
tbemutves  furtively  among  them,  they  have  several  limes  solicited  to  be  allowed 
U>  return  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  it  was  finally  conceded  to  them  that 
they  should  be  kindly  admitted  to  the  reconciliation  which  they  desire. 

" 'ITic  rebellion  of  the  Mosquitos  was  also  aided  by  the  insurrection  of 
many  negro  slaves  belonging  to  the  King,  and  to  private  proprietors  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  who  flying  to  the  recesses  of  tlie  mountains,  united 
theinaclvta  with  those  Indians,  and  made  common  cause  wjtt)  them  and  with 
the  English  intruders  on  their  territory,  in  order  to  muntain  the  liberty  which 
they  so  much  desired. 

"  From  these  indubitable  facts  it  may  be  inferred,  evidently,  that  the 
Mosquito  Indians  and  the  Sambos  united  widi  are  subjects  of  Spain,  and  that 
this  BUtnarcliy  has  the  ancient  right  of  sovereignty  over  them,  especially  as 
they  have  ne«>er,  since  their  rebellion,  been  acknowledged  as  independent, 
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dtber  expressly  or  tacitly,  but,  on  the  contnuy,  they  have  been  obliged  tofl 
plore  pardon  for  their  fault  of  insurrection,  and  others  committed  against  their 
legitimate  govemmeni,  offering  in  return  to  expel  the  English  and  all  other 
intnidcrs   from  their   territor)*.     Those   offers  are   substantiated  by  fonnal 
acts,"  Ac. 

In  consequence  of  this  ancient  H^t  of  dominion,  the  Spanish  authorities 
established  and  sustained  ports  and  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  coasts, 
at  Bluefields  river,  Black  river,  and  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios.  At  the  second  of 
these  places  there  was  a  large  population  and  a  garrison,  %vith  its  command- 
ant, established  by  the  Spanish  government  :  the  name  of  the  officer  who 
performed  these  functions  is  now  before  us ;  he  was  Don  Antonio  Echever- 
rias.  At  Cape  Gracias  Dios  was  an  administration  of  the  treasurr, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Don  Jose  Arisay  Torres — first  with  eight 
hundred  dollars,  and  afterwards  one  thousand  six  bondred  and  fifty  dollan  of 
annual  salary. 

There  are  ether  innumerable  acts  proving  the  relation  and  dependence  of 
the  Mosquitos  on  the  Spanish  authorities,  especially  in  this  State,  among  which 
may  be  added  llie  marriage  of  their  chief.  (Carlos  Caslilla.)  ai  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  to  Donua  Ma-cia  Rodriguei,  of  the  district  of  Chactales,  whose  eldest 
son  obtained  the  grade  and  pay  iif  captain  under  the  Span'iah  government,  whose 
tutor  was  the  governor  intendent  of  this  province,  who  was  a  student  in  the 
Tridenline  Seminary  of  this  city,  and.  in  the  year  1827,  served  among  the  troops 
of  the  supreme  chief  of  this  State,  Don  Manuel  Antonio  Cenda,  under  the  re- 
publican system. 

On  these  firm  grounds  the  national  constitution  of  1814  says,  in  its  fifth 
article:  "The  territory  of  this  republic  is  the  same  formerly  comprised  in  the 
old  kingdom  ofGuatemaU.  with  the  exception,  for  the  present,  of  the  province 
of  Chiapas."  The  constitution  of  this  State,  on  the  lith  of  November,  1838, 
declares,  in  its  second  article:  "The  territory  of  the  State  is  the  same  as  for- 
merly comprised  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  lis  limits  are:  on  the  east  and 
northeast,  the  Caribbean  sea;  on  the  north  and  northwest,  the  State  of  Hon- 
duras; on  the  west  and  south,  the  Pacific  ocean;  and  on  the  southeast.  theSiaie 
of  Costa  Rica.  The  lines  dividing  it  from  the  other  adjoining  Slates  shall  be 
determined  by  a  law.  which  shall  form  a  part  of  this  constitution."  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  neither  Spiin,  nnr  Central  America,  not  Nicaragua,  has 
recognised  any  Mosquito  Territory,  or  State,  though  they  culrivated  friendship 
with  those  Indians  and  their  chiefs  with  a  view  of  civilizing  them,  and  that  the 
consideration  so  frequently  shown  by  the  Spanish  authorities  for  the  Mosquito 
Indian  you  call  a  prince  were  by  no  means  proofs  of  recognition. 

For  these  reaTons,  all  documents  which  have  been  produced  from  the 
British  colonial  archives,  without  notice  to  or  information  from  the  authori- 
ties of  Nicaragua  and  other  Central  American  States,  are  null,  and  the  opin- 
ions which  the  British  government  founded  upon  them  are  erroneous,  as  that 
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government  could  never  have  meant  to  recognise  as  a  State  a  horde  of  savages, 
wanting  all  the  constituent  principles  of  a  sovereign  society,  and  especially  a 
constitution,  such  as  to  give  them  legitimately  a  form  and  territory.  What 
is  here  submitted  to  your  enlightened  judgment  will  suffice  to  convince  you 
how  trivial  and  illegal  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  high  and  respected 
government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  has  been  made  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  Mosquito  State  with  a  king  and  a  territory.  But  although  certain 
British  subjects  may  have  endeavored,  for  their  own  interests,  to  legitimize  their 
pretensions  to  certain  points  on  the  coast  inhabited  by  the  Mosquitos,  and 
have  prepared  a  dispute  on  those  points  of  the  Nicaraguan  and  Central  Ameri- 
can territory,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
in  this  State,  from  which  the  administrator,  Colonel  Quijano,  was  removed. 
The  idea  that  the  Mosquitos  could  pretend  to  have  a  right  to  a  point 
comprehended  in  that  port  itself,  is  not  a  declaration  which  could  have 
excluded  it  from  the  dominion  and  ancient  possession  by  Nicaragua  in  its 
whole  extent  The  population,  the  preservation  of  the  authorities,  the  trade, 
the  use  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  other  properties  of  the  port,  are  the  means 
by  which  its  possession  has  been  administered  and  enjoyed  by  this  State ;  and 
thus  any  order  to  transfer  offices  from  one  part  to  another  within  the  same 
port,  in  place  of  rendering  the  administrative  right  of  this  supreme  government 
doubtful,  serves  to  confirm  it 

I  repeat,  that  to  allege  an  opinion  in  favor  of  this  right  of  the  Mosquitos 
to  a  part  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  is  not  a  legal  declaration,  such  as  would 
have  preceded  the  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  superintendent  of  Belize, 
and  have  authorized  him  to  act  with  an  armed  force  upon  a  territory 
possessed  by  Nicaragua  openly  before  the  world,  and  to  remove  its  ad- 
ministrator. 

It  is  a  principle  universally  recognised,  that  the  functionaries  of  every 
country  are  subordinate  exclusively  to  the  inspection,  judgment,  and  proceed- 
ings of  their  respective  governments;  and  consequently  the  slightest  usurpa- 
tion of  these  rights  by  any  officer  of  any  other  nation  is  an  attack  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  other,  and  a  horrible  crime. 

In  vain  has  the  superintendent  said,  what  you  state  in  your  communica- 
tion, that  the  powers  and  property  of  British  subjects  were  in  danger,  when  he 
himself,  in  his  report  of  the  15th  of  August  of  last  year,  specifies  no  one  act 
showing  any  serious  risks  to  which  they  were  exposed,  nor  accompanies  it  by 
any  proof  of  the  delinquency  said  to  have  been  committed  by  Colonel 
Quijano,  as  you  may  see  by  the  incontestable  documents  which  the  commis- 
sioner Zeledon  is  charged  to  present  to  you,  and  which  you  will  please  to 
return  to  me. 

But,  if  the  superintendent  had  possessed  any  proofs  of  any  offensive 
act  towards  the  foreigners  residing  at  the  said  port,  and  therefore  subject 
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should    have    addressed    his   coioplaint, 
govemmenl  for  its  determinatioa.      The  co 
supposition  that  Mr.  George  Bell 


authorized  to  represent  the 
irith  the  proofs,  to  this  supreme 
npensalion  which  yon  consider  jast, 
id  other  £Rg:1i^h[nen  were  detained. 


in  retaliation  for  the  ptoceeJings  of  the  su[>erintendcnt  of  Delize.  in  the  last  year, 
at  Acoyapa,  by  the  authorities  of  ihat  place,  is  of  itseU  inadmissible,  as  the  tmly 
reason  for  their  detention  was  their  having  entered  in  an  illicit  and  secret  manner 
by  the  Rio  Mico  to  Catigua,  a  port  not  opened  Air  intercourse;  and  all  thai 
was  done  by  the  authorities  of  that  place,  in  cmsequence  of  this  infriction  of 
the  laws  prohibiting  commerce  in  that  way.  was  to  tteep  them  in  custody  until  a 
resolution  could  be  taken  on  a  petition  which  they  addresxd  through  the  ea«- 
era  prefecture.  The  executive  replied  that  they  should  retire  to  ports  open  to 
foreign  commerce;  and  so  far  from  their  having  suffered  any  injury  from  the  said 
authorities,  no  obstacle  at  all  was  placed  in  the  way  of  their  immediate  return, 
though  they  had  committed  a  punishable  delinquency.  This  will  convince  you 
fully  lhat  there  was  no  such  coniinement,  much  le^  that  the  death  of  either  of 
those  persons  was  occasioned  by  such  punishment. 

This  point  being  settled,  I  observe  that  you  also  say  that  the  pretended  Mo^ 
quito  Stite  b  under  the  alliance  and  prufction  of  her  Britannic  Majesty.  Yua 
know  lhat  an  alliance  is  counteracted  by  a  treaty,  and  that  the  protection  to  be 
alTorded  to  an  ally  cannot  exceed  the  limits  of  justice.  Now  at  what  time,  be- 
tween what  sovereigns,  by  nhat  agents,  at  what  place,  was  concluded  a  compact  of 
this  strict  alliance  between  the  British  government  and  the  pretended  Mosquito 
King?  To  what  coums  in  the  world  has  this  compact  been  communicated? 
What  copies  ol  it  have  been  sent  to  the  cabin>ls  of  Central  America?  None. 
Nor  do  yoa  say  that  it  has  been  communicated  to  the  national  govfratnenl. 

Even  supposing  this  to  have  been  done,  the  protection,  as  I  hai-c  said, 
could  not  exceed  the  limits  of  justice:  and  thus,  under  the  conviction  that 
the  means  of  making  complaint  in  the  case  is  that  not  only  osual  but  also 
proper  among  nations,  the  superintendent  should  Itave  adopted  iL 

Still  less  are  foreigrn  functionaries  allowed  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  persons  employed  in  other  countries,  as  Uiis 
belong  exclusively  to  the  governments  of  those  countries  whose  laws  pre- 
scribe their  conduct,  and  tbc  punishments  to  wbich  they  are  I o  be  subjected. 

This  sacred  conservative  principle  of  harmony  has  been  set  aside  by  Colonel 
Alexander  Macdonald,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  superintendent  at  Belire. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  State  of  Nicar^ua,  under  these  dnnim- 
stances,  requires  of  yoti,  sir,  the  impartial  examination  and  equitable  decision 
of  this  interesting  question,  so  important  to  the  cause  of  recipMcity  between 
the  two  nations. 

I  have  the  honor  lo  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  scrrant. 

SIMON  ORO 
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[INCLOSURE  No.  2  D.] 

(From  the  Secretarj  General  of  the  gOTernineiit  of  Nicaragna.) 

Government  House, 

Leon,  November  19,  1842. 

Sir  :  On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  instant  I  received  your  esteemed  commu- 
nication, dated  on  the  preceding  day,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  loth  from  this  de- 
partment, remarking  on  the  refusaal  of  your  government  to  render  itself  respon- 
sible for  the  separation  and  indemnificati<>n  claimed  by  my  government  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conduct  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  the  superintendent  of  Belize, 
towards  Colonel  Manuel  Quijano,  the  admini>trator  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  del 
Norte,  in  this  State;  and  I  have  to  notice  your  error  in  supposing  that  you  have 
been  asked  for  information  as  to  the  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  so- 
called  Mosquito  State,  and  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's government  considers  that  any  point  in  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  is 
Mosquito  territory  and  not  Nicaraguan,  and  if  this  supreme  government  were 
not  certain  that  there  is  no  such  alliance,  and  that  the  port  belongs  to  it  en- 
tirely, and  in  all  its  ports  in  full  dominion  and  possession. 

You  insist  upon  the  assertion  that  her  Britannic  Majesty  is  the  ally  of  the 
Mosquito  King,  and  you  now  found  your  assertion  upon  the  statement  that  the 
earliest  permanent  commerce  between  the  English  and  the  Mosquito  Indians 
appears  to  have  been  before  the  year  1670,  when  a  British  establishment 
already  existed  on  the  Mosquito  coast  as  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  and  an  inti- 
mate commerce  and  alliance  was  established  between  that  power  and  the  neigh- 
boring Indians. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  will,  for  a  moment, 
admit  this  hypothesis,  and  will  analyze  it  in  all  its  circumstances  its  nature  and 
its  results,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  how  absurd  it  is  to  consider  it  as  the  positive 
origin  of  a  strict  alliance  between  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  pretended  Mos- 
quito King. 

If  those  English  going  from  Jamaica,  in  place  of  present'ng  themselves  in 
the  thickly  peopled  ports  of  the  kingdom,  introduced  themselves  into  the  said 
coast,  such  introduction  was  clandestine.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  the  Spanish  government  of  that  day,  they  thus  con- 
travened the  prohibitor)*  law  s  established  by  that  government,  and  therefore  com- 
mitted a  crime  which  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  laws. 

If  you  could  have  proved  that  the  commercial  establishment  had  been  formed 
with  the  permission  of  that  government,  it  would  have  given  them  no  further 
advantage  than  that  of  the  trifling  traffic  which  they  might  have  carried  on  with 
a  horde  of  savages,  consuming  only  a  few  of  the  coarsest  articles,  and  in  no 
way  did  it  give  them  the  essential  right  of  an  intimaie  alliance.  According  to  the 
principles  recognised  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  usages  of  diplomacy,  nego- 
tiations and  treaties  can  be  conducted  only  through  agents  formally  accredited 
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by  Fovereigns  ;  and  these  intruding  merchants  were  no  more  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  liritish  goverament  than  the  Mosquito  chief  was  a  sovereign.  That  this 
Indian  was  not  a  sovereign  you  yourself  admit  when  you  say  that  the  rights  of 
Great  Britain  were  in  the  same  year  secured  to  her  by  a  treaty  with  Spain,  signed 
on  the  loth  of  July,  1670,  at  Madrid.  The  sovereignty  thus  recognised  by 
Great  Britain  over  the  said  coast,  refuted  and  annulled  the  cession 
which,  as  you  say  was  made  by  the  Mosquitos  to  the  governor  of 
Jamaica  in  1687,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  dispositions  of  the  Britii»h 
government.  You  thus  most  strangely  assert  that  these  people,  considered 
as  allies  of  Great  Britiin  in  1670,  appear  as  the  subjects  of  the  governor 
of  Jamaica  seventeen  years  afterwards — in  1687.  The  acts  by  which 
the  Mosquitos  were  obliged  to  render  services,  and  the  British  estiblish- 
ments  and  superintendent  were  maintained  down  to  the  year  1776,  were  there- 
fore acts  of  complete  usurpation.  For  this  reason  it  wase-tiblished  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  in  September,  1783,  that — 

**  VI. — The  intention  of  the  two  high  contracting  paities  being  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  the  causes  of  complaint  and  misunderstanding  heretofore 
occasioned  by  the  cutting  of  wood  for  dyeing,  or  logwood,  and  several  English 
settlements  having  been  formed  and  extended  under  that  pretence,  upon  the 
Spanish  continent,  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects 
shall  have  the  right  of  cutting,  landing,  and  carrying  away  logwood,  in  the  dis- 
trict lying  between  the  river  Wall  is,  or  Belize,  and  Rio  Hondo,  taking  the  course 
of  the  said  two  rivers  for  unalterable  boundaries,  so  as  that  the  navigat'on  of 
them  be  common  to  both  nations,  to  wit ;  by  the  river  Wallis  or  Belize,  from 
the  sea,  ascending  as  far  as  opposite  to  a  lake  or  inlet  which  runs  into  the  land 
and  forms  an  isthmus,  or  neck,  with  another  similar  inlet  which  comes  from  the 
side  of  Rio  Nuevoor  New  river;  so  that  the  line  of  separation  shall  pass  straight 
across  the  said  isthmus,  and  meet  another  lake  formed  by  the  water  of 
Rio  Nuevo,  or  New  river,  at  its  current.  The  said  line  shall  cont'nue 
with  the  course  of  Rio  Nuevo,  descending  as  far  as  opposite  to  a  river, 
the  source  of  which  is  marked  on  the  map,  between  Rio  Nuevo  and  Rio 
Hondo,  and  which  empties  itself  into  Rio  Hondo ;  which  river  shall  also 
serve  as  a  common  boundary  as  far  as  its  junction  with  Rio  Hondo; 
and  from  thence  descending,  by  Rio  Hondo,  to  the  sea,  as  the  whole 
is  marked  in  the  map  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Crowns 
have  thought  proper  to  make  use  of  for  asceitaining  the  points  agreed 
upon,  to  the  end  that  a  good  correspondence  may  reign  between  the  two 
nations,  and  that  the  English  workmen,  cutters,  and  laborers  may  not  trespass 
from  an  uncertainty  of  the  boundaries. 

**  The  respective  commissaries  shall  fix  upon  convenient  places,  in  the  ter- 
ritory above  marked  out,  in  order  that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  em- 
ployed in  the  felling  of  logwood  may,  without  interruption,  build  therein  houses 
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and  magazines  necessary  for  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  effects ;  and 
his  Catholic  Majesty  assares  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  expressed  in 
the  present  article ;  praoided  that  these  stipulations  shall  not  be  considered  as 
derogating  in  anywise  from  his  rights  of  sovereignty. 

"  Therefore,  all  the  English  who  may  be  dis(>ersed  in  any  other  parts, 
whether  on  the  Spanish  continent,  or  in  any  of  the  islands  whatsoever,  depend- 
ent on  the  aforesaid  Spanish  continent,  and  for  whatever  reason  it  might  be, 
without  exception,  shall  retire  within  the  district  which  has  been  above  de- 
scribed, in  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications ;  and  for  this  purpose  orders  shall  be  issued  on  the  part  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  His  governors  shall  be  ordered  to  grant  to  the  English  dis- 
persed every  convenience  possible  for  their  removing  to  the  settlement  agreed 
upon  by  the  present  article,  or  for  their  retiring  wherever  they  shall  think  proper. 

"It  is  likewise  stipulated,  that  if  any  fortifications  should  actually  have  been 
heretofore  erected  within  the  limits  marked  out,  his  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  cause  them  all  to  be  demolished ;  and  he  will  order  his  subjects 
not  to  build  any  new  ones.  The  English  inhabitants  who  shall 
settle  there  for  the  cutting  of  logwood  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  free 
fishery  for  their  subsistence  on  the  coasts  of  the  district  above  agreed  on,  or  of 
the  islands  situated  opposite  thereto,  without  being  in  anywise  disturbed  on 
that  account ;  pramded  they  do  not  establish  themselves,  in  any  manner,  on 
the  said  islands." 

In  order  to  prevent  such  usurpation  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  in  addition  to 
what  there  is  comprehended  in  the  general  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  it 
was  specially  decided  in  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  governments  at 
London,  in  July,  1786,  that  the  English  should  abandon  that  coast ;  and,  in 
virtue  of  this,  the  settlers,  troops,  and  superintendent  were  withdrawn,  as  you 
confess.  The  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  Spanish  government  over  the  coast 
called  by  that  imaginary  name,  the  name  of  those  Indians,  was  effective ;  and 
the  rights  which  the  British  pretended  to  claim  from  amity,  commerce,  and  in- 
timate alliance  with  those  people,  become  null. 

As  such  intimate  alliance  did  not  exist,  it  would  not  have  been  renewed,  as 
you  say  it  was,  after  the  cessation  of  the  power  of  Spain  in  this  hemisphere, 
because  as  it  could  only  be  counteracted  by  means  of  treaties  between  sover- 
eigns. You  confess  that  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Spain  prohibited  such  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Mosquitos. 
It  is  clear  that  these  Indians  possessed  no  sovereignty  according  to  the  views 
not  only  of  the  Spanish  government,  but  also  of  the  British,  and  that  the  latter 
could  not  contract  an  alliance  with  the  pretended  King  of  the  Mosquitos  ;  so 
that,  as  this  alliance  never  existed,  it  could  not  have  been  renewed. 

What  this  supreme  government  has  declared,  and  you  have  admitted,  as  to 
the  power  of  Spain  over  the  coast  called  the  Mosquito  coast,  goes  to  prove  that 
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the  Mosquitos  have  never  been  sovereigns,  but  have  only  formed  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  within  whose  limits  are  comprised  —accord- 
ing to  the  Recopilacion  de  Indias,  book  2,  title  15,  law  6,  now  in  force,  so  far 
as  it  is  not  contrary  to  existing  institutions,  declaring  that  its  government  should 
include,  and  its  audience  should  have  for  its  district — "the  said  province  of 
Guatemala,  with  those  of  Nicaragua,  Chiapas,  Higueras,  Cabo  de  Honduras, 
Vera  Paz  and  Lococomisco,  with  the  islands  on  the  coast,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  province  of  Tierra  Firma.  on  the  west  by  that  of  New  Gallicia,  by  the 
Atlantic  sea  on  the  north,  and  the  South  sea  on  the  south." 

These  boundaries  evidently  embrace  the  coast  in  question,  and  consequently 
the  Mosquito  Indians  thereon  dwelling  were  inhabitants  of  the  same  kingdom 
of  Guatemala.  All  the  documents  cited  in  the  answer  from  this  department  of 
the  loth  instant,  and  acknowledged  by  you  in  your  reply  of  the  i6th,  prove  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  over  these  people  and  the 
territory  inhabited  by  them  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  you  that 
the  establishment  on  Black  river  was  in  existence  in  1 800.  The  acts  mentioned 
by  you  could  not  give  any  rights  to  the  Mosquitos,  and  formal  measures  were 
afterwards  taken  to  provide  an  effective  government  for  those  coasts. 

The  return  stated  by  you  to  have  been  made  by  the  President  of  Gua- 
temala of  some  Mosquito  Indians,  who  had  been  brought  away  as  pris- 
oners with  some  Caribs  to  Truxillo  by  the  Commandant  Vallegos,  and 
that  they  crossed  the  dividing  line  at  Manto,  are  circumstances  which, 
although  they  might  have  occurred,  as  stated,  prove  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  Mosquitos,  as  an  act  of  humanity  could  not  be  interpreted  in  rigorous 
justice,  to  that  effect ;  nor  were  any  boundaries  in  question;  nor  did  the 
President  have  powers  to  agree  upon  any  which  should  alter  those  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  mistakes  committed  by  certain  subjects  of  France  or  of  New  Grenada, 
in  addressing  themselves  to  the  pretended  Mosquito  King  for  the  restoration 
of  negro  slaves,  does  not  prove  that  the  governments  of  those  nations,  and 
still  less  that  Great  Britain,  which  had  by  solemn  acts  disarmed  the  pretended 
sovereignty  of  those  Indians,  could  have  recognized  this  sovereignty  as  residing 
in  their  chief,  possessing  a  separate  territory. 

This  government  therefore  had  abundant  grounds  for  denying  that  you 
had  a  legal  right  to  declare  to  the  government  of  Central  America,  that  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  government  recognized  the  Mosquito  nation.  As  that 
nation  does  not  exist,  so  is  the  territory  wholly  imaginary  which  is  claimed  for 
them  between  the  latitudes  of  10  degrees  30  minutes  and  16  degrees  10 
minutes,  and  the  longitude  of  S^  degrees  37  minutes  and  88  degrees.  Equally 
devoid  of  validity  are  the  boundaries  as  set  forth  by  the  council  of  Jamaica 
on  the  i6th  of  July,  1774,  in  these  words:  *'  Of  the  boundaries  and  extent  of 
this  country,  we  find  it  difficult  to  form  a  precise  idea:  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios, 
in  15  degrees  north  latitude,  is  generally  reckoned   the  centre  of  its  seacoast, 
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which  is  supposed  to  extend  from  Cape  Honduras  to  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Desaguadero  of  Nicaragua,  about  i8o  leagues;  and  the  distant  mountains 
which  bound  the  Spanish  territories  behind  may  be  considered  as  the  inland 
line." 

This  document  moreover  justifies  the  right  of  Nicaragua  to  the  port  of 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  as  well  as  the  following  with  regard  to  its  establishment  as 
a  port  of  entry,  and  its  confirmation:  "With  the  object  of  advancing  the  popu- 
lation and  commerce  of  Camen  island,  his  Majesty,  taking  into  consideration 
the  report  of  the  Marquis  de  Branciforte,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  has  been  pleased 
to  open  the  port  contiguous  to  its  foi  tress,  and  to  place  it  in  the  class  of 
minor  ports,  granting  to  it  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  conceded  by  the 
decree  of  October  i8,  1789,  and  the  subsequent  orders  respecting  that  class  of 
ports.  In  order  moreover  that  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  and  others  of  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  distant  more  than  300  leagues  from  the  capital,  and 
from  the  ports  of  Orona,  Santo  Tomas  de  Castilla,  may  carry  a  direct  trade  with 
the  northern  country  without  the  inconvenience  otherwise  occasioned  by  the 
distance,  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  open  for  commerce  the  port  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  on  the  coast  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  extending  the 
rights  of  entry  for  the  present  to  the  city  of  Grenada,  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
to  which  point  this  river  is  navigable  ;  so  that  all  the  liberties  and  occupations 
granted  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  may  be  enjoyed  for  the  present  by  the  city  of 
Grenada.     I  inform  you  of  this  order  for  its  fulfilment.     May  God  preserve  you 

many  years.     Aranjuez,  February  29,  1796. 

''GORDOQUI." 

* '  To  ihe  Governor  Intendani  of  Nicaragua  : 

"The  King  has  been  informed  of  what  you  state  in  your  letter  of 
January  3,  1806,  number  609,  as  well  as  in  your  number  652,  of  the 
i8th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  accompanying  the  document  respecting 
the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  river  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
proposing  that  it  should  continue  open  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  that  for 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  adjoining  country,  by  clearing 
and  cultivation  of  the  lands,  the  same  privileges  should  be  granted  to 
its  inhabitants  which  were  allowed  by  the  royal  order  of  November  20, 
1803,  to  the  new  settlers  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  exempting  them  also 
from  duties  and  tithes  for  ten  years  on  all  the  productions  of  the  lands 
within  ten  leagues  of  the  river  on  either  of  its  sides;  and  his  Majesty, 
being  well  informed  on  the  subject,  has  been  pleased  to  agree  to  the 
measures  proposed  by  you,  and  has  moreover  resolved  that  endeavors 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores 
of  the  said  river  of  Nicaragua  to  the  number  of  not  more  than  300  in- 
habitants.    All  which  1  communicate  to  you  by  royal  order. 

"Madrid,  March  31,  1808. 

"AZANZA" 

In  possession  of  this  port,  the  State  of  Nicaragua   in  its  constitution,  ar- 
ticle 2,  says  :  "The  territory  of  the  State  is  the  same  formerly  comprised  in 
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the  province  of  Nicaragua;  its  limits  are — on  the  east  and  northeast  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  on  the  north  and  northwest  the  State  of  Hondaras,  on  the  west  and 
soath  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  southeast  the  State  of  Costa  Rica." 

From  all  this  it  follows  clearly  that  there  is  no  alliance  between  the 
Mosquitos  and  the  British  government,  and  that  the  belief  entertained  bj 
you.  that  the  left  bank  of  the  San  Juan  at  its  mouth  is  Mosqaito  territory, 
and  not  Nicaraguan,  is  an  absolute  error,  which  cannot  relieve  you  from  the 
heavy  responsibility  which  has  been  contracted  in  consequence  of  the  conduct 
of  your  subaltern,  the  superintendent  of  Belize,  towards  the  administrator, 
Colonel  Manuel  Quijano.  I  repeat,  that  the  all^;ation  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  the  Mosquitos  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  is  not  a  l^;al  declaration,  such  as 
should  have  preceded  the  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  superintendent  of 
Belize,  and  have  authorized  him  to  serve  with  armed  force  a  territory  possessed 
by  Nicaragua  before  the  whole  world,  and  remove  its  administrator.  This 
person  was  a  functionary  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  subject  exclusively,  as  re- 
gards his  conduct,  to  the  investigation  and  determination  by  this  supreme 
government,  or  by  the  tribunals  who  were  entitled  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
case,  in  the  order  established  by  the  laws,  which  constitute  the  peculiar 
sovereignty  of  this  country,  in  all  matters  of  government  and  justice,  over  its 
own  subjects,  with  absolute  exclusion  of  all  others. 

If  the  officers  of  any  one  nation  had  the  right  to  proceed  against  those  of 
another,  because  the  former  might  conceive  that  the  latter  were  acting  in  a 
territory  not  belonging  to  their  nation,  the  security  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  would  be  rendered  dependant  on  the  various  opinions  of  their  respective 
functionaries,  and  universal  anarchy  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  so 
horrible  a  maxim.  It  cannot  but  be  far  from  the  intentions  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  government,  and  from  your  intention,  to  evade  responsibility  by 
such  a  subterfuge. 

Mr.  Superintendent  Macdonald,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  establi^ment  at 
Belize,  listening  to  complaints  against  the  administrator.  Colonel  Quijano, 
deciding  them  according  to  his  own  judgment,  using  armed  force,  and  thus 
carrying  that  functionary  as  a  prisoner  on  board  the  sloop-of-war  Tweed 
and  conducting  him  in  his  expedition  along  the  coast  northward,  until  he  was 
set  ashore  at  Cape  Gracias  i.  Dios,  is  a  usurpation,  without  question  or  excuse, 
on  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  and  a  criminal  act, 
which  should  be  severely  punished. 

Such  is  the  real  object  of  the  claim  addressed  by  this  supreme  government 
on  the  1 6th  of  October  of  the  past  year  to  that  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  for 
satisfaction  and  indemnification,  of  which  this  department  will  present  an 
account  as  soon  as  the  justice  of  its  demand  has  been  admitted,  as  also  for 
the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  the  subalterns,  who 
may  pretend  to  imitate  the  superintendent  of  Belixe,     Tlie  British  govern- 
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ment,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  not  done  justice  to  the  State  of 
Nicaragua;  and  you,  sir,  after  declaring  that  you  came  for  that  purpose,  are 
now  retiring  without  effecting  it 

For  these  reasons  this  supreme  government  protests  solemnly  before  you, 
that  so  long  as  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  shall  not  have  done 
justice  in  this  State,  Nicaragua  does  not  hold  herself  responsible  for  the  result 
of  the  claims  of  that  government  or  its  agents,  and  that  it  will  pursue  its 
claim  until  it  should  have  been  completely  satisfied. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIMON  OROSCO. 
To  F.  Chatfield^  Esq., 

Consul  General  of  her  Britannic  Majesty. 


Department  of  Secretary  of  Supreme  Government  of  the 

State  of  Nicaragua,   Leon,  December  6,  1842. 
True  copies : 

OROSCO. 


[Inclosure  No.  3.] 

(TranslatioB  of  a  eirealar  addressed  bj  Don  F.  Castillon,  the  enroj  of  the  States 
of  Hondaras  and  Niearagna,  at  Brussels,  to  the  foreign  ministers.) 

Brussels,  September  28,  1844. 

As  it  has  been  stated  in  several  newspapers  published  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Brussels,  that  the  naval  forces  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  have  occupied  the 
port  of  Bluefields,  situated  in  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  and  I  have  seen  this 
confirmed  by  a  letter  written  from  Carthagena,  in  New  Grenada,  on  the  17th 
July  last,  I  have  considered  it  my  duty,  as  the  representative  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  to  address  to  his  PIxcellency  Lord  Aber- 
deen the  following  communication: 

"It  is  stated  in  several  newspapers  published  in  Paris,  on  the  authority 
of  others  which  have  appeared  in  your  capital,  that  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
forces  have  occupied  the  port  of  Bluefields,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Nicaragua,  in  Central  America,  which  has  been  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Mosquito  coast  ever  since  the  discovery  of  that  part  of  the  New  World. 
I  have  been  unable  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  report,  being,  as  I  am  persuaded, 
that  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  justice  presides  over  the  acts  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  cabinet ;  and  I  confide  entirely  in  the  sincerity  of  the  unequivocal 
marks  of  friendship,  and  the  consideration  which  it  has  given  to  the  Central 
American  States,  ever  since  they  declared  themselves  free  and  independent  of 
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the  mother  country,  by  sustaining  with  ardor  the  just  cause  of  their  emancipa- 
tion. But  as  the  act  to  which  these  newspapers  refer  may  possibly  have  been 
committed  without  her  Majesty's  knowledge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  occupation 
of  the  island  of  Raatan  in  1830,  and  subsequently  in  1839,  ^*^^  respect  to 
which  representations  were  respectfully  made  to  the  throne  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  itself,  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  declare  to  your  lordship,  in  my 
character  of  representative  of  the  States  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  that  the 
governments  of  those  States,  being  most  anxious  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
good  understanding  and  amity  so  happily  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  have  especially  instructed  me  to 
communicate  frankly  to  your  cabinet  the  just  title  which  they  have  to  the 
territory  called  the  Mosquito  territory,  and  the  adjacent  islands  on  the 
Atlantic,  formerly  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  aften^ards  recognized  under  the  name  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America ;  in  order  that,  upon  this  full  knowledge  of  the  case,  your 
cabinet  may  admit,  in  the  most  formal  and  solemn  manner,  the 
right  of  those  States  to  the  said  territory,  and  cause  justice  to  be 
observed  towards  them  by  your  subaltern  agents,  and  prevent  them  from 
being  disturbed  in  the  tranquil  and  lawful  possession  in  which  they  have  con- 
tinued for  so  long  a  period. 

''It  is,  my  lord,  well  known  in  Europe  that  the  Central  American  (portion 
of  the)  continent  belonged  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  that  his  rights  in  this  territory  Vere  respected  on  the  Atlantic  as  well 
as  on  the  Pacific  coasts.  The  celebrated  treaty  of  June  14,  1786,  between  that 
monarch  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  proves  that  this  dominion  was  recognized 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  her  sovereign,  by  the  nth  article,  engaged  to 
give  the  most  positive  orders  to  his  subjects  and  other  colonists,  who  had  until 
that  time  enjoyed  the  possession  of  the  territory,  to  evacuate  the  Mosquito 
countries  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  without 
exception,  within  the  term  of  six  months  (see  article  12);  he,  in  return,  obtain- 
ing the  permission  to  cut  dye  and  other  woods  in  the  Belize  territory,  agreeably 
to  the  limitations  expressed  in  the  second  article. 

"It  is  likewise  well  known  that  this  treaty  was  scrupulously  observed 
by  the  British  government,  so  long  as  Central  America  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain;  as  also  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  promulgated  in  1812,  it  is  declared  by  the  12th  article,  that 
'Guatemala,  with  the  internal  provinces  of  the  east  and  of  the  west  and 
the  adjacent  islands  in  both  sea^,  form  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;' 
nor  was  this  ever  questioned  in  any  way  by  any  European  power,  al- 
though King  Ferdinand  VII  communicated  to  all  of  them,  and  particu- 
larly to  Great  Britain,  his  resolution  to  accept  that  constitution;  and  the 
answer  to  this  communication  was  addressed  at  Carolton  House  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1820,  and  was  published  in  the  MonUeur  of  that  year,  Na  143. 
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**It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  the  people  of  Central  America,  having 
recovered  their  sovereignty  with  the  dominion  and  empire  of  their  whole  terri- 
tory, has  never  ceded  nor  alienated  in  any  wiy  any  portion  of  its  coast;  and  so 
far  from  this,  they  declare  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  first  constitution,  published 
to  the  world  in  1824,  that  the  territory  of  the  republic  is  the  same  which  form- 
erly composed  the  old  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  (with  the  exception  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Chiapas, )  bounded,  agreeably  to  the  6th  chapter,  title  15,  of  the  2d 
book  of  the  Recopilacion  de  Leges  de  Indias,  (code  of  laws  of  the  Indies,)  on 
the  east  by  the  Audiencia  of  Tierra  Firma  or  the  Escudo  de  Veragua,  on  the 
west  by  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  north  and  by  the  Pacific 
on  the  south. 

"On  these  principles  have  been  written  the  books  of  geography  published 
even  in  London,  as  well  as  the  prospectus  to  the  History  of  Guatemala,  by  the 
enlightened  American,  Don  ]os6  de  la  Valle,  presenting  the  boundaries  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

''  Finally,  it  is  as  well  known  that  on  these  same  principles  Senor  Marcial 
Tebohia,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Central  America  near  your  cabinet  in  1826, 
introduced  into  the  preliminaries  of  a  negotiation,  which  wa^  unfortunately  frus- 
trated by  the  delay  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  powers  confided  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  an  article  reserving  to  British  subjects  the  concessions  made  to  them 
in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  the  convention  of  1786,  already  mentioned,  upon  the 
representations  of  your  government  that  this  was  necessary  for  its  interests  in 
that  country,  and  that  nothing  more  would  be  in  any  way  required  of  it 

"  These  facts  being  established,  it  remains  for  me  only  to  state  Ihat — the 
limits  of  the  States  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  being  the  same  which  existed 
when  they  were  provinces  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Guatemala — the  State  of  Hon- 
duras extends  from  the  State  of  Guatemala  on  the  west  eastward  to  Cape  Gracias  d 
Dios,  and  south  and  south-east,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Couchaqua,  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  to  the  Adantic  on  the  east,  northeast,  and  north,  including  also  the  coasts 
and  adjacent  islands  on  both  seas ;  while  Nicaragua  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Caribbean  sea,  on  the  north  by  Cape  Gracias  d  Dios,  which  separates  it  from 
the  State  of  Honduras,  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Couchaqua,  on  the  south  by 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  southeast  by  the  State  of  Costa  Rica.  These 
boundaries  are  all  declared  by  the  respective  constitutions,  so  that  no  grounds 
are  left  for  the  supposition  that  they  could  have  acknowledged  as  an  independ- 
ent territory  what  is  called,  agreeably  to  the  old  nomenclature,  the  Mosquito 
country,  to  the  civilization  of  which  those  States  have  begun  to  devote  them- 
selves, as  the  condition  in  which  that  country  is  placed  does  not  allow  it  to  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  State,  nor  even  as  a  mere  settlement,  it  being  as 
well  known  without  a  government  or  authorities  or  laws  requisite  to  constitute 
an  organized  community,  as  required  by  the  principles  of  international  law. 

•*  Such  arc  the  grounds  upon  which  stand  the  rights  of  the  States  of  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua   to  the  possession  of  the  so-called  Mosquito  country ; 
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and  upon  these  I  rest  my  hope  that  the  tpirit  of  rectitude  and  modtralioi 
which  diiecti  the  Kovernmeni  oT  her  Briunaic  Majcsiy  ui||  induce  ii,  not 
onlr  to  admit  and  respect  those  rights,  agreeably  to  the  usages  of  nsiions  which 
value  and  ubKerve  ihc  maxims  of  equality  and  justice  as  the  most  impoitant 
suppoits  of  their  secuiit/  and  tranquilhty.  but  likewise  to  afTurd  |>ro)>er  protec- 
tion, and  to  sec  that  the  rights  are  equallj'  respected  uy  others,  m  as  to  leave  the 
States  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  so  justly  belongs  to  them. 

■'  I  pray  jour  lordship  lo  plate  what  I  hawc  here  exposed  before  the  cyca  ofifl 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  ItriLain.  and  to  communicate  tome  tlic  rcsolutioal 
which  she  may  think  proper  to  adopt  with  regard  to  it.  as  soon  aa  majr  be.l 


"  I  avail  myaelforihis  occasion,  with  the  utmnst  satisfaction,  to  assure  }'oar  J 
lordship  of  iheaincere  and  respectful  feelings  which  animate  me,  and  with  whidltf 
1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  lordship's  most  obcdieal  servant." 

Having  made  the  abive  communtcilion,  and  desiring  (unbermore  (o  secors^ 
ibc  well  founded  rights  of  the  said  SUies  of  Honduras  and  Nioingua  to  iba 
above- mentioned  lerriiory  against  the  measures  taken  by  the  British  officers  and 
agents  in  Cenirtl  America,  notwithstiinding  the  attempts  already  made  by  the 
British  to  appropriate  that  country  to  themselves,  by  establishing  in  various 
parts,  taking  advantage  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  States,  or  by  enc{ 
aging  the  chief  of  the  savages  inhabiting  the  country  in  the  idea  of  his  sove|w  ] 
eignty,  as  ihe  independent  monarch  of  an  independent  SlM,  in  alliance  with, 
and  under  the  protection  of,  her  Britannic  Majesty,  I  have  conceived  it  my 
duly  as  most  conducive  to  these  ends,  lo  protest,  as  I  now  protest,  in  the  roost 
solemn  and  formal  manner,  before  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially before  that  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  *  *  *,  against  all  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  force  committed  by  the  naval  forces  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  the 
iaiand  of  Raaian  and  the  Mosquito  terntoty.  for  the  putpwe  of  taking  po»- 
session  of  either  of  those  places,  so  important,  from  their  position,  in  caae  of 
the  execution  of  the  enteiprise  of  the  gieat  canal  between  the  two  oceans  ;  u 
also  against  all  the  consequences  which  may  ensue  fioro  such  acts — protesting, 
as  I  do  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  said  States,  which  I  rejiresent,  against  thoce 
grievances,  with  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  the  reparation  so  juMly  due  on 
account  of  them  from  those  whom  it  may  concern.  It  is  ray  duty  to  declan 
that  the  said  States  do  nut  consent,  nor  will  they  ever  consent,  to  cede  the 
slightest  portion  of  their  respective  possessions,  of  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
despoil  them  by  means  of  force,  so  long  as  reason  and  justi^re  (the  only  means 
now  employed  by  them)  are  respected  by  the  other  powers,  as  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  universal  society— the  interest  of  which  is  to  repress,  and 
even  to  punish,  those  who  arbitrarily  trample  justice  under  foot,  and,  by  their 
conduct,  always  manifest  their  disposition  to  aggrandize  titemselvesat  the  ex< 
pcnse  of  the  weak,  without  regard  lo  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

Be  pleased,  sir,  lo  submit  this  present  declaration  and  protest  to  his  Majest/  J 
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the  King  of  *  *  *,  for  his  information,  and  to  accept  the  assurances  of 
most  distinguished  consideration  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most 
humble  servant, 

FRANCISCO  CASTELLON, 

A  true  copy: 

BUITRAGO. 
Leon,  December  15,  1847. 


Answer  to  the  preceding^  frovi  tfu  Hon,  M\  R.  King^  Envoy  Exiraordu 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. 

Ligation  of  the  United  States,  Paris, 

October  22,  2844. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  communication 
which  your  excellency  has  been  pleased  to  address  to  me;  and  I  shall,  with 
great  pleasure,  transmit  it  to  the  Depaitment  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

1  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  your  excellency  the  assurance  of 
my  high  consideration. 

WILLIAM  R.  KING. 
His  Excellency  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  States  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras, 

A  true  copy: 

BUITRAGO. 
LsoN,  December  15,  1847. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  4  A.] 

(Ir.  Chatfleldto  the  Prinripal  Seeretarj  of  the  gOTernments  of  Hondnras  and 

Nicaragua.) 

GuATfiMALA,  September  10,  1847. 

Sir:  Questions  having  arisen,  at  various  times,  with  the  States  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  coast  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Mos- 
quito, her  Majesty's  government  have  carefully  examined  the  various  documents 
and  historical  records  which  exist  relative  to  this  subject,  and  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  right  of  the  King  of  Mosquito  should  be  maintained  as  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Honduras  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan  ;  and  I 
am  therefore  instructed  to  inform  the  supreme  government  of  the  States  of 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  as  I  have  now  the  honor  to  do,  that  this  is  an  extent 
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of  coast  to  which  her  Majesty's  government  consider  the  King  of  Mosquito  to 
be  entitled,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Mosquito  King  to  any  territory 
south  of  the  river  San  Juan;  and  that  her  Majesty's  government  will  not  view 
wiih  indifference  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  or  territory  of  the 
King  of  Mosquito,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown. 

I  have,  &c., 

FRED'K  CHATFIELD. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  4B.] 

{Trans/afiofi.) 

governmint  house,  managua, 

October  14,  1847. 

This  supreme  government — being  without  any  answer  from  you  to  the 
communication  which  this  ministry  addressed  to  you  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1842,  (an  authorized  copy  of  which  is  hereby  enclosed,)  supporting  incontest- 
ably  the  rights  of  this  State  on  the  coast  called  Mosquito  and  the  port  of 
San  Juan  on  the  north,  on  the  occasion  of  the  proceedings  of  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  ex-superintendent  of  Belize,  against  Colonel  Manuel  Qui- 
jano,  then  the  administrator  of  that  port,  and  in  disregard  of  the  best  relations 
of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce  with  British  subjects — has  seen  with  extraordi- 
nary surprise  your  note  of  the  loth  of  labt  month,  which,  supporting  questions 
of  territory  between  the  nomad  tribe  of  Mosquito  and  the  States  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua^  states  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  various  historical 
records,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  arc  of  opinion  that  the  pr.pcr  ex- 
tension of  that  imaginary  kingdom  is  from  Cape  Honduras  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  San  Juan  on  the  Atlantic;  and  that,  as  their  ally,  they  are  disposed  to 
grant  every  protection  against  any  aggression  which  these  States  may  make 
upon  it. 

You  know,  sir,  very  well,  that  the  established  practice  of  a  society 
which  considers  itself  capable  of  assuming  the  rank  of  a  nation  to  obtain 
its  recognition  as  such,  is,  that  its  chief,  by  his  ministers  or  direct  ac- 
credited agents,  should  formally  solicit  the  recognition  of  his  sovereignty 
according  to  international  law;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  pretended  King 
of  Mosquito  has  never  applied  by  any  agent  of  his  own  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Central  America,  nor  to  any  of  its  States,  soliciting  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  him  as  a  sovereign,  much  less  raising  questions  of  territory  apart  from 
those  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua;  wherefore,  my  government,  legally  and  in 
good  faith,  can  and  does  declare  that  it  has  never  recognised,  nor  does  recog- 
nise, such  a  kingdom  or  king  of  Mosquito,  and  therefore  it  cannot  recognise, 
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and  does  not  recognise,  the  territorial  pretensions  spoken  of  in  your  note  above 
referred  to. 

The  kingdom  of  Mosquito  has  never  existed,  and  does  not  now  exist 
Truly,  sir,  all  is  reduced  to  a  few  savages,  who  wander  in  the  deserts  and 
forests  on  the  coast  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  living  by  the  chase  and  fish- 
ing, without  houses,  without  a  known  language,  without  wiitten  characters, 
without  arts,  commerce,  laws,  or  religion,  which,  according  to  received  prin- 
ciples, would  make  them  appear  before  the  civilized  world  as  composing  a 
regular  society,  and,  what  is  much  more,  constituting  an  empire. 

What  is  unquestionable,  (if  one  may  speak  candidly,)  is,  that  certain 
British  subjects,  under  favor  of  the  neighboring  settlements  of  Jamaica  and 
Belize,  and  in  consequence  of  the  traffic  established  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  subsequently  by  the  central  republic,  came  to  the  coasts  and 
familiarized  with  the  Mosquito  tribe ;  and  seeing  the  virgin  state  and 
abundance  of  the  natural  productions  of  that  part  of  the  Central  American 
territory  and  its  advantageous  geographical  situation,  they  became  desirous 
of  appropriating  it,  seeking,  for  the  purpose,  the  improper  means  of 
teaching  their  English  idiom  and  a  part  of  their  customs  to  some  of 
the  Mosquitos — canning  with  them  the  son  of  some  favored  family,  educating 
him  in  their  fashions,  and  thus  preparing  an  instrument  to  serve  their  designs 
with  the  title  of  King.  This  fantastic  personage  has  not  and  cannot  be  pre- 
sented to  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  make  himself  ac- 
knowledged by  this  government,  or  by  other  neighboring  ones,  since  there 
cannot  nor  ought  to  be  a  sovereignty  in  that  wandering  fraction  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  people  ;  for  such  an  act  would  give  a  right  to  the  savage  hordes 
who  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  form  kingdoms  under  the  protec- 
tion of  other  governments,  and  to  put  themselves  in  comparison  {en  paragon) 
with  civilized  States,  which  would  place  limits  on  civilization,  and  establish 
disorder  and  universal  anarchy. 

Subjects  and  agents  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  are  the  persons  w^ho  have  an- 
nounced and  proclaimed  the  leader  of  this  tribe  as  a  sovereign  and  ally  of  the 
English  government ;  but  neither  of  their  agents  has  been  able  to  present,  or 
has  presented,  to  any  government  of  Central  America,  credentials  of  his  ap- 
pearing to  be  a  real  and  direct  agent  of  the  supposititious  King  of  Mosquito  ; 
neither  has  Great  Britain  herself  accredited  a  charge  d'affaires  to  these  govern- 
ments, who  might  have  moved  these  questions  of  sovereignty,  territory,  and 
appropriation  of  a  port,  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world  as  the  property  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Nicaragua.  On  the  contrar)-^,  the  government  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  through  the  medium  of  the  chief  of  its  naval  forces  on  the 
Atlantic  station,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  in  establishing  the  blockade 
of  1842  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  on  the  north,  recognized  and  declared  it  as 
belonging  to  Nicaragua,  in  order  to  coerce  the  government  of  this  State  to  pay 
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various  British  subjects  certain  sums  they  claimed,  amounting  to  $14,000,  as 
he  made  known  to  this  ministry  and  to  the  trade  of  other  nations. 

Honduras  and  Nicaragua  have  submitted  no  questions  with  Mosquito  to 
the  knowledge  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government — ^neither  the  rights  nor 
interests  of  these  States  admit  of  their  doing  so.  According  to  yoar  note, 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  her  Britannic  Majesty  is  the  protector  of  the  Mosquitos, 
and  consequently  wants  the  impartiality  which  alone  can  give  a  semblance  of 
justice  to  her  opinion  in  favor  of  the  aforesaid  tribe,  especially  as  the  assumed 
questions  respecting  territory  have  been  moved  by  British  subjects  alone; 
therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  which  you  announce  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  resolution  in  the  said  questions  with  the  Mosquitos,  and  much 
less  as  a  rule  which  might  serve  them  for  fixing,  either  de  jure  or  de  Jacio,  their 
imaginary  territorial  limits  from  Ca(>e  Gracias  i.  Dios,  along  the  northern  coast 
of  these  States,  to  the  noithem  branch  of  the  river  San  Juan  of  Nicaragua,  "zs 
you  say  in  your  communication  of  the  15th  of  November,  1842,  referring  to  t 
doubtful  report  of  the  council  of  Jamaica. 

Neither  is.  it  to  be  conceived,  in  the  face  of  the  principles  of  universal 
justice,  that  it  could  in  any  way  be  reputed  an  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Nicaragua  upon  those  Central  American  savages,  called  Mosquitos,  the  con- 
servation of  the  rights  of  pro(>erty,  and  possession  of  this  State  in  the  coast 
of  the  north  and  port  of  San  Juan.  On  the  contrary,  Nicaragua  will  re- 
ceive as  such  aggression,  hostility,  and  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Bridsh 
government,  any  occupation  which,  under  its  protection,  the  Mosquitos 
may  effect  on  any  part  of  the  port  of  San  Juan.  Nicaragua  will  disallow 
it,  resist  and  re(>el  it,  with  the  force  of  justice  and  with  all  her 
strength,  until,  if  necessary,  she  disappears  completely  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  before  she  consents  that  a  mixed  race,  between  the  most  splendid  civil- 
ization and  the  most  obscure  barbarism,  should  snatch  away  a  property  which, 
according  to  the  great  demarcations  of  nature,  sanctioned  by  laws,  interna- 
tional right,  and  immemorial  possession,  belongs  to  her  in  the  port  of  San 
Juan  and  on  the  coast  called  Mosquito. 

Thus  my  government  solemnly  protests.  It  will  denounce  the  spoliation 
with  which  it  is  menaced  before  all  the  just  governments  of  civilized  nations ; 
and  the  world  will  see  how  the  ambition  of  a  few  English  subjects  darkens  the 
enlightened  mind  of  the  cabinet  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  to  the  point  of 
making  it  agree  that  the  august  Queen  Victoria  should  appear  at  the  side  of  a 
despicable  savage. 

Such  are  the  views  which  my  government  has  directed  me  to  transmit  to 
you,  sir,  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  loth  of  September  last ;  and,  in  doing 
so, 

I  have,  Ac, 

SEBASTIAN  SALINAS. 
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[INCLOSURE  No.   5  A.] 

{Translation,) 

(Tlie  latest  intelligrenee  reeeired  bjthe  ^OTernment  respectin^r  the  oecnpation  of 
the  port  of  San  Jaan  bj  British  snbjeets,  under  the  pretext  of  protection  of 
the  Mosqaitos;  and  respectin^r  the  arriral  of  the  troops  of  the  line  at  the 
citj  of  Grenada,  for  the  purpose  of  establishin^r  proper  means  of  defence, 
whenerer  the  dignitj  and  rij^hts  of  Nicaragua  shall  be  threatened  bj  a 
foreign  inrasion.) 

CoMANDAKCiA  San  Juan,  Octobcr  27,  1847. 

Yesterday  evening,  at  5  o'clock,  an  English  frigate  of  war,  called  the 
Aiarm,  arrived  off  this  port  At  daybreak  she  anchored  in  the  bay  ;  and  about 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  officers  presented  themselves  to  me,  and  placed  in 
my  hands  the  communication  which  I  enclose,  sealed,  charging  me  to  lay  it  be- 
fore the  government  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ;  and  also  a  copy,  which  I 
enclose,  translated,  of  a  similar  communication  which  they  delivered  to  me, 
indicating  that  it  was  of  the  same  tenor  as  that  addressed  to  the  government. 
They  had  also  the  assurance  to  intimate  to  me  ihat  from  this  day  forward  the 
flag  of  the  State  must  not  be  hoisted,  because  the  port  belonged  to  the  King  of 
the  Mosquitos.  I  replied  that  my  government  did  not  recognise  such  King,  and 
that  I,  who  was  but  its  subaltern,  had  to  obey  its  orders  at  the  cost  of  my  life  ; 
and  since  the  term  they  allowed  me  was  two  months,  they  should  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal  and  ecmomical  government  of  the  poit 
till  the  said  term  was  run,  and  that  I  would  hoist  the  flag  on  all  customary 
occasions.  Whereupon  they  retired  ;  and  on  board  hoisted  the  Mosco  flag, 
and  sainted  it  with  twenty-one  guns  of  the  largest  calibre. 

These  disputes  and  the  intimation  made  to  me,  obliged  me  to  make  a  pro- 
test in  duplicate  to  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  and 
which  I  sent  on  board  by  an  officer  ;  but  they  did  not  acknowledge  its  receipt, 
saying  that  the  frigate  would  return  with  the  answer  in  three  or  four  week?. 
They  immediately  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail. 

These  occurrences  have  obliged  me  to  despatch  my  own  orderly  with  the 
aforesaid  communications,  who  will  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  governor ; 
and  I  hope  that  the  resolution  that  may  be  formed  will  be  communicated  to  me 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  keeping  in  mind  that  twQ  months  pass  in  an  in- 
stant ;  and  I  hope  the  prefect  of  Grenada  will  be  charged  to  facilitate  a  passage 
to  the  orderly  on  his  return. 

I  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  lay  what  is  here  set  forth  before  the  supreme 
director,  and  meantime  I  repeat,  &c. 

RAFAEL  BERMUDES. 
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[INCLOSURE  No    5  B.] 

Office  of  the  Counxil  of  State, 

Bluefields,  Mosquito,  October  25,  1847. 

Sir:  I  have  this  day  been  commanded  by  the  King,  in  council,  to 
notify  through  you  to  his  Excellency  the  President  of  Nicaragua  the  fact 
that  many  protests  have  been  made  to  his  government  against  the  usurpation 
by  the  State  of  Nicaragua  of  the  territory  of  the  King;  and  that  these  representa- 
tions have  not  only  failed  to  procure  redress,  but  have  remained  unnoticed. 
Afler  due  deliberation,  and  the  necessary  communication  with  the  government 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  ally  and  protector  of  this  kingdom,  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  King,  with  ihe  assistance  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, shall  now  maintain  and  recover  his  ancient  hereditary  rights. 

The  King,  in  council,  hopes  that  his  Excellency  the  President,  and  the  gov- 
ernment over  which  he  presides,  in  order  to  insure  those  friendly  relations 
between  Mosquito  and  Nicaragua  which  are  so  important  to  their  mutual  benefit, 
will  give  orders  to  remove  the  Nicaraguan  establishment  from  its  present  posi- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan. 

Tne  King,  in  council,  desiring  to  act  harmoniously  and  courteously  towards 
Nicaragua,  will  allow  the  State  of  Nicaragua  till  the  ist  of  January  next  for  the 
removal.  After  that  date,  notice  is  hereby  openly  and  expressly  given  that 
strong  measures  will  be  employed  to  maintain  the  King's  sovereign  rights. 

I  have,   &c., 

GEORGE  HODGSON, 

Senior  Member  of  Council 


[iNCLOSURE  No.  5  C] 

Government  House, 

Leon,  November  8,  1847. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  25th  of  last  month,  in  which,  under  the 
title  of  senior  member  of  the  council  of  the  pretended  King  of  the  Mosquitts, 
you  require,  in  his  name,  the  removal  of  the  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  San  Juan  del  Norte,  appointing  for  this  the  ist  January  next  as  the  ]atet»t 
term,  and  threatening  that  thereafter  strong  measures  will  be  employed  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  said  King  of  the  Mosquitos,  was  presented  to  my  govern- 
ment, which  has  ordered  me  to  inform  you  that  the  subject  of  the  territorial 
limits,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  kingdom  and  King  of  Mosquito,  is 
actually  under  arrangement  with  Mr.  Frederick  Chatfield,  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  consul  general  in  Central  America,  who,  as  he  avers,  is  sufficiently 
authorized  to  conclude  it ;  but  that  if  the  acts  respecting  the  occupation  of  the 
port  should  be  proceeded  with  by  the  threatened  force,  the  government  of 
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Nicaragua  is  prepared,  as  it  has  already  manifested  to  the  said  consul  in  the 
communication  of  14th  October  last,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy,  to  employ 
all  its  power  to  defend  the  dignity  of  the  State ;  and  in  such  event  the  hostili- 
ties which  may  ensue  will  have  originated  solely  on  the  part  of  those  who 
attempt  the  occupation  of  a  territory  which  belongs,  and  has  from  time  im- 
memorial belonged,  to  Nicaragua. 

Receive,  &c., 

SEBASTIAN  SALINAS. 


[INCLOSURE  NO.   5   D.] 

(Copy  of  the  protest  made  on  the  27th  October,  184 7,  to  the  commander  of  the 

English  fk-lgate  ''Alarm.**) 

October  27,  1847. 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  commandant  of  the  port  of  the  mouth  of  San  Juan 
dc  Nicaragua,  being  informed  of  the  forcible  assistance  and  co-operation 
which  the  commander  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  frigate  Alarm  in  the  name  of 
the  British  government,  has  decided  to  afford  in  favor  of  the  occupation  of 
this  port  intended  by  the  King  of  the  Mosquitos,  cannot  but  deeply  deplore 
the  attack  which  said  assistance  involves  against  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  free  State  of  Nicaragua,  whose  government  tlie 
undersigned  represents  on  this  occasion,  and  in  name  of  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  protest  against  the  abuse  of  the  naval  forces  and  the  name  of  the  great 
nation  which  the  commander  of  the  frigate  Alarm  represents. 

The  State  of  Nicaragua,  in  present  circumstances,  wanting  other  means 
for  the  defence  of  her  rights  than  those  afforded  by  reason  and  justice,  sus- 
tained solely  by  the  morality  (moral)  of  the  civilized  world,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Great  Britain,  the  government  of  Nicaragua  reser\'es  to  itself,  through 
the  undersigned,  the  right  of  remonstrating,  as  may  be  convenient,  and  with 
all  possible  means,  against  the  violation  and  usurpation  of  a  port  within  its 
tern  tor}'  which  has  always  belonged  to  this  State,  which  all  commercial 
nations  have  ever  recognised  as  such,  and  which,  although  it  may  be  occupied 
by  a  foreign  power,  will  always  continue  to  belong  to  the  Nicaraguan  territor}-, 
where  nature  has  placed  it. 

I  request,  sir,  that  you  will  receive  the  protest  in  due  form,  returning  tome 

one  of  the  duplicates  in  which  it  is  made,  accepted  by  you ;  and,  at  the  same 

time,  I  have,  dc, 

RAFAEL  BERMUDEZ. 

The  frigate  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  notes  is  manned  by  English  officers 
and  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  men.  The  flag  with  which  she  entered  San 
Juan  is  the  British,  and  she  subsequently  hoisted  the  flag  called  the  Mosquito 
flag.     On  the  envelope  of  the  communication  of  the  so-called  officer  of  the 
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coaDcil  of  his  Mosquito  Majesty  is  the  seal  of  the  British  consal  resident  at 
Bluefields ;  so  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  English  sabjects  on  the  coast  of 
Mosquito. 

To  prove  the  indisputable  right  which  the  State  of  Nicaragua  really  and 
effectually  has  to  the  port  of  San  Juan,  which  it  is  now  desired  to  take  away 
from  us,  we  here  insert  the  following  documents: 

To  the  Governor  Intendani  of  Nicaragua: 

In  order  to  foment  the  population  and  trade  of  the  island  of  Carmen,  his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased,  in  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain^  the  Marquis  of  Branciforte,  to  make  its  port  a  port  of  entry  of  the  second 
class,  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  under  the  decree  of  the 
1 8th  of  October,  1789,  and  subsequent  orders  applicable  to  ports  of  that  class. 

Further,  that  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  and  others  of  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  distant  upwards  of  three  hundred  leagues  from  the  capital  and 
ports  of  Omoa  and  Santa  Tomas  de  Castilla,  may  trade  direct  with  the 
metropolis,  without  the  inconvenience  of  such  great  distances,  his  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  make  a  port  of  entry  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  on  the  banks  of 
the  nver  of  that  name,  of  the  smaller  class,  extending,  for  the  present,  such 
order  to  the  city  of  Grenada,  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  as  far  as  such  river  is 
navigable ;  wherefore,  all  the  privileges,  belonging  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  are 
to  be  enjoyed,  for  the  present,  by  the  city  of  Grenada. 

By  royal  order  I  communicate  this  to  you,  dc.     Aranjuez,  February  26, 

1796. 

GUARDOQUL 

To  the  Governor  Intendant  of  Nicaragua, 

That  Don  Juan  Zavala  may  effect  the  shipment  which  he  proposes  to  make, 
from  Cadiz  to  the  port  of  San  Juan,  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  order  as  a 
mark  of  royal  protection,  that,  renewing  the  instructions  contained  in  the  royal 
order  of  26lh  February  last,  upon  this  subject,  you  are  now  directed  to promite 
plantations  of  coffee,  which  will  probably  be  encouraged  by  the  opening  of  the 
port ;  and  you  will  aid  Zavala  with  laborers  for  the  felling  of  choice  wood?, 
Brazil  woods,  and  other  commercial  articles,  as  also  carriages  and  small  vessels, 
as  he  may  require,  without  prejudice  to  the  law  3,  title  14,  book  6,  and  other?, 
prohibiting  personal  service  :  you  and  the  first  alcaldes  exhorting  and  enjoining 
the  inhabitants  to  work.  That  you  procure,  by  every  possible  mean?,  that  provi- 
sions be  found  for  the  seamen  and  laborers,  on  board  and  in  the  port,  at  the 
same  prices  as  those  paid  by  the  people  of  Masaya  for  the  garrison  of  the  foit 
of  San  Carlos.  That  you  give  the  use  of  the  naval  stores  in  Grenada,  for  the 
construction  of  flat-bottomed  boats  for  bringing  up  the  cargo  by  the  rivers,  at 
the  same  rate  and  distances  as  the  royal  treasury  pays,  if  not  required  for  any 
urgent  service  of  the  King.  That  the  dues  of  the  consulado,  and  the  sole  con- 
Uibution  which  the  shipment  has  to  pay  for  the  privilege  allowed  in  the  smaller 
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ports,  be  deposited  in  your  custody,  for  erecting  strong  sheds  in  the  places 
which  the  consulado  may  consider  best.  That,  for  the  several  financial  measures 
connected  with  this  expedition,  you  will  require  a  report  from  Zavala,  if  he 
should  be  near  the  spot  and  can  give  it ;  for,  as  the  author  of  the  project,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  river,  his  report  may  be  of  much  use.  Finally,  you  will 
report  all  that  occurs,  to  the  President,  Don  Jos6  Domas,  to  whom,  by  royal 
order  of  this  date,  instructions  are  given  to  favor  this  enterprise. 

By  order  of  his  Majesty,  I  communicate  this  to  you  for  its  fulfilment;  and  I 
desire  you  to  watch  the  progress  of  Zivales'  project,  to  report  thereon  oppor- 
tunely, and  that  the  King  may  duly  reward  his  zeal  and  exertions  in  the  promo- 
tion of  an  object  of  such  importance;  adding,  that,  for  the  present,  his  Majesty, 
has  granted  an  absolute  freedom  of  all  import  duties  int'>  Spain  on  the  money 
and  produce  returned  by  this  expedition  or  shipment.  Aranjuez,  March  27, 
1796. 

GUARDOQUI. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  6J. 

(Memoir  on  the  projected  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  by  D.  Joan 
Ajrclnena,  Minister  General  of  Guatemala.    Paris,  1841.) 

Since  reason  has  taught  us,  and  experience  has  practically  demonstrated, 
that  public  prosperity  cannot  exist  without  commerce,  the  spirit  of  trade 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  principal  agent  in  the  aggrandizement  of  nations. 
The  wisdom  of  a  government,  it  is  generally  maintained,  is  never  so  clearly 
indicated  as  when  it  has  no  other  object  in  view  except  to  promote  the  common 
good;  more  strictly  speaking,  however,  we  should  say,  that  a  government  only 
becomes  identified  with  the  public  interest  when,  instead  of  wasting  time  in 
discussing  schemes  of  national  prosperty,  without  a  definite  object,  it  applies 
itself  in  earnest  to  devise  means  for  ficilitating  the  developing  of  the  internal 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
of  industry. 

In  former  times,  when  the  science  of  political  economy  was  almost  un- 
known, an  opinion  prevailed  that,  in  order  to  encourage  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, restrictive  laws  were,  to  a  cert  line  stent,  inJispensable;  yet,  if  these  laws 
— the  offering  of  ignorance,  and  destructive  of  liberty  and  just  equality — are 
found  to  have  contributed  at  any  time  to  build  up  the  fortune  of  a  few 
favored  individuals,  they  must  be  pronounced  as  having  always  been  unjust  and 
arbitrary — as  absolute  obstacles  created  by  the  hand  of  man  himself  iu  order  to 
thwart  the  progress  of  every  branch  of  productive  labor;  for  they  have  de- 
stroyed competition,  which  is  the  natural  and  most  efficacious  stimulus  thit 
can  be  given  towards  perfecting  the  works  of  human  industry. 

While  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  resirictive  laws  prevailed  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  where  political  liberty  was  at  the  same  time 
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suits  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  which  was  finally  adopted  by  other 
States,  as  the  only  one  capable  of  canning  out  the  views  of  their  resp)ective 
governments  in  matters  of  public  interest 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  my  recommendation  of  this  plan,  while  I  have 
not  even  yet  explained  any  of  its  features,  is  the  result  of  blind  admiration  of 
whatever  presents  itself  to  my  eyes,  or  the  effect  of  indiscreet  wonder,  caused 
by  the  contemplation  of  objects  hitherto  unknown  to  me.  I  am  not  a  blind 
admirer  of  ever}'thing  I  see  in  the  United  States.  I  find  there  some  things 
that  are  truly  great  and  wonderful,  which,  in  my  belief,  are  deserving  of  being 
imitated  as  tending  to  benefit  the  people.  Among  these,  I  would  instance 
the  administrative  plan  of  Clinton.  I  also  find  abuses  and  deformities,  which 
I  should  desire  never  to  see  introduced  in  my  country.  There  is  no  govern- 
ment nor  race  of  people  perfect  in  this  world. 

Many  travellers  have  written  htely  on  the  United  States,  but  not  one  of  them 
has  piid  the  least  attention  to  the  subject  about  which  I  am  going  to  speak. 
This  was  probably  owing  to  the'absence  of  a  positive  interest  to  stimulate  the 
writers  to  make  inquiries  and  to  seek  for  information.  From  the  moment  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  this  memorial,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  procuring 
the  most  reliable  data.  This  has  enabled  me  to  ascertain  many  facts  which,  at 
the  present  day,  nobody  ever  thinks  of  inquiring  into,  most  people  being  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  admiring  the  effects  that  have  resulted  from  causes  not  now 
understood  or  cared  for.  With  a  little  labor,  I  have  succeeded  in  collecting  to- 
gether a  mass  of  documents  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  Eric  canal,  com- 
prising, among  other  things,  the  first  memorial  of  Mr.  Clinton,  in  which  he 
points  out  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  State  of  New  York  by  under- 
taking the  execution  of  the  work  on  her  own  account  In  this  memorial,  I 
found  all  that  I  could  have  desired  for  the  object  I  had  in  view.  In  it  I  saw 
distinctly  what  that  great  man  aimed  at: 

I  St.  To  create  a  territorial  and  commercial  wealth  in  a  tract  of  land,  which 
until  then  had  been  looked  upon  as  useless  and  almost  barren. 

2d.  That  the  revenue  of  the  canal  should  be  made  to  cancel  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  costs  of  construction;  after  which,  the  work  itself  and  the  pro- 
ducts thereof  would  serve  to  fill  the  coff*ers  of  the  State  treasury,  and  relieve  the 
people  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Having  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  the  realization  of  both  these  objects  and 
being  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  est  iblishing  a  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  through  the  medium  of  a  canal  in  the  State 
of  Nicaragua,  I  was  naturally  led  to  inquire,  by  concentrating  all 
the  faculties  of  my  mind  upon  the  subject,  whether  the  execution 
of  such  an  undertaking  could  be  made  to  produce  the  same  results 
in  Central  America  as  those  which  had  flowed  from  the  construtcion  of  the 
Erie  canal.     In  the  course  of  this  memorial  I  will  show — 
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I  St.  That  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  in  Nicaragua,  the  government 
would  obtain  advantages  far  more  important  in  a  pecuniar)'  point  of  view  than 
those  produced  by  the  Erie  canal. 

ad.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  the  scheme  effectually,  the  alternative  of  a 
loan  is  preferable  to  every  other  plan. 

The  physical  capacity  of  the  soil  both  in  Nicaragua  and  Panama  for  building 
a  canal  of  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  is  a  point  entirely  out  of 
question.  If  my  object  were  to  write  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  enter- 
prising foreigners,  although  I  am  not  an  engineer,  I  could  nevertheless  point 
out  some  very  superior  advantages  which  the  location  of  Nicaragua  presents 
for  the  execution  of  such  a  project ;  but  my  purpose  being  simply  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  my  fellow-citizens  the  necessity  of  making  most  of  ad- 
vantages which  are  within  their  reach,  the  use  of  which  is  a  right  which  no- 
body can  dispute,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  about  points  of  prefer- 
ence, as  the  subject  requires  only  to  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  our 
own  interests.  We  know  that  a  canal  can  be  opened  in  our  own  territory, 
and  this  is  all  the  knowledge  that  we  want  to  engage  our  energies  in  behalf  of 
the  scheme,  convinced  as  everybody  must  be,  of  the  usefulness  of  the  enterprise, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  means  by  which  the  object  can  be  accomplished. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  common 
good,  all  that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  submit  the  project  to  their  consideration, 
with  a  calculation  based  upon  contemplated  results.  I  have  not  the  vanity  to 
believe  that  this  memorial  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  shadow  forth  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object  in  view ;  still,  the  data  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
it  may  enlighten  others  to  prosecute  the  subject,  and  fill  up  the  gaps  that  may 
be  found  in  it. 

The  governments  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  in  undertaking  the 
construction  of  canals  and  railways,  have  not  been  able  to  look  beyond  the  pale 
of  their  own  immediate  territories;  and  in  calculating  the  advantages  of  the  en- 
terprise which  have  been  so  happily  realized,  they  had  to  limit  themselves  to  a 
simple  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  productions  of  their  own  soil,  and  the  articles 
of  consumption  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  own  population.  The  object 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  to  afford  easy  means  of  transportation  from  sea  to  sea 
to  those  vessels  that  are  freighted  with  the  agricultural  and  other  productions  of 
rich  and  powerful  nations,  whose  immense  trade  is  now  carried  on  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great 
advantages  which  will  accrue  to  commerce  from  this  contemplated  canal,  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  time  that  will  be  saved  in  the  voyage, 
the  lessening  of  danger,  and  the  reduction  of  costs  in  navigation. 

Mr.  Radcliff,  formerly  consul  of  the  United  Slates  at  Lima,  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  memorial,  in  which  the  following  language,  concernmg  this  very  portion 
of  my  subject,  is  used  : 
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"The  saving  of  above  fwehe  ihausanJ  mUes  in  the  circmnnavigalion 
South  America  by  Cape  Horn,  and  avoiding  the  delays  and  d^ingecs  of 
doubling  that  cape  at  all  seuons  of  the  year,  would  be  its  Brst  great 
general  effect,  which  would  be  a  reduction  of  ditlanct,  time,  expemt,  and 
riik,  far  exceeding  what  the  globe  admits  of  being  effected  anywhere  else. 
By  means  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus,  through  either  of  ihe  routes  men- 
tioned, (which  are  both  within  the  tropics,  where  no  changes  of  weather  inter- 
rupl  navigation,  as  well  as  nearly  central  between  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  regions  of  America,  and  also  in  the  most  direct  line  from  Europe  and 
the  United  Slates  to  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,) 
the  trade  and  intercourse  between  all  of  them  in  every  direction  would  become 
comparatively  «7J>',  safe,  cheap  and  rapid ,-  and  millions  of  the  human  race  be 
thus  brought  into  communion  with  one  another,  who  are  now  widely  sepii- 
ated  by  nature's  barriers,  and  scarcely  kno*n  to  each  other. 

■'  But  to  specify  its  effects  more  particularly,  (as  they  well  deserve 
is  apparent,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  world,  and  a  slight 
culation  of  the  wants  and  interests  and  desires  of  a  large  poilion  of  its 
lants,  especially  on  this  continent — 

"  1st.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  side  of  America,  from  Chili  in- 
clusive on  the  south  to  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north,  a  distance  of 
about  eight  thousand  miles,  (as  the  coast  winds,)  together  with  those  of  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific,  would  be  peculiarly  and  most  extensively  bcne- 
lited,  by  reason  of  its  opening  to  them  all  an  easy  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  side  of  America  and  those  of  Europe,  and 
the  best  means  of  effecting  their  exchanges  with  the  world  in  general,  and  also 
facilitating  the  introduction  among  them  of  those  improvements  io  agriculture, 
arts,  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  self-government,  wherein  they  are  yet  so 
wofully  deficient. 

"  2d.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  would  be  next  highly 
beneliled  by  reason  of  the  immense  increase  of  commerce  in  general,  which 
would  result  from  the  facility  of  intercourse  with  the  western  side  of  America  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  wherein  they  would  participate  more  largely,  and  from 
which  ihey  would  reap  greater  advantages  than  Europeans  or  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  proximity  and  superiority  in  navigation. 

"  3d.  That  the  very  rich,  extensive,  and  highly- important  trade  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Europe  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Indian  Archi{.clago,  would  be 
much  facilitated  and  increased  by  reason  of  shortening  the  distance  above  four 
thousand  miles,  and  saving  lime  in  the  voyages  still  more  in  proportion,  friMO 
the  whole  route  passing  through  the  most  favorable  latitudes  for  winds  and 
rents  each  way. 

"  4th.  That  the  immense  and  still  growing  whale  Gshery,  and  skin  sod 
fishery,  of  the  United  States,  and  other  nations  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  would 
exceedingly  accommodated,  extended,  and  made  more  lucrative,  by  shoriei 
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rages  of  those  engaged  therein  above  one-balf,  and  enabling  them  to  re- 
alize the  fruits  of  their  enterprise,  skill,  and  capital,  at  much  less  risk,  expense, 
and  loss  of  time. 

"  5lfa.  That  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  ihcextensive  and  important 
terriioiy  of  the  United  States  bounding  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  its  general  ad- 
vantage [o  ihe  Union,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  and  augmented  by  bringing 
il,  OB  an  average,  abonc  twelve  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  States  on  ihe  Allanlic,  by  v/»y  of  the  isihmus,  than  it  is  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  and  admitting  of  a  rapid  and  regular  intercourse  wiiU  it,  by  meaits  of  a 
tteam  navigation  and  otherwise. 

"  6lh,  That  the  commerce  in  general  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
world  at  large,  would  become  more  extended,  and  ihe  products  of  agri- 
cultarcand  manufactures  of  the  various  poriions  more  demanded,  by  reason  of 
its  opening  new  markets  to  each  through  the  increased  facility  of  exchanges. 

"  7th.  Aod  finally,  thai,  in  consequence  of  the  more  intimate  intercourse 
and  communion  of  such  numerous  and  immense  bodies  of  the  human  race,  the 
characters  of  nations  would  gradually  become  more  improved  and  assimilated, 
a  pacilic  and  harmonious  disposition  more  generally  cultivated,  forms  and  the 
administration  of  governments  amended,  liberty,  knowledge,  and  virtue  more 
widely  diffused,  and  prosperity  and  happiness  more  generally  enjoyed. 

"  From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  tendency  and  elTects  of  the  execution 
of  this  project,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  not  an  improvement  to  be  made,  on 
the  whole  globe,  so  highly  benehclal  to  mankind  in  general  as  the  one  in  con* 
templation;  nor,  from  what  has  been  shown  before,  is  there  any  one  so  easy  of 
execution  in  proportion  to  its  benefils." 

I  have  inserted  this  descriptive  picture  in  full,  in  order  that  my  fellow- 
citizens  may  see  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  as  portrayed  by  a 
foreigner,  to  whom  the  aggrandizement  of  our  country  could  have  been  of 
no  po^ible  interest — who  cannot  have  been  led  astray  by  national  predi- 
lections, and  who  could  not  have  been  induced  to  express  these  senti> 
menis  from  any  of  those  considerations  of  local  interest  which  must  influence 
ourselves.  What  would  this  same  foreigner  have  said,  if  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  would  redound  to  Central  America 
from  ibe  execution  of  this  project^  If  his  memorial  contains  nothing  upon  a 
point  of  so  much  importance  to  ourselves,  I  will  endeavor  to  supply  the 
defect  by  presenting  my  fellow- citizens  with  a  sketch,  such  as  my  limited  means 
of  informatioa  will  permit  me  to  give.  I  implore  them  to  listen  to  me  attentively, 
for  their  own  sakea ;  to  forget,  for  a  moment,  rivalries  which  are  the  offspring 
of  a  partisan  spirit ;  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  their  own  country,  and,  seeing 
to  what  a  height  of  splendor  and  magnificence  they  can  raise  her  by  their  own 
efforts,  to  unite  in  concert  of  action,  until  there  shall  be  no  voice  heard,  from 
one  end  of  the  republic  to  the  other,  except  the  echo  of  the  popular  voice,  re- 
verberated in  harmonious  sounds  on  every  side,  calling  aloud  for  the  opening 


Oi'tHe  XiotiBgua  canal,  as  [ending  to  tfae  welfaie  and  i;lor>' of  t)i«  present gi 
aiion,  as  calculated  to  lay  ibe  foundation  of  a  happy  dntiny  Tot  oct  poateiily, 
and  to  obtain  For  us,  as  a  people,  a  distinguished  place  atnoDg  ibc  gtUxj^  oT  en- 
lightened nations. 

In  the  sketch  I  am  about  to  submit,  it  is  my  intention  to  av.>id  all  vain  sad 
DSelea  words,  and  to  bas«  my  calculations  upon  comparative  data  and  establuhed 
dm.  The  execation  of  this  %-ast  undertaking  cannot  &il  to  create  a  mcrvanlile 
revoloiion  ai  greit  as  it  will  be  beneficial,  enabling  oar  countnr  toemergc  from 
Ibe  slate  of  depression  and  insignificance  in  which  she  is  plunged  at  present,  and 
Iraruferring  her.  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  into  one  of  the  rooM  privileged 
nations  on  this  continent— as  one  possessing  the  best  geographtca)  poutiao  in 
the  world.  Fortune  and  nature  combine  together  in  nnfoldini;  lo  ttt  ihe 
mott  Hingular  pro^pectf  of  national  greatness  and  prosperity.  If  wc  do  not 
lake  advantage  of  this,  it  will  only  t>e  through  excess  of  ignorance,  indo- 
lence, orslapiditj.  Why  should  we  not  be  the  first  on  the  Spanish-American 
continent  to  give  some  evidence  of  popular  energy  and  poiilka)  vitality? 
Wliy  should  we  not  be  the  fifst  to  profit  by  the  example  which  has  been 
»et  lo  ns  by  well-governed  nations,  and  cast  aside  that  tainoas  and  big- 
oted colonial  policy  which  still  prevails  in  the  management  of  onr  public  affaire, 
wiih  only  a  change  of  names  and  rulers?  No:  we  are  led  astray  like  children. 
Let  us  think  like  men.  I.,et  us  work  as  becomes  a  broiherhood  of  republicans. 
I^et  US  endeavor  to  promote  our  welfare  by  lesortJng  to  ibe  just  and  honorable 
means  which  are  within  our  reach,  and  which,  until  this  moment,  we  have  neg- 
lected for  want  of  proper  knowledge.  Let  us  adopt,  in  one  wotd,  that  sjstein 
of  action  which  is  recommended  to  us  as  the  safest  by  the  experience  of  other 
lutions,  and  which  appeals  to  our  conviction  by  results  at  once  natural  and  cer- 
tain. Trusting,  therefore,  that  I  shall  be  listened  to  with  attention  and  some 
interest,  I  proceed  at  once  with  the  details. 

According  to  Mr.  RadclifTs  own  showing,  we  perceive  that,  by  connecting 
the  AlUnlic  and  Pacific  oceans,  through  the  medium  of  a  ship  canal  in  Nicara- 
gua, »uch  will  be  the  saving  of  time  and  distance,  such  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penses and  risks  in  navigation,  that  all  the  valuable  Iraf&c  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  with  China,  Japan,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Asiatic  nation?,  west- 
ern America,  and  the  Pacific  islands,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whale  and  skin  and 
fur  fisheries  in  the  same  seas,  must  pass  through  this  channel.  T^is  traffic  con- 
ttilnles  an  amount  of  wealth  which,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  hereafter,  cannot 
be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This  enormons  Sam 
is  only  waiting  lor  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  How  throogU  our  conntiy,  pay- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  way  a  transit  duty  commensurate  with  the  reduction 
in  Ihe  expenses  of  the  voyage,  and  the  interest  upon  the  capital  im-ested 
in  Ihe  enterprise.  This  commerce  being  the  propeity  of  other  nations,  it 
rollowi  that  the  amount  of  money  collected  in  toll  duties  would  be  contriboled 
by  foreigners :  and  if  ih  ia  sum  should  suflice  lo  cover  the  interest  on  tfa«  a^tal 
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invested  in  the  work,  and  gradually  to  cancel  the  debt  itself,  two  important 
results  would  eventually  follow  : 

Firstly,  That  the  work  would  be  executed  at  the  expense  of  foreign  com- 
merce, without  the  least  burden  being  imposed  upcn  the  people  of  Central 
America. 

Secondly,  That,  on  the  final  liquidation  of  the  debt,  the  work  and  all  the 
products  thereof  would  become  the  exclusive  property  of  the  nation,  and  the 
people  would  be  relieved  of  at  least  a  considerable  poition  of  the  tixes  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  expenses  ol  the  government. 

The  objett  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  so  comprehensive,  that  its  magnitude 
affords  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  in  our  own  country  the  great  plan  of 
Clinton,  but  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  incomparably  superior.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  incidentally,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  traffic  which,  by 
the  lowest  calculations,  would  have  lo  flow  through  this  canal,  from  the  day  of 
its  opening.  On  a  subject  of  this  kind,  however,  indefinite  statements  are  not 
enough. 

England  exported,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  two  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  weight  of  cotton  fabrics,  of  every  kin:i  and  texture,  for  the  Asiatic  market. 
Estimating  the  average  value  of  the  fine  and  grosser  articles  at  the  low  rale  of 
three  shillings  in  the  pound,  we  have  the  suti  of  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars. 
As  England  receives  from  Asia  a  return  freight  of  equivalent  value,  the  whole 
amount  of  traffic  must  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
Moreover,  England  exports  into  Asia  gold,  silver,  hardware,  and  other  articles ; 
but,  as  I  have  not  been  supplied  with  data  to  estimate  their  proper  value,  I  pass 
by  this  important  item,  and  its  corresponding  returns,  without  including  it  in  my 
calculation. 

Supposing  that  all  the  nations  of  the  European  continent  combined  do  not 
receive  directly  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Asiatic  produc- 
tions, this  and  the  equivalent  return  in  trade  make  up  a  sum  of  forty  millions. 

The  exportations  from  the  Philippine  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  into 
Europe  are  computed  at  three  millions  of  dollars,  which,  with  an  equivalent  re- 
turn in  trade,  amounts  to  six  millions. 

The  importation  of  Asiatic  goods  into  the  United  States  has  amounted  lately 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars;  so  that,  with  the  corresponding  return,  we  have  the 
gross  sum  of  twenty  millions. 

The  exportations  from  England,  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States,  into  Chili,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Eucador,  the  coasts  on  the  Pacific — 
such  as  New  Grenada,  Central  America,  Mexico — as  far  as  the  Russian  possess- 
ions, are  not  under  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  which,  with  corresponding  re- 
turns in  trade,  would  amount  to  twenty-four  millions. 

The  whale  and  fur  and  skin  fishery  in  the  Pacific  amounts  to  twelve  millions. 

These  amounts,  united,  make  up  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions   of  dollars'  worth   of    merchandise   which   must    pass    through   the 


canal.  This  estimate,  so  far  Irom  being  an  exag^eratian  or  facts. 
believe,  considerably  beKiw  the  mark;  and,  when  more  reliable  statisilcs 
shall  have  been  obtained,  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  balance  will 
be  eibibited  jq  our  favor.  The  question  now  is,  What  rate  of  lollage 
ought  to  be  imposed  upon  this  property  for  the  privilege  of  transit  through  the 
canal,  so  that  trade  may  be  substantially  benefited,  even  after  payment  of  the 
same?     This  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  referring  to  precedents. 

Among  the  various  canals  that  are  now  in  full  operation  in  the  United  States, 
the  Erie  canal  affords  the  cheapest  mode  of  transportation,  in  consequence  of 
the  proponionably  low  rate  of  tollage  ;  and  by  comparing  the  amount  colleiied 
with  the  net  value  of  all  the  goods  that  have  been  transported,  the  former  will  be 
found  to  stand  in  relaiion  to  the  latter  at  the  tale  of  3  fW  per  cent  Some  articles 
pay  higher  duties  than  oihers  :  therefore,  ever)  thing  most  be  taken  in  the  average. 
As  we  are  more  generous  towards  foreign  nations,  however,  than  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  is  to  its  own  citizens,  we  will  fix  the  rate  of  tuUage  upon  the 
Nicaragua  canal  at  3J  per  cent,  only,  which  will  secure  to  us  the  handsome  §um 
of  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  the  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions'  wotth  of  merchandise. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  foreign  vessels,  after  paying  i|  pet 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  goods,  will  be  sufficiently  compensated  in  the  end  to 
render  this  route  still  preferable  to  that  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

"The  average  length  of  voyages  from  the  United  Slates,  rotind  Cape 
Horn,"  observes  Wr.  Radcliff.  "to  the  principal  ports  on  the  west  side  of 
America,  and  the  whaling  districts  of  the  P^icilic,  is  above  four  months, 
while  by  way  of  the  canal  it  would  not  exceed  one  month — making  a 
difference  of  three  months  each  way,  and  six  months  on  a  voyage  out 
and  home — usually  performed  in  about  a  year,  except  by  whaling  vessels. 
Consequently,  there  would  be  a  saving  effected  of  imurancc  on  vessels 
and  cargoes,  and  of  inlerett  on  the  amount  of  their  cost,  and  of  exptnse  in  navi- 
gating those  vessels,  jus(  in  proportion  to  the  saving  of  time  on  the  voyages. 
This  saving  would  be  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  both  on  the  insurance  and 
on  the  interest,  as  is  usually  paid,  and  considerably  more  on  the  expenses  of 
navigation — making  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  saving  of  time  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  is 
only  four  months  instead  of  six,  and  appeal  to  the  laws  of  arithmetic  to  show 
us  what  are  the  advantages  which  the  canal  route  present",  after  paying  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  for  transpottilion  duties.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
saving  ol  four  months  in  the  round  voyage  is  equivalent,  in  commercial  rates, 
to  double  that  time;  for  on  one  side  you  avoid  disbursements  of  interest ;  on 
the  other,  you  have  an  increase  of  profit  proportionate  with  the  prospective  in- 
crease of  capital. 


Premium  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  interesi  saved  upon   no 

millions  in  the  course  of  four  months $4,800,000 

Premium  to  be  realized  in  four  months  from  the  use  and  antici- 
pation of  same  capital 4,800.000 

Saving  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  insurance  of  said  capital,  esti- 
mated at  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  month 4,800,000 

Aggregate  amount  saved  in  salaries  for  ships'  crews  during  four 
months ;  the  con  of  provision  of  the  maintenance  of  said 
crew  during  that  period  of  time;  the  saving  of  interest 
upon  the  value  of  vessels,  and  of  insurance  upon  the  same  ; 
and,  finally,  the  comparaiive  freedom  from  maiitime  danger  by 
the  saving  of  four  months  in  the  voyage;  all  of  which,  by  llic 
lowest  calcuialion,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  >,ooo,oco 

Sum  tolal 16,400,000 

Transit  duiies  on  the  canal  upon  140  millions'  worth  of  mer- 
chandise, at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 7,100,000 

Tolal  saving  to  trade,  after  paying  tollage 9,100,000 


From  the  foregoing  estimate,  it  appears  that  foreign  commerce,  by  paying  a 
tollage  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent. ,  would  yield  into  our  hands  the  sum  of  seven 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars — realizing,  neverlheless.  a  saving  of  nine 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  round  voyage  through  ibe  superior 
advantages  offered  by  ihe  canal. 

In  order  to  form  a  reliable  calculadon  of  the  net  profits  of  the  canal,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  correct  estimate  of  the  costs  of  the  work;  but  as  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  engineer  at  all  acquainted  with  the  various  localities  having  as 
yet  been  employed  in  making  such  an  csiimale.  I  will  endeavor  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  basing  my  calculations  upon  the  comparaiive  expenses  of  other 
canals,  which,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  definite  opinion.  The  follow- 
ing  table  exhibits  tlie  extenl  and  cost  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  of  its  various  rami- 
fications: 
The  principal  canal  (called  Erie)  is  363  miles  long  and  cost.. .     19,017,456.05 

The  branch  called  Champlain,  63  miles  long  cost i,  179,871.^5 

The  branch  c.illed  Oswego  canal,  38  miles 5'*5.437,JS 

The  branch  called  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  20  miles 156,804.74 

The  branch  called  Chemung  canal,  36  miles 34'i'33-9S 

The  branch  called  Crooked  canal.  8  miles ^J^. 331. 99 

Total  amount  of  miles,  528  :  cost ■(,488,035.99 


The  principal  branch  of  this  canal  (363  miles  long)  cost  nine  million  twenty- 
Even  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  five  cents  ;  and  its  di- 
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mensions  are  :  forty  feet  width  on  it^  water  surface,  twenty-eight  feet  at  the 
bottom,  and  four  feet  depth  of  watir;  with  an  elevation  of  six  hundred  feet, 
overcome  by  means  of  eighty-four  locks. 

Speaking  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  Mr.  Radcliff  says  :  •*  By  the  route  through 
I^ke  Nicaragua,  a  ship  canal  would  require  an  excavation  of  proper  depth  and 
breadth  (about  twenty-two  feet  deep,  forty  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide  at  top)  for  a  distance  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  lake,  with  locks  to  ascend  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  to 
the  level  of  the  lake ;  and  another  similar  excavation  of  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  long  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific,  with  locks  to  descend  about 
the  same  number  of  feet. "  According  to  this  description,  each  excavation 
would  be  from  eighty- five  to  ninety-five  miles  in  length.  I  have  made  inquiries 
of  Mr.  Huggans,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Netherlands  legation,  who  in  1S30 
ascended  and  descended  the  river  twice,  and  he  has  assured  me  that  there  are 
about  forty  navigable  miles  of  the  river  course,  and  that  for  the  remainder  it 
would  be  necessary  to  build  a  lateral  canal  in  order  to  avoid  a  few  rapids.  If 
this  information  be  correct,  the  distance  to  be  excavated  does  not  exceeii  fifty 
miles.  It  is  calculated  that  every  ten  feet  of  elevation  will  require  one  lock;  so 
that  fourteen  locks  will  have  to  be  constructed  for  each  excavation,  making 
twenty-eight  in  all.  In  comparing  the  length  of  the  Erie  canal  with  that  con- 
templated in  Nicaragua,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  requiring  excavation  in 
the  latter  instance  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  former.  That  although  this  ex- 
cavation requires  to  be  five  times  as  deep  as  the  other,  and  the  dimensions  both 
on  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom  three  times  wider,  yet,  as  the  length  is  only  to 
be  one-seventh  part  of  the  other,  and  the  number  of  locks  required  only  one- 
third,  the  cost  of  these  works  must  be  proportionably  less  than  that  of  the  Erie 
canal. 

The  Holland  canal  is  fifty  miles  and  a  half  long,  twenty  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
thiity-six  feet  wide  at  bottom,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  wide  at  top, 
with  two  tide  locks  at  the  extremities,  and  two  sluices  with  flood-gates  in  the 
intermediate  space,  being  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  supplied  with  water  from 
thence  at  high  tides,  and  occasionally  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  steam-engine. 
It  cost  about  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Caledonian  canal,  in  Scotland,  is  sixty-nine  miles  and  a  quarter  long 
from  sea  to  sea,  including  the  intermediate  lakes  forming  a  part  of  the  line; 
but  it  has  only  twenty-three  miles  of  excavation,  with  an  expensive  deepening  of 
those  lakes.  It  is  twenty  feet  deep,  forty  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  wide  at  top,  having  twenty-three  locks  to  overcome  an  elevation  of 
ninety-four  feet.     It  cost  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  last  mentioned  canal,  as  regards  length,  dimensions  and  eleva- 
tion, appears  to  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  calibre  of  that  contemplatid  in 
Nicaragua,  and  it  only  cost,  as  we  perceive,  four  millions  and  a  half  dollars. 
Allowances,  however,  must  be  made  in  our  favor  for  the  difference  in  the  rate 
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of  wage^,  which,  with  us,  hardly  amount  iq  od':  half  Lhe  sum  thai  is  paid  Tot 
labor  in  tiie  United  States,  Holland  and  Scotland.  In  ihe  former  country, 
where  they  are  even  now  constructing:  canals  and  railways,  laborers  receive  from 
tco  lu  twelve  shillings  daily. 

Judging  from  these  r.icls,  we  hav:  sufTicicnt  reason  to  believe  that  live  mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Nicaragua  canal;  but  assum- 
ing, for  argument's  sake,  the  most  disadvantageous  position,  we  will  suppose 
that  no  less  a  su-n  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  will  suRice  to  complete  the  work; 
that,  in  consequence  of  our  want  of  credit,  this  money  cannot  be  obtained  for 
less  than  8  per  cent,  a  year;  and  finally,  that  the  revenue  of  the  canal  will  not 
amount  to  seven  millions  of  dollars,  as  I  have  calculated,  but  only  to  two  mil- 
lions. Even  in  this  case,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  undertaking  are 
self-evident,  because,  deducting  from  the  two  millions  of  revenue  eight  hundied 
thousand  dollars  for  the  piyment  of  interest,  there  would  slill  remain  twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  applied  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
from  the  first  year  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  Ttic  instalment  fur  the 
second  year  would  be  much  larger,  as  the  original  debt,  and  conacqtienil}'  the 
interest  upon  it,  would  be  diminished.  Following  these  progressive  pay- 
ments with  just  regularity,  the  debt  would,  in  a  verj-  few  years,  be  can- 
celled altogether  at  the  expense  of  foreign  commerce  the  work  itself 
would  become  national  property;  its  revenues  How  into  the  public  treasury 
to  defray  the  expenses  ol  the  government,  and  the  people  be  thereby  eventually 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  taxation.  What  nation  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
achieving  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  and  importance?  It  is  certain  that 
no  project  that  ever  was  started  can  compare  favorably  with  tliis.  Here  we  find 
a  combination  of  circumstances  of  the  highest  possible  importance;  natural 
facilities,  pecuniary  advantages,  and  the  roa>t  flattering  prospects  of  national 
aggrandisement  and  prosperity.  When  1  see  what  has  been  done  by  the  respect- 
ive governments  of  the  States  of  New  Vork,  Pennsj  Ivania  and  Otiio,  and  what 
is  Slill  doing  by  those  of  other  Slates  with  lar  more  limited  means,  with  smaller 
prospects  of  profir.  and  commercial  views  infinitely  inferior  to  those  which  Ihe 
natural  advantages  of  our  position  invite  us  to  entcrtiin,  I  cannot  help  admir- 
ing their  cntcrptising  spirit;  their  sagacity  in  adopting  the  most  sterling  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  as  the  basis  ol  their  calculation;  their  indefatigable 
zeal  in  the  promotion  of  the  common  welfare,  and  their  ingenuity  in  selecting 
the  most  plausible  means  to  cITect  that  object;  and  fiually,  the  fruitful  results  of 
all  these  speculations.  But  when  I  come  dispassionately  to  compare  the  actual 
cundition  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  with  that  of  our  own  people,  I 
feel  oppressed  at  hciri;  fjr  I  see,  with  infinite  sadness,  what  we  really  are,  and 
what  we  might  have  been  at  this  hour,  if,  instead  of  transforming  ourselves  into 
lyranU  and  self-cxecut  )rs  by  means  of  djme>lic  feuds,  wc  had  availed  our- 
selves of  the  good  exim|ile  and  experience  of  those  governments,  in  order 
to  regulate  our  policy  alter  the  same   principles  of  libeiiy  and  justice,  and 
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to  work  out  our  own  prosperity  through  the  same  natural  and  simple 
which  they  have  employed.  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  this  tritliDg 
digression;  it  is  the  natural  effect  or  the  love  I  bear  to  my  country,  and  of 
the  sentiments  with  which  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  contemplation  of  her 
great  calamities.  He  who  loves  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  must  neces- 
sarily desire  to  transplant  into  it  whatever  he  sees  of  good  and  great  in  other 
countries,  il'  it  be  deemed  useful  to  her  institutions.  This  desire  cannot  be 
felt,  and  much  less  appreciated,  by  those  who,  never  having  ventured  beyond 
the  pale  of  their  domestic  hearths,  have  seen  nothing  to  induce  them  to  draw 
comparisons  ;  and  being  destitute  of  that  knowledge  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  actual  observation,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  worth  know- 
ing, doing,  or  thinking  about  in  the  world,  except  what  they  themselves  know, 
do  or  think. 

Having  pointed  out  the  benefits  which  must  result  from  such  an  undertak- 
ing as  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  made  use  of  certain  data  in  order  to  form  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  cosis  of  ihe  work,  it  behooves  us  now  to  think  of 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  raitiing  the  necessary  funds.  If  there  were  any 
moneys  in  our  own  public  treasury,  we  should  not  have  to  travel  very  fit  to 
settle  the  matter;  but  we  find  ourselves  precisely  in  the  same  position  of  e.vireme 
poverty  in  which  the  State  of  New  York  was  when  the  great  Clinton,  in  his 
an.fiety  toestricaie  her  from  the  difficulties  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  ad- 
vocated with  so  much  zeal  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal.  tt'Ani  hat  bfl» 
accomplishrJ  b\'  one  government  can  be  achieved  by  another,  under  n'mihr  circum- 
sfancgs,  and  by  Ihe  appHcation  of  iimihr  meam.  This  is  so  inconlrovertibly  true, 
that  it  were  almost  an  insult  to  the  understanding  and  judgment  of  the 
reader  to  adduce  proof*  in  support  of  the  assertion.  Arguing  from  this 
fact,  therefore,  I  maintain,  that  inasmuch  as  the  government  of  Cen- 
tral America  finds  itielf  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  those  which 
embarrassed  the  State  cf  New  Voik  at  the  period  alluded  to,  we  should,  in  order 
to  carry  out  our  undertaking,  adopt  the  same  means  as  were  resorted  to  with  so 
much  success  by  the  projectors  of  the  Erie  cjnal,  v'\t:  to  borrow  the  funds 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  canal.  This  aliernat've  has  been  adopted 
with  ihe  most  beneficial  results  by  three  different  governments  in  the  construc- 
tion ofcanaU.  As  the  plan  is  recommended  by  a  seres  of  experiments  which 
have  been  crowni^d  witli  brilliant  success,  prudence  suggests  its  adoption  in  pref- 


erence to  all  others.  We  kn  jw  well  enough,  much  1 1  the  injury  of  our  credit 
and  our  interest,  what  was  the  upshot  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  our  gov- 
ernment with  the  individual  Bene>ki,  fie  agent  of  Aaron  Palmer,  a  broker  of 
New  York,  and  how  thij  man,  who  in  his  own  country  had  not  credit  enough 
to  gel  a  hundred-dolUr  note  discounted,  was  enabled  to  compete  with  an 
English  company  provided  with  funds,  and  finally  to  outbid  them.  Il  is  useless 
now  to  grieve  over  past  errors,  after  they  have  produced  all  the  effects  thai  could 
result  from  them.     Ifnt  that  period  we  had  consulted  with  more  earnestness  the 


s  ofihe  un<!ertsking,  and  yielded  less  to  ao  inordinate  anxiety  to  obtain 
partial  advantages,  the  canal  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  completed,  while 
the  income  produced  by  its  operations  would  probably  have  eilinguished  the 
debt ;  but  it  happened  othetwise,  and  at  the  present  moment  we  actually  find 
ourselves  in  a  very  disadvantageous  position — there  being  no  special  propositon 
before  the  country  for  a  contract  to  do  the  work,  nor  any  reasonable  hope  that 
such  will  ever  be  made,  especially  since  the  failure  in  carrying  out  those  of 
the  King  of  Holland,  whose  agents  took  the  initiatory  steps  as  far  back 
u  seven  years  ago.  While  our  own  government  has  remained  inactive, 
that  of  New  Grenada  entered  into  a  contract  with  Baron  Thierry,  on  the  29th  of 
May  of  last  year,  for  building  a  canal  at  Panama.  This  contract,  although  far 
more  advantageous  to  the  parties  holding  it  than  that  entered  into  with  Beneski, 
in  our  own  country,  was  never  executed,  owing  to  M.  Thierry's  utter  inability 
to  find  capitalists  in  Europe  willing  to  join  him  in  farming  a  company.  As  one 
of  the  article?  of  agreement  stipulates  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  which  has  not 
yet  expired,  the  Grenadian  government  finds  itself  so  firmly  bound  as  yet  by  its 
pledges,  that  it  his  no  power  either  to  enter  into  another  contract,  or  to  under- 
take the  work  on  its  own  account;  but  as  this  stipulated  period  of  time  will 
elapse  within  a  year,  it  behooves  our  gpivernmenl  to  jnnprove  the  opportunity 
while  it  can  do  so  on  its  own  account,  and  without  fear  of  opposition.  If  this 
chance  is  allowed  to  pass,  through  indolence  or  apathy,  New  Grenada  whose 
credit  is  much  better  than  ours,  o<ring  to  the  regularity  with  which  tiie  adminis- 
tration of  her  affairs  has  been  conducted  lor  the  last  four  years,  and  the  impor- 
tant payments  she  has  made  to  her  old  creditors,  will  find  it  very  easy  to  com- 
pete with  us  in  raising  a  loan,  and  to  obtain  the  requisite  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  canal,  leaving  us  to  envy  her  good  fortune.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  our  government  to  act  with  decision,  energy,  and  promptitude,  and  to 
waste  no  time  in  idle  dallyings,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Spaniards!  it  is  time 
that  we  should  follow  the  example  of  Englishmen  and  their  descendants  in 
North  America,  who,  when  once  convinced  of  the  importance,  usefulness 
and  practicability  of  an  enterprise,  never  pause  until  they  have  raised,  cither 
by  loan  or  by  means  of  association,  the  sum  required  to  cany  it  into  effect. 

There  are  not  wanting  bigoted  and  shallow- minded  politicians,  who,  desti- 
tute alike  of  discernment  and  foresight,  denounce  the  system  of  loans  as  ruin- 
ous to  the  people,  and,  without  drawing  any  distinction  between  cases  and 
objects,  launch  out  into  general  propositions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  with 
some  nations  the  system  of  loans  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  mischief, 
particularly  when  the  object  has  been  to  keep  up  large  standing  armies,  to 
maintain  official  hirelings,  or  perchance  to  uphold  tlie  luxury  of  a  corrupt  and 
prodigal  government.  Mexico  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact; 
for  in  that  country  successive  loans  have  been  raised,  and  as  frequently  dis- 
posed of  for  corrupt  objects,  without  the  smallest  portion  of  the  sums  thus 
borrowed  ever  having  been  applied  to  the  constniclion  of  a  single  canal  or 
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railroad,  or  for  the  improvement  of  a  solitary  port  of  the  country.  The  loans 
that  have  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  building  canals  and  railways  have 
been  attended  with  results  of  a  very  different  character.  Witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  immense  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  those  private  companies  whose  operations 
have  been  based  upon  this  principle  !  The  funds  that  they  have  invested  in 
enterprises  of  this  kind  have  given  a  prodigious  impulse  to  agriculture  and 
industry,  when  agricultural  pursuits  had  not  hitherto  been  followed,  or 
been  but  imperfectly  understood.  They  have  enriched  the  countr}-  as  if  by 
magic,  increasing  everywhere  the  rate  of  produce,  and  the  value  of  manual 
labor  and  of  property  both  in  town  and  country.  As  Clinton  had  calculated 
in  his  original  scheme,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  highly  lucrative 
works,  which  have  since  become  a  source  of  benefit  to  the  country,  add- 
ing fresh  resources  to  the  public  revenue  and  exhonorating  the  people 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  both  upon  personal  and  real  property.  It 
should  not  create  much  wonder  that  this  new  feature  of  political  economy, 
brought  to  light,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  modern  democ- 
racy, the  influences  of  which  have  not  yet  been  extended  to  our  soil,  has  never 
to  this  day  been  understood,  much  less  cultivated,  in  Central  America;  a 
country  but  recently  emancipated,  and  still  in  its  infancy  in  regard  to  civiliza- 
tion. Even  France,  an  ancient  nation,  notwithstanding  her  boasted  intelli- 
gence and  refinement,  has  bat  lately  ventured  upon  one  small  experiment, 
urged,  as  it  were,  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

When  fortune  suggests  an  undertaking  in  which  profit  and  the  public  good 
are  simultaneously  combined,  the  money  which  is  borrowed  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses attending  it  is  like  grain  planted  in  the  soil,  which,  being  carefully  culti- 
vated is  reproduced  in  multiplied  quantities.  Improvident  governments  exhaust 
themselves  in  devising  systems  the  most  complicated  and  ridiculous,  and  not 
unfrequently  unjust,  in  order  to  meet  exigencies  which  are  often  the  effect  of 
fictitious  wants  or  mal- administration.  But  those  governments  whose  affairs  are 
administered  by  men  of  real  capacity,  are  generally  found  aiming  at  legistalive 
perfection,  and  adopting  those  simple  and  clear  rules  of  policy  which  the 
head  of  a  family  would  follow  in  the  management  of  his  domestic  concerns; 
as  much  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  his  immediate  ^ants,  or  of  husband- 
ing his  means,  if  he  possess  any,  or  of  acquiring  a  foitune  by  his  own 
efforts ;  for  governments  are  nothing  but  the  heads  of  a  great  family,  which  is 
the  people.  Their  obligation  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  this  great  family, 
and  to  take  care  of  their  interests.  The  system  of  loans  constitutes  the  only 
honest  mode  by  which  those  who  have  nothing  may  become  rich,  unless  for- 
tune comes  to  them  either  by  inheritance  or  by  voluntary  donation — a  thing 
which  does  not  happen  every  day.  A  poor  but  honorable  man  borrows  the 
capital  of  another  at  a  premium;  he  invests  it  in  some  lucrative  business. 
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Mi  himself  of  the  profits,  and  finally  returns  it  to  the  lender  with  the  stipu- 
lated interest  This  is  the  same  principle  which,  in  their  hour  of  poverty,  the 
governments  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  adopted,  in 
order  to  procure  funds  for  the  construction  of  canals  and  railways ;  it  is  to  the 
workings  of  this  principle,  so  natural  in  itself,  so  ingenious,  and  so  superior 
to  the  policy  of  other  governments  that  the  people  of  those  States  are  indebted 
for  the  prosperity  which  they  enjoy  at  present,  and  the  flourishing  and  almost 
unparalleled  condition  in  which  we  find  their  public  revenues. 

The  government  of  Central  America  is  placed  precisely  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  owner  of  a  rich  tract  of  land,  who,  being  without  the  means  to  pro- 
cure labor,  and  too  indolent  to  pursue  the  course  best  calculated  to  obtain  ir, 
passes  days  and  years  in  grieving  over  his  distresses,  without  one  thought  of 
self-condemnation  for  his  want  of  energy  and  enterprise.  The  territoiy  of  Nica- 
ragua, endowed  as  it  has  been  by  nature  with  so  many  facilities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal,  is  the  rich  inheritance  assigned  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Central  America,  with  a  view  that  they  would  convert  it  by  labor  into  a 
source  of  wealth,  and  through  it  acquire  the  very  first  rank  in  the  scale  of 
commercial  importance  among  the  nations  on  this  continent ;  and  yet  fifteeo 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  valuable  inheritance  came  into  our  possession, 
and  we  are  still  waiting  for  some  enterprising  foreigner,  or  the  govern- 
ments of  some  other  nations,  to  undertake  that  which  should  have  been 
accomplished  by  ourselves  long  ago,  if  our  government  could  have  been 
stimulated  into  action  by  the  good  esample  of  our  neighbors.  What  would 
be  at  this  moment  the  condition  of  the  people  or  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  if  they  were  still  waiting  with  folded  arms,  as  we  are  doing,  for 
foreign  proposals  to  build  the  very  canals  and  railways  to  the  existence  of 
which  thdr  prosperity  is  mainly  to  be  attributed?  They  would  be,  as  we 
ire,  surrounded  by  the  elements  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  oppressed  with 
taxes  without  name  and  without  character  :  but  probably  not  with  the  reputa- 
tion for  inertness  and  indolence  which  we  are  fast  establishing,  for  the  advan- 
tages which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  us  are  too  well  known  and  envied  by 
the  world  to  suppose  that  our  neglect,  in  availing  ourselves  of  them,  will  be 
attributed  to  anything  else  axcept  to  ignorance  or  apathy.  The  governments 
of  those  three  States  that  resorted  to  loans,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
jects of  local  improvements,  never  contemplated  such  results  as  we  have  in 
prospect ;  for  it  never  could  have  fallen  within  the  scope  of  their  calculations 
to  anticipate  so  large  a  revenue  from  the  contributions  of  foreign  commerce 
as  the  amount  I  have  already  named. 

The  system  of  loans  supersedes  the  necessity  of  making  ruinous  con- 
cessions, and  spares  a  nation  the  humiliating  alternative  of  placing  her  interests 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  a  foreign  power,  which  might  stipulate  for 
the  privilege  ofa  contract  by  treaty,  as  it  was  contemplated  to  do  with  the 


King  of  Holland.     Foreign  influence  is  at  all  times  dangeroos; 

so  with  a.  nation  like  ours,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  consequently 

weak. 

Whatever  aspect  ihe  canal  question  may  be  made  to  assume — and  I  ha« 
examined  the  subject  from  every  point  of  view — I  still  consider  the  project 
as  one  of  the  most  stupendous  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  yel  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  world.  If  England  or  the  United  States  had  been  favored  with 
the  same  resources  that  fortune  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  if  a  project  of 
similar  magnitude  and  importance  as  that  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  government  of  either  country,  there 
not  be  the  least  hesitation  in  raising  the  necessary  funds,  so  as  to  execute 
work  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  V\'ith  regard  to  ourselves,  a  regard 
truth  compels  me  to  make  the  acknowledgment,  we  hardly  know 
possess,  Imsx  in  the  scientific  mazes  of  nice  commercial  calculations, 
are  led  to  undervalue  that  which,  for  want  of  proper  information,  wc  arc 
utterly  unable  to  appreciate.  Indolent  by  habit,  and  not  a  little  puffed  up 
with  conceit  and  presumption,  we  make  no  inquiries,  believing  that  we 
know  a  great  deal;  whereas  we  have  not  even  yet  learnt  to  calculate  undei- 
standingly  in  regard  to  our  own  proper  interests.  It  is  true,  that  the  subject 
of  the  canal  has,  at  various  times,  occupied  the  attention  of  our  government, 
but  the  work  has  never  been  considered  in  the  light  of  a  national  undertak- 
ing, to  be  carried  into  execution  under  its  immediate  auspices  and  direction. 
This  is  the  point  upon  which  I  must  now  in^st — as  much  out  of  consideratiou 
for  the  public  interest,  which  demands  it,  as  from  a  positive  conviction  that 
the  eseculion  of  this  project  by  the  government  would,  of  itself,  enhance 
the  credit  of  the  administration,  and  afford  it  the  means  to  establish  rela- 
tions with  the  governments  of  other  nations  under  very  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  course  of  this  memorial,  I  have  recommended  the  sys- 
tem of  policy  pursued  by  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
as  admirably  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  our  own  case.  I  have  pointed  out 
in  general  terms  the  immense  benefits  the  people  of  those  States  have  derived 
from  ihe  establishment  of  canals  and  railways,  constructed  on  borrowed 
capital :  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  stability  to  argu- 
ments that  are  founded  upon  comparative  deductions  without  specilying  data. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  my  positions  in  such  a  way  as  cannot  fail  to 
produce  ample  conviction.  1  am  certain  that  these  data  have  never  presented 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  our  government.  The  diligence  I  have 
used  in  making  myself  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  labor  I  ha%-e  undergone 
in  wading  through  a  laj^e  collection  of  documents,  in  order  to  ferret  out 
whatever  had  any  application  to  our  case,  are  compensated  by  the  hope  thai 
my  researches  will  be  found  useful  in  enabling  my  countrymen  to  calculate 
with  more  precision  in  mattets  affecting  the  public  welfare,  and  in  conveying 
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a  just  conceplioD  of  the  tine  of  policy  pursued  by  those  governments  that  rdy 
upon  canals  and  railwa)-s  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

As  tlie  Erie  canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  first  work  of  this 
character  that  was  enecuted  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  Clinton,  and  as 
the  results  of  that  experiment  induced  other  States  to  adopt  the  same 
principles  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Clinton's  speculations,  I 
have  devoted  my  attention  to  the  investigation  of  alt  the  facts  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  case,  from  the  incipient  stages  of  the  under- 
taking, when  the  project  was  first  submitted  for  public  consideration, 
down  to  its  final  and  successful  execution.  1  deem  it  expedient,  at  this 
juncture,  to  give  a  succinct  historical  sketch  of  that  transaction,  as  it  may 
contribute  to  harmonize  the  opinions  of  our  own  legislators  upon  points  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into  errors 
similar  to  those  which  characterized  the  discussions  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture— the  members  of  that  body  having  not  only  evinced  in  successive  debates 
their  utter  in  appreciation  of  Mr.  Clinton's  project,  but  carried  their  infatua- 
tion and  prejudices  so  far  as  to  denounce  it  as  the  offspring  of  a  distempered 
imagination.  In  the  year  1810,  the  State  of  New  York  was  in  a  most  pitiable 
condition;  the  public  revenue  was  not  sufGcient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
government;  agriculture  and  industry  were  at  a  stand-still,  because  the 
lands  on  the  seacoast,  having  become  impoverished  by  incessant  toil,  could 
scarely  be  made  to  yield,  by  dint  of  hard  labor,  produce  enough  for  imme- 
diate consumption.  The  insecurity  which  attended  maritime  commerce,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  which  was  raging  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  had 
so  completely  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  mercantile  community  that 
many  importing  houses  had  failed.  Such  was  the  prospect  of  affaire  at 
that  period.  The  wants  which  pressed  so  strongly  upon  the  people,  made 
Mr.  Clinton  anxious  to  devise  some  means  comprehensive  enough  to 
insril  fresh  energies  into  the  State;  and  nothing  seemed  to  him  so  likely  to 
accomplish  that  object  as  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal — ^a  project  which, 
illhough  not  original  in  itself,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  laying  the  foun- 
datioD  of  future  prosperity  upon  its  fruition.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Clinton  a  board  of  commissioners  was  formed  in  i3io,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining the  practicability  of  the  canal,  Mr.  Clinton  htmselfbeing  appointed 
by  the  legislature  a  member  of  the  commission.  Several  examinations  were 
madcduring  tlieyear  1811,  whichresuUedina  report,  drawn  up  and  prepared 
by  Mr.  Clinton,  pointing  out  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise.  This 
report,  however,  was  not  presented  to  the  legislature  till  the  year  1812.  In 
consequence  of  the  favorable  representations  contained  in  this  report,  an  act 
was  passed  that  ver>'  year  authorizing  the  appointment  of  another  commission, 
with  power  to  raise  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars;  this,  however,  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  owing  to  unforseen  obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  the 
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way  of  the  n^otiation,  especially  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  On  ] 
being  restored  in  1814,  Mr,  Clinton  renewed  his  rormer  efforts,  but  without 
success:  for  the  legislature,  instead  of  seconding  his  liews,  thwarted  him  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  repeal  the  very  act  which  had  previously  been  passed  in 
favor  of  raising  a  loan.  This  blow  was  highly  relished  by  the  opponents  of 
Clinton.  In  the  speeches  that  were  made  during  the  discussjoD  pending  the 
repeal  of  the  act  in  question,  some  members  insulted  him  very  grossly. 
stigmatinng  him  as  a  madman;  while  others  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  ruin  his 
reputation,  by  imputing  to  him  sinister  motives  in  all  that  regarded  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  canal.  As  the  mere  circumstance  of  holding  a  public  position 
does  not  imply  infallibility,  much  less  infuse  into  the  minds  of  men  that 
knowledge  and  those  talents  which  nature  and  education  have  dented  them, 
so,  although  the  members  of  the  New  York  legislature  of  iAa/  period  landed 
they  had  performed  a  great  exploit  by  destroying  what  Clinton  had  built  up, 
yet  time  and  the  events  that  have  since  transpired  have  conclusively 
shown  that  this  very  legislature,  although  representing  the  sovcreigiity  of 
the  people,  was  nothing  in  leahty  but  an  assemblage  of  fooU,  utterly  un- 
able either  to  understand  or  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  constituencies. 
In  1815  the  complexion  of  the  legislature  continued  the  same,  and  Mr. 
Clinton  saw.  with  ceaseless  grief,  the  happiness  of  hia  country  continu- 
ing to  be  sacrificed  by  the  very  men  who  pretended  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
common  good.  A  short  time  before  the  elections  which  took  place  in  1815, 
Clinton  and  those  who  approved  of  his  plan  made  an  exposition  of  their  views 
before  the  people,  which  produced  so  favorable  an  impression  that  it  was  at 
once  decided  to  have  the  project  carried  into  effect;  accordingly,  none  were 
elected  but  men  known  to  be  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clinton's  views.  In  t8i6  an 
act  was  passed,  which  I  shall  insert  in  full,  because  it  served  as  a  model  to  the 
legislators  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  those  of  other  States  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Kew  York.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that  this  document 
is  the  best  sample  of  legislative  wisdom  that  could  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Central  American  congress,  in  order  to  enable  its  members  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  matters  of  this  kind  are  managed 
in  the  United  Slates,  and  that  tliey  may  waste  no  time  in  densing  and  dis- 
cus^ng  original  plans,  without  the  least  prospect  of  their  agreeing  upon  any: 

"An  act /qt  the  improvcmeHt  0/  tke  mlernal  navigation  0/  the  Statt  of  Nfe 
fork."     [Passed  April  \y,  1816.] 
"I.  Be  a  enacted  by  tke  people  of  Xew  York,  represented  in  tAe  Senate 
and   Atsemtfy,    That   Stephen   Van    Renssalaer,    De  Witt   Clinton,  Samuel 
Young,  Joseph  EUicott,  and  Myron  Holley,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,   ap-  ■ 
pointed    commissioners    to    consider,    devise,    and    adopt   such  measures  I 
may  or  shall   be  requisite   to  fadlttale  and  effect  the  communication  1 
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of  canats  and  locks  between  the  navigable  waters  of  Hudson's 
river  and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  said  navigable  waters  and  Lake  Champlain; 
and  in  case  of  the  resignation  or  death  of  any  of  the  said  commissioners,  the 
i-aeancj-  ihereby  occasioned  shall  be  supplied  by  the  legislature  in  the  maimer 
in  which  senators  of  the  United  States  from  this  State  are  directed  to  be 
chosen. 

"3.  And bi  U /itrlher  enackd.  That  the  said  commissioners  shall  choose 
one  of  ihcir  number  to  be  president  of  their  board,  and  shall  appoint  a  fit 
person  for  their  secretary,  who  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  such  salary  as  the 
said  commissioners  shall  deem  proper  and  reasonable ;  and  the  president  of 
the  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
same  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  public  interests  require  it;  and  the  same 
board  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  at  any  time  and  place  they 
may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  public  good:  and  further,  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  have  power  to  employ  such  and  so  many  agents,  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, draughtsmen,  and  other  persons,  as  in  their  opinion  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  and  discharge  the  duiies  imposed  upon  them  by  this 
act,  and  to  allow  and  pay  the  said  agents,  engineers,  surveyors,  draughtsmen, 
and  other  persons,  for  their  respective  sen-ices,  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be 
adequate  and  reasonable. 

"3.  And  he  ilfurlher  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  com- 
missioners, as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  to  cause  those 
parts  of  the  territory  of  this  State  which  may  lie  upon  or  contiguous  to 
the  probable  courses  and  ranges  of  the  said  canals  to  be  explored  and 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  Gxing  and  determining  the  most  eligible  and 
propa  routes  for  the  same,  and  to  cause  all  necessary  surveys  and  levels 
to  be  taken,  and  accurate  maps,  field-books,  and  draughts  thereof  to  be  made; 
and  farther,  to  adopt  and  recommend  proper  plans  for  the  construction  and 
formation  of  the  said  canals,  and  of  the  locks,  dams,  embankments,  tunnels, 
and  aqueducts,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  same;  and 
to  cause  all  necessary  plans,  draughts,  and  models  thereof  to  be  executed 
under  their  direction. 

"4.  Andbeii further  enacted ,  That  the  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of 
tliem,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  make  appli- 
cation in  behalf  of  this  State  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
such  Stales  and  Territories  as  may  be  benefited  by  the  said  canals,  or  either  of 
them,  to  the  proprietors  of  lands  through  or  near  which  the  said  canals,  or 
either  of  them,  may  or  may  be  proposed  to  pass,  to  all  bodies  politic  and  cor- 
porate, public  or  private,  and  all  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  tJiis  or  any  other 
of  the  United  States,  for  cessions,  grants,  or  donations  of  land  or  money,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  constructing  or  completing  of  both  or  either  of 
the  said  canals,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  several  grantors  or  donors ; 
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and  to  take  to  the  people  of  this  State  such  grants  and  conve)-aoccs  an 
proper  and  competent  to  vest  a  good  and  sufficient  title  in  the  said  peopk  to 
the  lands  so  to  be  ceded  or  granted  as  aforesaid;  and,  for  the  pitrposes  aboiv 
mentioned,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners  to  open  books  of 
subscription  in  such  and  so  many  places  as  they  may  think  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient, and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  from  time  to  time 
establish :  and  further,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  ascenain  whether  to  anjr  and 
lo  what  amount,  and  upon  what  terms,  loans  of  money  may  or  can  be  pro- 
cured on  the  credit  of  this  State  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

■■5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commis- 
sioners to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  with  as  much  accuracy  and  mtouie- 
ness  as  may  be,  calculations  and  estimates  of  the  sum  or  sums  of  money 
which  may  or  will  be  necessary  for  completing  each  of  the  said  canals,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  or  plans  which  may  be  adopted  and  recommended  by  them 
for  the  construction  or  formation  of  the  same  ;  and  to  cause  the  said  calcu- 
lations and  estimates,  and  all  sun-eys,  maps,  field-books,  plans,  draughts  and 
models,  authorized  and  directed  by  this  act,  or  so  many  thereof  as  may  be 
completed,  together  with  a  plain  and  comprehcnsire  report  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act,  to  be  presented  to  the  l^islature  of 
this  State  within  twenty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  r^ular 
annual  session  thoeof. 

"6.  AnJ  he  H  further  enacled.  That  the  treasurer  shall,  on  the  warrant  of 
the  comptroller,  pay  to  the  order  of  a  majority  of  the  said  commissioners, 
out  of  any  monep  in  the  treasury  not  other»-ise  appropriated,  any  sum  or 
sums  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  for  which  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  account  to  the  comptroller  of  this  State." 

This  act  was  passed  after  six  years  of  continuous  trials,  in  the  ccMUse  of 
which  Mr,  Clinton's  project  was  alternately  approii-ed  of,  then  repudiated 
as  a  chimerical  speculation,  and  finally  adopted  by  men  of  better  sense. 
Now  that  the  enterprise  has  been  consummated,  and  that  its  magnificent 
rtdults  ha\-e  demonstrated  mo^  cleariy  the  precision  of  that  givai  man's 
calculations,  it  b  laughable  to  peruse  the  debates  of  that  period,  where 
ooe  finds  so  much  i^orance  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  etoqucnce,  so 
nMsy  enurs  disguised  under  the  semblance  of  truth,  and  so  many  absurd- 
ities uttered  with  a  lofty  assumptroo  of  authority  and  wisdom.  All  this  ts 
dcpoeited  in  the  archi^-es  of  the  Stale,  to  remind  future  gcneratuns  that  when 
a  lefisUti««  body  is  composed  of  i^oraQt  men,  it  becomes,  defulv,  a  source 
oTgmt  niscfaicrto  the  couotry,  and  that  no  kgistaioc  is  entitled  to  the  least 
pniae^  etcept  when  the  conectncas  of  his  tiews  and  the  plausibility  oT  bis 
actions  bare  been  pnctically  demoostnted  by  results  condttciTc  10  the  r 
happiiKSs  and  welfit«  oi  the  community  at  large. 
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In  ^cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
with  Mr.  Clinton  at  (he  head  as  chairman.  Under  his  direction,  all  the 
requisitions  contained  in  the  act  were  successfully  carried  out  ;  tlie  tenns  upon 
which  the  loan  was  to  be  raised  were  agreed  upon  ;  and  before  the  legislature 
had  been  twenty  days  in  session,  a  report  from  the  committee  was  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  that  body.  The  suggestion  contained  in  the  report 
having  been  fully  approved  of  and  adopted,  it  was  ordered  that  the  ceremony 
of  commencing  the  first  excavation  should  lake  place  on  the  approaching 
4lh  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  American  independence,  which  was  accord- 
ingly performed  with  great  solemnity  and  pomp.  The  fact  that  the  people 
had  expressed  themselves  in  such  decided  terms  in  favor  of  Mr,  Clinton's  pro- 
ject, and  that  the  legislature  had  actually  ordered  the  work  to  be  executed,  did 
not  suffice  to  allay  the  asperities  of  the  opposition,  which  continued  to  de- 
nounce, through  the  public  prints,  what  had  been  done,  as  the  work  of  favor- 
itism and  party  spirit ;  and  resorting  to  the  grossest  and  most  virulent  language 
in  tlie  effort  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  man  who  had  projected  an  enter- 
prise so  beneficial  to  the  country.  It  was  all  in  v;un,  however,  for  these  dec- 
lamations failed  to  upset  the  gocKl  sense  of  the  people. 

While  the  works  on  the  canal  were  in  full  tide  of  operation,  the  popu- 
arity  of  Mr.  Clinton  rose  so  h  igh  that  he  was  actually  elected  governor  of  the 
State,  a  circumstance  which  contributed  in  the  happiest  manner  to  hasten 
the  consummation  of  an  undertaking,  the  results  of  which  were  destined,  ai 
some  future  day,  to  become  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  The  canal 
was  entirely  completed  in  1825;  although  ever  since  the  year  1820  considera- 
ble benefits  had  been  derived  from  that  portion  of  the  work  which  had  been 
finished  at  an  earlier  date,  and  consequently  sooner  thrown  open  to  trade. 

Thus,  through  the  medium  of  a  loan  of  eleven  millions  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars, and  without  imposing  additional  burdens  upon  the  masses,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York,  although  reduced  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
and  with  a  population  suffering  everywhere  from  poverty,  was  enabled  to  con- 
struct a  work,  the  profits  of  which  would  have  ajipeared  almost  fabulous  if 
they  had  not  been  made  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

As  the  object  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  this  memorial  is  to  con- 
vince by  means  of  arguments  founded  nn  ascertained  facts,  1  have  been  at 
some  pains  in  collecting  all  the  necessary  data  for  the  formation  of  a  statis- 
tical table,  which  shall  demonstrate  most  satisfactorily  what  have  been  up  to 
this  day  the  effects  of  the  loan  system,  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  canal,  and  other  undertakings  of  a  similar  character,  both  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio.  The  following  table  is  cojned  from  statistical  accounts,  pub- 
lished yearly  by  the  government  of  New  York.  From  it  an  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  the  progressive  increase  of  revenue  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  the 
equally  progressive  increase  of  public  prosperity. 


Tolls  collected  on  the  Erie  canal  and  its  srasches,  mou  iSio  to  iSt< 


Ycais. 

Erie  and  Cham- 
plaiD  canal 

Osw^o. 

CajTdga  and 
Seneca. 

Cb«a«.ff. 

Crooked. 

Total 

i8>o 

■821 

(823 

!S::::::: 
lly::::::: 
;&.:::::: 
:fe::;::: 
:p;:::- 
:pj::::;:: 

64^2  40 
'52.958  33 

763:^5  6^ 
857.058  48 
835.047  iS 
795.054  53 
1.032.599  13 
1.194.610  49 
1.195.804  33 
1.422.69s  22 
1.394.649  66 
149' .951  36 

$2.S57  67 
9-*39  44 
13.38s  18 
16.271  10 
19.78610 
22.950  47 

29.180  63 

11.920  39 
13.893  04 
17,174  69 
18.130  43 
20430  14 

t69i"^ 
3.378  OS 
4.714  98 

:::::: 

M73  40 
■  .830  55 

64/17J  40 
'52.958  33 
340^761  07 
566.113  97 
763.003  60 
857.058  48 
837.834  65 
813.137  4) 

iSi^:  $ 
1.229483  47 
1463.714  71 

Total... 

«1Z;02S,205  55  $134,738  70    »i034o8  96    JSjS?  03  j»3.504  39 

»ii.i7 5.644  53 

According  to  the  exhibits  of  the  forgoing  table,  the  Erie  canal  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  the  sum  of  tweli-e  mitlion  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  sis  hundred  and  sisty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents- 
showing  a  clear  profit  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  nine  dollars  over  the  original  outlay  in  the  costs  of  construction, 
which  only  amounted  to  eleven  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thou- 
sand thirty-five  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents.  The  debt  incurred  by  the  loan 
has,  therefore,  been  cancelled  by  the  productive  energies  of  the  work  itself. 

The  income  for  the  last  year  was  one  million  five  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars  and  sixiy-five  cents:  so  that  the  real 
value  of  the  work  at  the  present  moment  may  be  set  down  at  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  is  a  clear  gain  redounding  to  the  benefit  of  the  public 
treasury,  since  the  liquidation  of  the  debL  The  value  of  the  work  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  proportion  lo  the  increase  of  its  revenue,  because  the  value 
of  every  kind  of  property  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  revenue  produced. 
Hence  tt  may  be  inferred  that,  at  some  future  day,  the  value  of  the  canal,  es- 
timated in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  income  derived  from  it  by  the  public 
treasury,  will  be  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

Such  are  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  State  of  New  VoA.     Let  u 
now  see  what  immediate  advantages  the  people  tliemselves  have  derived  fi 
the  enterprise 
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The  increase  of  agricultural  pursuits,  industry,  an<]  iraDic,  to  be  attributed 
cxclnsirel}'  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  is  shown  by  a  very  simple  opera- 
uoo.  The  toU  duties  levied  upon  goods  being  at  the  rate  of  3  ,','„  per  cent,, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  gross  income  of  twelve  million  two 
huDdred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years,  the  amount  of  property  transported  must  have  exceeded 
in  ralne  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  revenue  of  the  canal  during 
the  first  year  of  its  operation  was  sei-en  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents — showing  that  the  amount  of  goods  trans- 
ported must  have  been  under  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  tollage  for 
the  last  year  was  one  million  five  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  dglil  dollars  and  sisty-five  cents— exhibiting  an  amount  of  property  taxed 
of  forty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 

The  difference  between  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  forty-se*'cn 
millions  is  not  trifling;  and  yet  this  is  precisely  the  difference  we  find  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlt  between  the  periods  preceding  and 
following  the  opening  of  the  canal.  This  appears  almost  incredible;  but  the 
data  upon  which  the  statement  is  made  are  authentic  and  official. 

The  increase  of  value  in  landed  property  produced  by  the  Erie  canal  can 
easily  be  asccrtuned  by  referring  to  the  census  which  was  taken  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  last  which  was  published  in  t834.  In  1815. 
an  acre  of  land  situated  on  the  canal  route  was  valued  at  the  rate 
of  five  dollars;  at  the  present  day,  not  a  single  acre  could  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  fifty  dollars.  The  thousands  of  acres  which  have 
thus  acquired  ten  times  their  original  value,  throughout  the  vast  area  of 
land  cTXJSsed  by  the  canal,  constitute  an  amount  of  wealth  in  landed  prop- 
erty greatly  exceeding  the  four  hundred  millions  in  produce  and  merchandise 
that  have  flowed  through  tlie  canal  during  the  last  fifteen  years: 

The  increased  value  of  real-estate  property  consists  in  the  foundation  of 
new  villages  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  along  the  borders  of  the  canal,  where 
marshy  grounds  are  dried  up,  in  order  to  render  the  country  habitable.  Every 
year  it  is  found  necessary  lo  issue  a  new  map,  in  which  are  always  to  be  seen 
villages  which  had  no  existence  the  year  before.  'ITie  value  of  houses  and 
public  boildings  that  have  been  erected  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  amounts 
to  an  immense  sum — which,  however,  cannot  be  specified  with  certainty  until 
the  next  census  shall  have  been  published. 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  loan  of  eleven  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
inviested  in  a  speculation  of  public  utility— although  the  project  had  been 
obstinately  opposed  by  legislators  who  thought  themseh-es  wise,  and 
made  a  parade  of  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  as  they  thwarted  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's views,  and  denounced  him  as  a  visionary.  Many  times,  while  re- 
Qccting  upon  this  subject,  I  could  not  well  avoid  applying  to  the  case  in 
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question  the  maxim  or  the  celebrated  historian.  Flavius  Josephus,  whi 
has  remained  engrafled  on  my  mind  from  the  first  time  1  penised  it:  '■  In- 
capable legislators  are  a  cuise  to  the  people— a  calamity  Tar  more  serious 
than  either  plague,  famine,  or  war;  because  the  latter  evils,  although  ter- 
rible in  themselves,  are  not  of  long  duration;  but  the  mischief  caused  by 
the  blunders  of  the  former  become  a  source  of  misery  to  many  genera- 
tions." It  was  an  extremely  fortunate  thing  for  the  State  of  New  York 
that  the  pernicious  influence  of  those  legislators  who  sought  to  defeat  Mr, 
Clinton's  project  (it  mav  be  from  motives  purely  honest)  did  not  prevail  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  view  of  this  fact,  1  trust  that  those  members  of  Congress 
upon  whom  will  devolve  the  duty  of  examining  llie  propositions  for  building 
the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  of  adopting  the  proper  means  for  raising  a  loan  to 
defray  the  expenses,  will  give  the  subject  all  that  mature  reflection  which  its 
importance  demands.  1  have  placed  before  them  the  facts  connected  with 
the  course  pursued  by  the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  an  example 
worthy  of  being  followed;  and,  with  a  view  of  anticipating  any  objection  that 
may  be  made,  upon  the  presumption  that  this  is  an  isolated  case,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  cite  two  others  of  the  same  character,  which  will  suffice  to  show 
that,  in  each  and  all  of  them,  the  happy  results  that  followed  were  only  the 
natural  consequences  of  regularity  and  order  in  the  management  of  affaire. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  neighbor  and  rival  of  New  York  in  all  thai 
relates  lo  progress  and  aggrandizement,  could  not  witness  the  onward  strides 
of  the  latter  without  astonishment,  and,  taking  up  the  maxim  that  what  has  been 
achieved  by  one  government  can  be  accomplished  by  another  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  and  resorting  to  the  same  means,  began  to  reason  thus:  If  the 
people  of  New  York  are  becoming  rich  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded 
to  tJade  by  the  Erie  canal,  let  Pennsylvania  have  also  her  canals  wherever 
they  can  be  constructed,  and,  where  insurmountable  obstacles  exist,  let  us 
have  railways,  that  may  afford  new  facilities  to  our  own  commerce-  As  New 
York,  in  her  days  of  poverty,  had  to  resort  to  the  loan  system  in  order  to  pay  the 
costs  ofhcr  canal,  let  Pennsylvania,  whose  funds  are  equally  low,  apply  lo 
money-lenders  for  funds  to  de&ay  the  expenses  of  her  public  works.  As  New 
York  appointed  a  committee  familiar  with  all  the  administrative  and  economical 
branches  of  business  to  carry  out  her  plans,  let  there  be  also  a  commiuee 
appointed  in  Pennsylvania,  intrusted  with  similar  powers.  Finally,  if  New 
York  has  attained  to  legislative  perfection  by  adopting  Mr,  Clinton's  system, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  enrich  the  public  treasurj-.  through  the 
medium  of  public  works  that  arc  of  great  benefit  to  the  country,  let  this 
system  be  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  if  possible,  upon  a  still  more  mag- 
nificent scale. 

In  Pennsylvania,  no  time  was  lost  in  useless  discussion.  The  legislators 
of  that  Stale,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  New  York,  have  pursued  a  steady 
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Tse;  tad  ibe  result  of  their  operations  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  could 
be  given  of  the  wisdom  of  their  proceedings.  The  general  plan  for  all  the 
public  works  undertaken  by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  comprises  601 
miles  of  canal  and  113  miles  of  railway,  requiring  an  outlay  of  $22, 114,9 15- 
which  capital  was  obtained  on  credit.  In  1834,  when  a  portion  of  tlie  canal 
was  opened  to  navigation,  the  totlage  for  that  year  produced  8315,000;  in 
1835,  the  works  being  much  more  advanced,  tlie  sum  collected  amounted  to 
$655,000;  and  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  siame  year,  the  governor  addressed 
a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  in  which  the  following  language  occurs: 
"  1  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  legislature  that  the  public 
titasury  at  the  close  of  the  present  quarter,  is  in  a  condi  lion  to  meet  not  only 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
taxation,  but  also  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  raised  for  the  construction 
of  canals  and  lailwaj-s." 

It  is  hardly  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  the  territory  now  known  as 
the  State  of  Ohio,  was  only  an  uncultivated  wilderness,  inhabited  by  bears  and 
buflaloes.  Emigrants  from  New  England,  with  scarcely  any  other  baggage, 
as  M.  de  Tocqueviile  observes,  than  a  Bible  in  their  pocket  and  a  hatchet  on 
their  shoulder,  went  to  take  possession  of  those  lands,  the  fertility  of  which 
invited  cultivation.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  emigrants  had  assem- 
bled in  the  new  country,  they  formed  a  State  and  organized  an  independent 
govemmenL  In  1825,  this  government,  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  Mr. 
Clinton's  system,  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  canal  between 
the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie,  310  miles  in  length,  which  cost  five  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  obtained  on  State  credit.  This  work  was  completed  In 
1831.  In  1S34,  its  revenue  amounted  to  $300,791;  ^"  '^iS-  it  was  increased 
to  $430,000:  so  that  at  this  period,  after  paying  the  interest  upon  the  loan  for 
the  current  year,  tlicrc  was  a  balance  of  $130,000,  which  passed  over  into  the 
public  treasury. 

Can  any  rational  man  say  now  that  the  loan  system,  as  applied  to  the  con- 
stnictioD  of  canals  and  nulroads,  has  been  ruinous  to  the  people  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.'  Will  not  these  incontrovertible  facts  sulBce  to  con- 
vince our  le^slators  that  this  is  the  very  system  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
relation  to  the  Nicaragua  canai — ^a  project  presenting  far  more  brilliant  prospects 
of  future  advantage  than  could  have  been  entertained  by  the  governments  of 
tliose  States?  Could  these  governments,  I  ask  again,  have  calculated  upon  the 
influx  of  an  immense  foreign  trade,  such  as  would  swell  the  revenue  of  our 
canal?  Didtliosegovernmentsever  dream  of  the  stupendous  political  prospects 
that  are  intimately  connected  with  die  execution  of  a  work  like  this — destined, 
as  it  is,  to  produce  a  most  benelicial  revolution  in  the  whole  mercantile  world, 
and  to  raise  our  country  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  scale  of  commercial 
importance?     It  is  impossible  to  shadow  forth,  even  within  the  narrow  limits 
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of  a  memorial  like  this,  all  the  advantages  that  may  be  calculated  o 

this  undertaking.     I  shall,  however,  add  a  few  particulars,  leaving  an  open  field 

to  others,  better  informed  than  myself,  to  enlarge  upon. 

On  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  will  become  the 
natural  point  of  communication  between  trading  vessels  seeking  a  passage 
through  that  channel.  Persons  acting  as  intenncdtate  agents  in  procuring 
the  earliest  news  and  most  reliable  intelligence  will  soon  be  attracted  to  the 
spot,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  outward-bound  vessels  and  those  returning 
homeward.  These  agents  will  naturally  select  localities  deemed  tlic  most 
favorable  for  the  prosecution  of  their  objects,  and  become,  as  it  were,  the 
founders  of  new  mercantile  communities.  The  interchange  of  news  will 
presently  be  followed  by  an  exchange  of-  goods  and  produce;  large  capitalists 
will  be  able  to  survey  the  two  extreme  lines  of  the  mercantile  horizon  at  once; 
while  merchants  on  a  smaller  scale,  availing  themselves  of  this  intermediate 
point  of  communication,  will  barter  away  their  commodities  and  effect  their 
exchanges  without  delay;  in  short,  the  advantage  of  position  presented  by  this 
intermediate  market  will  be  such  as  to  induce  a  great  many  to  establish  them- 
selves there,  with  a  view  of  extending  their  commercial  speculations  to  every 
available  point  of  the  compass.  The  superb  Carthage  and  the  opulent  Athens 
were  not  founded  with  more  brilliant  prospects;  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
which  at  the  present  day  are  the  most  frequented  marts  on  our  continent,  must, 
in  a  very  few  years,  be  forced  to  yield  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  new 
city  which  the  spirit  of  trade  will  have  founded  on  our  own  soil,  and  adopted 
as  her  favorite  child;  this  city  will  become  the  depository  of  the  produce  of 
every  clime,  and  of  whatever  owes  its  existence  and  perfectibility  to  the  pro- 
gress of  human  industry-;  it  will  become  the  great  focus  of  intelligence  fn>m 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  opening  of  this  canal  will  also  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  our  agri- 
culture, because,  by  affording  facilities  to  exportation,  it  will  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  those  fruits  which  are  indigenous  to  our  soil,  and  which  are 
greatly  esteemed  in   foreign  markets.     All  the  land  contiguous  to  the  canal  is 
exceedingly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,   the  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
coffee,    chocolate,   indigo,  vanilla,  etc;  and,  as  plantations  can  be  laid  out 
within  the  immediate  proximity  of  vessels,  the  cultivators  will  be  enabled  to>  ■ 
cany  on  their  operations  under  immense  advantages,  as  their  crops  could  tl 
be  exported   directly,    without  the  intervening  expenses  of  Iransportatit 
storage,  and  other  commission  fees.     As  to  the  absolute  value  that  this  prtT*-" 
leged  land  would  thus  acquire,  with  so  many  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  its  own  produce,  it  were  dilSculi  to  form  a  correa  calculation;  it  is  rational 
to  infer,  however,  that  it  would  amount  to  millions  of  dollars,  all  of  whidi  - 
would  contribute  to  build  up  the  fortune  of  a  vast  number  of  our  nal 
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famiHes,  as  well  as  to  enrich  others  Trom  foreign  climes,  that  would  flock  to 
our  shores  in  search  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  country. 

The  immediate  and  natural  results  of  commercial  pursuits  will  be  to 
raise  oui  nation  to  the  dignity  of  a  maritime  power,  which,  in  consequence 
of  its  geographical  position,  must  ultimately  obtain  a  controlling  influence 
on  both  coasts  of  our  continent,  and  become,  as  it  were,  the  medium  of 
ibc  most  imponant  communications.  The  numerous  assemblage  of  foreign 
vessels  will  enable  us  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  naval  architecture, 
because  the  necessity  of  repairing  the  damages  sustained  by  merchantmen  will 
have  the  efl'ect  of  leading  us  to  exercise  our  own  ingenuity  in  small  experi- 
mental undertakings  at  first,  until,  as  it  frequently  happens  with  beginners  in 
any  of  the  other  arts,  we  shall  conclude  by  building  entire  vessels  out  of  the 
materials  which  abound  on  our  own  soil. 

That  branch  of  business  which  consists  in  supplying  transient  vessels  with 
fresh  provisions,  will  constitute  an  important  source  of  wealth.  Relying  upon 
the  certainty  of  finding  abundant  supplies  at  an  intermediate  point,  navigators 
will  not  be  under  the  necessity,  as  heretofore,  of  encumbering  theit  vessels 
with  provisions  sufficient  to  last  them  during  the  whole  length  of  the  voyage. 
This  point  is  particularly  entitled  to  notice. 

Being  once  in  possession  of  facilities  for  frequent  intercourse  with  Europe, 
through  the  medium  of  the  canal,  we  shall  draw  towards  our  own  shores  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  European  emigration  which  is  at  present  pouring 
into  Canada,  and  peopling  the  western  solitudes  of  the  United  States.  By 
this  means  our  population  will  greatly  increase,  and,  the  indigenous  race  be- 
coming mixed  up  with  a  civilized  and  industrious  people,  the  result  will  be  a 
generation  highly  improved  in  appearance  and  much  better  educated. 

All  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  steam  navigation  are  also 
to  be  viewed  as  so  many  preparatory  steps  taken  by  time  and  the  genius 
of  enterprise,  in  order  to  bring  the  influence  of  steam  to  bear  upon  our  own 
countij"  as  soon  as  the  canal  project  shall  have  been  carried  into  execution. 
The  introduction  of  steam  vessels  will  facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the  whole 
American  coast,  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  becoming  the  central  point  of  attrac- 
tion. All  the  nations  situated  on  that  coast,  from  Chili  to  the  Russian  settle- 
menla.  will  naturally  become  dependent  upon  ourselves,  without,  however, 
being  exposed  to  the  least  curtailment  of  their  national  rights;  and,  as  the 
revenue  of  the  canal  would  be  increased  in  proportion  Lo  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  their  agriculture,  their  commerce,  and  their  industrial  arts,  we  shall 
necessarily  participate  in  their  prosperity. 

By  reducing  what  I  have  stated  above  into  more  concise  propositions,  it 
will  be  seen — 

isL  That  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  the  most  stupendous  undertaking,  in  a 
commcrdal  point  of  view,  that  could  possibly  be  devised, 
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ad.  Tliat  ii  is  tlie  tnosl  lucrative  spcculaiioD  thai  cv( 
bcnuw,  if  ihc  costs  of  construction  wctc-  even  to  amount  to  iwenty  miltia 
or  dollars,  there  is  cvoy  reason  to  believe  that  the  revenue  derived  from  i 
would  (rr«atlv  exceed  the  amount  of  tntere:it  due  on  the  capital. 

3d.  'Itiat  tiic  toll  duties  on  the  catial  being  levied  upon  foreign  c 
and  the  iuone)-j  thus  collvctC<l  exceeding  the  amount  of  inierest  due  on  I 
capital  invested  in  the  woti:,  it  follows,  that  the  debt  incurred  in  consequeiu 
oftlic  loan  would  finally  l>c  liquidated  at  the  expense  of  forcipi  commerce;  I 
n-ithout  the  necessity  of  imposing  any  heavy  taxes  upon  ibe  |>eoplc. 

4tlL  That  by  canccllinft  the  debt  in  the  manner  specified  above,  the  J 
republic  will,  in  a  vicry  few  years,  find  itself  in  the  legitimate  possesion  of  ttm 
productive  property  which  wilt  adii  annually  to  the  resources  of  her  pubUefl 
treasury;  a  coiuummation  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  worliL 

5ih.  That  by  enriching;  tlie  public  treasury  at  the  expetute  of  foreign  c 
marc,   (which  would,  however,  be  highly  beneficial  in  return.)  our  pco[dsJ 
will  be  exempted,  if  not  fntm  taxation  altogether,  at  teastt  from  a  coftsjdembhtl 
portion  of  those  contributions  which  arc  indispensable  to  support  the  govcrs-  ■ 
ment  with  that  degree  of  dignity  and  decorum  required  by  the  exigencies  o(% 
civilixcd  nation. 

6ih.  Iliat  the  value  of  our  land  will  be  immeasurabiy  increased,  becaune 
the  exportation  of  every  kind  of  produce  susceptible  of  being  raised  on  our 
soil,  not  only  on  the  border*  of  the  canal  and  the  Nicaragua  lake,  but  all  J 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  being  facilitated  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  land  wUlfJ 
acquire  everywhere  a  proportionate  value,  which  it  docs  not  at  present  p 
— advantages  which  will  redound  equally  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  other  State 

7th,  and  finally.  That  having  constantly  in  view  all  that  tuis  been  acc<: 
pitshcd  by  the  governments  of  the  States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  a 
Ohio,  through  the  medium  of  nali0n.1l  loans,  I  am  irresistibly  led  to  tJic  o 
viction,  that  although  our  government  is  destitute  of  available  funds,  » 
was  the  case  with  the  governments  of  those  States  Ahon  mentioned,  it  1 
the  power  to  execute  the  work  under  consideration  by  resorting  to  the  alter 
livx;  of  a  loan. 

Before  I   conclude,    I  mnat  he  permitted  to  refer  to  certain  promiM^V 
solemnly  made  to  our  lieojilc  about  six  years  ago;  which,  however,  have  n 
been  fulfilled.     In  a  message  to  Congress,  dated  the  uih  of  August,  iSjcvl 
Scfior  Barranilin  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms:  ■■Above  all.  cittx«a'| 
representatives,  the  project  for  oj>cning  tlie  grand  canal  claims  your  considei 
ation.     The  advantages  that  it  presents  are  of  equal  importance  with  the  proof  ■ 
it  aflbnis  that  wu  arc  progresiilng  in  Ihc  acquisition  of  credit  and  in  rcgulariqi 
of  conduct." 

"This  is  a  work  of  jteace  and  of  liberty  combined.     By  carrying  snchi 
project  into  execution,  wc  shall  present  to  the  wculd  a  striking  result  of  c 
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regeneration  as  a  people,  and  a  successrul  vindication  of  those  exalied  prin- 
ciples by  which  freemen  are  actuated  in  matters  of  general  interest.  Over  the 
vestiges  of  blood  and  desolation  left  by  an  usurping  power,  there  shall  be 
raised  a  temple,  emblematic  of  the  amity  of  nations  an  J  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  heart  of  every  representative  swells  with 
pride  at  this  gratifying  prospect  of  national  importance,  and  final  justilicaiion 
of  our  principles  and  our  conduct  in  the  face  of  nations.  ITien  Nicaragua 
will  become  the  true  emporium  of  commerce  and  present  a  most  eligible  loca- 
tion for  the  residence  of  the  federal  government." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  transcribed  these  word.s  for  the  purpose 
of  indulging  in  satirical  comments  ;  seeing  that  six  years  have  elapsed  since 
Ihey  were  written,  without  the  slightest  approach  to  a  realization  of  these 
flattering  prospects  of  national  felicitj- 1  I  desire  to  see  this  magnificent 
temple  of  concord  raised,  not  under  the  auspices  of  a  foreign  power,  but  by 
our  own  government.  1  do  not  wish  to  sec  the  present  generation  barter 
away  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  aggrandizing  themselves  by  their  own  efforts, 
and  of  leaving  behind  them  a  monument  which  shall  remind  their  prosterily 
that  the  Central  Americans  of  1836  were  the  founders  of  their  greatness:  I 
desire  to  see  this  government,  which  has  certainly  not  been  elevated  into 
power  by  my  vote,  use  that  power  to  effect  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  canal, 
which,  if  accomplished  under  its  immediate  direction,  will  entitle  it  to  the 
gratitude  of  ei-ery  Central  American,  and  obtain  for  it  a  credit  among  foreign 
tiattons,  which  at  present  it  certainly  does  not  possess.  I  desire,  in  short,  to 
see  this  government  go  to  work  with  so  much  earnestness  and  energy  in  the 
matter,  that  when  that  of  New  Grenada  wakes  up  from  the  lethargic  slumbers 
in  which  it  is  reposing  at  present,  it  shall  be  by  the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
crowbars  and  pickaxes  with  which  our  laborers  are  making  their  excavations. 
Such  are  my  wishes;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  well  received 
by  the  government,  and  concurred  in  by  all  my  fellow-citizens. 

I  believe  I  have  now  accomplished  all  that  1  had  proposed  to  myself  in 
preparing  this  memorial;  if  not  with  all  the  perspicuity  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands,  at  least  as  well  as  my  limited  means  of  information 
would  permit  mc.  It  has  cost  me  no  little  labor  to  coElect  the  data  and  facts 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  but  I  am  amply  compensated  by  the  pleas- 
ing reflection  that  I  have  been  employed,  however  gratuitously,  for  the  good 
of  my  country.  I  am  also  consoled  by  the  hope,  that  many  of  my  fellow- 
citizens — even  those  who  differ  from  me  in  political  sentiments— -when  Ihey 
peruse  this  memorial,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  neither  the  effects 
of  long  absence,  nor  the  influence  of  other  causes  equally  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable, the  remembrance  of  which  can  only  cease  to  afflict  when  it  is 
blotted  out  of  my  memory,  have  been  able  to  impair  my  affectionate  devotion 


to  the  land  of  my  birth, 
prosperity. 

Bkooklvn,  September  J4,  1836 
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govekhment.  house,  comatagu. 

October  13.  1847. 
I  have  laid  before  the  President  of  this  State  your  esteemed  note  of  the 
loth  of  September  last;  and  in  consequence  of  it,   he  has  been  pleased  to 
desire  me  to  answer  you  as  follows: 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  irrefragably  that  the  pretended  King 
of  the  Mosquitos,  recogTiised  as  such  by  the  British  government  alone,  wants 
the  smallest  shadow  of  dominion  over  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Honduras; 
and  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  fact,  that  on  the  north  coast 
the  uncivilized  tribe  wanders  errant,  promptly  styled  the  Mosquito  nation. 
The  question  has  already  been  explained  by  the  press  in  the  various  writings 
published,  and  no  new  proof  is  necessary  to  be  alleged  to  show  on  which  side 
justice  rests.  Therefore,  and  because  now  in  a  hostile  manner  an  intimation 
is  made  that  a  property  which  has  belonged,  and  does  belong,  10  Honduras, 
will  be  taken,  no  reasons  will  be  added,  since  it  is  easily  seen  that  force,  and 
not  conviction,  will  terminate  the  dispute  spontaneously  raised. 

Vou,  in  the  name  of  your  sovereign,  make  a  formal  declaration,  without 
previously  announcing  to  my  government  that  you  are  officially  competent  (o 
do  so,  with  notable  injury  to  the  dignity  pertaining  to  the  supreme  power  of 
this  State,  introducing  unusual  forms,  and  oHendingagainstmaximsgenerally 
admitted  by  all  civilixed  people.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  enlightened 
cabinet  of  St  James,  under  the  title  of  Protector  oE  chief  of  the  unciWIized 
Mosquitoes,  and  which  alone,  of  all  the  governments  of  the  earth,  recognize 
them,  should  arrogate  the  right  of  making  claims  and  intimations  which  exclu- 
sively belong  to  him  who,  it  is  supposed,  would  be  benefited  by  promoting 
them  and  respecting  which  the  least  step  has  not  been  taken.  It  is  equally 
worthy  of  notice  that,  without  attending  to  any  of  the  means  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  nations  for  appropriating  a  territory  at  most  disputable,  force 
should  be  resorted  to,  as  if  there  were  no  reasons  to  be  heard,  rights  to  be 
amincd,  forms  to  be  observed  and  jealousies  to  be  awakened. 

The  nations  of  Europe  and  America,   sir,   will  not  see  with 
apathy  and  indifference  this  new  system  of  acquiring  territory,  unknown 
contrar)'  to  the  principles  observed  by  general   usage  between  govcmments, 
The  government  of  Honduras  is  weak,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  powerful; 
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nevertheless  it  will  make  its  rights  known.  They  will  have  the  same  import- 
ance as  if  they  were  balanced  between  nations  of  equal  proponderance  and 
resources.  Therefore,  my  government  solemnly  protests  it  will  use  the  means 
which  all  the  world  employs  to  guaranty  its  territory  and  to  repel  any  aggres- 
sion: and  you  or  the  British  government  will  answer  before  Heaven  and  earth 
for  the  ills  which  the  contest  may  produce,  which  is  provoked  on  the  pretext 
of  defending  the  rights  of  its  proteg^,  the  chief  of  Mosquito  barbarism. 

Thus,  sir,  by  supreme  order,  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  esteemed 
note  above  referred  to,  assuring  you,  &c. 

SANTOS  GUARDIOLA. 

\^T/ie  above  letter  and inclosure  appear  as  Document  2,  Inclosure  1-7, 
in  Special  Message  of  President,  \%thjuly,  1850,//.  11-79.] 


3Sft  CoogfOi,  Sft  Seaiofu  I5th  D^embtf,  S847* 

Hook  Ez*  Doc  No*  75* 

InVoLSO* 

(The  President  of  Nicaragua  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^.) 

[  Translation^ 

Leon,  December  15,  1847. 

Dear  and  Good  Friend:  I  have  for  some  time  desired  to 
establish  relations  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  republic  which 
you  have  so  worthily  governed  since  your  induction  into  the 
supreme  power,  because  1  am  persuaded  that  an  intimate  union 
between  the  two  governments  may  assure  to  both  countries  a  happy 
and  brilliant  future.  My  desire,  however,  was  carried  to  the 
utmost  on  seeing  in  your  message  at  the  opening  of  the  29th  Con- 
gress of  your  republic  a  sincere  profession  of  political  faith  in  all 
respects  conformable  >yith  the  principles  preferred  by  these  States, 
determined  as  they  are  to  sustain  with  firmness  the  continental 
cause,  the  rights  of  America  in  general,  and  the  non-interference  of 
European  powers  in  their  concerns.  Now  that  events  of  serious 
import  between  us  and  British  officers  render  the  establishment  of 
these  advantageous  relations  absolutely  necessary,  I  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  addressing  to  you  the  present  note,  the  sole  object  of 
which  is  to  testify  to  you  the  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  confidence 
by  which  1  am  animated  towards  you,  sir,  and  your  government,  as 
well  as  my  sincere  resolution  to  form  the  most  strict  relations  of 
amity  and  alliance  with  your  republic. 

My  Secretary  of  State  for  Internal  and  Foreign  Relations  informs 
you  on  this  day,  by  a  communication  addressed  to  your  Minister  for 
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Foreign  Affairs,  of  all  the  circiimslances  wliich  have  taken  plaq 
between  us  and  the  British  agents,  and  of  the  critical  situatioi 
in  wliicli  those  circumstances  place  this  government,  it  being  thil 
well  known  design  of  the  court  of  London  to  establish  colonies  on  J 
our  coasts,  and  to  render  itself  the  master  of  the  intcr-oceanic  canal 
lor  which  so  many  facilities  are  presented  by  the  islhmus  in  this 
Slate;  and  I  am  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  adding  further 
details  upon  that  subject.  I  have,  therefore,  to  recommend  to  ymi, 
in  [he  most  urgent  manner,  to  give  your  attention  to  this  pressing 
atTair;  and  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  communicate  to  me  with  equal  frank- 
ness the  resolution  which  you  may  think  projjer  to  adopt  with 
regard  to  the  matter  which  I  submit  to  your  enlightened  judgment- 
Such  is,  my  dear  and  good  friend,  all  that  I  have  now  to  say 
to  you :  and  most  happy  shall  I  be  if  my  prayers  arc  answered 
favorably  by  the  reception  which  I  anticipate  from  your  bcuevul- 
ence,  as  indicated  by  my  hopes  and  wishes.  Meanwhile,  I  can 
assure  you  thai  whatsoever  may  be  your  determination,  it  will  in 
no  degree  lessen  the  sincere  ;ittachment  which  1  feel  towards  you, 
nor  the  sentiments  oi  high  esteem  and  consideration  with  which  J 
have  the  honor  to  be  your  best  and  most  sincere  friend, 

J.  GUERRERO.  I 
His  Excellency  James  K.  Polk, 

President  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  ol  Americx 

Note. — //  dats  not  appear  from  the  retordi  t>/  Iht  Depart  meal  «^ 
State  that  tfu  above  communication  was  answered  during  the  adrnmit- 
tration  of  Mr.  Poii. 

yThe  above   Utter   appears  as  Document  3  in    Special   JffSfa£e  t 
Prrsidenl,  lith  July,  1850,  pp.  79-80.] 
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3lit  Caagmst  lit  Snslon. 
HouK  Ex.  Ooc.  No.  75. 
InVoLlO. 

i^Mr.  Lhin^nititu  l»  Xr.  UnrhaDaiL; 

Sas  Juan  ue  Nicaragua, 

December  16,  1S47. 
On  my  arrival  at  this  port,  1  am  informed  that  the  English  gm 
ernmcut  will  take  possession  of  this  place  on  the   1st  proximo, 
the  name  of  the  King  of  the  Mosquito  coast.     As   I   have  read  tl 
correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  British  consul-general  for  Central  America,  Cyrus 
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Chatfield,  Esq.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  report.  I 
have,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  correspondence, 
but  shall  endeavor  to  procure  and  forward  one  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  I  know  not  to  what  extent  this  movement  may  inter- 
fere with  my  relations  with  the  Nicaraguan  government  as  United 
States  consul,  but  shall,  notwithstanding,  proceed  to  the  capital,  to 
present  my  credentials,  and  apply  for  an  exequatur.  Should  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  detailed  above  appear,  in  your  opinion, 
to  render  necessary  any  further  instructions  than  are  contained  in 
the  documents  I  have  already  received  from  the  government,  I  trust 
the  department  will  forward  these  to  me  at  this  place. 

With  high  respect,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  VV.  LIVINGSTON, 
U.  S.  Consul  for  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

Hon.  James  Buchanan, 

Secretary  of  State. 

\The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  33,  in  Special  Message  of  the 
President,  \%th  July,  1850,/.  310.] 


3)st  Goagresi,  )st  Sessioiu  S2th  February,  )848* 

Hoose  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75. 
In  VoL  )0. 

(Xr.  Hempstead  to  Mr.  Bachanan.) 

Belize,  February  12,  1848. 

Sir:  Permit  me  to  inform  you  that  my  commission,  together 
with  Her  Brittanic  Majesty's  **  exequatur  "  has  at  length  arrived,  and 
1  have  commenced  to  act  as  United  States  consul  for  this  port. 

1  am  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  seal,  coat  of  arms,  flag,  &c. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  have  letters  for  me  come  direct 
from  New  York,  instead  of  via  St.  Thomas,  as  by  the  latter  way 
they  are  subjected  to  expensive  postage,  at  the  same  time  they  are 
from  four  to  six  weeks  longer  in  reaching  me. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  HEMPSTEAD. 
To  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan, 

Secretary  of  State. 

{The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  36,  ///  Special  Message  of 
President,  \%thfuly,  1850,  /.  311.] 
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3)ft  Congfcs,  )ft  Seaiofu  Tlfi  Maich,  S84«. 

Hook  Esc*  Doc  No*  75* 
In  Vol  l(k 

(Mr.  BnchanaB  to  Mr.  Hempstead.) 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  March  7,  1848. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  19th  of  January  last,  transmitting  your 
official  bond,  has  been  received. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  respecting  your  commission,  I  have 
to  state  that,  as  you  were  informed  in  your  letter  of  appointment, 
it  was  transmitted  to  the  legation  of  the  United  States,  with  in- 
structions to  apply  to  the  British  government  for  jour  exequatur, 
which,  .when  obtained,  will  be  forwarded  to  you  with  your  com- 
mission. 

The  agent  of  the  department  has  been  instructed  to  furnish  a 

flag,  press,  seal  and  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of 

your  consulate. 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Christopher  Hempstead,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Belize,  Honduras. 

[  TAe  aboife  letter  appears  as  Document  37,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  lit k  July ^  1850,//.  31 1-3 12.] 


aOth  Googrcsi,  Sit  Sarion.  Sih  Hucfw  SMft. 

Senate  BAb.  Doc*  No.  80. 
In  VoL  U 

(Memoir  of  AaroB  M.  PalMer.) 

Section  9  takes  up  question  of  a  ship  canal  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  March  8,  1848. 

[Omitted.] 


Sift  Coogfca,  ift  Seafeo.  17^  Haicfw  IMS. 

Home  Ex.  Doc*  No.  7S. 
In  Vol.  iO. 

(Mr.  Salimas  to  tlM  Seeretarj  •!  SUIe.) 
[  Translation^ 

GOVERNMBNT  HOUSE, 

Granada,  March  17,  1848. 

As  the  accounts  and  rumors  everywhere  current  with  regard  to 
the  agreement  concluded  on  the  7th  instant  between  this  government 
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and  Mr.  Granville  G.  Loch,  the  commander  of  the  naval  (orces  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  river  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
respecting  the  occupation  of  the  port  of  the  same  name,  may  in  some 
way  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  the  acts  of  violence  committed 
against  this  country  by  its  unjust  aggressors,  and  affect  the  public 
opinion  of  other  nations,  the  Director  of  the  Slate  of  Nicaragua 
considers  himself  required  by  duty  not  to  remain  silent  with  regard 
to  those  circumstances,  and  to  give  to  the  whole  world,  and  espe- 
cially to  his  Excellency  the  illustrious  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  fads,  in  order  that,  being  thus  informed 
of  their  details,  he  may  make  his  own  judgment  exact  and  impartial, 
conformably  with  the  principles  of  equity  and  of  the  general  interests 
of  nations.  S-.*ch  is  the  motive  and  the  object  with  which  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Stale  has  ordered  me  to  address  to  you  the  exposition  con- 
tained in  the  present  letter. 

In  1844  a  vessel -of- war,  in  the  service  of  her  Britannic  Majesty, 
brought  to  the  coasts  of  the  northern  side  of  this  State,  Mr.  Patrick 
Walker,  in  the  character  of  consul  general  near  the  chief  of  the 
Mosquito  tribes,  whom  they  improperly  term  king,  and  whose  resi- 
dence was  then  established  at  Bluefields.  This  act,  which  of  itself 
alone  revealed  the  tendency  o!  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  to  appro- 
priate to  itself  the  coast  called  Mosquito,  alarmed,  as  was  natural, 
the  pacific  inhabitants  of  this  State,  and  our  minister  plenipotentiary 
accredited  near  the  courts  of  Europe,  doing  justice  to  the  high  trust 
imposed  in  him,  addressed  the  cabinet  of  London,  on  the  1 5th  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  1844,  a  protest,  which  he  also  addressed  to 
your  excellency  from  Brussels,  with  a  statement  of  the  affair.  You 
will  allow  me  now  to  recall  to  your  mind  that  document  in  which  the 
facts  and  the  rights  are  set  forth,  supported  by  unanswerable  reasons, 
showing  the  title  of  Nicaragua  to  the  possession,  use,  and  enjoyment 
as  heretofore,  of  all  that  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  from 
Cape  dc  Gracias  to  the  line  of  separation  of  this  State  from  Cosla 
Rica. 

Mr.  Walker  established  himself  at  Bluefields,  where  he  constituted 
himself  as  the  regent  ol  the  pretended  kingdom  during  the  minority 
ol  the  person  to  whom  he  caused  the  royal  sceptre  and  investiture 
to  be  afterwards  given  ;  and  he  communicated  to  the  governments  of 
Central  America,  and  to  that  of  this  State  in  particular,  the  nature 
of  the  commission  which  he  held  from  her  Britannic  Majesty,  to 
defend  the  rights  of  that  person  as  being  an  independent  sovereign, 
and    under   the   protection   of    his   government.     My  government 
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refused  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Walker  in  thai  character,  as  Ih 
not  been  officially  accredited  near  this  cabinet,  nor  had  the  court 
of  London  declared  its  intention  with  regard  to  the  questions  which 
an  agent  possibly  unauthorized  had  thus  raised  :  and  though  it  might 
have  desired  to  drive  him  [rem  Bluehclds.  it  did  not  find  ilscH  in  a 
condition  to  do  so,  as  the  treasury  of  Nicaragua,  drained  by  the 
expenses  ol  an  intestine  war,  required  a  period  of  peace,  in  order  to 
be  relieved  from  the  miserable  condition  to  which  it  had  been  reduced 
by  these  deplorable  events. 

Favored  by  ihese  circumstances,  the  consul  general  of  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty  at  Guatemala.  Mr.  Frederick  Chatfield.  addressed  a  com- 
munication, in  which  he  declared  that  the  chief  of  the  Mosquito  tribes 
had  been  crowned  at  Jamaica,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  that 
the  government  of  her  Majesty  would  at  all  limes  lend  her  powerful 
support  tor  the  settlement  ol  the  questions  which  might  rise  respecl. 
iiig  territorial  limits  between  the  Mosquito  nation  and  the  State  of 
Nicaragua.  My  government,  however,  proceeding  ever  with  that 
moderation  and  circumspection  which  it  had  imposed  on  itself,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  any  grounds  of  justification  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  replied  to  Mr.  Chatfield,  that  although  it  had  not  acknowl- 
edged, nor  never  could  acknowledge  as  a  nation  these  lew  and  small 
savage  tribes  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  it  had  already  declared  through 
its  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  in  September.  1844,  of  whose 
statement  a  copy  was  sent,  nevertheless  it  was  ready  to  treat  the 
question  in  an  amicable  manner.  Mr.  Chatfield  said  nothing  more 
on  this  subject,  and  the  government  confidently  hoped  that  the 
British  government  would  do  justice  to  that  of  Nicaragua,  and 
would  establish  an  order  of  things  for  the  future  more  KitisfactorY 
to  this  State  and  to  the  well-known  interests  of  all  nations  having 
intercourse  with  it. 

This  just  hope  was,  however,  frustrated.  The  well  known  events 
which  have  since  occurred  here  have  led  us  to  the  conviction  that  so 
far  from  hastening  the  period  so  ardently  desired  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
raent.  Great  Britain  has  only  embarrassed  the  affair,  and  placed  new 
difficulties  in  the  way  by  employing  her  forces  in  violent  acts  lor 
thus  obtaining  what  might  not  have  been  easily  effected  by  nego- 
tiation. 

On  the  25lh  of  October  of  the  past  year,  Mr.  George  Hodgson, 
appearing  with  the  title  of  late  councillor  to  his  Mosquito  Majesty, 
communicated  to  the  employes  of  this  State  residing  at  the  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan  an  uilimalum,  whereby  it  was  declared 
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ihat  "unless  that  place  should  be  evacuated  on  the  first  of  January 
next,  forcible  measures  would  be  taken  to  efTcct  that  object."  Such 
a  iiotiflcatjnn,  given  by  an  unauthorized  person  in  the  name  of  a 
chimerical  government,  and  at  the  time  when  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  had  declared  to  the  English  agent  accredited  in  the 
country  its  sincere  desire  to  treat  the  question  in  a  pacific  manner, 
and  to  preserve  harmony  and  good  understanding  with  Great 
Britain,  did  not  merit  compliance,  especially  considering  that  any 
condescension  in  this  respect  would  have  been  a  dereliction  from 
the  dignity  of  the  State,  and  a  prejudice  to  its  just  rights;  nor  could 
it  be  believed  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
always  shown  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  respect  for  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  independent  States,  would  support  an  enterprise  so 
openly  in  violation  of  the  perfect  rights  of  this  State,  by  elevating 
the  wandering  Mosquito  tribes  to  a  rank  to  which  they  do  not 
aspire,  from  their  absolute  incapacity  to  maintain  it,  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  free  Slate,  whose  independence  has  been  acknowledged 
repeatedly  by  the  British  cabinet  itself. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  first  of  January  of  this  present  year,  Mr. 
Walker  arrived  at  that  part  of  San  Juan  under  the  protection  of  a 
British  ship-of-war,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  place 
in  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  King.  The  force  placed  there  by  my 
gnvernment  was  insufficient  to  make  resistance,  as  it  was  placed  there 
merely  to  protect  the  interests  of  commerce  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
Stale;  and  Mr,  Walker,  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  superiorily 
of  his  forces,  hauled  down  the  flag  of  the  republic,  with  insulting  pro- 
ceedings, and  hoisted  in  its  stead  the  unrecognized  flag  of  the  Mos- 
quitos,  without  regard  to  the  propositions  of  peace  addressed  to  him 
by  a  commissioner  sent  officially  by  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
with  the  object  of  effecting  a  just  settlement  of  the  question,  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  became  indispensable  to  fortify  the  river  of 
San  Juan,  in  order  to  prevent  further  encroachments,  and  to  recover 
by  arms  what  had  been  already  wresled  from  the  State.  In  conse- 
quence, on  the  9th  of  the  same  month  of  January,  the  fort  was  re- 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  Nicaragua,  on  which  occasion  two  prisoners 
were  taken,  with  some  trifles  belonging  to  the  invaders.  Notwith- 
standing this  victory,  my  government  was  no  less  desirous  for  the 
adoption  of  pacific  means,  maintaining  always  due  consideration 
towards  the  power  from  wnich  all  these  difficulties  came,  and  those 
tn  which  Nicaragua  is  entitled,  torn  in  pieces  as  it  has  been  by  convul- 
sions and  calamities  ul  all  kinds.   The  enemy  ol  our  repose  and  welfare 
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did  not  act  in  the  same  manner ;  all  its  eflorts  have  bctn  exerted  lO^ 
the  employment  u(  vicilence  and  coercion,  without  regard  lor  reasoQi 
and  without  hesitating  at  any  means,  how  shameful  soever  they  might 
be. 

On  the  i2th  of  the  present  month.  Mr.  Cinmvillc  G.  Loch,  com- 
manding lhcsteamcr^>f-war  .-f/az-M  in  her  Britannic  Majesty's  service, 
attacked  the  battery  ol  La  Trinidad,  on  the  river  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Sarapique ;  and  by  one  ol  those 
accidents  against  which  human  foresight  cannot  provide,  he  succeeded 
m  dispersing  the  forces  in  guard  at  that  place,  and  occupied  the  wliolo 
course  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  port  of  San  Carlos,  on  the  castera 
shore  of  the  Great  lake,  making  some  prisoners  and  taking  as  hos- 
tages the  administrator  ol  the  custom  house,  the  military  governor  of 
that  establishment,  and  other  officials,  who  were  residing  there  in 
tranquility.  Being  master  ot  that  point,  which  may  be  said  to  com> 
mand  this  city,  that  of  Rimas,  and  other  towns  of  less  size  on  the 
borders  of  the  same  lake,  he  demanded  the  return  of  the  prisoners 
and  articles  taken  at  San  Juan,  as  well  as  satisfaction  for  the  out- 
rages which  he  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  British  flag 
on  the  gth  of  January,  and  security  that  the  inhabitants  of  San  Juan 
should  not  in  future  be  disturbed,  declaring  himself  ready  to  enter 
into  an  equitable  agreement  on  these  points. 

My  government,    unprepared   for   a  breach  ol  peace   with  the 
liritish  forces,  and  having  always  manifested  a  disposition  to  treat 
on  every  question  relating  to  San  Juan  in  an  amicable  manner,  hav- 
ing a  high  opinion  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James,  and  believing  the 
hour  to  be  come   when  justice  would  be  done  to  it   through  ils 
agents,  received  with  great  pleasure  the  invitation  of  the  British 
commander,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  submit  to  that  imperious  neces* 
sity  by  yielding  to  measures   which  promised  an  easy  and  prompt   , 
settlement  of  the  question.     It  therefore  sent  three  commissioners  lo   I 
hear  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Granville,  with  powers  sufficient  to  con-  , 
elude  an  armistice,  on  the  bases  whereupon  a  definitive  treaty  might 
be  made  with  Great  Britain.     The  commander  Granville  conferred 
with  our  commissioners :  but  he  considered  himself  without  instruc* 
tions  for  concluding  any  agreement  other  than  on  the  base  already 
proposed  by  him— a  base  utterly  at  variance  with  the  calculations  i 
and  desires  of  the  Director  of  this  State,  as  it  tended  solely  to  the  i 
recognition  of  the  Mosquitos  as  a  nation,  and   of  their  chief  as  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  the  said  monarchy,     With  a  declaration  so 
imperative  and  precise  before  them,  the  commissioners  of  the  gov- 
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ernmcnt  could  do  nothing,  as  U  would  have  been  mere  loss  ol  time 
to  make  propositioiis  of  any  kind  upon  such  bases,  which  the  British 
commander  rejected  in  a  manner  irrevocable;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  considered  it  proper,  for  the  sabe  of  peace,  to  sign 
the  treaty,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  herewith  a  copy, 
marked  No,  i. 

My  government,  having  seen  and  examined  the  report  ol  the 
commissioners,  saw  that  no  other  course  was  lelt  to  it,  as  the  (athcr 
and  protector  of  its  people,  than  to  preserve  them  from  the  dangers 
and  calamities  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  bv  a  war  provoked 
by  the  obstinate  blindness  and  the  guilty  ambiliun  of  a  few  British 
individuals;  and  it  took  the  resolution  of  ratifying  these  proceed- 
ings of  the  commissioners,  with  the  expectation  that  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  should  determine  the  question  ;  ami  in 
the  mean  time  it  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Loudon  the  declaration 
and  protest  herewith  sent  under  No.  2.  From  all  this,  it  may  be 
easily  inferred  thai  the  submission  to  all  that  was  required  by  the 
British  commander  was  merely  and  purely  provisional,  and  was  with 
no  olher  object  than  to  relieve  the  State  from  the  evils  to  which  it 
would  have  been  subjected,  in  spite  of  any  resistance  possible  on  its 
part :  it  being,  moreover,  notorious  that  we  were  surprised  by  an 
unexpected  attack  on  the  part  of  a  power  to  which  not  only  had  we 
given  no  grounds  of  complaint,  but  we  had  ever  considered  it  as  the 
friend  of  Nicaragua,  and  as  entirely  at  peace  with  us. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Director  of  Nicaragua  desires  to  make 
known  to  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  as  required  by  his  honor 
and  his  duty,  the  injustice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  agents 
in  this  affair,  and  the  falsehood  of  the  motives  alleged  by  them  for 
their  hostile  operations  against  a  State  which  has  never  employed 
any  other  means  of  defence  than  those  of  reason  and  justice.  Being, 
moreover,  certain  that  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Nicaragua  will 
excite  the  strongest  sympathy  in  the  noble  and  magnanimous  breast 
of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Director 
makes  it  his  duty  to  declare  that  if  the  designs  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  to  take  possession  of  the  shore  of  the  Mosquito  country, 
and  of  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  San  Juan,  it  should  (rom 
that  reason  refuse  to  conclude  adefinttlve  treaty,  as  stipulated  in  the 
sixth  article  of  that  of  "  Cuba  '" ;  the  State  will  never  consent  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  smallest  portion  of  its  territory,  nor  will  it 
ever  accept  any  indemnihcation  or  equivalent  which  may  be  offered 
therefor.     And  in  order  to  secure  its  just  rights  against  the  measures 
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1 
s  which  nid^^^^ 


above  mentioned,  and  to  protest  against  the  consequences  « 
ensue  from  any  measure  tending  to  injure  them,  by  repealing  the 
declaration  which  -Seflor  Francis  Castellan,  the  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary ol  the  State,  made  in  its  name  in  September,  1844,  my  govern- 
ment relies  on  the  respectable  mediation  of  your  supreme 
government  in  the  terms  expressed  in  my  communication  ol  the  I3lh 
o(  November  of  last  year,  being  fully  persuaded  of  the  principles  ul 
liberty  and  justice  which  the  enlightened governmentof  yourhappy 
republic  professes  in  favor  of  all  and  each  of  the  Stales  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America. 

I  eagerly  embrace  the  present  occasion  to  renew  to  your  Excel 
lency  (he  assutjtnces  of  my  high  and  distinguished  consideration,  and 
remain  your  obedient  servant, 

SEBASTIAN  SAUNAS 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  ok  Foreign  Relations 

of  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  United  Slates. 

Note. — //  Jofs  not  appear  from  the  records  of  tkt  Deparlmenl  of 
Staff  that  the  above  communication  wat  answered  during  the  adtnintitra- 
ttQii  of  Mr.  Polk. 

IInclosure  No.  1  I 

(Eslr«ct  rrum  (hr  ■'rorrpHpoudeDc^  re»p«irUii9  tti<i  MoAqottn  Urrilory,"  "  prr- 
Miitt^  to  Ibe  IIoaM>  of  Commoiis  Jnlf  S.  IMS,  la  |iiiniiiBaep  »r  Uwir 
addrew  of  April  8.  IMS.") 

"  Treaty  concluded  bjf  Captain  Lock,  »h  tkt  part  of  Great  Britain,  with 

the  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 
{ Translation^ 

"  In  consequence  of  disagreements  having  arisen  between  Great  Britain 
an«I  the  Sutc  of  Nicaragua,  with  reference  to  the  boundary  of  the  teiritory  of 
Mosquito,  and  which  have  produced  collision  between  the  forces,  the  govon- 
mcnl  or  Nicaragua  have,  therefore,  appointed  the  three  commissioners.  LiceB- 
tiate  Francisco  Caftellon,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Licentiale  Jnan  Jos^ 
Zavala,  and  jos^  Maria  Estrada,  to  meet  Granville  Gower  Loch,  Esq..  captain 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Alarm,  senior  officer  of  her  Majesty's  ships  and 
t-easds  on  the  Jamaica  dinsion  of  the  North  .\merican  and  West  Indian  su- 
tioD,  anil  officer  commanding  her  Majesty's  united  forces  employed  in  the 
river  San  Joan  de  Nicaragua,  for  die  purpose  of  arranging  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  powers. 

■'  After  full  discussion  and  mature  deliberation,  the  folktwing  articles  wen 
dxawn  up  and  agreed  to : 
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"  I.  That  the  Nicaraguan  government  surrender  the  p^sons  of  two  British 
subjects,  Messrs.  Little  and  G.  Hodgson,  taken  prisoners  by  the  forces  of  the 
Slate  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  9th  day  of  January.  1848,  from  the  port  of  San 
Juan,  and  that  they  shall  be  delivered  over  to  Captain  Granville  Cower  Loch, 
in  this  Island  of  Cuba,  within  twelve  hours  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 

••I.  That  a  Moaquito  (lag  and  other  effects,  laken  on  the  same  day  and 
from  the  same  port,  be  restored  without  delay;  and  that  a  satisfactory  ej- 
planation  be  given  by  the  Nicaraguaii  government  for  the  outrage  that  the 
commandant  of  her  Majesty's  forces  conceives  to  have  been  offercil  to  the 
British  flag  in  hauling  down  that  of  Mosquito,  under  her  protecrion. 

"  Explaitaliun, — Tlie  NicAraguan  government  were  ignorant  that  the  Mos- 
quito flag  was  so  connected  with  that  of  England,  as  that  an  outrage  to  it 
should  involve  an  insult  to  tliat  of  Great  Britain,  They  are  most  anxious  to 
explain  that  so  far  from  desiring  to  excite  the  anger  of  that  power,  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  their  earnest  wish  to  cultivate  the  most  intimate  relations  with  it. 

"  3,  Thai  the  government  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  solemnly  promise  not 
to  disturb  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  San  Juan,  understanding  that  any  such 
act  will  be  considered  by  Great  Britain  as  an  open  declaration  of  hostilities. 

"4.  That  the  tariff  established  in  the  port  of  San  Juan  upon  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  ist  of  January,  184S,  shall  be  considered  in  full  force;  and  that  no 
Nicaraguan  custom-house  shall  be  established  in  proximity  to  tlie  said  port  of 
San  Juan  to  the  prejudice  of  its  interests. 

"5.  That  die  British  officer  in  command  agrees  to  retire  from  Fort  San 
Carlos  to  San  Juan  with  all  the  forces,  delivering  up  the  hostages,  prisoners, 
and  effects  now  in  his  possession,  immediately  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  vari- 
ous claims  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty. 

"6.  What  has  been  stipulated  in  this  agreement  will  not  hinder  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  from  soliciting,  by  means  of  a  commissioner  to  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  a  final  arrangement  of  these  affairs. 

"  Given  under  our  hands,  at  the  Island  of  Cuba,  in  the  I-ake  of  Nicaragua, 
this  7th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1848. 

"JUAN  JOSE  ZAVALA. 
■■  FRANCISCO  CASTELLON. 
"JOSE  MA.    ESTRADA. 
"GR.\NV1LLE  G.   LOCH." 


(iNCLOSl'RE  No,   2.1 

^^Translation.'] 

GoTERSMEST  House, 

Grkn.*da,   March  13,  1848. 
My  Lobd:  I  have  the  honor  to  address  your  excellency,  by  express  com- 
mand of  the  Supreme   Director  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  with  the  import- 
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ant  object  of  commanicating  inronnation  to  riw   (ouchtng  tbc  questions   ' 
wbich  4ppcftatn  to  tbc  occupiUion  of  the  [ion  at  ibc  mouth  of  the  nrer  San 
Juan  lie  Nicaragua^^f  which  I  conclude  jrou  haw  rcct;tv-ed  full  iDtdltgcncr 
from  &Ir.  Frederick  ChaiAcld.  your  consul-general  id  Central  America — in 
order  that  tbc  whole  may  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty  your 
sngDSl  sovercigii.  and  that,  with  regard  to  ihb  matter,  that  fair  and  impartial 
}a<lgmcnt  may  be   forninl  which  is  to  be  expected  on  the  |ian  of  a  friendly  J 
govemincnt,   wfaone  diffiinguiiJied  sagacity  and  principles  of  moderation  arc  I 
the  jHircst  pledges  of  its  equity. 

From  the  date  of  the  19th  of  October  of  last  year  (ift«7.>  when  Mr. 
George  Ilodgsoa,  under    the  title  of  senior  member  of   the  cotmcil  of  his 
MosquJUan  Majesty,   wade  known  to  my  government  the  intention  of  taking 
poweimon  of  the  above-mentioned  port  of  Son  Juan  dc  Nicaragua,  wc  arc  i 
of  opinion  that  it  hxi  been  proi-ed.  by  arguments  not  to  contested,   dther  1 
dt  /ado  or  dejure,    that  the  government  of  this  Stale  has  not  recognlied,  1 
nor  can  it  pooutily  recognixe,  as  a  nation,  the  lew  scanty  tribes  wandering 
on  the  coa«t  whose   name  they   bear.     Much  less  can    it   admit  that  they 
have    the    right    of   dominion    which    they    lay    claim    to    over    all   that 
shore,  so  as  to  include  the  above-named  port  of  San  Juan,  which  it  is  cvi-  1 
dcni  has  belonged  to  Nicaragua  from  time  immemorial,  and  during  an  uniiv-l 
Icrruirted  continuation  of  ancient  and  peaceful  possession,  as  your  Grace  wiQl 
sec  in  ttic  note  dated  the   15th  of  Septemhcr.  1844,  which  Se5or  Franciscol 
Castellan,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  this  Sutc  at  several  courts  in  Europe^  \ 
addressed  to  his  Grace,  Lord  Aberdeen.     Nevertheless,  it  has  never  evaded  tbel 
question;  but,  being  always  disposed  to  discuss  it  with  the  paciHc  and  amf-^ 
cable  measures  suggested  by  natural  rca»t>n.  and  counselled  by  inlemaiional 
law,  it  has  sought  to  find  a  skilful  a^eni,  through  whose  means  an  understand- 
ing  night  be  arrived  at,  but  without  success. 

In  fact,  my  lord,  neither  the  chief  of  the  said  Mosquito  tribes,  nor  the  I 
English  agents  who  have  effected  the  protection  which  the  government  of  | 
her  Majesty  was  disiposed  to   extend    towards   them,  allowed  an  equal  dif   . 
position  to  come  to  an  equitable  arrangement;  and  the  government  of  Nic^  • 
ragua,   contrary   to  all  its  hopes  and  expectations,  has  found  itKilf  in  the 
sad  and    imperious    necessity   of  taking  measures  of   defence   against   an/  \ 
a^^ression  which  might   be  aimed  at    its  territorial   integrity.     It  appcaiod 
difficult,    and  even  impossible,  that  the  government  of  her  Majesty,  which 
has  been  always  so  propitious  to  tbc   cause  of  American  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence,  should  authorize  its  agents  to  carry  forcible  intervention  into  a 
case  which  ought  to  be  decided  by  reason  and  truth,  with  a  State  which, 
though  as  yet  nascent  and  feeble,   has  given  no  cause  to  be  treated,  in  the 
midst  of  peace,   like  an  enemy  who  has  provoked  the  just  vengeance  of  an 
ufTeitdcd  natioa     ^ucb  was  the  conviction  of  my  govcrnmcnL     Such  was 
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the  opinion  which  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  had  merited  from 
it.  It  flattered  itself  that  its  weighty  interposition  would  offer  the  surest 
means  of  effecting  what  wag  expected  from  the  rights  of  justice  and  the  coun- 
sels of  prudence,  and  that  in  this  way  the  serious  evils  would  be  avoided 
which  so  deplorable  a  state  of  things  would  necessarily  produce — since  your 
government  is  the  first  which  has  communicated  to  the  world  that  spirit  of 
moderation,  and  that  respect  for  the  rights  and  possessions  of  independent 
states,  which  it  professes  with  such  sincerity,  and  which  it  is  desirous  to  instil 
in  all  other  nations. 

Bui  all  its  hopes  were  unhappily  disappointed.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
month  of  January  of  this  year,  Mr.  Patrick  Walker,  with  the  title  of  regent 
of  the  so-called  King  of  Mosquito,  presented  himself  in  the  port  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  under  the  protection  of  a  vessel  of  war,  with  the 
object  of  effecting  the  occupation  which  had  been  intimated.  In  vain  were 
all  the  measures  proposed  by  an  especial  agent  of  the  govemmeni  of  this 
State  to  enter  into  a  pacific  arrangement;  for  the  voice  of  reason  was  too 
weak  to  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  which  attended  already 
the  negotiation  of  the  affair.  The  agent  of  the  State,  yielding,  as  it  was 
natural  he  should  do,  to  a  superior  force,  made  no  opposition  to  the  occu- 
pation of  ttie  said  port,  but  addressed  to  Mr.  Walker  the  protest  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy,  marked  No.  i.  That  act  should  be 
considered,  not  only  as  an  outrage  upon  the  Rag  of  the  republic,  which 
was  lowered  with  opprobrious  and  unusual  noise,  t)Ut  also  as  a  declaration 
of  war,  not  to  be  tolerated  by  my  government;  Mr,  Walker  proceeding, 
as  he  did,  in  the  name  of  tribes  which  it  considers,  though  undisciplined 
and  barbarous,  as  subjects  of  the  State,  and  who  consequently  merit  pun- 
ishment by  its  laws,  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  It  was  therefore  neither 
consistent  with  its  power  nor  its  duty  to  permit  the  pacific  enjoyment  of 
an  occupation  acquired  by  \iolence  and  m3intain«d  by  force.  It  was  thus 
indispensable  to  try  all  means  of  remoiing  from  the  place  those  persons  who. 
under  such  auspices,  had  taken  possession  of  a  locality  which  my  government 
considered  to  belong  to  the  State;  and,  with  this  intent,  when  the  force  de- 
parted from  the  port,  the  new  occupation  of  the  9th  of  January  was  effected, 
in  which  two  persons  were  taken  prisoners,  who  exercised  oflices  in  the  name 
of  the  invader — some  other  inconsiderable  trifles  being  taken  at  the  same  time. 
All  this  appeared  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations;  and  my  government  un- 
derstood that  a  moderate  exercise  of  this  law  could  not  offend  any  one,  and 
much  less  the  worthy  government  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  three 
United  Kingdoms,  with  which  it  has  always  endeavored  to  cultivate  relations 
of  amity  and  confidence,  which  might  serve  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  political  system,  but  also  of  the  peace  and  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two 
countries. 


After  tbc  »tbas  of  Ae  9A  of  junarr,  sBatbo'  event  took  pbc^  vlucli  i 
ns  not  poMflde  ta  tm^ma,  wvaan  wttjn  AencaasaCm  govenuDem  to 
pisid  •sunsL  <^poia  Gnnnlk  G.  Lath,  ta  comnSDd  of  tier  Brituinic 
Mftjestjr's  Aa^-o(-mu  AStrm.  antrcd  at  tbc  pan  of  Sut  Jsui  de  Nicangaa, 
accompsnieil  bj  two  ortno'  ^^cb;  wUcb  fiatcts  poKtnted  tsio  ibe  iaterkv 
of  tbe  rivtT,  witiuNtf  fasving  {acMiCMidf  cxxDfomiiczUd  whh  ihe  coininaDdaiit, 
who  was  thiov,  bv  onler  ol  tUc  ftuvuBiutwt,  tscnatcd  witb  tbc  defence  of  the 
same,  uid,  on  tbc  t  nh  of  the  lbItow»c  Fdmaij,  itlacked  the  focces  wUcb 
were  statioiKii  u  the  potnt  of  SerspiiiBe.  The  fnrcca  of  the  State  yielded, 
with  sKij  little  nststdKc;  lad  Cxptaio  GnanOe  occnpied  the  whole  oouise 
of  Ihe  riv«'  with  his  vesseb,  at  bras  the  [wcl  of  Stm  Csrlos,  which  is  situated 
at  its  entrance,  and  npoa  the  casKm  diocc  of  (be  Great  lalu.  wbence  he  ad- 
dressed to  this  gtxrmuDeBi  the  ooonniiittcBtion,  of  which  a  copv  b  encloeed, 
marked  "So.  i. 

My  ^fovcmment,  always  dLsposed  to  preserre  tbe  good  hannonjr  and  cof^ 
dial  understanding  with  Great  fintain  which  mttst  one  day  produce  the  most 
gratcAil  and  satotaij  &tiita  in  bror  of  the  two  coontries,  replied  to  CspOin 
Grannlle  in  the  tenos  expieased  ia  the  copy  \a  3. 

In  coDscquetKe  of  those  communications,  the  gorernmeiit  of  Nicaragua 
appointed  the  little  island  of  Cuba,  situated  apon  this  laic,  for  a  conference 
upon  the  poinu  proposed  br  Captain  Granville,  naming  as  its  representative 
a  commi^on  of  three  persons,  with  sufficient  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty 
which  might  put  an  end  10  tbe  differences  which  had  been  raised,  and  avoid  a 
rupture  hctwet^n  the  two  nations. 

In  consequence,  the  persons  deputed  by  Ntcaia^a  proceeding  in  confb 
mity  with  their  instmction?,  offered  to  the  commander  of  the  British  for 

I.  That  Messfi  Hodgson  and  Little,  taken  in  Son  Juan,  as  agents  of  tl 
Mosquito  nation,  should  be  Jdivcred  up  to  him,  at  a  place  to  be  agreed  up* 
with  the  understanding  ttiat  the  delivery  ^ould  take  ctTect  only  under  t 
idea  that  the  aforesaid  commandant  claims  them  as  British  subjects — a  qui 
ity  which  my  goveramcnt  could  not  have  recognised  in  them,  both  being  I 
the  service  of  an  unknown  power,  and  especially  Air.  Hodgson,  who  has  1 
milted  himself  to  be  a  native  of  Blucfielils,  and  of  Mosquito  origin — as  i 
moreover,  undoubtedly  known  from  other  sources;  and  under  this  quality  he" 
was  claimed  by  the  British  \ice-consul,  Mr.  John  Foster. 

).  Also  to  deliver  up  ilie  flag  and  other  articles  taken  in  San  Juan  on  the 
t)th  of  January',  proceeding  always  with  the  understanding  that  they  aic  de~ 
mandcd  by  an  agent  of  Great  firiuin,  and  that  this  act  of  deference  is  pci^ 
formed  wholly  in  obedience  to  the  consideration  professed  by  Nicaragua  to  so 
powerful  and  august  a  nalJon,  a  circumstance  which  must  dispel  every  ii 
that  this  State  could  have  had  the  smallest  intention  of  oifending  the  firitH 
dag  when  our  oQiccrs  in  San  Juan  lowered  a  Qag  unknown  to  us  which  1 
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been  forcibl}'  hoisted  there,  and  which,  according  to  international  usages,  as 
understood  by  us,  could  not  be  confounded  with  the  British  flag, 

3.  With  respect  lo  the  assurance  demanded  bj-  Captain  GranviHe,  that  the 
persons  who  occupied  San  Juan  should  not  be  molested,  although  it  was  the 
duty  of  my  government  to  preserxe  the  integrity  of  its  territon',  yet  jielding 
to  the  interest  of  a  valuable  friendship,  it  would  on  this  account  consent  to 
leave  the  port  of  San  Juan  in  possession  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
as  a  dcposiie,  until  the  republic  of  Central  America,  or  the  State  of  Nicaragua 
itaelf,  should  send  a  minister  to  the  British  cabinet  to  discuss,  in  our  name, 
the  question  of  the  right  of  property  in  the  said  port. 

4,  That  this  agreement  being  concluded,  by  virtue  of  which  the  hos- 
tages, prisoners,  and  other  effects  which  were  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  British  forces,  dcvoh-c  to  the  State,  the  whole  should  be 
restored  (o  the  ilalu  quo  of  the  first  of  January,  until  the  question  be 
decided  between  the  two  governments.  The  said  commandant  agreeing 
to  these  propositions,  a  proposed  treaty,  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the 
same,  was  presented  to  him,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose,  marked  Na  4- 
What  can  be  a  more  striking  testimony  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  felt 
by  the  government  of  Nicaragua  towards  Great  Britain  than  that  of  inlnisting 
one  of  our  principal  ports  to  its  loyalty  and  good  faith? 

The  declarations  of  an  English  commander,  too  ^nerous  to  misemploy 
(he  position  he  was  placed  in  with  relation  to  this  State,  and  too  mucli  enlight- 
ened to  prefer  the  doubtful  rights  of  conquest  to  the  measure  of  an  amicable 
negotiation  which  we  were  disposed  to  accept,  were  grounds  and  motives 
sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  the  expectation  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for 
doing  justice  to  a  State  which  bad  employed  no  other  means  of  defending  its 
rights  than  those  of  reason  and  of  pacific  demands. 

But  Captain  Granville  haiing  unfortunately  no  other  instructions  than  to 
demand  the  giving  up  of  the  prisoners  Hodgson  and  Little,  to  require  explana- 
tions upon  the  outrage  which  was  supposed  to  be  committed  upon  the 
British  flag,  and  an  effective  guarantee  that  the  inhabitants  of  San  Juan 
should  not  hereafter  be  molested,  the  commissioners  of  the  Slate  did  not 
hesitate  to  sign,  on  the  7lh  instant,  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  aforesaid  com- 
mandant of  the  British  forces,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  (No.  5,)  not- 
withstanding the  hardship  which  tt  involves  in  departing  from  the  basis  of 
reciprocity  which  ought  never  to  be  refused  in  an  agreement  of  this  nature; 
but  reserving  the  explanations  which  they  thought  desirable  to  bring  before 
the  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  my  government  has  ratified  the 
treaty  under  the  authority  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  lake  effect  for 
the  whole  term  necessary  to  decide  definitely  "the  question  between 
this  government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the  territory  of  the 
Mosquito  coast,  through  the  medium  of  a  diplomatic  agent  who  shall  be 
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&ppoiDtc(l  to  that  court  on  tJic  put  of  the  con  federation  or  of  Nicu 
aUine,  both  hy  virtue  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  itself,  and  iu  pursuance  of  a 
decree  to  this  effect  iasaed  by  the  legislative  power."  In  the  mean  lime  1  am 
autliorixed  to  declare  to  your  Gnice,  tltat  neither  the  above  treaty,  nor  the 
occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  which  is  permitted  [iro^-isionalty,  can,  by 
virtue  of  the  same,  exclude  or  prejudice  in  any  way  the  rights  which  the  SUIe 
really  believes  to  appertain  to  ii  upon  the  said  port  and  territory  of  Moaquito^ 
and  that  its  admission  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  considered  othvr  than  aa  n 
deiDonsiTBtion  of  friendship  and  acquiescence  to  her  Britannic  Majesty,  widl 
the  confident  hope  thai  when  the  causes  shall  have  ceased  which  have  create 
the  difficulties  that  have  occurred  between  the  two  govemmeDts,  it5  clai 
will  be  heard,  and  all  those  possessions  restored  which  we  have  inherited  fro 
our  ancestors,  and  which  we  have  maintained  in  peace  before  all  the  i 
of  the  world,  as  the  minister  plenipotentiary  which  my  government  proposes 
to  appoint  to  your  court,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  will  have  the  honor  of 
laying  before  your  Grace  personally. 

In  making  this  candid  declaration,  the  Director  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua 
is  firmly  (lersuaded  that  the  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  cannot  but 
see  in  his  conduct  the  most  undeniable  proof  of  his  sincere  and  continued 
ilispDsitton  to  maintain  peace  and  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  and  that  her  Britannic  Majesty,  guided  by  the  same  spirit,  will  be 
desirous  of  cultivating  with  tliis  youthful  State  the  fricndsliip  aod  good— 
undemanding  which  It  desires  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
Allow  me,  4c. 

SKBASTIAN  SALINAS.! 

[  TXi*  atffve  lelltr  and  indosuTfi  appear  as  l>Mumenl  4,  fitchiureSM 
and  2,  in  Spe<iat  Mtisagg  of  IWsidfHl,  i8M  yuly,  1850,  //.  80-9O.] 


3lit  Caagw  1st  Sorion.  8th  April. 

HooM  Ex.  Doc  No.  7%, 
In  VoL  10. 

(Mr.  l.ltlng«(on  l»  Mr.  Bnchunnn.) 

Leon,  April  S,  184S. 

Hon.  Sir  :  I  have  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  to  inlurm 
the  department  that  1  have  presented  my  commission  to  the  govern, 
ment  of  Nicaragua,  and  requested  the  exequatur,  which  was  in 
mediately  granted. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  seal  and  archives  belonging  b 
the  otlice,  the  former  consul  having  taken  them  with  him.  For  tb) 
reason,  I  cannot  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 


:he  reqtiesl  of  the  government  of   Nicaragua,  I  have  ibr- 
warded  to  your  department  a   package  of  papers  containing   the 
correspondence  relative  to  the  occupation  of  the  port  ol  San  Juan 
by  British  force,  in  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  nation. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  W.  LIVINGSTON. 
Counsel  for  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

Hon.  James  Buchanan. 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

[TA/  abo-^'e  Utter  appears  as  Document  34,  i/i  Special  Message  of 
President,  l8t/i  July,  1850,  p.  310.] 


3l)t  Cnerob  1(1  Scmioii.  3nljuiie.  IS4S. 

HcKiw  Ex.  E>oc.  No.  75. 
In  VoL  10. 

(Hr.  Itnchanim  lo  Mr.  Hlse.) 

[No.  !.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  3,  1S48. 

Sir:  The  great  extension  which  the  coast  of  the  United  Stales 
on  the  Pacific  has  recently  attained,  followed,  as  it  will  be,  by  a 
rapid  increase  of  our  population  in  that  quarter,  admonishes  this 
government  to  cultivate  and  strengthen,  in  a  spirit  of  wise  forecast, 
relations  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  the  other  governments 
whose  territories  border  upon  that  ocean. 

When  the  federation  of  the  centre  of  America  was  formed,  the 
government  and  people  ol  the  United  States  entertained  the  highest 
hopes  and  felt  the  warmest  desire  for  its  success  and  prosperity. 
Its  government  was  that  of  a  federal  republic,  composed  of  the  five 
Slates  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  St.  Salvador,  and  Costa 
Rica,  and  its  constitution  nearly  resembled  thai  of  the  United  States, 
This  constitution  unfortunately  endured  but  a  brief  period,  and  the 
different  Slates  ol  Central  America  are  now  politically  independent 
of  each  other.  The  consequence  is  that  each  of  them  is  so  feeble  as 
to  invite  aggressions  from  foreign  powers.  Whilst  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  maintain  our  established  policy  of  not-inlervention  in  the 
concerns  of  foreign  nations,  you  are  instructed  by  your  counsel  and 
advice,  should  suitable  occasions  offer,  to  promote  the  reunion  ol 
ihe  States  which  formed  the  federation  of  Central  America.  In  a 
federal  union  among  themselves  consists  their  strength.     They  will 
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thus  avoid  dnmeslic  dissensions  and  render  themselves  respected  t 
the  world.     These  truths  you  can  impress  upon  them  by  the  most  \ 
powerful  arguments, 

A  principal  object  of  your  mission  is  lo  cultivate  the  most  friendly 
relations  wiih  Guatemala.  It  is  now  an  independent  sovereignty,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  populous  and  powerful  of  the  States  of  the  former 
federation.  Whilst  representing  your  government  at  Guatemala,  j 
however,  you  will  enjoy  frequent  opportunities  of  cultivatin^J 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  States  of 
Central  America,  which  you  will  not  fail  to  embrace. 

The  enemies  of  free  institutions  throughout  the  world  have  been 
greatly  encouraged    by   the   constantly  recurring   revolutions  an(L 
changes  in  the  Spanish  American  republics.     They  arc  thus  fun 
nished  with  arguments  against  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-governa 
ment.     The  President  and  people  of  the  United  States  have  v 
these  incessant  changes  with  the  most  profound  regret.     Both  our 
principles  and  our  policy  make  us  desire  that  these  republics  should 
become  prosperous  and  powerful.     We  leel  a  deep  interest  in  Ihei^ 
welfare;  but  this  we  know  can  only  be  promoted  by  free  and  stabi 
governments.     The  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  the   maintenance  i 
private  rights  cannot  be  secured  without  permanent  order  :  and  tttfl 
can  only  spring  from  a  sacred  observance  of  law.     So  long  as  SU4 
cessive  military  chieftans  shall  possess  the  ability  and  the  will  ( 
subvert  subsisting  governments  by  the  sword,  the  inevitable  conse-" 
quences  must  be  a  disregard  of  personal  rights,  weakness  at  home, 
and    want    of    character   abroad.     In    your   intercourse   with    the 
authorities  of  Guatemala  and  other  States  ol  Central  America,  yo 
will  not  fail  to  impress  upon  them  our  example,  where  all  politici 
controversies  arc  decided  at  the  ballot-box. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  dissolution  of  the  conlederacy  of  Cen- 
tral America  has  encouraged  Great  Britain  in  her  encroachments 
upon  the  territories  ol  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Kica,  under 
the  mask  of  protecting  the  so-called  kingdom  of  the  Mnsquitos. 
We  learn  that  under  this  pretext  she  has  now  obtained  possession  of  1 
the  harbor  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua— probably  the  best  harbor 
along  the  whole  coast.  Her  object  in  this  acquisition  is  evident 
from  the  policy  which  she  has  uniformly  pursued  throughout  her 
past  history,  ol  seizing  upon  every  valuable  commercial  point 
throughout  the  world,  whenever  circumstances  have  placed  this  in 
her  power.  Her  purpose  probably  is  to  obtain  the  control  of  the 
route  for  a  railroad  and  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 


oceans  by  the  way  of  the  Lake  Nicaragua.  In  a  document  pre- 
pared, as  it  is  understood,  by  Mr.  Macgregor,  and  printed  by  order 
of  the  British  Parliament,  which  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
Crampton,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  charge  d'affaires  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  claims  the  whole  of  the  seacoast  for  the  King 
of  the  Mosquitos  from  Cape  Honduras  to  Escuda  de  Veragua. 
By  this  means  she  would  exclude  from  the  Caribbean  sea  the  whole 
of  Honduras  south  of  Cape  Honduras,  and  the  entire  States  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  as  well  as  the  new  Grenadian  State  of 
Veragua.  Under  the  assumed  title  of  protector  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Mosquito,  a  miserable,  degraded,  and  insignificant  tribe  of  In- 
dians, she  doubtless  intends  to  acquire  an  absolute  dominion  over 
this  vast  extent  of  seacoast.  With  what  little  reason  she  advances 
this  pretension,  appears  from  the  convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  signed  at  London  on  the  14th  of  July,  1786.  By  its  first 
article  "his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  colonists 
who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate 
the  country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general 
and  the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception,  situated  beyond  the  line 
hereafter  described,  as  what  ought  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  extent 
of  territory  granted  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  English,  for  the 
uses  specified  in  the  third  article  of  the  present  convention,  and  in 
addition  to  the  country  already  granted  to  them  in  virtue  of  the 
stipulations  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  Crowns 
in  1873." 

The  country  granted  to  them  under  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786, 
was  altogether  embraced  in  the  present  British  provinces  of  Belize, 
and  was  remote  from  what  is  now  claimed  to  be  the  Mosquito  king- 
dom. The  uses  specified  in  the  third  article  of  the  convention  were 
merely,  in  addition  to  that  of  "  cutting  wood  for  d)'eing,"  the  grant 
of  the  liberty  of  cutting  all  other  wood,  without  even  excepting  ma- 
hogany, as  well  as  gathering  all  the  fruits  or  produce  of  the  earth, 
purely  natural  and  uncultivated,  which  may,  besides  being  carried 
away  in  their  natural  state,  become  an  object  of  utility  or  of  commerce, 
whether  for  food  or  for  manufactures  ;  but  it  is  expressly  agreed 
that  this  stipulation  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  establishing 
in  thai  country  any  plantation  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  other  like 
articles,  or  any  fabric  or  manufacture  by  means  of  mills  or  other 
machines  whatsoever;  (this  restriction,  however,  does  not  regard 
the  use  of  saw-mills,  for  cutting  or  otherwise  preparing  the  wood.) 
Since  all  the  lands  in  question  being    indisputably  acknowledged 
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to  belong  ot  right  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  no  settlements  of  that 
kind,  or  the  population  which  would  follow,  could  be  allowed. 
"  The  English  shall  be  permitted  to  transport  and  convey  all  such 
wood,  and  other  produce  of  the  place,  in  its  natural  and  uncultivated 
state,  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea :  but  without  ever  going  beyond 
the  limits  which  are  prescribed  to  them  by  the  stipulations  above 
granted,  and  without  thereby  taking  an  opportunity  of  ascending  . 
the  said  rivers  beyond  their  bounds  into  the  countries  belonging  ] 
to  Spain." 

And  yet   from   this  simple   permission,  within  certain  precise 
limits  to  cut  and  carry  away  all  the  different   kinds  of  wood,  and 
"  the  produce  of  the  earth,  uncultivated  antl  purely  natural,' 
companicd   by   the  most  solemn  acknowledgment  on  the  part  ol  j 
Great  Britain  that  all  the  lands  in  question  '•  belong  of  right  to  ifie  | 
Crown  of  Spain,"  she  has  by  successive  encroachments  established 
the  British  colony  of  the  Belize. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  determined 
what  course  it  will  pursue  in  regard  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  Government  as  protector  of  the  King  and  kingdom  of  the  ] 
Mosquitos;  but  you  arc  instructed  to  obtain  all  the  information  \ 
within  your  power  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  encroach- 
ments, and  communicate  it  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  this  de- 
partment We  are,  also,  desirous  to  learn  the  number  o(  the  Mos- 
quito tribe,  the  degree  of  civilization  they  have  attained,  and  every- 
thing else  concerning  them. 

The  independence  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  nations  on  the 
continent,  require  that  they  should  maintain  an  American  system  of 
policy  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  prevails  in  Europe.  To 
suffer  any  interference  on  the  part  o(  the  European  governments 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  American  republics,  and  to  permit 
them  to  establish  new  colonies  upon  this  continent,  would  be  to 
jeopard  their  independence  and  to  ruin  their  interests.  These  truths 
ought  everywhere  throughout  this  continent  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  public  mind  ;  but  what  can  the  United  States  do  to  resist  such 
European  interference  whilst  the  Spanish  American  republics  con- 
tinue to  weaken  themselves  by  division  and  civil  war,  and  deprive 
themselves  of  the  ability  of  doing  anything  for  their  own  protec- 
tion? 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  States  which 
formerly  composed  the  republic  of  Central  America,  arc  ot  a  char-  j 
acter  in  which  this.government  has  always  felt  a  lively  interest.     On  J 
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the  22d  of  November,  1822,  after  the  Central  American  States  had 
achieved  their  independence  of  Spain,  but  before  they  were  united 
under  a  common  government,  the  Congress  of  St.  Salvador  passed 
an  act  declaring  that  State  a  member  of  our  Union,  and  Messrs. 
Aree  and  Rodriguez  were  sent  hither  to  negotiate  with  this  govern- 
ment upon  the  subject.  No  formal  answer  was  given  to  the  appli- 
cation; but  the  regard  ot  our  country,  and  the  confidence  in  its 
institutions  which  it  implied,  deserve  to  be  held  in  respectful  re- 
membrance. 

The  federation  of  Central  America  had  not  long  been  formed, 
when  its  government  accredited  to  that  of  the  United  States  a 
minister  plenipotentiary,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  this 
city  on  the  9th  of  December,  1826.  This  treaty  was  on  a  basis  more 
liberal  than  any  which  had  previously  been  concluded  by  the  United 
States.  Although  from  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  com- 
mercial marine  of  that  republic,  there  might  have  been  cause  to  ap- 
prehend that  some  ot  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  though  reciprocal 
in  terms,  would  prove  unequal  in  their  operation,  it  is  believed  that 
no  complaints  of  this  character  were  made,  and  that,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  cause  for  them.  Under  the  authority  of  the  treaty,  con- 
sumers in  Central  America  of  articles  from  Europe  or  the  East 
Indies  derived  advantages  from  the  competition  of  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  of  merchants  of  the  United  States  in  supplying  them, 
far  outweighing  any  benefits  which  that  country  could  possibly 
have  enjo)'ed  from  interposing  impediments  to  the  admission  of 
our  vessels  and  their  cargoes.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
conviction  of  the  Central  American  government  itself,  so  long  as  it 
existed-  You  will  notice  that  the  treaty  was  to  last  twelve  years 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications;  and  that  it  did 
not  contain  the  clause  which  has  since  been  introduced  into  many 
of  our  treaties,  providing  for  its  continuance.  In  consequence  of 
this,  in  1838,  shortly  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  Mr, 
De  Witt,  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Guatemala, 
was  empowered  and  instructed  to  renew  it.  The  new  treaty  was 
accordingly  signed  on  the  14th  July.  1838.  It  contained  a  stipula- 
tion that  the  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged  in  this  city  within 
eight  months  from  its  date.  Mr.  De  Witt,  having  received  leave  of 
absence  from  his  post,  quitted  that  country  before  the  treaty  had 
been  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  Central  America  ;  and  when 
he  reached  the  United  States,  bringing  the  treaty  with  him,  the 
period  limited  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  had  expired.    In 
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government  of  Guatemala  is  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  negotia- 
tion, a  person  may  also  be  empowered  lor  the  same  purpose  on 
its  part.  As  it  cannot  be  anticipated  that  the  Gualemalian  gov- 
ernment will  object  to  the  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  De  Witt  and  Mr. 
Alvarez,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  governments,  on  the  14th 
July.  1838,  you  may  propose  the  adoption  of  that  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Guatemala.  It  is  almost  literally  identical 
with  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  federation  of 
Central  America  of  the  5th  December,  1826.  The  variations  be- 
tween them  are  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  extract  from  the 
instructions  of  this  department  to  Mr.  De  Witt  of  the  28th  of 
March,  t838. 

You  are  also  herewith  furnished  with  a  full  power  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  republic  of  San  Salvador.  Similar 
treaties  with  the  other  States  of  Central  America  would  probably 
be  useful  in  fostering  our  trade  with  them,  and  in  protecting  our 
citizens  who  may  visit  or  reside  in  their  territories.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, deemed  advisable  to  empower  you  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  either  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  or  Costa  Rica,  until  you  shall 
have  communicated  to  (he  department  more  full  and  authentic 
statistical  information  in  regard  to  those  States  than  that  which  it 
now  possesses.  You  will  accordingly  be  diligent  m  collecting  this 
information,  which  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  department 
should  receive  without  any  delay  which  can  be  avoided. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
To  Elijah  Hise,  Esq.,  Ac,  &c..  Ac. 


[TMe  ab<n>e  If  Iter  appears  as  Doeument  6.  1 
dent.  iSt/i  July.  \%%0, pp.  92-96.] 


\  Special  Message  of  Presi- 


31»l  CoDgrut,  Ist  Sesnon.  291b  Aueuit,  164B. 

House  Ei.  Doc.  No.  75. 
In  Vol  10. 

(Xr.  Bnckaniii  1a  Mr.  Hempstead.) 

Department  of  State, 

Washington.  August  29.  184S. 
Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  Ihe  29th  ultimo,  and  have  to 
tliank  you  for  the  information  it  contains.  Vou  will  please  give  your 


attention  to  all  matters  of  interest  transpiring  at  or  near  your  ( 
sulate,  and   report   them   promptly   to  the  department.     I   have  to 
request  that,  in   conformity   with  your  general  instructions,   your 
despatches  may  be  regularly  numbered. 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 

JAMES  BUCHANAN.J 
Christopher  HEMPSTEAn.  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Belize. 

[The  above  Utter  appears  as   Dot-umrnt   3S, 
President,  18/A  jfuly,  1850,/.  312.] 


3lit  Coagios,  tit  Senloa. 
Hook  Ex.  I>>c  No.  75. 
In  Vol.  10. 

'.  Bnchuiaii  to  Mr.  Bancroft.} 
[Extract.^ 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  October  23,  18. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  93  inclusive  have  been  duly  received 
at  this  department.  Mr.  Joachim  de  Osma,  late  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  (rom  Peru  to  the  United  States, 
passed  through  this  city  a  few  days  ago  on  his  way  from  Lima  to 
London  to  represent  his  country  in  the  same  character  in  Great 
Britain.  My  official  and  personal  intercourse  with  that  gentleman 
was  highly  satisfactory  throughout  his  mission. 

He  is  an  able  and   estimable  man,  and  his  principles  and  feelings 
are  all  opposed  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  c 
other  European  nations  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Spanis 
American  republics  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  Osma  informed  me,  in  conversation,  that  Sefior  Castro,  lid 
governor  of  Costa   Rica,  as  he   had   been   credibly  informed,   hadi 
offered   to  place  that  State  under  the  protection  of  the  British  gOT4 
ernment.     He  will  himself  communicate  the  details  to  you.     You  ' 
will  perceive  from  the  enclosed  extract  from  the  instructions  given 
by  this  department  to  Mr.  Hise,  our  charge  d'affaires  to  Guatemala, 
in  what  light  the  President  would  view  the  conduct  of  thai  goveriKj 
ment  should  they  accept  this  offer.     Although,  for  the  present,  ll 
am  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  positive  instructions  on  the  sub 
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ject,  yet,  nevertheless,  you  will  be  vigilant  in  ascertaining  whetlicr 
the  information  of  Mr.  Osma  be  well  founded  ;  and  should  lliis  prove 
to  be  the  case,  in  preventing,  unofficially  and  by  conversalion  in  the 
proper  quarter,  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  protectorate. 

[The  above   letter  appears  as  Document  22,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  \%lh  July,  1850,/.  22 T.] 


3ltl  Ciagfess,  1st  Session. 
Hou«  Ei.  Doc.  No.  75. 


2«h  October.  ia4a. 


In  Vol  10. 


(Xr.  KIse  to  Mr.  Rurliaiian.) 
\Extracts^^ 

Honduras,  Port  of  Omoa. 

October  26th,  1848. 
Sir:  My  health  having  improved  at  Havana,  I  left  that  city  on 
the  I2th  of  October  instant,  the  earliest  opportunity  that  occurred, 
and  embarked  on  the  brigantine  Leguno  Lempromana,  for  the  port 
of  Isabel,  of  the  Golfo  Dolce,  State  of  Guatemala.  Owing  to  the 
light  and  variable  winds  and  calms,  we  have  had,  so  far,  a  long  and 
tedious  passage  — eight  days  to  Truxillo,  and  six  days  to  the  port  of 
Omoa;  from  whence  we  set  sail  to-morrow  for  Isabel,  at  which 
place  we  hope  to  arrive  in  a  few  days,  and  from  whence  I  shall  set 
forth  immediately  on  mules  for  the  City  of  Guatemala.  My  health 
has,  I  think,  continued  to  improve  on  the  passage  so 
far;  and  if  I  can  get  fairly  off  from  Isabel  without  a  relapse.  I  hope 
to  reach  Guatemala  from  that  point  in  seven  or  ten  days.  I  informed 
the  department,  in  my  letter  from  Havana,  that  Carrera's  govern- 
ment in  Guatemala  was  overthrown,  and  he  banished  the  country. 
It  seems  that  Don  Juan  Antonio  Martinez  has  been  appointed  pro- 
visional president,  The  port  of  Truxillo  is  not  good  ;  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  indentation  of  the  coast,  beginning  at  Cape  Honduras, 
and  reaching  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  west,  protected  only  on 
(he  southeast  and  southwest — otherwise  exposed.  The  town,  in. 
eluding  the  blacks  and  Caribs,  and  all  colors,  has  a  population  of 
15,000  souls,  or  thereabouts  ;  its  trade  is  inconsiderable,  and  mostly 
jn  the  hands  of  the  English  :  it  consists  of  exports  of  mahogany, 
Santa  Maria  wood,  and  dye  woods  ;  imports  liquors  and  British  dry 
goods.  The  port  of  Omoa  is  small  and  shallow,  but  safe  for  such 
vessels  as  may  or  can  enter  it ;  from  two  to  five  fathoms  is  its  depth  ; 


its  trade  similar  to  that  of  Tmxillo, ; 


1  English  hands;  its  popu- 


laUou  is  about  i.ooo,  all  told.  Our  consul,  Mr,  Sollin,  resides  here- 
There  is  a  good  harbor  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  east  of  Omoa, 
called  the  port  of  Caraiho,  but  there  is  no  town  or  village  at  it. 

We  passed  in  lull  view,  in  sailing  from  Truxillo  to  Omoa.  a  group 
of  islands,  of  which  Raatan  is  the  most  considerable,  all  of  which,  I 
learn,  have  been  claimed  and  occupied  by  Great  Britain  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  Slate  of  Honduras,  including  the  region 
bounded  by  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  the  coast  extending 
from  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios  to  the  Rio  Dolce,  is  a  most  mag- 
nificent country,  unsurpassed  in  scenes  of  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  aspect,  and  unrivalled  in  respect  to  its  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are,  or  rather  migiit  be,  its  min- 
eral productions:  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  cochineal  and 
indigo,  dye-woods  of  various  kinds,  valuable  timber  o(  several  kinds, 
and  ail  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  are,  or  might  become,  its  productions 
from  the  soil,  and  form  part  of  its  exports.  The  soil  of  this  country, 
as  I  am  informed,  is  of  great  and  exhaustless  fertility  ;  yet  the  very 
best  portion  of  this  valuable  country  has  been  appropriated  by  Great 
Britain  to  herself,  including  the  islands  above  named,  in  violation  of 
the  plain  territorial  rights  of  the  States  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua- 
The  island  of  Kaatan  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  inthe 
world  of  the  same  extent,  f  have  seen  a  map  of  Truxillo.  prepared 
by  direction  of  the  British  government,  on  which  is  laid  down  the 
boundary  of  the  country  which  the  English  government  occupy 
in  part,  and  intend  to  occupy  altogether,  and  claim  the  right  to 
occupy  as  the  allies  and  protectors  of  the  Mosquito  Indians — a 
besotted,  brutal,  ignorant  race  of  Indians  who  had  never  had  such 
a  thing  as  a  government  since  the  days  of  the  dominion  of  old  Spain 
commenced,  and  who,  since  the  termination  of  that  dominion,  have 
been  embraced  within  the  boundaries  and  remained  under  the 
dominion  of  the  States  of  Central  America.  Yet  the  British  govern- 
ment pretend  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  independent  Mosquito 
kingdom,  for  which  they  have  selected,  as  I  am  informed,  a  half 
negro  and  half  Indian  as  the  King,  crowned  him  at  the  Belize,  lionized 
him  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and,  as  his  friend  and  ally,  they  occupy  his 
pretended  kingdom,  to  which  they  have  assigned  a  boundary  at 
their  own  discretion  :  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Juan 
de  Nicaragua,  embracing  the  same;  running  thence  with  the  river, 
embracing  the  same  for  some  one  or  two  hundred  miles  ;  and  run- 
ning thence  an  arbitrary  line  through  the  States  of  Nicaragua  and 
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Honduras,  embracing  some  of  their  imporlanl  towns,  to  a  p<jiat  in 
the  State  ul  Honduras  indicated  on  the  map  aforesaid  ;  thence  another 
arbitrary  line  running  north  until  it  strikes  the  Roonan  river ;  thence 
with  this  river  to  the  sea  just  east  of  Truxillo ;  thence  with  the  coast 
to  the  beginning,  embracing  some  three  or  five  degrees  of  latitude 
and  three  degrees  of  longitude,  and  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  tlic  San  Juan  to  the  Cape  Gracias  u  Dios;  thence  west 
tii  Truxilto.  Shall  this  be  permitted  ?  The  States  ol  Central  America 
cannot  prevent  it.  They  have  protested  against  it,  formally,  in 
strong  terms ;  but  this  is  all  they  can  do.  There  can  and  will  be  no 
effectual  means  of  preventing  "the  spread  of  British  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Central  America,  unless  the  government  ol  the  United 
States  interferes,  firmly  interferes,  and  shall  carry  out  that  cele- 
brated declaration  made  by  President  Monroe  ofKcially  — c//«  favored 
by  the  Congress  and  nation  at  large,  and  noiv  approved  at  least  by 
the  present  administration  and  its  friends  '  to  wit:  \Yom  can  reler 
to  it.]  1  have  not  been  charged  with  this  subject,  "nor  instructed 
particularly  to  lake  any  action  upon  it."  Indeed,  1  could  do  nothing 
more  "  than  to  say  to  the  States  of  Central  America,  Be  ttrm,  do  not 
yield,  protest,''  &c.  They  cannot  fight  England!  I  will  not  close 
this  letter  until  1  reach  Isabel. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  vary  the  arrangements  with  the  con- 
tractors for  the  mail  steamers,  so  as  to  require  them  to  deliver 
the  mail  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  instead  of 
Chagres?  inasmuch  as  time  and  expense  may  be  saved,  there 
being  from  thence  water  communication  by  the  said  Kio  San 
Juan,  the  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon,  Lo  a  point  within  an  easy 
day's  journey  of  the  port  of  Realejo,  an  excellent  port  of  the  Pacific 
and  a  good  road  leading  to  it ;  thus  the  travel  across  that  infernal 
Isthmus  ot  Panama,  over  the  worst  road  upon  earth,  would  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  sea  voyage  from  Panama  to  the  said  port  of 
Kealejo ;  and  should  not  the  said  contractors  be  required  to  touch  at 
some  of  the  ports  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  either  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  side  ?  The  British  steamers  that  touch  at  Chagres 
also  take  the  port  of  San  Juan  in  their  route  through  these  seas,  and 
have  seized  that  port  and  established  tariff  regulations,  have  a 
custom-house  and  collector,  and  demand  tribute  from  all  nations  for 
the  privilege  ol  entering  a  port  of  Central  America,  to  enter  which, 
with  their  vessels,  they  have  as  much  right  as  Great  Britain.  The 
English  claim  the  right  to  occupy  this  country,  above  described, 
by  virtue  of  a  pretended    treaty  with    a    trumped   up    pretended 


charge  d'affaires  near  the  Court  of  London  by  the  government  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Nicaragua,  with  the  object  of  sustaining  the 
rights  of  his  country  to  the  territory  of  Mosquito,  and  especially  to 
the  port  of  San  Juan,  which  was  occupied  in  the  begintiiog  of 
January  last  by  British  forces,  he  is  now  in  this  city,  on  his  way  to 
the  place  of  his  destination. 

The  government  of  Nicaragua,  in  conferring  upon  the  under- 
signed the  important  charge,  has  especially  authorized  him  to  make 
known  the  measure  to  the  respected  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  it  may,  if  it  should  judge  proper,  instruct  its 
minister  plenipotentiary  residing  in  London,  not  only  to  sustain  the 
rights  of  Nicaragua  so  tar  as  they  may  be  compatible  with  the 
political  and  commercial  interests  of  this  republic,  but  also  to 
regulate  the  terms  on  which  the  government  of  the  Union  might 
afford  to  Nicaragua  its  friendly  offices  on  the  grave  affair  now  in 
question. 

The  government  of  Nicaragua  cherishes  a  well-founded  hope  I 
that  the  government  of  the  Union,  firmly  adhering  to  its  principle 
of  resisting  all  foreign    intervention  in  America,    and    that   being   ' 
well  persuaded  of  the  immense  advantages  which  such  a  measure 
may  produce  hereafter  lo  both  countries,  will  not  hesitate  to  order 
such  steps  to  be  taken  as  may  be  efTective,  before  things  reach  a  1 
point  in  which  the  remedy  now  believed  to  be  sufficient  will  prove 
of  no  avail. 

The  undersigned  will  not  now  enter  into  any  other  particulars, 
as  everything  which  his  humble  pen  could  convey  has  already  been 
said  in  the  communication  addressed  to  Your  Excellency  by  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Nicaragua  on  the  12th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1847,  and  the  6th  of  March,  1848,  to  which  our  cabinet  is 
still  anxiously  awaiting  the  answer.  !f,  however.  Your  Excellency 
should  consider  it  proper,  either  from  not  having  received  those  I 
papers  or  Irom  want  of  further  information  on  the  subject,  the  i 
undersigned  would  willingly  make  it  his  duty  to  afford  any  par- 
ticular which  may  conduce  to  the  end  desired. 

The  undersigned  prays  Your  Excellency  to  deign  to  submit  to  " 
his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  American  Union  all  that  is  here  1 
said,  and  to  address  the  answer  to  New  York  to  the  care  of  Sefior  I 
A.J.  de  San  Martin,  the  editor  of  the  "  Cronica,"  No.  87  Cedar  , 
Street,  who  will  send  it  to  London,  in  case  the  undersigned  should 
have  quilted  New  York  before  its  arrival. 

The  nature  of  the  affair  is  so  serious,  and  it  requires  so  much  i 
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precaution,  ihal  the  undersigned  finds  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  depriving  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  personally  presenting  his 
respects  to  his  Excellency  the  President,  He,  however,  hopes  that 
he  may  be  able  to  do  so  without  reserve  by  this  communication, 
and  also  to  assure  Your  Excellency  of  his  great  esteem  and  con. 
sideration. 

FRANCIS  CASTELLAN. 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  ok  Foreign  Akkairh 

of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

NOTE.^/l  docs  not  appear  from  the  records  of  the  Dcpartiiniil  pf 
Slate  that  the  foregoing  coinmunication  was  answered  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Polk. 

{The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  5,  iit  Special  Afessage  of 
President,  18///  July,  1850,;'.  91.) 


J7lh  November,  1648. 


3  lit  Coagress.  1st  Session. 
House  Ex.  Doe.  No.  75. 
InVoL   10. 

(Mr.  Bancroft  to  Xr.  BncIiaDan,} 

[Extract.] 

American  Legation, 
London.  November  17,  1848. 
Your  No.  41  and  its  enclosure  are  received.  1  shall  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Peruvian  minister  on  his  arrival,  and  ex- 
plain to  him,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  influences  which  will  sway  this 
government  in  its  decision  on  the  very  important  political  and  ter. 
ritorial  question  to  which  you  refer. 

[The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  23,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  \%lh  July,  1850.  pp.  221-222.] 


5lh  December.  184«. 


30tti  Congres.  2d  Sestlon. 
House  Ex.  Doc.  1. 
In  VoL  I. 

(Annnal  HesMige  of  tho  Prmifdt-nt  of  lUc  rnilcil  Stjitfs.) 

[Extract.] 

"Advantageous  treaties  of  commerce    have    been    concluded 
within  the  last  four  years  with  New  Granada,  etc." 

JAMES  K.  FOLK. 
Washington,  DccetDber  5,  1848, 


30lh  CooKKs,  2d  Sealon.  1 1th  December.  1&4&" 

Senate  Mh.  Doc  I. 
In  Vol  I. 

Memorial  of  William  H.  Aspinwall,  John  L.  Stephens  and  Henry 
Chauncey  in  regard  to  construction  of  a  railway  over  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  December  ii,  1848. 

[Omitted.] 


3tsl  CongtesE,  lit  Session. 
HouK  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75. 
In  VoL  10. 


Sir: 


(Mr.  Uise  to  Mr.  BnchaiiBii.) 
[Ex/raets.] 
Republic  of  Guatemala,  Citv  of  Guatemala, 
December  20,  1 


20tEi  December  1348    ^^H 


The  States  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  San  Salvador  have  each 
published  to  the  world  protest  against  the  British  occupation  of  the 
Mosquito  country  and  the  port  o(  San  Juan,  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion printed  copies  of  these  protests.  I  confidently  expect  that  the 
government  of  Guatemala  (when  there  is  one  in  being)  will  also 
concur  in  such  protest.  Costa  Rica  is  said  to  be  under  British  in- 
fluence. I  have  learned  from  report  merely  that  the  ports  of  San 
Salvador  have  been  blockaded  by  the  British  man-of-war  Champion; 
the  object  being  to  compel  the  State  of  San  Salvador  to  pay  her 
pro  rota  portion  of  pecuniary  demands  held  by  British  subjects 
against  the  former  federal  government  of  Central  America. 

I  will  say  here  that  I  deem  it  to  be  necessary  that  an  American 
man  of-war  should  occasionally  make  its  appearance  in  the  ports  of 
Central  America,  to  inspire  the  people  and  governments  of  these 
States  with  due  respect  for  our  country.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
commerce  of  this  country  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the 
British.  English  merchantmen  are  constantly  in  their  ports,  and 
English  men-of-war  constantly  hovering  on  ail  ihcir  coasts,  and  I 
have  not  known  or  heard  of  one  American  merchantman  or  man-of- 
war  being  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Central  America  since  I  have  been 
in  the  country,  or  in.  its  neighborhood.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that 
Great  Britain  designs  to  become  the  owner  and  occupant,  by  force 
or  stratagem,  of  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of 
Nicaragua,  which  will  be  the  points  of  termination  of  the  canal 
communication   between  the   Iwu  oceans,  as  contemplated  to  be 


28y 

Eea  by  the  route  of  the  Riu  San  Juan,  de  Nicaragua  and 
,    lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon  to  the  Pacific. 

This  is  believed  by  the  most  iiiteHig^ent  men  who  have  given  the 
subject  much  investigation,  to  be  the  most  if  not  the  only  prac- 
ticable route  for  a  canal  between  the  two  seas  Irom  Darien  to 
Tobasco.  Our  acquisition  of  the  ports  of  CaliJornia  has  tempted 
the  British  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  ports  of  this  distracted  country, 
which  they  will  undoubtedly  seize,  in  my  opinion,  unless  prevented 
by  the  firm  interposition  of  our  government,  I  will  send  to  the 
department  such  documents  as  I  may  procure  here  that  bear  on  this 
important  subject.  *  ♦  •  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  give  me 
authority  to  make  treaties  with  each  and  all  the  states  of  Central 
America,  equally  with  Nicaragua,  to  secure  the  right  of  way  over 
and  through  such  communications,  by  land  or  water,  between 
the  oceans  as  now  exist,  or  may  be  hereafter  made 
through  her  dominions?  I  think  I  can  treat,  with  all 
these  States  by  ^leans  o(  commissioners  sent  by  their  govern- 
ments to  Guatemala  for  the  purpose.  But  it  is  certain  that  I 
cannot  visit  the  capitals  of  the  other  Slates  for  the  purpose ; 
lor  such  is  the  enormous  expense  of  travelling  in  this  country,  that  I 
could  not  afford  it,  were  my  salary  even  doubled.  But  1  doubt  not 
they  will  send  commissioners  here,  with  ample  powers  to  treat. 
San  Salvador  has  addressed  me  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial 
treaty  in  writing.  I  have  answered  requesting  that  they  send  a 
commissioner  to  Guatemala,  San  Salvador  has  passed  a  decree 
exempting  American  mail  vessels  in  the  Pacific  from  tonnage  duties 
or  p'^rt  charges  for  five  years,  showing  thus  a  *vish  to  induce  such 
vessels  (steamers)  to  touch  in  some  of  her  ports.  *  *  *  [ 
send  herewith  a  manifesto,  published  by  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  from  which  you  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Patrick 
Walker,  professing  to  be  the  consul-general  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  pretended  Musquito  kingdom,  assuming  to  be  guardian  of  their 
infant  King  (crowned  at  Jamaica),  and  on  behalf  of  that  kingdom, 
on  the  isl  of  January,  1S48,  took,  with  the  assistance  of  a  British 
man  uf  war,  forcible  possession  of  the  port  ol  San  Juan  de  Nicar- 
agua, then  held  and  occupied  by  Nicaragua.  On  the  9th  of  the 
same  month  the  troops  of  Nicaragua  retook  this  port,  and  two 
prisoners  (Hodgson  and  Little),  with  the  property  which  had  been 
before  taken  from  them,  and  restored  their  Hag;  and  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1S48,  G.  G.  Loch,  commodore  of  the  British  man-of- 
war  Alarm,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  consisting  of  the 


said  vessel  and  crew,  again  took  forcible  possession  of  said 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  from  the  lake 
to  the  sea  ;  and,  as  before,  tore  down  the  Nicaragua  flag  and  re- 
stored what  was  claimed  to  be  the  Musquito  flag;  and  whilst  affairs 
were  in  this  condition,  the  treaty  herewith  enclosed  was  concluded. 
I  send  a  printed  copy  of  the  decree  of  the  State  of  San  Salvadcw, 
alluded  to  above,     *    *    * 


With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 


ELIJAH  HISl 

[The  aboi'e  Utter  appears  as  Document  8  in  Special  Message  of  Presi- 
dent,  i8//r  July.  iS$o,  pp.  loo-ioi.] 


I2Ui  Jtatary,  IbVK  | 

inuary  12,  iS^qH^^ 


31st  Coagtest,  la  Scslon. 
HouieEi.DocNo.75. 
la  VoL  10. 

(Mr.  Bancrufl  to  Mr.  Burbaiian.) 

lExtract.] 
United  States  Legation, 

London,  January  12,  i& 

Your  despatch  No.  41  directed  my  attention  to  Mr.  Joaquin  de 
Osma.  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Nicaragua,  That  gentle- 
man expressed  himself  to  me  as  unwilling  to  have  his  name  used, 
in  any  way,  in  any  conversation  on  the  affairs  of  Central  America. 

The  subject  is,  however,  again  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Francisco  Castellon,  as  charge  d'affaires  of  Nicaragua 
near  the  British  government,  and  o(  Mr.  J.  de  Marcoleta,  charge 
d'affaires  of  the  same  republic  in  Belgium.  They  are  come  to 
settle  the  affair  of  St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua  with  this  government,  and 
are  naturally  very  solicitous  of  friendly  relations  with  our  govern- 
ment. I  think  it  proper  to  state  to  you  my  opinion  that  Lord  Pal- 
raerslon  will  not  recede,  I  have,  of  course,  taken  no  part  except  to 
receive  from  them  such  information  as  they  have  to  oflfer.  They 
will  send  me  some  answers  to  the  inquiries  you  proposed  to  Mr. 
Hise,  of  which  you  sent  me  a  copy  with  your  No.  41.  These  will 
be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  received.  They  will  also  communi- 
cate to  me,  as  one  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  note  which  they  are 
preparing  to  Lord  Palmerston,  setting  forth  their  rights  to  San 
Juan.  Meantime  you  wilt  find  the  British  side  of  the  question  very 
fully  set  forth  in  the  printed  correspondence  respecting  I 


quito  territory,  which  accompanies  this  despatch.  I  am  told  also  by 
the  agents  of  Nicaragua  here,  that  their  country  is  represented  at 
Washington. 

[  The   above   Utter   appears  as  Doeument  24,  tn  Special  Message  of 
President,  xZth  July,  1850,/.  322.] 


30th  CongtesL.  2d  Seadoo.  16th  Jjnoary.  1849. 

House  Doc  No.  26. 
Id  VoL  I. 

Report  to  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  on  Naval 
ABairs,  made  by  F.  B.  King,  recommending  that  petition  o(  VV.  H. 
Aspinwall,  John  L.  Stephens  and  Henry  Chauncey  be  granted,  and 
that  a  grant  of  $250,000  a  year  be  made  to  aid  in  building  railroad 
across  the  isthmus.  January  16,  1849, 
(Omitted.) 


3Irt  CoOKKBi  I(t  Sncioa.  26tfi  January.  1849. 

HoukEx.DocNo.75. 

In  Vol.  to. 

(Mr.  Bancrolt  \»  Mr.  BDchanan.) 

\Extract:\ 

United  States  Legation, 

London,  January  26,  1849, 
Lord  Palmerston   has  issued  an  order  to  the  West  India  Packet 
Company,  to  call  St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua  "Greytown."     This  is  an 
indication  of  his  lordship's  policy. 

{The  above   letter   appears  as  Document  25,   in  Special  Messare  of 
Presideut,  \%th  July,  1850,/.  222.] 

31tt  Owgrea,  Jtt  Sadon.  7th  February,  IS49. 

Howe  Ex.  Doc  No.  75. 
In  Vol  10. 

(Sir.  Itaacroft  lo  Mr.  BiK-hanan.) 

{Extract.^ 

Paris,  February  7.  1849. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  note,  by  which   you  will  perceive  that  Bel- 
gium   has   undertaken  a   mediating   office    between     England    and 
Nicaragua.     Our  good  wishes  and  influence  are  naturally  much  de- 
sired by  the  representative  of  the  latter  power. 


IlKCLOSURE.) 

Bkuzellbs,  le  ii  Janvier,  1849. 
Monsieur  le  Chaise  d'Affaircs:  j'ai  I'honncur  de  vous  faire  connaitre,  en 
reponse.  h  votre  demi&^  communication,  que  le  Roi,  mon  august  so\-enin, 
volontieis  a  interposer  sa  mediation  entre  les  Etats  de  Nicaragua  et  de 
Honduras  et  la  Grande  Bretagne,  pour  le  reglement  des  dilficultife  qui  se  sont 
prodiutes  dans  les  demiefs  temps.  Vous  ^tes  des  lors  autoris^  Monsieur  le 
Charge  d'Affaire^  a  vous  mettre  directement  en  rapport  avec  le  cs^inct  partic- 
nlicr  de  sa  Majeste. 

Agreez,  4c,  Ac. 

DE  HOFFSCHMIT. 
Le  Ministry  des  Affaires  Estrangeres. 
A  Monsieur  de  Marcolkta, 

Chaig<i  d' Affaires,  &c..  Ac,  Ac. 

[  TAe  abffi'e  Utter  and  iHclosure  appear  as   Document  26,  in 
Message  0/ President ,  iSt/i  July,  1850,/.  222.]. 


8th  FcfaRonr.  I 
HouK  Ex.  E)oc.  No.  75. 
In  VoU  10. 

(Mr.  IliM  lu  tbv  Swreliir}  of  Slat«.) 

\Exlracts:\ 

Guatemala,  February  S.  IS 

Sir;  I  send  herewith  the  San  Salvador  Gazette,  which  cuDta 
communication  from  Jos6  de  Marculelta,  charg6  d'aS.iires  from 
government  oi  Nicaragua  to  Paris,  to  the  British  minister,  1 
Palnierston,  on  the  Mosquito  question.  It  might  be  urged,  in  addTi 
tion,  that  old  Spanish  grants,  issued  during  the  dominion  o(  Old 
Spain,  cover  a  great  portion  of  the  country  and  coasts  now  claimed 
and  occupied  by  the  English,  under  the  shallow  pretext  and  sublcr- 
luge  of  protector  oE  the  Mosquito  kingdom,  under  a  treaty  with  a 
person  who  was  manufactured  into  a  king  for  the  purpose.  On  this 
subject  I  refer  your  excellency  to  my  previous  letters  and  despatches, 
for  information  on  the  Mosquito  question. 

*»•*»»♦# 

I  send  you  the  Guatemalian  Gazette  of  the  31st  January,  contain- 
ing  the  correspondence  and  addresses  on  the  subject  of,  and  delivered 
at.  my  presentation.  I  have  already  addressed  a  note  to  Ro<iriguez. 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  is  referred  to  the  treaty 
ol  1826  with  Central  America,  and  the  De  Witt  treaty  (unratified) 


iiy  \.uiirauaeaj      1 


of  1838,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty  with  this  republic,  it  being'  de- 
termined to-day.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer,  I  am  in  com- 
munication with  the  governments  of  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 
who  will  send  commissioners  here,  with  a  view  of  treating  with 
the  United  States,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  they  hear  of 
the  selllement  of  affairs  here.  I  have  also  written  to  the  Foreign 
Department  of  the  State  of  Costa  Rica,  to  send  a  commissioner 
here  to  treat.  Yet  I  have  no  express  authority  to  make  treaties 
with  any  of  these  stales,  e.\cept  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador  ;  but 
my  general  instructions  would  seem  to  require  that  !  should  confer 
with  all  the  Stales  of  Central  America.  It  would  be  well  to  give 
me  full  authority  to  make  reciprocity  treaties  with  all  these  states, 
which  I  can  do  if  they  will  send  commissioners  here;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will,  for  Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador  have  already 
written  to  that  effect,  1  send  a  page  of  the  Nicaragua  Casette, 
jr  a  correspondence  between  W.  D.  Christie  and  S,  Salinas, 
;ul  general  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  near  the  court 
^Kingdom— \\-\&  latter  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 

ble  that  the  United  States  will  permit  England  to 

,me  she   has  commenced   with    this  part  of  North 

result  in  her  colonizing  this  magnificent  coun- 

merica,  to  monopolize  its  commerce,  and  either  to 

prevent  altogether  the  making  of  a  canal  through 

my  letters  and  newspapers  to  the  latest  dates. 
With  great  respect,  your  servant, 

E.  HISE. 
on.  Secretary  of  State 

Of  the  United  States  of  America. 
\The  above  letter  appears  as  Doaunent  9,  in  Special  Message  of  Presi- 
dent, \%thj}ily,  1850, /y.  101-I02.1 


30tli  Coogtca.  2&  Sosioa.  20lh  February,  IS49. 

House  Doc.  145. 
lo  VoL2. 

Report  to  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  on  Investiga- 
tion of  certain  routes  lor  canal  or  railroad  between  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  made  by  John  A.  Rockwell ;  February  20, 1849.  (679 
pages.) 

[Omitted.] 


292 


[iNCLOSURE.] 

Bkiikllbs,  tc  II  Janvier,  1849. 
r  le  Charge  d'Affaires:  j'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  feire  connaitre,  en 
reponse,  A  votre  demi^re  communication,  que  le  Roi,  mon  august  soverain, 
consent  volontiers  a  interposer  sa  mediation  entre  les  Eiats  de  Nicaragua  et  de 
Honduras  et  la  Grande  Bretagne,  pour  le  reglement  des  difficulti^  qui  se  sont 
prodiutes  dans  les  demiers  temps.  Vous  ftes  des  lors  autoris6,  Monsieur  le 
Charg^  d'Affaires,  a  vous  mettre  directcmeni  en  rappon  avec  le  cabinet  partic- 
ulier  de  sa  Majeste. 

Agrees,  4c,  Ac, 

DE  HOFFSCHMIT. 
Le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Estrangcres. 
A  Monsieur  de  Maxcolzta, 

Charge  d'Affaires,  &c.,  &c.,  &c, 

[  T/ie  above  tttter  and  indosure  appear  as   Document  26,   in 
Message  of  Presideni,  i8//(  July,  1850,^.  222.] 


8th  Fd>ro»ry,  J849. 


:  1849,  I 

I4^H 


3ltl  Congrcsk  Iri  Seaiion. 
Howe  Ei.  Doc.  No.  75. 
In  VoU  10. 

(Mr.  HtM  U  the  S«4;reUr}-  uf  SUte.) 

^Extracts.'] 

Guatemala.  February  8.  1841 
Sir:  I  send  herewith  the  San  Salvador  Gaselte,  which  contains  a 
communication  from  Jos6  de  Marcoletta,  charg6  d'affaires  from  the 
government  oi  Nicaragua  to  Paris,  to  the  British  minister.  Lord 
Patmerston,  on  the  Mosquito  question.  It  might  be  urged,  in  addi- 
tion, that  old  Spanish  grants,  issued  during  the  dominion  of  Old 
Spain,  cover  a  great  portion  of  the  country  and  coasts  now  claimed 
and  occupied  by  tlie  English,  under  the  shallow  pretext  and  subter- 
fuge of  protector  of  the  Mosquito  kingdom,  under  a  treaty  with  a 
person  who  was  manufactured  into  a  king  for  the  purpose.  On  this 
subject  i  refer  your  excellency  to  my  previous  letters  and  despatches, 
for  information  on  the  Mosquito  question. 

1  send  you  the  Guatemalian  Gazette  of  the  31st  January,  contain- 
ing the  correspondence  and  addresses  on  the  subject  of,  and  delivered 
at,  my  presentation.  I  have  already  addressed  a  note  to  Rodriguez, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  is  referred  to  the  treaty 
of  1826  with  Central  America,  and  the  De  Witt  treaty  (unratified) 


FiSsS,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty  with  this  republic,  it  being  de- 
termined to-day.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer.  I  am  in  com- 
munication with  the  governments  of  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 
who  will  send  commissioners  here,  with  a  view  of  treating  with 
the  United  States,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  they  hear  o( 
the  setllement  of  affairs  here.  I  have  also  written  to  the  Foreign 
Department  of  the  State  of  Costa  Rica,  to  send  a  commissioner 
here  to  treat.  Yet  I  have  no  express  authority  to  make  treaties 
with  any  of  these  states,  except  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador  ;  but 
ray  general  instructions  would  seem  to  require  that  I  should  confer 
with  all  the  States  of  Central  America.  It  would  be  well  to  give 
me  ful!  authority  to  make  reciprocity  treaties  with  all  these  states, 
which  1  can  do  if  they  will  send  commissioners  here ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will,  for  Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador  have  already 
written  to  that  effect.  I  send  a  page  of  the  Nicaragua  Gazette, 
containing  a  correspondence  between  W.  D.  Christie  and  S.  Salinas, 
the  former  consul  general  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  near  the  court 
of  the  Mosquito  Kingdom — the  latter  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Nicaragua. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  United  States  will  permit  England  to 
play  out  the  game  she  has  commenced  with  this  part  of  North 
America,  which  will  result  in  her  colonizing  this  magnificent  coun- 
try of  Central  America,  to  monopolize  its  commerce,  and  either  to 
make  herself,  or  prevent  altogether  the  making  of  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua. 

Please  send  my  letters  and  newspapers  to  the  latest  dates. 
With  great  respect,  your  servant. 

E.  HISE. 
To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State 

Of  the  United  States  of  America. 


[  The  abai'e  letter  appears  as  Document  g,  i. 
dent,  i%thyuly,  1850, /y>.  101-102.I 


Special  Message  of  Presi- 


30th  Coaercm.  2d  Sessioo.  20th  FtbruAiy,  1849. 

House  Doc  145. 
In  VoL2. 

Report  to  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  on  Investiga- 
tion of  certain  routes  for  canal  or  railroad  between  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  made  by  John  A.  Rockwell ;  February  2o,  1849.  (679 
pages.) 

[Omitted.] 


I  Tnclosure.] 

Briixelles,  le  ii  Janvier,  1S49. 
Monsieur  le  Charge  d'AfTaires;  j'ai  llionncur  de  vous  faire  coniuibc,  cn 
reponse,  .\  votre  demi^re  communication,  que  le  Roi,  raon  august  sovenin, 
consent  volontiers  a  interposer  sa  mediation  entre  les  Etats  de  Nicara^a  et  de 
Honduras  et  la  Grande  Bretagne,  poor  le  reglement  dcs  diSiculti^s  qui  se  sooi 
prodiutes  dans  les  demiers  temps.  Vous  ftes  des  lore  auioris^,  Mon^eor  le 
Charg^  d'Affaires,  k  vous  mettre  dirccteroent  en  rapport  avec  le  cabiDct  partio- 
ulier  de  sa  Majesty. 

Agree*,  Ac,  Ac, 

DE  HOFFSCHMIT. 
Le  Minisire  des  AfTaires  Estrangeres. 
A  Monsieur  dk  Marcolkta, 

Charge  d'Affaires,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

[T^e  abai'e  Utter  and  inclosurt  appear  as   Document  26.   in   Spetiai 
Message  of  President,  \%th  July,  1850,/.  222.]. 


3)1*  CmcTcst,  m  Sadon.  Stb  Fcbnurr-  >8<tl 

Hou«  Ex,  Doc.  No.  75. 
In  VoL  10. 

(Mr.  lllBC  Ui  Ibp  SPcreUrj  of  8Ut«.) 

\Extracts:\ 

Guatemala,  February  8,  1849. 
Sir:  I  send  herewith  ihe  San  Salvador  Gazette,  which  contains  a 
communication  from  Jos6  de  Marcoletta,  charg6  d'alTaires  Irom  (he 
government  ot  Nicaragua  to  Paris,  to  the  British  minister.  Lord 
Palmerston,  on  the  Mosquito  question.  It  might  be  urged,  in  addi- 
lion,  that  old  Spanish  grants,  issued  during  the  dominion  of  Old 
Spain,  cover  a  great  portion  of  the  country  and  coasts  now  claimed 
and  occupied  by  the  English,  under  the  shallow  pretext  and  subter- 
fuge o(  protector  of  the  Mosquito  kingdom,  under  a  treaty  with  a 
pcr-son  who  was  manufactured  into  a  king  for  the  purpose.  On  this 
subject  I  refer  your  excellency  to  my  previous  lellers  and  despatches, 
for  information  on  the  Mosquito  question. 

I  send  you  the  Guatemalian  CijcZ/c  of  the  31st  January,  contain- 
ing the  correspondence  and  addresses  on  the  subject  of,  and  delivered 
at,  my  presentation.  I  have  already  addressed  a  note  to  Rodriguez, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  is  referred  to  the  treaty 
of  1826  with  Central  America,  and  the  De  Witt  treaty  (unratified) 


of  1838,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty  with  this  republic,  it  being  de- 
termined to-day.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer,  I  am  in  com- 
munication with  the  governments  of  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 
who  will  send  commissioners  here,  with  a  view  of  treating  with 
the  United  States,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  they  hear  of 
the  selllement  of  affairs  here.  I  have  also  written  to  the  Foreign 
Department  of  the  State  of  Costa  Rica,  to  send  a  commissioner 
here  to  treat.  Yet  I  have  no  express  authority  to  make  treaties 
with  any  of  these  states,  except  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador  :  but 
my  general  instructions  would  seem  to  require  that  I  should  confer 
with  all  Ihe  Slates  of  Central  America.  It  would  be  well  to  give 
me  full  authority  to  make  reciprocity  treaties  with  all  these  states, 
which  r  can  do  if  they  will  send  commissioners  here ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will,  for  Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador  have  already 
written  to  that  effect.  I  send  a  page  of  the  Nicaragua  Gazette, 
containing  a  correspondence  between  \V,  D.  Christie  and  S.  Salinas, 
the  former  consul  general  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  near  the  court 
cf  (ht  Mosquito  KingdoM~-\.\\z  latter  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Nicaragua. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  United  States  will  permit  England  to 
play  out  the  game  she  has  commenced  with  this  part  of  North 
America,  which  will  result  in  her  colonizing  this  magnificent  coun- 
try  of  Central  America,  to  monopolize  its  commerce,  and  either  to 
make  herself,  or  prevent  altogether  the  making  of  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua. 

Please  send  my  letters  and  newspapers  to  the  latest  dates. 
With  great  respect,  your  servant, 

E.  HISE. 
To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State 

Of  the  United  States  of  America. 


t  Special  Message  of  Pre  si' 


20lh  February.  '849. 


[  The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  9,  1 
dent,  l&tA  yuly,  iS$o,  pp.  101-102.] 

30tfi  CoogTMi,  2d  Sosioi]. 

H0UKD0CI45. 

In  Vol  2. 

Report  to  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  on  Investiga- 
tion of  certain  routes  for  canal  or  railroad  between  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  made  by  John  A,  Rockwell ;  February  20,  1S49.  (679 
pages.) 

[Omitted.] 


{INCLOSURE.] 

Bruxklles,  Ic  1 1  janiiicr,  1849. 
Monsieur  le  Charge  d'AfTaires:  j'ai  llionneuT  de  votis  faire  connziire,  en 
reponse,  a  voire  derail  comtnuni  cation,  que  1e  Roi,  mon  august  sovenin, 
consent  volontiere  4  imerposer  sa  mediation  entre  les  Etats  de  Xicaragoa  ei  dc 
Honduras  et  la  Grande  Breta^e,  pour  Ic  reglement  des  difficulties  qui  se  sont 
prodiutcs  dans  les  demiets  temps.  Vous  6tes  des  lors  aotorisf,  KTonsieur  k 
Charg^  d'Affaires,  a  vous  mettrc  directement  en  rapport  avec  Ic  cabinet  paitic- 
ulier  de  sa  Majesty. 

Agreez,  &c.,  4c.. 

DE  HOFFSCHMIT. 
Le  Ministre  des  Affaires  I 
A  Monsieur  dr  Makcoleta, 

Charge  d'Affaires,  Ac,  Ac,  4c. 

[T/i^  aboz'e  Utter  and  inclosure  appear  as   Document  26, 
Message  of  President,  \%th  July,  1850,/.  222.]. 


3ld  GmgTcv.  1st  Scmioa.  8th  FebruarTi  I 

Houu  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75. 
In  Vol.  10. 

(Mr.  UiM  tu  the  SecreUrf  nf  SUlo.) 

\Extracts^^ 

Guatemala,  February  8.  iJ 

Sir:  I  send  herewith  the  San  Salvador  Gasette,  which  coni 
communication  from  Jos6  de  Marcoletta,  chargfi  d'affaires  In 
government  ol  Nicaragua  to  Paris,  to  the  British  ministeia 
Palmerston,  on  the  Mosquito  question.     It  might  be  urged,  iflT 
tion,  that  old  Spanish  grants,   issued  during  the   dominion  i 
Spain,  cover  a  great  portion  of  the  country  and  coasts  now  cli 
and  occupied  by  the  English,  under  the  shallow  pretext  and  t 
fi(ge  of  protector  oi  the  Mosquito  kingdom,  under  a  treaty  i 
person  who  was  manufaciured  into  a  king  for  the  purpose, 
subject  I  refer  your  excellency  to  my  previous  letters  and  desn 
for  information  on  the  Mosquito  question. 

it  *****  =t 

I  send  you  the  Guatemalian  Gaaette  of  the  31st  January,  contain- 
ing the  correspondence  and  addresses  on  the  subject  of,  and  delivered 
at,  my  presentation.  I  have  already  addressed  a  note  to  Rodriguez, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  is  referred  to  the  treaty 
of  1826  with  Central  America,  and  the  De  Witt  treaty  (unratified) 


of  1838,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty  with  this  republic,  il  being  de- 
termined today.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer,  I  am  in  com- 
munication with  the  governments  of  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 
who  will  send  commissioners  here,  with  a  view  of  treating  with 
the  United  States,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  they  hear  of 
the  settlement  of  aSairs  here.  I  have  also  written  to  the  Foreign 
Department  of  the  State  of  Costa  Rica,  to  send  a  commissioner 
here  to  treat.  Yet  1  have  no  express  authority  to  make  treaties 
with  any  of  these  states,  except  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador  ;  but 
my  general  instructions  would  seem  to  require  that  I  should  confer 
with  all  the  States  of  Central  America,  ft  would  be  well  to  give 
me  full  authority  to  malce  reciprocity  treaties  with  all  these  states, 
which  I  can  do  if  they  will  send  commissioners  here;  and  1  have 
no  doubt  they  will,  for  Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador  have  already 
written  to  that  effect.  I  send  a  page  of  the  Nicaragua  Gasctte, 
containing  a  correspondence  between  VV.  D.  Christie  and  S.  Salinas, 
the  former  consul  general  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  near  the  court 
of  the  Mosquito  Kingdom — the  latter  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Nicaragua. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  United  States  will  permit  England  to 
play  Out  the  game  she  has  commenced  with  this  part  of  North 
America,  which  will  result  in  her  colonizing  this  magnificent  coun- 
\merica,  to  monopolize  its  commerce,  and  either  to 
r  prevent  altogether  the  making  of  a  canal  through 

hd  my  letters  and  newspapers  to  the  latest  dates. 
With  great  respect,  your  servant, 

E.  HISE. 
\  Secretary  of  State 

Of  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
f  kltcr  appears  as  Document  9,  ik  Special  Menage  of  Presi- 
J/j',  1850,  ;>/.  101-102.] 


20th  February,  IS49. 


In  VoL2. 

Report  to  Committee  oE  House  of  Representatives  on  Investiga- 
tion of  certain  routes  for  canal  or  railroad  between  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  made  by  John  A.  Rockwell ;  February  20,  1849,  (679 
pages.) 

[Omitted.] 


31it  Coagitu,  Id  Se^oo. 
Hou«  Ei,  Doe.  N*.  75. 
In  VoL  10. 


2itb  Famurv.  1&49. 


|Mr  nine  to  Mr.  BuHianan.) 
[Extract:] 
[No.  6.]  United  States  Legation, 

Guatemala,  Februarj-  28,  1849. 

Sir:  Since  my  last  despatch,  ot  dale  the  8th  February,  1849^ 
(No.  5  of  the  series,)  I  have  agreed,  with  the  executive  government 
of  this  republic,  upon  the  articles  ol  a  treaty,  which  I  am  now  en- 
gaged in  writing  or  copying,  and  which  I  know  will  be  ratified  by 
this  government.  It  will  contain  precisely  the  provisions  of  our 
former  treaty  with  the  federation  of  Central  America.  1  have  also 
received  letters  to-day  from  the  executive  government  ot  the  States 
ot  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  informing  me  that  those 
governments  will  send  commissioners  each  to  this  city  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  the  United  States.  I  cannot  do  wrong  in  making 
reciprocity  commercial  treaties  with  these  States,  though  (as  be- 
fore stated  in  my  last  letter)  I  have  no  express  power  to  treat  but 
with  the  States  ot  Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador, 

1  have  learned  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  are  sunk  in  the  lowest 
state  ol  ignorance  and  barbarism,  being  wholly  destitute  of  civiliza- 
tion or  regular  government.  Their  number  does  not  exceed  five 
thousand  ;  and  in  their  political  condition  they  bear  the  same  rela 
tion  to  the  States  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  that  our  Indians  oc- 
cupied, with  relation  to  our  government,  when  situated  within  the 
known  and  acknowledged  limits  of  some  oi  the  Stales  or  Territories 
of  the  Union.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Livingston,  our 
consul  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  asking  advice.  He 
was  appointed  as  consul  for  this  port  when  it  was  occupied  and  be- 
longed to  Nicaragua,  and  his  exequatur  is,  no  doubt,  from  that  gov- 
ernment. Yet  now  this  port,  having  been  wronglully  seized  by  the 
English,  is  occupied  by  them,  and  his  official  character  not  recog-- 
nized. 


To  the  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

{The  abavt  letter  appears  as  Document  10,  in  Special  Message  of  Pret 
dent,  \%thjuly,  1850, /y.  102-103.] 


3ltl  Caagitm.  M  ScmIoo. 
House  Ex.  Doc  No.  75. 
la  Vol.  10. 


9Ui  Mwch,  1849. 


(Mr.  Baocron  tu  the  S«creUrf  of  8Ute.) 

[Extract.] 

United  States  Legation. 

London,  March  9.  1849. 

The  public  mind  in  England  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  kingdom  has  too  many  colonies ;  that  by  their  ex- 
cessive number  they  are  burdensome.  The  opinion  is  spreading 
that  the  Canadas  must  be  independent  :  and  if  they  could 
exist  separately  from  us,  and  as  our  rival,  the  number  of 
friends  to  their  emancipation  would  increase.  Yet  with  all 
this  tendency  to  new  and  more  liberal  measures,  Great  Britain  often 
(ollows  her  old  traditions  of  a  policy  of  aggrandizement.  As  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  isles  form  her  mili- 
tary stations,  so  she  flanks  us  by  a  strong  fortress  at  Halifax,  seeks 
to  overawe  us  by  another  at  Bermuda,  and  now,  as  we  are  gaining 
greatness  in  the  Pacific,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  Mosquito 
tribe  of  Indians,  she  has  seized  the  key  to  the  passage  to  the  Pacific 
by  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  has  changed  the  name  of  the  town  of 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  to  Greytown,  This  subject  is  important, 
because  the  route  to  the  Pacific  which  that  town  commands,  is  here 
esteemed  the  best  of  all.  The  representative  of  Nicaragua,  who  is 
here,  is  in  great  perplexity,  and  may  well  be  in  doubt  what  to  do. 
The  opinion  in  France  is,  I  believe,  ad  verse  to  the  wholesale  encroach- 
ments of  England  ;  but  France  is  too  busy  at  home  to  think  much  of 
Central  America.  The  Nicaragua  minister  would  very  gladly  seek 
advice  from  the  United  States.  1  have  always  made  answer  to  him 
that  I  am  not  authorized  by  my  government  to  give  him  advice ; 
that  I  can  only  communicate  to  the  American  government  whatever 
(acts  he  may  desire  to  make  known  to  it.  My  instructions  warrant 
not  much  more. 

I  have  seen  the  agent  or  minister  from  Costa  Rica.  He  made  on 
me  a  very  favorable  impression.  He  was  educated  in  the  United 
States.  His  State  has  a  boundary  strife  with  Nicaragua;  but  he 
assured  me  it  was  not  his  intention  to  place  Costa  Rica  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  join 
with  Nicaragua  in  claiming  St.  Juan  for  that  province.  Instead  of 
it,  he  keeps  aloof  and  awaits  the  result. 


The  Peruvian  rainistcr  still  mure  keeps  entirely  aloof  from  Ihe^ 
strife.  1  annex  a  copy  of  a  note  to  rac  from  Mr,  Caslclion,  the 
Nicamgua  minister  here,  and  n  copy  ol  a  note  fioiii  Lurd  Palmer- 
st«n  to  Mr.  Castetlon  ol  February  17.  Thai  note  ol  I^ord  Palmer- 
ston  is  not  to  be  inlcen  as  an  adventurous  act  ol  his  lordship  alone. 
On  the  contrary.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  quite  as  much  bent  on  the  end  . 
which  Lord  Palmerston  appears  to  aim  at. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  I.] 

LoNDRKS,  le  28  Fevrier,  1S49. 

HoK  CHiR  MoKSttVK  :  Hier  au  soir  j'ai  6\6  chei  vons  avce  I'objct  de  vou) 
uluer,  et  de  vous  informer  de  t'^tat  od  Ics  alTairc  dc  Nicaragua  se  trouvent  duu 
ce  moment  cl.  Mdhereusement  vous  ii'elieK  pas  k  la  maison  It  I'beare  que 
j  y  sais  arriv^,  ei  jiouTlant  je  n'ai  pas  rem  pit  moii  objet. 

Cependant,  j'ai  rcmts  an  domcitiquc  qui  ^tait  a  la  porle,  trois  copies  que 
j'apporisus  pour  voas,  i.  savoir :  une  de  la  pro(e»te  que  j'addrcssai  le  15  Sep* 
lembre,  1844.  aux  minisircs  dcs  affairs  etrang<>res  de  quelquea  paissances  de 
I'Kurope  el  de  rAmerique  Injs  de  I'occupation  de  ItluefieUa  par  dea  oSScieri 
Britannjques  ;  une  autre  copie  de  la  reclamation  que  j'ai  moi-mC'me  adress^  i 
Lord  Palmerston  lelativement  a  la  question  de  MosquJlos  ;  el  la  troisi^me, 
celle  de  la  response  que  Lord  Palmerston  donna  .i  une  httre  dans  laqnelle  je 
le  demandais  d'ordonner  aui  oiliciers  Anglois  residens  i  San  Juan  de  Nicareguft 
qu'ils  ne  fi'ueni  point  aucune  alteration  dans  Tadminisi ration  de  ce  port  Jusqu'i 
que  la  question  soil  tinie  au  moyen  d'une  arrangemeni  qui  est  a  present  I'objet 
de  notres  conferences. 

Je  vous  prie  de  vouloir  bien  list-  ces  irois  pieces,  ct  de  me  dire  avcc  touU 
conliance  votrc  avis  sur  ces  affaires. 

£d  attendant  une  reponse,  j'ai  le  plaisir  de  vous  renouveiler  I'assuiance  de  I 
mon  aroili^  et  de  ma  consideration  la  plus  distinguee. 

FRANO.  CASTELLON. 


[IMCLOSUIIE  No.  1.] 

FOBKiGX  Ofhck,   Februar)-  17.  1849. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9tli  I 
instant,  encloung  copies  of  two  letters  which  the  government  of  the  State  , 


297 

of  Nicara^a  has  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Greytown,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mosquito,  and  stating  that  you  are  instructed  by  your  government  to  request 
that  the  authorities  of  Greytown  may  be  desired  to  make  no  alteration  in  the 
state  of  affairs  there  until  the  question  respecting  that  town  is  definitively 
arranged. 

And  I  have  to  state  to  you,  in  reply,  that  her  Majesty's  government  are 
desirous  of  cultivating  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua  ; 
but  that  her  Majesty's  government  cannot  do  anything  which  can  be  interpreted 
as  admitting  any  doubt  that  Greytown  belongs  exclusively  to   the  Mosquito 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. . 


PALMERSTON. 


Mr.  Dk  C*STEi,to»,  Ac,  Ac,  4c. 

[T/if  above  letter  and  iiulosurfs  appear  as  [>oaiment  27,  Indosurcs 
I  and 2,  ill  Special  Message  of  President,  iStli  July,  1850,//.  233-224.] 


3I(t  Coogmh  III  Seakfl, 
HouK  Ex.  Doc  No.  75. 
InVoL  la 


20th  March,  1849 


(Xr.  Hlse  to  the  SecreUry  of  Stat«'.) 
lExtract.^ 

[Na  7.]  Guatemala,  March  20, 1849. 

Sir:  I  deem  it  proper  to  inform  you  that  since  my  despatch  ol 
dale  of  2Sth  of  February  past,  1  have  procured  the  approval  of  a 
treaty  of  the  executive  council  of  the  existing  provincial  govern- 
ment of  this  State,  or,  in  other  words,  ils  ratitication  in  the  form 
required  by  the  laws  and  usage  of  this  country. 

I  hope  to  conclude  treaties  with  some  of  the  other  States,  espe- 
cially Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador. 


The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State 

of  United  States  of  America. 


\The  abtyi'e  letter  appears  as  Document 
President,  xith  July,  1850,/.  103.] 


1,  in  Special  Afessuge  of 


3l$t  Coagmt,  tit  Sodon. 
HouK  Ex.  Doc  No.  75. 
In  Vol.  10. 


3tit  UiKh,  ift49. 


{Mr,  Banrrofl  to  Ihr  S^rr^Urj  of  SUto.) 

United  States  Legation. 

London,  March  31,  1849. 

Sir:  With  my  No.  123,  o(  ihe  9th  of  Marcli,  I  sent  you  a  copy 
of  Lord  FnImcrston*s  note  of  the  i/Eh  ol  February  last  to  Mr. 
Caslellon,  the  chargL-  d'affaires  of  Nicaragua  at  Ibis  court. 

To-day  I  enclose  copies  o(  various  papers  which  the  rciirescnta- 
livcni  Nicaragua  has  addressed  to  this  government,  and  which  were 
communicated  to  me  to  be  forwarded  to  the  department. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  increased  by  the  fact  thai  San 
Juan  dc  Nicaragua  is  one  uf  the  best  harbors  in  the  Caribbean  sea, 
and  commands  one  of  the  great  lines  ol  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

1  am,  sir,  Ac, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington.  D.  C. 


(<'u)>tp  de  la  noti"  clrrnla!rt>  tMldn>H>e«>  ans  MiniolrM  4n  Atfalrfs  Etran^res  de 
i|noli|neB  PalsMUPeA  lie  rKumpe  pl  dt^a  EtxlH-Vnla.) 

Dki'xellis,  \e  15  Se|ite(nbre,  it<44- 
Quelques  journaux  tic  Londre;:,  dc  I*aris,  et  dc  BrmcUcs  om  donn(  la 
nouvcHc  que  dcj  forces  navales  dc  S.  M.  U.  ont  oc^upt  le  |>>ri  dc  Blueficldfi, 
Bilui  sur  le  territoirc  de  Nicaragua;  iiouvdlc  qui  m'a  ct*-  confirm^  par  unc 
letire  dal^e  dc  Cartagena,  do  la  Nouvclle  Gtdiadc.  le  17  Juillet  deraicr. 
Commc  repriseDtani  d«s  i:uis  de  Nicaragua  et  de  Honduras,  j'ai  cru  devoir 
adressvr  tk  S.  O.  Lord  Aberdeen  la  communicaiion  suivante: 

MiLORn:  Les  journanx  Franvais,  se  tappuruni  X  ccux  de  Londrcs,  ont 
donnf,  il  y  a  quelqucs  jours,  la  nouvclle  que  des  forces  navalca  de  S.  M.  B. 
onl  occup6  le  port  de  Uiuefield«.  situi  sur  la  cAie  de  la  mer  AiUntique,  terri- 
toirc de  Nicaragua,  Aroerique  Central,  et  connu  sous  le  nom  dc  Mosquitos 
depuis  la  d^couvene  de  cette  partie  du  nonvcau  mondc. 


Persuade  conime  je  le  suis  de  I'esprit  de  moderation  et  de  justice  qui 
preside  a  tous  les  acies  du  Cabinet  de  SL  James,  ct  fori  par  d'irt^cusablea 
t^moignages,  de  Tamiti^  et  des  £gards  du  susdit  cabinet  envers  les  <^tats  de 
rAmdrique  Centrale  depuis  qu'ila  se  sont  d^^ciari^s  libres  et  independ- 
danls  de  leur  ancienne  m^lropole.  aprds  avoir  soutenu  avec  ardeur  la 
cause  de  leur  emancipation,  j'ai  eu  peine  a  croire  ^  de  semblables  asser- 
tions. Mais,  comme  il  se  pourrait  que  I'acte  donl  il  est  ici  question  ait 
€l&  consomme  sans  la  connaissance  et  aans  U  participation  da  gouverne- 
ment  de  S.  M.  B.  comme  il  arriva  on  1830,  et  postdrieuremenl  en  1839, 
lors  de  I'occupation  de  I'ile  de  Roatan,  sur  lequel  fait  de  respectueuses  re* 
monstrances  furent  adress^es  au  Cabinet  de  St.  James,  j'ai  cru  qu'il 
serait  coiivenabte  de  d&larer  a  V,  E.,  en  ma  qualite  de  repr^entant  des 
Etals  de  Nicaragua  et  de  Honduras,  que  le  gouvernement  de  ces  deux 
Etats,  d^irant  conserver  avec  celui  de  S,  H,  B.  lea  relations  d'amitid  et  de 
bonne  intelligence,  heureusement  existantes  jusqu'a  ce  jour  entre  ces  pays  et 
te  Royaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  m'oni  conferu  des  pouvoirs  spifciaux 
pour  faire  valoir  pris  le  Cabinet  de  Londres  le  juste  droit  qu'ont  les  dita  Etats 
sur  le  territoire  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Mosquitos  et  sur  les  tics  el  depend- 
ances,  situ^es  sur  la  mer  Atlantique,  composant  ancicnnement  le  Royaume  de 
Guatemala,  rcconnu  apr6s  sous  la  denomination  de  R^publique  tY-ddral  de 
I'Am&ique  Centrale,  et  a(in  d'obtenir  du  gouvernement  de  S.  M.  B.  la  recon- 
naissance la  plus  formelle  et  la  plus  solemncUe  du  droit  que  les  dits  Etats  ont 
sur  le  territoire  susmentionn^,  et  que  les  agens  et  les  personnes  subordonnees 
du  Cabinet  Britannique  observant  a  leur  ^gard  la  justice  qui  leur  est  dfie  sans 
les  troubler  dans  la  possession  tranquille  et  legale,  oi!i  ils  se  sont  constitu^ 
depuis  si  long  temps. 

II  est  connu  en  Europe  que  le  continent  de  I'Am^rique  Centrale  appar- 
tint  durant  plus  de  trois  cents  ans  k  S,  M.  Cathoiique,  et  que  sous  ce 
rapport  ses  cotes  furent  toujours  respecl^es,  soil  dans  la  mer  Pacifique, 
t  dans  la  mer  du  Nord.  Le  traiti!  conclu  entre  I'Espagne  et  !e  Royaume 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne  le  14  Juillet,  1786,  dcmonlre  que  S.  M.  B.  recon- 
naissait  cetie  domination,  puisque  par  I'article  11,  cel!e-ci  s'engagea  a 
exp(:dier  les  ordres  les  plus  positifs  pour  que  ses  agens,  ses  sujets,  et  ses 
colons  qui,  jusqu'alors  avaient  ^t^  sous  sa  protection,  eussent  i  sortir  dans 
le  delai  de  six  mois  (article  la)  du  pays  de  Mosquitos,  et  en  gdn^ral  du 
continent  et  des  iles  attenantes.  Par  compensation,  le  gouvernement  de 
.  M.  B.  oblint  le  privilege  de  couper  du  bois  de  Bresil  el  autres,  dans  le 
territoire  de  Belice,  el  dans  les  limites  designees  dans  larticle  1°"'. 

II  est  6galement  conna  que  ce  traila  fut  rigoureusement  observ^  par  te 
gouvernement  de  S,  M.  B.  tout  le  terns  que  I'Amdiique  Centrale  vt'cut  sous  la 
domination  Espagnole.  La  constitution,  publiee  a  Cadiz  en  1813,  article  10, 
d^clara  que  Guatemala,  ainsi  que  les  provinces  internes   de  I'Orient  et  de  I'Oc- 
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il  et  tes  lies  y  ftltenantes  dans  Tune   et  dans  I'aatre  tner  de  t'Am^nqtl?1 
faiuicDt  partic  ini^granle  des  domainu  ile  I'Espagnei  et  sous  ce  rapport,  il  tie  1 
lui  lAl  jamais  suscili-  de  queslions  d'auciine  esp^e  par  Ics  puissances  de  I'Europe,  ' 
I.e  to],  Ferdinand  V[|,  cummuniqua  a  lous  lesfuts  souvcrains,  el  parliculi^re- 
ment  d  celai  de  la  Grande  Breiagne,  son  acceptation   de  la  dite  consiilution 
p(ilili<)ue,  ct  celui-ci  donna  son  adhesion  dans  la  reponse  dat^  du    Palais   de 
Caillon  1e  li  AuOt,  tSio;  reponse  que  le  Moniieur  Universe!,  No.  143  pablia 
b  mdme  ann^e. 

II  est  aussi  connu  que  torsque  TAm^ique  Cenirale  se  fixt  d^clar^  in- 
d^pendante  el  souverainc,  elle  n'enlendit  en  aucune  manifre  ceder  ni 
di;membrer  la  muindre  partie  de  son  territoire;  mais  loin  de  cela,  die 
di-clara  A  la  Tace  du  monde  entier,  dans  la  constitution  dc  iSz4.  article  ;"*, 
que  le  tcrriioire  de  la  republique  embrassait  eati^remcnt  celui  de  I'ancicn 
Rojraume  de  Guatemala,  la  province  de  Cliapas  except^,  dont  Ics  limiles, 
d*apt^  la  loi  6"  tilre  15"  livre  a"*  de  la  RecopUacion  de  hdias  soni, 
du  cflii  du  levanr,  I'Aadicnce  do  la  icrrc-ferme  du  Escudo  de  V^ragua; 
du  cAl£  dc  I'occidcnt,  le  royaume  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne  ou  le  Mexique; 
do  c6'.6  du  nord  la  tner  de  ce  nom;  et  du  cAt^  du  midi  la  mer  du  sud. 
C'cst  sous  ces  principes  la  qu'ont  ^t^  Merits  les  ouvrages  de  g^o;traphie 
public  \  Londres  mfirae  ainsi  que  le  prospectus  de  I'hisioire  de  Guate- 
mala, par  rilluslre  Amiricain  Don  Jos^  del  Valle,  ouvrage  oil  se  Irouve 
consignee  la  susdite  demarcation  dcs  limitcs  de  I'Amifriqm;  Centrale.  Cc  ffit 
ainsi  sur  ces  m/^mes  principes  qu'en  i8>6  Mr.  Marcial  Zebadua,  MinistrfrJ 
Plenipotentiaire  dc  la  R^publique  Centrale  pr^  Ic  Cabinet  de  St  James,  fiti 
admettre  dans  les  pr^liminaircs  d'une  negotiation,  que  malheureusement  nc  pbt  I 
ftre  conclue,  h  cause  du  retard  de  nouveaux  pouvoirs  exigi^s  par  le  gouveme- 
ment  dc  S.  M.  B.,  un  article  par  lequel  on  reconnaissait  aux  sujets  Anglais 
les  concessions  faites  dans  le  Uaitc  de  1783,  et  par  la  convention  de  1786, 
d*jd  mcntionnt^-c.  Lc  Cabinet  Briunnique  maniresta  alois  qu  a  cet  *gai^,  ces 
convrations  ^taient  conronncs  aux  int^ts  de  la  Grande  Breiagne,  ct  que  sous 
Bucun  rapport  il  n'exigcrait  rien  de  plus, 

Ces  points  dcmontriis,  il  me  reste  seulement  de  prouvcr  que  les  limitcs  des 
Etats  dc  Honduras  el  de  Nicaragua  sont  les  mimes  qui  avaicni  M  reconnues 
lorsque  ses  Etats  formaient  une  province  de  I'ancien  Roj-aume  de  Gautemala; 
c'cst  k  dire,  cedes  dc  Honduras  depuis  le  d^troit  de  Guatemala;  du  tfAk  de 
Touest  jusqu'au  cap  de  Gracias  i.  Dios,  du  zhxA  de  Test,  du  sud  est.  et  du  sud; 
et  depuis  Ic  golfe  de  Conchagua  dans  la  mer  Pacifiquc  jusqu  \  I'oci'an  Atlan- 
tique  du  c6tc  de  Test,  du  nord-est,  et  du  nord,  avec  les  lies  attenantes  dans 
les  deux  mers;  les  limitcs  de  Nicaragua  du  cOt^  de  Vest  sont  la  mer  des  An- 
tilles; du  c6t^  du  nord  le  cap  de  Gracias  k  Dios  qui  le  separe  de  I'Etat  de 
Honduras;  du  cAt6  de  I'ouest  le  golfe  de  Conchagua;  du  c6te  du  sud  I'oceaa 
Pacidque;  et  du  cut^  du  sud-est  le  ddtroit  de  Costa  Rica;  unsi  que  ces  Etats  font 


declare  dans  leurs  constitutions  respectives,  de  maiii^re  qu  'il  n'csl  jamais  aixiv^ 
aucun  cas  dont  on  put  tirer  I'induction  quils  ont  reconnu  comme  territoire  in- 
dependant  celui  qui,  pour  conserver  I'andenne  di-nominaiion,  s'appele  Mos- 
quitos  ;  a  la  civilisation  duquel  ces  Ktata  s'>5taieni  di^vou^s,  parceque  ta  silualion 
oil  il  se  irouve  ne  peimet  point  qu'il  soil  considdrc  nun  seulenient  comme  £lat 
indi^pendant,  niais  pas  miJmc  commc  une  simple  population,  puisqu'il  est  evi- 
dent qu'il  ne  forme  point  un  6iai  consliluc,  ct  n'a  point  de  gouvernement,  d'au- 
lotili^  ni  de  tola  parliculieres,  selon  I'exige  le  droit  international. 

Tels  sont  les  fundemens  sur  lesquels  est  base  le  droit  qu'ont  les  Eials  de 
Nicaragua  et  Honduras  sur  le  lertitoire  de  Mosquitos.  D'apiei  ces  fondemens 
j'ose  esp6rer  de  la  rectitude  et  de  la  moderation  caiact^ristiques  au  gouverne- 
ment de  S.  M.  B.  que  non  seulemenl  ce  droit  sera  reconnu  el  respeci4  comme 
il  est  dii,  par  les  nations  qui  savent  apprecier  les  principes  d'^galii^  el  de  justice 
commc  des  choses  importantes  a  leur  siirete  et  A  leur  tranquillilL-,  mais  encore 
que  S,  M.  B.  voudra  leur  accorder  la  convenable  protection  pour  faire  qu'ils 
soient  respectes  des  autres,  en  les  laissant  dans  la  paciGque  possession  de  tout 
ce  qui  leur  appariient. 

je  prie  V.  Grace  de  vouloir  bien  porter  4  la  connaissance  de  S,  M.  B.  lout 
ce  que  J'ai  eu  i'honneur  d'exposer  ici,  et  de  me  faire  parvenir  une  r^ponse  d^n- 
itive,  Le  soussigni:  saisit  ceite  occasion  pour  offrir  a  S,  G.  I'assurance  de  sa 
baute  coDsid<;raiion. 

Di^sirant  done  assurer,  contre  toutes  les  demarches  faites  par  leg  chefs  et 
les  ofliciers  Angiais  dans  TAm^rique  Centtale,  le  juste  droit  que  les  sus- 
dits  Etats  de  Nicaragua  et  de  Honduras  ont  sur  le  territoire  susmentionn^, 
malgr^  les  pretentions  de  plusieurs  sujels  Bfitanniques,  soit  en  s'Otablis- 
sant  de  fait  dans  quclques  endroits  a  la  faveur  des  facheuses  circonstances 
oil  se  Irouvi  eniciieurement  ce  pays,  soit  en  fatsani  comprendre  aux  chefs 
des  hordes  sauvages  qui  font  habit^,  qu'il  etait  un  monarque  souvcrain, 
allif  et  protege  de  S.  M.  B.,  j'ai  jug^  convenable,  afin  d'obtenir  le  but  que 
mes  gouvemements  se  sont  propose,  de  protester  de  la  maniere  la  plus  aolem- 
nelle  et  la  plus  fonnelle  devant  lea  cabinets  de  I'Europe  et  notament  dcvant 
celui  de  •♦••*•  *» 

centre  toutes  les  violences  et  contre  I'abus  de  pouvoirs  exerc^s  par  les  forces 
navales  dc  S.  M.  B.  dans  I'ile  de  Roatan  appartenant  a  I'Ktat  de  Honduras, 
et  dans  le  territoire  de  Mosquitos  qui  est  sous  I'autoritd  de  Nicaragua,  afin  de 
prendre  possession  de  I'une  et  de  I'autre  des  points  int^ressants  par  leur  posi- 
tion topographique  dans  le  cas  ou  Ton  viendrait  a  rtaiiser  le  projet  de  percer 
le  grand  canal  oc^anique  comme  fgalement  contre  les  consequences  qui  pour- 
raient  r^sulter  de  semblablcs  actes;  r^clamant,  comme  je  reclame  au  nom  des 
susdits  gouvemements  de  Nicaragua  et  de  Honduras,  contre  dc  si  grands 
griefs,  et  espirant  obtcnir  un  jour  la  juste  reparation  qui  leur  est  due;  ct  je 
doisd^larer  queles  respectifs  gouvemements  ne  consenteni,  ni  con  sent  iron  t 
jamais,  ni  en  aucunc  maniere,  ^  c^der  la  plus  petite  parcclle  des  possesions 
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dont  OR  veut  les  d^pottiller  par  ta  Torce,  tandis  que  la  raison  et  la  justice,  )es 
seulcs  amies  jusqu'4  present  a  leur  portee,  demandent  qu  'ils  soient  respect^ 
par  toutes  les  puissances  comme  I'exige  la  conservation  de  la  soci^6  univer- 
selle,  dont  les  intfrf'ts  scat  la  repression,  et  mf-me  la  punition  de  ccux  qui  ■ 
roulent,auxpicds  si  ostensiblement  la  justice,  et  qui  par  k-ur  conduite  coik  I 
stante  et  soutenue  t^moiguent  une  disposition  de  s'agiandir  au  m<?pris  el  aa  I 
prt^judice  des  faibles,  sans  respecter  les  droits  des  autres  nations, 

J'cspere  que  votre  excellence  voudra  bien  porter  i  la  connaissance  de  S.  [ 
*  •  •  la  presente  d&Iaration  et  protestation  pour  les  fins  convenables;  eti 
daigner  aussi  agreer  I'assurance  de  ma  haute  consideration. 

FRANCO.  CASiTELLON. 

LoNDRES,  le  26  Fevrier,  1S49. 


[INCLOSURE  2.j 

LoNDREs,  le  5  Mars,  1849. 
Mii.ORD:  Par  ma  lettre  officielle  du  9  Ffvrier  dernier  j'eus  I'honneur  de  de- 
niander,  conformcment  aux  instruclions  qui  m'oni  ^tC  donndes  par  mon  gouv- 
ernemeni,  que  V.  E.  voulnt  bien  ordonner  aux  autorii^i  de  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua  de  ne  point  faire  la  moindre  allLTation  dans  les  affaires  du  dit  port 
jusqu'au  rc-glement  definttif  de  la  question  dont  nous  nous  occupons  maioten- 
anl;  ct  comme  V.  E.  a  r^pondu  a  cette  invitation,  que  le  gouvernemeni  de  S. 
M.  B.  ne  peuL  ^ire  lien.  dont  on  puisse  lirer  I'lnduction  qu'il  admet  le  moindre 
doute  que  "  Greytown  "  appartient  cxclusivement  au  terriloire  de  Mosquilos,  je 
me  irouve  dans  le  penible  devoir  de  faitc  a  V,  E.  a  cet  i5gard  queiques  observ*- 

J'aurai  d'abord,  de  dire  ii  V,  E.  que  ma  prfc^denle  demande  se  borne  a  dej 
mander  que  Ton  observe  le  ilatu  fuo  adopts  par  le  Major  Sparks  a  I'^gard  i 
port  de  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  anon  a.  \'iga.tiAK  "Grey  Tuw/i,"  qui  d'apr^ 
des  informations  particuli^res  que  j'ai  Llch6  de  r6unir,  ce  nom  qu'on  a  r^cem- 
ment  donnd  h  Blewiield,  contre  lequel  illablissement  j'eus  I'honneur  d'adresseri 
S.  G.  Lord  Aberdeen  le  15  Semtembre  1844,  une  protesiation. 

Si  je  fais  cette  observation,  c'est  dans  I'atienle  qu'elle  pourra  conlribue^ 
de  quelque  maniere  a  faciliter  un  arrangement  convenable  dans  laOairi 
en  question.  D'un  autre  c6l6,  si  les  desirs  qui  animent  S,  M.  de  eultiver 
avec  Nicaragua  des  relations  amicales  el  de  bonne  intelligence  sont  aussi  positifs 
que  les  assurances  que  V.  E.  me  fait  parvenir  \  cet  egard,  sa  condescendence  k 
acqniescer  a  ma  demande  serait  un  acte  plus  oblig^ani  pour  cet  Eiai,  et  une 
preuve  inequivoque  de  la  justification  dont  le  cabinet  de  S.  M.  procL-de;  puisque 
le  slafu  IU0,  dans  ce  cas  ne  nuit  a  personne,  landis  que  le  refus  pourrait  autor.ser 
les  fails  mcmes  qu'on  veut  eviter;  et  resttainl  j'usqu'a  un  certain  point  les  droits  _ 


de  Nicaragua  qui  A  l<Jmoign4tantdeconfiance  dans  la  moderation  des  principes, 
et  dans  la  loyaui^  du  gauvernement  Britannique. 

Finalemeni.  si  "Greylown"  nVst  pas,  ainsi  qu'il  me  semble,  I'lJsiablisemenl 
de  Blew6eld.  et  si  ce  nom  est  celui  qu'on  a  donne  a  "  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua," 
celte  seule  df'claraiion  pourrait  fitre  con^id^rde  comme  la  preuve  d'une  determin- 
ation liijX  arr^lfec  de  la  pari  du  gouvernement  de  S.  M.  B.  dc  soutenir  Toccupa- 
lion  de  ce  poit,  malj^r^  qu'on  n'a  pas  exhibd  les  litres  qui  devaient  jusii&er  ceite 
occupation,  ou  qui  devraient  rendre  in^ficace  le  droit  de  possession  que  Nica- 
ragua reclame;  supposition  qui  est  inadmissible  si  Ton  consulie  I'esprii  de  con- 
ciliation que  le  gouvernement  de  S.  M.  a  I^moign^  d logard  d'autres  Etats,  et 
qui  pourrait  I'lre  appliquf  impartialement  au  cas  acluel. 

Pourtant  je  crois  revoir  r^ilerer  a  S.  E.  le  tr^s  honorable  Vicomte  de  Palm- 
erston  les  lermes  de  m\  d^p^che  du  9  Ftvrier  dernier,  afin  qu'elle  veuille  bien 
tnuismeltre  les  ordres  convenables  aus  auhrith  provisoires  de  "San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua  "  pour  continuer  le  slalu  quo  adopt6  par  le  Major  Sparks,  sans  faire 
la  moindre  alteration  dans  les  affaires  du  die  port  pendant  le  cours  des  n^otia- 
tions  qui  nous  occupent. 

Je  dois  ajouter  en  conclusion;  que  si  le  nora  de  "Greytown,"  d'aprfls  la 
letlre  de  V.  E,  du  17  F^vrier  dernier,  est  celui  qu'on  a  donn^  i  I'^tablissement 
de  "San  Jum  de  Nicaragua,"  I'^tat  de  Nicaragua  ne  peal  admetlre  cetie  modi- 
fication, ni  consenlir,  raalgri^  scs  bonnes  dispositions  a  I'l^^ard  du  gouvernement 
Britannique,  a  ce  que  le  dit  utablis^cmenlsoit  consider^  commc  appartenant  ex- 
clusivement  aux  Iribus  de  Mosguilos,  ainsi  que  V.  E,  a  voulu  le  declarer  h  moins 
que  cette  question  ne  soit  resolue  par  un  arbitre  en  connatssance  de  cause,  el 
auquci  cette  inline  question  serait  soumise. 

Je  ne  dome  pas,  milord. que  ce  moyen  sera  favorablement  accueilli  par  le 
gouwememenl  de  S.  M.  comme  le  seul  le  plus  Equitable  et  le  plus  propre  pour 
laire  cesser  amicalement  ces  diH^rends,  puisqu'il  ofTre  la  garantie  la  plus  ellicace 
de  faire  observer  ponctuellemcnt  ce  qui  viendrait  a  6tre  stipuli;;  et  si  I'arret 
arbitral  ^tail  conforme  aux  principes  soutenus  par  le  gouvernement  de  S.  M.  B. 
tout  le  monde  sera  ciinvaincu  que  ce  n'est  pas  a  la  force,  mais  a  la  raison  et  a  la 
justice,  que  les  Eiais  de  Nicaragua  et  de  Honduras  se  sonis  soumis  dans  la 
question  actuelle. 

Celle  manifestation  Tranche  convaincra  V.  E,  du  soin  que  je  meis  de  ma 
part,  afin  d'amener  un  arrangement  digne  de  lilluslration  des  deux  pays,  et  i. 
memc  temps  satisfaisant  et  honorable  pour  eux;  el  qui  ne  pourta  jamais  ali^rcr 
en  rien  les  sentimens  d'amili6  et  de  bonne  armonie  que  les  Etais  mes  com- 
mettants  onl  loujours  conserviSs  a  I'6gard  de  U  nation  Britannique;  sentimens 
qui  bien  culliv6i  sont  et  seront  de  nature  A  produire  et  a  faire  eclore  d'immenses 
Un^fices  pour  I'htimanite  et  pour  le  commerce  uoiversel. 

Fori  de  ces  assurances,  V.  E.  pourrait  bien  proposer  poor  sa  part,  si 
ellc  le  j«go  convenable,  tout  autre  moyen  propre  i  remplir  ce  louiible  ob- 
jet,  persuadiie  qu'elle  doit  etrc  que  dc  ma  part  je  me  rendiais  avec  la  possible 
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cfTicaca^,  a  luui  cc  qui.  uni  cntamcT  I'honneur  ct  h  di{;iiii<^  des  ilits  KiX 
poutrait  coniribucr  dc  quclquc  mxni<^re  que  ce  soil  a  roiserer  de  I'ltis  en  plus 
les  icUiions  qui  cxisuni  avec  U  Gnnde  Bicu^ne*  leliiions  auxquelles  je  fais 
un  appcl  coDvenable,  pout  esp^rer  que  Ic  gouvetnemcnt  dc  Sa  M.  n'ctigna  pa< 
autre  chose  qui  pourrait  elre  consid^r^  coRiote  rontrairc  aus  droits  dcs  dim 
Etats,  en  leur  qaalil£  de  corps  politiqnes. 

En  attendant   la  r^ponse  que  V.   E.  voadra  bien  me  faire   pirveoir,  j'ai 
I'bonncur  Ac,  Ac, 

FRANCO.  CASTELLON. 
A  Son  ExcellcDce  Mr,  le  Mikutki  ots  ArfAiKis  Etsaxguex 

de  &  M.  a 

[  TAr  abmf  Utter  and  in^ioiures  appear  as  Document  2%,  fiKhsuret\ 
I  and  2.  in  Speda/  Afestage  o/  f^esideH/,  xtthjulj,  1850.//.  225-23a]i 
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(Xr.  CUjloD  to  Mr.  Sqalrr) 
\Extraet.\ 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  May  i,  1849.  ' 


The  controversy  between  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  Great 
Britain,  respecting  the  Mosquito  coast  and  the  port  of  San  Juan,  has 
not  yet  been  adjusted.     That  port,  seized  by  a  British  force,  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  war,  in  January,  (84.S,  it  is  understood, 
still  remains  virtually  in  possession  of  Great  Britain.      •     •      • 
Nicaragua  has  recently  sent  Mr,  Francisco  Castclton  as  her  chargd 
d'affaires  to  London,  and  Mr.  Marcoleta  in  the  same  capacity  tQ  ■ 
Brussels.     Mr.  Bancroft,  our  minister  at  Loridon.  hovccvcr,  expresses  1 
an  opinion  that  their  missions  will  be  fruitless.     It  dues  indeed  3p»'i 
pear  that  Mr.  Marcolcta's  application  for  the  mediation  of  Belgium 
has  been  successful ;  but  the  department  is  not  aware  that  the  media- 
lion  has  yet  been  productive  of  any  results,  or.  though  consented^ 
to,  has  in  fact  been  undertaken.     By  the  third  and  sixth  article  ol 
the  agreement  for  arranging  the  differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  Nicaragua,  made  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  hike  of  Nicaragua, 
on  the  /th  of  March,  1348,  Nicaragua  is  restricted  to  a  negotiation 
with  England  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  aay  al> 
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tempt  on  her  part  to  disturb  the  British  possession  so  violently  taken 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  open  declaration  of  war.  It  is  thus  made  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  protract  the  negotiation.  Nicaragua  has 
not  abandoned  her  rights,  but  by  these  articles  the  only  relief  she 
has  lell  her  is  war. 

General  Herran,  the  minister  from  New  Grenada  at  Washing- 
ton, has  informed  me,  in  conversation,  that  he  had  received  creden. 
tials  to  represent  Nicaragua  also  ;  but  Ihat,  owing  tn  some  provision 
in  the  New  Grenadian  constitution,  he  could  not  present  them  with- 
out permission  from  his  owq  government,  for  which  he  had  applied. 
The  British  claim,  under  the  alleged  Mosquito  title,  as  at  first  set 
forth,  encroached,  towards  ihe  south,  upon  territory  claimed  by 
Nezv  Grenadrt.  But  it  seems  to  have  changed  from  time  to  lime,  as 
circumstances  or  expediency  dictated;  and  now  the  claim  is  thus 
described  by  L^rd  Palmerston  in  his  note  ot  the  4lh  of  May,  1848.  to 
M.  Mosquera,  the  minister  of  New  Grenada  in  London; 

"  With  respect  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Mosquito,  there  are 
certainly  strong  grounds  upon  which  the  King  of  Mosquito  might 
claim  the  seacoast  as  far  as  the  spot  called  King  Buppan's  Landing, 
which  is  opposite  the  island  called  Escudo  deVeragua;  but  her 
Majesty's  government  have  recommended  the  Mosquito  government 
to  confine  its  claim  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  southern  branch 
o(  the  river  St  John  ;  and  one  main  reason  with  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment forgiving  that  recommendation  was,  that  thereby  all  dispute 
between  Mosquito  and  New  Grenada  would,  as  they  trusted,  be 
avoided." 

It  has  been  represented  to  this  department  that  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales  are  desirous  of  entering  into  a  contract  with 
the  government  of  Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  the  way  of  the  river  San 
Juan  and  lake  Nicaragua,  terminating  at  Realejo,  on  the  Pacific. 
They  think  that  their  object  would  be  forwarded  and  facilitated  if 
it  were  in  some  way  to  be  countenanced  by  this  government.  There 
is  a  strong  disposition  to  bestow  this  countenance  to  any  extent 
which  may  be  compatible  with  prudence.  Proceedings,  both  of  the 
Executive  and  of  Congress,  for  many  years  anterior  to  the  present, 
have  evinced  the  interest  with  which  this  government  has  regarded 
the  possibility  of  shortening  the  transit  by  sea  between  our  territo- 
ries on  the  Atlantic  and  those  on  the  Pacific.  For  obvious  reasons 
this  interest  has  of  late  been  materially  increased ;  for  a  passage 
across  the  isthmus  may  be  indispensable  to  maintain  the  relations 
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between  the  United  States  and  their  new  territories  on  the  Pacific ; 
and  a  canal  from  ocean  to  ocean  might,  and  probably  would,  empty 
much  of  the  treasures  of  the  Pacific  into  the  lap  of  this  country.  If, 
therefore,  by  your  personal  good  ofiices  with  the  government  of 
Nicaragua,  you  can  aid  in  securing  for  the  persons  above  referred 
to  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
take  that  course.  A  letter  introducing  you  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  that  State  is  accordingly  herewith  delivered  to 
you.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  this  govern- 
ment  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  made  a  party  to  the  transaction,  except 
in  conformity  to  the  instructions  hereinafter  given ;  and  as  it  would 
not  be  expedient  even  to  lend  its  countenance  to  an  assignable  con- 
tract, you  will  take  care  that  no  clause  providing  for  an  assignment 
is  admitted  into  that  which  may  be  concluded  with  the  government 
of  Nicaragua.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  parties  to  the  contract 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  it  a  mere  subject  of 
speculation,  and  thus  retarding  or  preventing  the  completion  of  the 
canal.  Accordingly,  as  soon  after  your  reception  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  as,  in  your  judgment,  your  absence  from  that 
city  will  permit,  without  interfering  with  the  other  duties  of  your 
mission,  or  even  before  your  reception,  if  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Guatemala  should  warrant  it,  you  may  visit  Leon  for  the  object  above 
referred  to.  You  will  also  bear  with  you  a  letter  from  this  depart- 
ment to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Nicaragua,  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  two  communications  from  him  to  this  department 
upon  the  subject  of  the  British  encroachments  on  the  Mosquito 
coast.  You  may  assure  him  that  we  entertain  the  liveliest  sympathy 
for  his  government,  and  will  employ  in  its  behalf  any  moral  means 
in  our  power.     *    *    * 

By  the  enclosed  extract  from  a  despatch  of  my  predecessor  to 
Mr.  Bancroft,  our  minister  to  England,  under  date  the  25th  October 
last,  it  appears  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Osma,  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Peru  to  Great  Britain,  that  Senor  Castro,  the 
governor  of  Costa  Rica,  had  offered  to  place  that  State  under 
British  protection.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  recently  informed  the  depart- 
ment, that  the  minister  from  Costa  Rica  in  London  had  assured  him 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  place  Costa  Rica  under  the  protection  of- 
Great  Britain.  In  a  note  of  the  9th  of  March  last  Mr.  Bancroft  says: 
**  Great  Britain  often  follows  her  old  traditions  of  a  policy  of  ag- 
grandizement. As,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the 
Ionian  isles  form  her  military  stations,  so  she  flanks  us  by  a  strong 
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fortress  at  Halifax,  seeks  to  overawe  us  by  another  at  Bermuda,  and 
now,  as  we  arc  gaining  greatness  in  the  Pacific,  under  pretence  of 
protecting  the  Mosquito  tribe  of  Indians,  she  has  seized  the  key  to 
the  passage  to  the  Pacific  by  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  has  changed 
the  name  ol  the  town  o(  St,  Juande  Nicaragua  to  Greytown.  This 
subject  is  important,  because  the  route  to  the  Pacific,  which  that 
town  commands,  is  here  esteemed  the  best  of  all.  The  representa- 
tive of  Nicaragua,  who  is  here,  is  in  great  perplexity,  and  may  well 
be  in  doubt  what  to  do.  The  opinion  in  France  is,  I  believe,  ad- 
verse to  the  wholesale  encroachments  of  England  ;  but  France  is  too 
busy  at  home  to  think  much  of  Central  Araeric;i,  The  Nicaragua 
minister  would  very  gladly  seek  advice  from  the  United  States.  I 
have  always  made  answer  to  him,  that  I  am  not  authorized  by  my 
government  to  give  him  advice ;  that  1  can  only  communicate  to  the 
American  government  whatever  facts  he  may  desire  to  make  known 
to  it.     My  instructions  warrant  not  much  more. 

"  I  have  seen  the  agent  or  minister  from  Costa  Rica.  He  made 
on  me  a  very  favorable  impression.  He  waseducated  in  the  United 
States.  His  State  has  a  boundary  strife  with  Nicaragua;  but  he 
assured  nie  it  was  not  his  intention  to  place  Costa  Rica  under  the 
protection  o(  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  join 
with  Nicaragua  in  claiming  St.  Juan  for  that  province.  Instead  of 
it,  he  keeps  aloof  and  awaits  the  result, 

"  The  Peruvian  minister  still  more  keeps  entirely  aloof  from  the 
strife.  I  annex  a  copy  of  a  note  to  me  from  Mr.  Castellon,  the 
Nicaragua  minister  here,  and  a  copy  of  a  note  of  Lord  Palraerston 
to  Mr.  Castellon,  of  February  17."     *     «     * 

The  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter,  signed  D.  T.  Brown,  ad- 
dressed to  this  department  from  New  York,  under  date  the  15th 
January  last,  refers  to  a  communication,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  en- 
closed,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Slates  by 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Costa  Rica,  announcing  that,  by 
a  decree  of  the  30th  of  August  last,  the  Congress  of  that  State  had 
declared  it  an  independent  republic. 

It  is  understood  that  the  dissolution  of  the  former  confederacy 
of  Central  America  wis  in  a  great  degree  occasioned  by  jealousies 
between  the  States  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  arising  out  of 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  powers  of  the  federal  government, 
aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  seat  of  that  government 
was  at  the  city  of  Guatemala,  which  the  people  of  San  Salvador 
supposed  was  an  updue  paKiality.     You  will  be  diligent  in  your  in- 
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quiries,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  is  probable 
that  those  States  will  again  be  united.  If  you  should  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  formation  of  another  confederacy  is  hopeless, 
the  expediency  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  several  States 
will  then  no  longer  be  questionable.  Indeed,  this  has  already  been 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  in  regard  to  Guatemala,  by  the  mission 
thither  of  both  Mr.  Hise  and  yourself;  and  in  regard  to  San  Salva- 
dor also,  by  his  having  been  empowered  and  instructed  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  governments  of  both  those  States.  You  are  also 
furnished  with  full  powers  to  conclude  treaties  of  commerce  with 
them,  which  you  will  use  in  case  Mr.  Hise  should  not  have  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  those  objects  prior  to  your  arrival.  If  you  should 
be  of  the  opinion  that  the  States  of  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Honduras  are  as  capable  of  maintaining  their  independence  and  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  sovereignty  as  Guatemala  and  San  Salva- 
dor, the  department  is  not  aware  of  any  good  reason  why  treaties 
may  not  be  concluded  with  them  also.  You  will  accordingly  here- 
with receive  full  powers  for  that  purpose.  In  negotiating  these 
treaties,  you  will  in  general  be  guided  by  the  instructions  to  your 
predecessor.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  treaty  with  Nicara- 
gua should  contain  an  article  similar  to  that  in  the  late  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  New  Grenada,  securing  to  our  citizens 
and  their  effects  a  free  transit  between  the  two  oceans  by  the  way 
of  Nicaragua  river  and  lake  Nicaragua  or  Leon,  and  over  any  canal 
or  railroad  which  may  hereafter  be  constructed  along  that  route,  on 
the  same  terms  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Nicaragua.  In  the  pres 
ent  posture  of  the  conflicting  claims  respecting  the  Mosquito  shore 
and  the  port  of  San  Juan,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  give,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  grant  of  the  right  of  way,  any  guaranty  of  the 
independence  of  the  country  through  which  the  canal  or  railroad 
might  pass.  Such  a  guaranty  is  entirely  inadmissible  in  the  pro- 
posed treaty.  I  greatly  mistake,  however,  the  intentions  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  if  they  would  supinely  allow  any  one  of  the 
three  contemplated  passages  to  the  Pacific  to  be  directly  or  indi-, 
rectly  either  held  or  obstructed  by  any  great  maritime  Power. 
There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  they  will  deem  the  people  of  the 
Spanish  American  States  the  rightful  inheritors  of  all  territory 
within  their  respective  limits,  to  which  Spain  had  a  just  title. 

The  British  claim  to  the  port  of  San  Juan,  and,  in  effect,  to  the 
whole  Mosquito  coast,  is  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
savage  Indians  who  inhabit  that  coast,  who  perhaps  never  amounted 
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in  numbers  to  ten  thousand,  and  are  now  less  than  five  thousand, 
including  zamboes  and  mulattoes,  were  never  subdued  by  Spain, 
by  Central  America,  or  by  Nicaragua ;  that,  in  fact,  they  constitute 
a  monarchy,  entitled  to  the  privileges,  because  capable  of  discharg- 
ing the  duties,  of  a  sovereign  state. 

The  mere  statement  of  such  a  pretension  is  sufficient  to  startle 
an  impartial  inquirer.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  however,  and 
the  apparent  earnestness  of  the  British  government  in  regard  to  it, 
require  an  examination  of  the  title  to  that  region  as  thorough  as  the 
materials  within  reach  of  this  department  will  allow  compatibly 
with  the  limits  proper  for  this  communication. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  Spain  was  the  first  European  nation 
which  discovered  or  occupied  any  part  of  the  country  called  Cen- 
tral America.  As  long  ago  as  the  15th  September,  1543,  Charles  V 
appointed  a  governor  and  captain  general  to  reside  at  Guatemala, 
with  the  same  powers  over  the  provinces  between  Mexico  and  what 
is  now  called  New  Grenada,  as  were  exercised  in  new  Spain  by  the 
viceroy  of  that  country. 

The  Spaniards  having  at  first  resorted  to  America  chiefly  for 
mining  purposes,  occupied  those  parts  of  the  country,  which  they 
discovered  and  subsequently  held  by  that  title,  where  the  mines 
were  principally  situated. 

Agriculture  and  all  other  kinds  of  industry  were  dependant  upon, 
or  subordinate  to,  mining.  Those  of  the  aborigines,  therefore,  who 
inhabited  the  quarters  which  were  remote  from  the  mining  districts, 
or  which,  like  the  Mosquito  shore,  deterred  Europeans  by  an  un- 
healthy climate,  in  some  instances  may  not  have  been  subjugated  by 
Spain. 

Her  title  to  the  land  was  not  thereby  invalidated.  If  any  part 
of  the  discovered  territory  did  not  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 
replete  with  mineral  wealth,  or  other  paramount  advantages,  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  authorities  was  to  allow  the  Indians  to  remain 
in  peaceable  possession  of  it  until,  in  the  process  of  time,  circum- 
stances should  be  unfolded  sufficient  to  give  them  an  interest  in  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title.  The  Spanish  title  to  the  regions 
in  the  north  of  Mexico,  which  were,  and  indeed  still  are,  the  haunts  of 
the  numerous,  fierce,  and  warlike  Comanches,  Apaches,  and  Nava- 
hoes,and,  in  the  south  of  Chili,  of  the  brave  Arancanians,  all  of  whom 
repulsed  the  best  efforts  of  Spain  for  their  subjugation,  might,  were  the 
question  a  new  one,  with  some  show  of  reason  be  doubted.  Not  so  in 
regard  to  the  Indians  of  the  Mosquito  coast.     Their  country  offered 
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5  leinptatiojis  to  the  early  adventurers  from  Spain: 
ihc  Spaniards  did  not.  for  a  long  lime,  deem  it  wronh  the  effort  to 
disturb  the  aborigines.  Had  it  been  otherwise — had  the  Mosquito 
coast  possessed  a  Potosi  or  a  Real  del  Monte — it  would  hardly  be 
contended  that  the  Indians  inhabiting  it,  either  by  their  numbers  or 
their  valor,  would  have  efficiently  resisted  the  power  of  Spain. 

The  grounds  of  the  claims  of  European  nations  todominion  over 
the  Indian  tribes  in  America  have  been  so  Irequenlly,  fully, and  ably 
discussed,  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  expatiate  on  the  subject.  The  cases  relating  to  it  are 
collected,  and  a  luminous  abstract  of  Ihem  given,  in  Kent's  Com- 
mentaries, vol  3,  pp.  360  to  4C0,  The  following  extract  from  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  Mcln 
tosh,  is  so  very  apposite  to  the  question  respecting  the  Mosquito 
shore,  and  proceeds  from  so  high  an  authority,  that  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  quoted  here: 

"  On  the  discovery  of  this  immense  continent,  the  great  nations 
of  Europe  were  eager  to  appropriate  to  themselves  so  much  ol  it  as 
they  could  respectively  acquire.  Its  vast  extent  offered  an  ample 
field  to  the  ambition  and  enterprise  of  all,  and  the  character  and 
religion  of  its  inhabitants  afforded  an  apology  for  consideritig  them 
as  a  people  over  whom  the  superior  genius  of  Europe  might  claim 
an  ascendency.  The  potentates  of  the  Old  World  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  themselves  that  they  made  ample  compensation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New,  by  bestowing  on  them  civilization  and 
Christianity  in  exchange  (or  unlimited  independence.  But,  as  they 
were  all  in  pursuit  of  nearly  the  same  object,  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  conflicting  settlements  and  consequent  war  with  each 
other,  to  establish  a  principle  which  all  should  acknowledge  as  the 
law  by  which  the  right  of  acquisition,  which  they  all  asserted, 
should  be  regulated  as  between  themselves.  This  principle  was, 
thai  discovery  gave  title  to  the  government  by  whose  subjects,  or 
by  whose  authority,  it  was  made,  against  all  other  European  gov- 
ernments :  which  title  might  be  consummated  bv  possession- 

"  The  exclusion  ol  all  other  Europeans  necessarily  gave  to  the 
nation  making  the  discovery  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  Irom 
the  natives  and  establishing  settlements  upon  it.  It  was  a  right  with 
which  no  Europeans  could  interfere ;  it  was  a  right  which  all  asserted 
lor  themselves,  and  to  the  assertion  of  which  by  others  all  assented, 

"  Those  relations  which  were  to  exist  between  the  discoverer  and 
the  natives  were  to  be  regulated  by  themselves.     The  rights  thus 
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acquired  being  exclusive,  no  other  power  could  Interpose  between 
them."  (See,  also,  Jackson  ex,  dem.,  Sparkraan  vs.  Porter,  2  Paine's 
Circuit  Court  Reports,  p  457.) 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  (rom  the  establishment  of  Spanish 
dominion  in  Guatemala,  the  river  San  Juan  has  been  the  principal 
avenue  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  for  at  least  that  part  of  Central 
America  lying  around  Lake  Nicaragua.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  a 
Spanish  fort  had  been  maintained  at  the  port  i:if  San  Juan,  if  not  for 
as  long  a  period,  at  least  (rom  about  ihe  year  1665, 

This  undisturbed  use  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  of  the  river  San 
Juan  and  the  port  at  its  mouth  must  have  continued  until  some  time 
after  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  by  Cromwell,  in  1656,  According  to 
the  British  parliamentary  document,  entitled  '*  Commercial  Tariffs," 
of  1847,  vol.  64,  page  28,  the  Mosquito  King,  with  the  concurrence 
ol  his  chiefs  and  people,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign,  accepted  this  union,  and  promised  them  the  royal 
protection.  Macgregor,  the  author  of  the  document  above  referred 
to,  professes  to  have  obtained  the  proof  of  this  from  the  records  of 
the  British  Board  ol  Trade  and  Plantations.  The  date  of  the  trans- 
action, however,  is  not  mentioned,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  clandestine,  and  neither  connived  at  nor  author- 
ized by  Spain.  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  through- 
out the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the  public  relaiions  between 
him  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  were  such  that  he  could  not,  without 
a  breach  of  faith,  have  accepted  the  allegiance  said  to  have  been 
offered  by  the  Mosquito  monarch,  and  have  promised  the  protection 
referred  to. 

The  act.  if  performed  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid  of 
1667,  was  invalidated  by  its  second  article,  which  declared  "that 
neither  of  the  said  Kings  (of  Great  Britain  or  Spain)  nor  their 
respective  people,  subjects,  or  inhabitants  within  their  dominions, 
upon  any  pretence,  may,  in  public  or  secret,  do,  or  procure  to  be 
done,  anything  against  the  other,  in  any  place,  by  sea  or  land,  nor 
in  ihe  ports  or  rivers  of  the  other,  but  shall  treat  one  another  with 
all  love  and  friendship."  Again  :  by  the  Sth  article  of  the  treaty 
between  the  same  parties,  ol  1670,  it  is  stipulated  that  "  the  subjects 
and  inhabitants,  merchants,  captains,  masters  of  ships,  mariners  of 
the  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  dominions  ol  each  confederate, 
respectively,  shall  abstain  and  forbear  to  sail  and  trade  with  the 
purls  and  havens  which  have  furtificatiuRS,  castles,  magazines,  or 
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warehouses,  and  in  all  other  places  whatsoever,  possessed  by  the 
other  party  in  the  West  Indies,  to  wit :  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  shall  not  sail  unto,  and  trade  in,  the  havens  and  places 
which  the  Catholic  King  holdeth  in  the  said  Indies,"  &c. 

All  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  having  been  called 
"  West  Indies  "  and  "  Indies,"  the  stipulation  above  quoted  of  course 
included  the  Mosquito  shore. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that, 
if  the  transaction  between  the  Mosquito  King  and  the  authorities  of 
Jamaica  actually  took  place,  it  was  most  probably  at  a  time  when 
Spain  was  at  peace  with  England,  if  not  when  the  treaties  above 
referred  to  were  in  force,  by  which  treaties  it  was  expressly  prohib- 
ited ;  that  if  it  had  been  known  to  Spain,  she  would  have  protested 
against,  and,  if  necessary,  otherwise  resisted  it.  No  nation  or  indi- 
vidual could,  by  any  law  known  among  civilized  men,  have  lost  its 
title  by  a  secret  trespass  on  an  "unguarded  possession."  That 
transaction,  therefore,  gave  the  Mosquito  King  no  claim  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spain,  asserted  in  his  behalf  by  Great  Britain,  or  the 
latter  any  right  to  consider  him  as  under  her  protection  or  sway. 
It  may  be  averred  that  the  illicit  trade  between  Jamaica  and  the 
Spanish  Main,  including  the  Mosquito  shore,  led  to  those  captures 
of  British  ships  by  the  Spanish  ^uarda-costas  which  occasioned  the 
war  of  1739,  which  lasted  until  1748.  Macgregor  says,  that  "  during 
the  war,  the  importance  of  the  Mosquito  country  having  been 
understood  by  the  British  government,  they  determined  to  hold  it 
under  their  immediate  sovereignty.  Consequently,  in  1749  Captain 
Robert  Hodgson,  the  first  superintendent,  proceeded,  with  one  hun- 
dred men  draughted  from  the  troops  at  Jamaica,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  principal  station  at  Black  river,  where  he  erected  a  fort, 
mounted  it  with  cannon,  hoisted  the  royal  flag,  and  kept  up  a  garri- 
son." From  this  it  appears  that  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  the 
1 8th  October,  1748,  had  scarcely  been  concluded  when  the  British 
government  took  a  step  which,  if  known  to  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
might  by  him  have  justly  been  regarded  as  cause  for  breaking  it 
In  this  part  of  his  narrative,  Mr.  Macgregor  is  silent  in  regard  to 
his  Mosquito  Majesty.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  either  objected 
or  assented  to  the  kind  of  protection  thus  offered  by  the  British.  If 
this  protection  was  designed,  as  Mr.  Macgregor  confesses,  to  be 
immediate  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  this  could  be  compatible  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Mosquito  King.     If,  then,  it  be  allowed,  for  argument's  sake, 
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that  the  latter  was  extinguished  by  the  proceedings  of  Superintend- 
ent Hodgson,  and  that  the  British  flag  waved  over  the  Black  river 
fort  until  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  what  does  the  seventeenth 
article  of  that  treaty  require  ? 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  be  demolished  all  the  forti- 
fications which  his  subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  bay  of  Hondu- 
ras and  other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  four  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty. 

"  And  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  not  permit  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  subiects,  or  their  workmen,  to  be  disturbed  or  molested, 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  said  places,  in  their  occupation 
of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  may  build  without  hinderance,  and  occupy  without  inter- 
ruption, the  houses  and  magazines  which  are  necessary  for  them, 
for  their  families,  and  for  their  effects ;  and  his  Catholic  Majesty 
assures  to  them  by  this  article  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  advan- 
tages and  powers  on  the  Spanish  coasts  and  territories,  as  above 
stipulated,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty." 

Macgregor  acknowledges,  that,  pursuant  to  this  stipulation,  the 
British  government  gave  orders  for  demolishing  the  fort  at  Black 
river, and  withdrawing  the  garrison  to  Jamaica.  He  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  add,  however,  "  They  were  soon  after  convinced  of  the 
impolicy  of  this  decision."  *  *  *  "  And  although  they  declined 
to  erect  immediately  the  country  into  a  British  province,  it  was 
considered  desirous  to  encourage  and  promote  its  commerce." 
Confessions  like  these,  sanctioned  by  such  authority,  speak  for 
themselves  and  require  no  comment. 

Their  effect  in  strengthening  or  weakening  the  British  title  to 
the  country  or  the  claim  to  sovereignty  set  up  for  the  Mosquito 
King,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  mankind. 

The  British  flag  was  thus  voluntarily  struck  at  the  only  part  of 
the  Mosquito  country  where  it  had  ever  been  hoisted  as  an  emblem 
of  sovereignty.  Logwood  and  mahogany,  however,  were  still  cut 
and  carried  thence  by  British  subjects,  under  the  protection  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  and  some  of  the  settlers  may  have  made 
attempts  to  cultivate  lands  alleged  to  have  been  purchased  of  the 
Indians.  Neither  that  cultivation,  nor  these  purchases,  however, 
were  in  the  least  degree  warranted  by  right,  or  sanctioned  by  the 
treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  period  between  1763  and  1777,  it 
appears  from  Macgregor,  that  in  the  latter  year  the  British  on  the 
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coast,  who  liacl  enjoyed  the  mere  right  ol  cutting  dyewoods  ai 
matiogaii)',  having  become  alarmed  by  rumors  of  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  expel  them,  requested  of  the  British 
government  another  fort,  arms,  cannon,  munitions  and  soldiers  for 
their  defense.  In  return  to  this  application.  Lord  George  Gerinaine 
transmitted  a  despatch  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1777,  severely  rebuking  the  superintendent  for  having  made 
the  request  "  as  being  it  direct  centradtction  to  ihe  \yth  arliele  of  the 
treaty  0/  Paris." 

The  perseverance  of  the  British  in  their  encroachments  on  the 
const,  was  one  of  the  grievances  set  forth  by  Spain  as  a  motive  (or- 
her  war  against  England,  commenced  in  1780.  During  this  year 
an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  settlements  on  Lake  Nicaragna  was 
ordered  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  The  expedition  did  not 
reach  further  than  the  castle  of  San  Juan,  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
thirty-two  miles  below  the  lake,  Macgregor  himself  acknowledges 
that  it  was  abortive,  Lord  Nelson,  then  a  very  young  man,  accom. 
panicd  it,  and  displayed  that  gallantry  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
so  much  renowned.  His  biographer  says:  "The  project  was  to 
take  Fort  San  Juan,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  fJows  from 
Lake  Nicaragua  into  the  Atlantic,  make  himself  master  of  the  lake 
itself,  and  of  the  cities  of  Grenada  and  Leon,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  Spaniards  between  their  northern  and  south- 
ern possessions  in  America.  Here  it  is  that  a  canal  between  the 
two  seas  may  most  easily  be  formed;  a  work  more  important  in 
consequences  than  any  -which  has  yet  been  effected  by  human  power. " 

By  the  sixth  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  betwei 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  of  1783,  it  is  declared,  that  "  the  intention 
ol   the  two  high  contracting  parties  being  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  all   the  causes  of  complaint  and   misunderstanding  hereto- 
lore  occasioned  by  the  cutting  of  wood  fordyeing,  or  logwood, aa< 
several    English    settlements  having  been    formed  and  extendi 
under  that  pretence,   upon  the  Spanish  continent,  it   is  expressly 
agreed  that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  shall  have  the  right 
cutting,  loading  and  carrying  logwood  in  the  district.     [Here  thi 
lines  are  mentioned.     They  include  no  part  of  the  Mosquito  coastjj 
And  his  Catholic  Majesty  assures  to  them  |the  English]  the  enjo] 
ment   of  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  present  article,  provided  tl 
these  stipulations  shall  not  be  considered  as  derogatory  in  anywise 
from  his  right  of  sovereignty.      Therefore  all  the  English  who  may 
be  dispersed  in  any  other  parts,  whether  on  the  Spanish  continent 
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or  in  any  islands  whatsoever  dependant  on  the  aforesaid  Spanish 
continent,  and  (or  whatever  reason  it  might  be,  without  exception, 
shall  retire  within  the  district  which  has  been  above  described." 

Notwithstanding  this  stipulation,  Mr.  Macgregor  proceeds  to 
say,  that  it  was  determined  by  the  British  government,  after  the 
most  deliberate  discussion  of  the  subject,  to  retain  the  Mosquito 
shore  under  their  protection  and  sovereignty !  The  only  reason  he 
assigns  for  this  determination  is,  that  the  word  "  Spanish  "  and  not 
'M/z^r/V-tf// continent  **  was  used,  with  the  design,  as  he  insinuates, 
of  affording  a  pretext  for  further  questioning  the  Spanish  title. 

That  this  forced  construction  was  never  acquiesced  in  by  Spain 
is  manifest,  from  the  fact  that  fresh  disputes  between  the  two 
Crowns,  regarding  the  Mosquito  shore,  arose  soon  after  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  These  were  again  adjusted,  defini- 
tively no  doubt,  as  Spain  hoped,  by  the  treaty  of  July,  1786.  The 
first  article  of  that  treaty  stipulates  **  that  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  the  other  colonists  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  country  of  the  MosquitoSy  as 
well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without 
exception,  situated  beyond  the  line  hereinafter  described,  &c."  This 
line  provided  for  an  extension  of  the  limits  within  which  the  British 
were  allowed  to  cut  woods,  and  gather  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  but  "  the  stipulation  was  never  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for 
establishing  any  plantation,  since  all  the  lands  in  question  being  indis- 
putably acknoivledged  to  belong  of  right  to  the  Crown  of  Spain^  no 
settlements  of  that  kind^  or  the  population  which  woul  I  follow ^  could  be 
allowed^'  Nearly  every  article  of  this  treaty  admits  the  Spanish 
title,  and  in  the  strongest  terms.  British  subjects  are  to  evacuate 
Spanish  territory  ;  and  if  they  do  not,  "  his  Britannic  Majesty,  so 
far  from  affording  them  the  least  succor,  or  even  protection,  will 
disavow  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  he  will  equally  do 
those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  settle  upon  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Spanish  dominion."  By  the  14th  article,  "  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  prompted  solely  by  motives  of  humanity,  prom- 
ises to  the  King  of  England  that  he  will  not  exercise  any  severity 
against  the  Mosquitos  inhabiting  in  part  the  countries  which  are  to 
be  evacuated  by  virtue  of  the  present  convention,  on  account  of  the 
connexions  which  may  have  subsisted  between  the  said  Indians  and 
the  English ;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  his  part,  will  strictly 
prohibit  all  his  subjects  from  furnishing  arms  or  warlike  stores  to 
the  Indians,  &c. 
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A  motion  was  made  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  **  that  the 
terms  of  the  convention  with  Spain,  signed  in  July,  1786,  did  not 
meet  the  favorable  opinion  of  this  House."  But  it  was  negatived. 
The  parliamentary  document  (Macgregor's)  adds  :  "  From  Septem- 
ber, 1785,  until  July,  1786,  the  respective  claims  of  England  and 
Spain  to  the  Mosquito  territories  were  discussed;  and  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1786,  it  was  announced  that  the  territory  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  This  abandonment  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  was  considered  at  the  time  by  the  British  people 
a  most  profligate  surrender. 

"  It  was  with  the  most  painful  reluctance,  and  only  in  obedience 
to  positive  orders,  that  the  British  settlers  slowly  and  discontentedly 
left  their  plantations."  Yet  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  note  of  the 
17th  May,  1848,  to  the  Nicaragua  minister,  says  of  Mosquito,  that 
it  is  **  a  State  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  has  been  acknowl- 
edged and  protected  by  Great  Britain." 

A  British  writer  of  ability  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  28, 
i8-?2,  1823,  p.  159),  speaking  of  this  claim  to  the  Mosquito  territory, 
and  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  says:  "  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
establish  the  sole  right  of  Spain  to  these  territories  than  the  treaty 
and  convention  above  mentioned.  We  never  had  any  business  there.'' 
*  *  *  "If  (he  adds)  treaties  are  to  be  considered  as  at  all  bind- 
ing, it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  not  the  right,  nor  even  the  per- 
mission, of  residence  on  the  Mosquito  shore ;  and  that  we  cut  log- 
wood and  mahogany  on  the  shores  of  Honduras  only  by  suflferance." 

The  treaty  of  1786  was  confirmed  by  the  additional  article  to 
that  of  the  5th  of  July,  1814,  signed  at  Madrid  on  the  28th  of  August, 
in  that  year. 

No  further  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  respect- 
ing the  territory  in  question  appear  to  have  arisen  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  confederacy  of  Central  America  in  1828.  The  consti- 
tution of  that  confederacy,  published  to  the  world  in  that  year,  in 
its  fifth  article  declares :  **  The  territory  of  the  republic  is  the  same 
which  formerly  comprehended  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Guatemala, 
with  the  exception  for  the  present  of  the  province  of  Chiapas." 

Under  this  constitution  the  confederacy  was  acknowledged  by 
other  powers.  Great  Britain  herself  acknowledged  its  independ- 
ence, received  from  it  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  has  had  a  con- 
sul-general residing  at  Guatemala  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  department  is  informed  that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
at  Bogotd,  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
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Colombia,  of  1825,  the  British  commissioners  presented  a  counter- 
project  of  a  convention,  which,  besides  the  articles  ultimately  con- 
cluded and  signed,  contained  another  separate  and  additional  article, 
relative  to  the  British  settlements  at  Belize,  which  was  literally  as 
follows : 

^^  Separate  article. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall, 
for  no  motive  or  pretext  whatever,  be  disturbed  or  molested  in  the 
pacific  possession  and  exercise  of  whatsoever  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  they  now  enjoy,  or  may  have  hitherto  at  any  time  en- 
joyed, within  the  limits  described  and  laid  down  in  a  convention 
between  his  said  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain,  signed  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1786,  whether  those  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  are 
derived  from  the  said  convention,  or  from  any  other  concession 
which  may  at  any  time  have  been  made  by  the  King  of  Spain  or 
his  predecessors  to  British  subjects  and  settlers  residing  and  follow- 
ing their  lawful  occupations  within  the  limits  aforesaid." 

This  is  important,  as  showing  that  the  obligations  of  the  treaty 
of  1786  were  recognised  by  the  British  government  as  recently  as 
1825. 

If  the  mere  fact  that  Spain  or  Nicaragua  was,  at  some  period, 
not  in  actual  possession  of  the  Mosquito  territory,  could  have  au- 
thorized England  to  seize  it  or  hold  it,  in  right  of  the  Mosquito 
King,  then  England  has,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  been  strangely 
unmindful  of  the  novel  principle  thus  asserted. 

The  well  known  case  of  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  views  contended  for  on  our 
part,  in  this  instruction.  This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  ceded  it  to  Spain  in  1778.  The  latter  power  never  set- 
tled or  otherwise  occupied  it,  and  it  remained  in  possession  of  the 
native  negroes  until  1828,  when  the  British  government  proposed  to 
make  it  the  seat  of  the  mixed  commission  on  the  slave  trade.  They 
occupied  it,  appointed  a  governor  tor  it,  and  held  it  by  various  pre- 
tences, till  the  Spanish  government  required  an  acknowledgment 
of  its  right  of  dominion.  This  right  was  finally  and  fully  admitted 
in  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Bosanquet,  the  British 
charge  d'affaires  at  Madrid,  under  date  the  31st  December,  1828, 
of  which  a  copy  was  officially  communicated  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment 

Macgregor  concludes  his  statement  of  the  British  claim  as  fol- 
lows: "It  having  been  decided  that  Prince  George  should  be 
crowned  as  usual  at  Belize,  the  necessary  preparations  were  made. 
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The  regalia,  consisting  of  a  silver  gilt  crown,  a  sword  and  sceptre, 
all  of  moderate  value,  and  given  formerly  to  one  of  the  kings  by  the 
British  government,  were  brought  from  the  usual  places  of  security, 
the  dwelling  of  the  chief  at  Vaughes  river." 

"On  the  17th  of  April  the  British  sloop-of-war  Hyacinth  arrived 
at  Bluefields,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  young  King,  George 
Augustus  Frederick,  to  Belize,  to  be  crowned  according  to  ancient 
usage,  which  was  performed  by  the  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of 
Jamaica,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1845,  ^'^  St.  John's  Church,  Belize,  in 
the  presence  of  the  superintendent.  Colonel  Fancourt,  Mr.  Walker, 
British  agent  at  Bluefields,  and  several  chiefs.*' 

This  pageant  is  thus  set  forth  in  a  document  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  executive,  and  published  to  the  world  by  the 
British  F'arliament.  It  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  1848,  and  contains  the  British  exhibit  of  "  the  most 
authentic  information  that  can  be  procured  as  to  the  boundary 
claimed  by  the  King  of  Mosquito." 

The  crowning  of  George  Frederick  Augustus  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  first  instance  of  the  creation  of  a  king  to  assert  the  rights  of 
his  alley  and  protector.  In  1822  a  book  was  published,  entitled 
**  A  Sketch  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  including  the  Territory  of 
Poyais,"  &c.,  "by  Thomas  Strangeways,  K.  G.  C,  captain  first 
Poyais  native  regiment,  and  aid-de-camp  to  his  Highness  Gregor, 
cacique  of  Poyais,"  in  which  we  are  informed  that  the  cacique  of 
Poyais  is  no  less  a  personage  than  "  his  Highness  the  Macgregor 
of  the  Clan  Alpine,  directly  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Scotland."  The  monarchy,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  be  heredi- 
tary, or  the  succession  confined  to  the  native  princes.  He  is 
plainly  the  mere  agent  and  instrument  of  Great  Britain  and  selected 
by  herself. 

It  is  manifest,  indeed,  that  the  rights  claimed  by  Great  Britain 
nominally  in  behalf  of  the  Mosquito  King,  but  really  as  her  own, 
are  founded  in  repeated  usurpations,  which  usurpations  were  re- 
peatedly and  solemnly  acknowledged  and  relinquished  by  her  dur- 
ing the  domination  of  Spain  on  the  American  continent.  Since  that 
domination  has  ceased,  those  claims  could  have  had  no  other  foun- 
dation for  renewal  than  the  supposed  weakness  or  indifference  of 
the  governments  invested  with  the  rights  of  Spain  in  that  quarter. 
These  claims  certainly  can  derive  no  warrant  from  the  indifference 
of  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  as  the  letters  of  the  Minister  for 
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Foreign  Affairs  of  that  State  to  this  department,  above  adverted  to, 
abundantly  show. 

Against  the  aggressions  on  her  territory  Nicaragua  has  firmly 
struggled,  and  protested  without  ceasing,  and  the  feelings  of  her 
people  may  be  judged  from  the  impassioned  language  of  the  procla- 
mation of  her  Supreme  Director,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1848. 
"  The  moment,"  says  he,  **  has  arrived  for  losing  a  country  with 
ignominy,  or  for  sacrificing  with  honor  the  dearest  treasures  to 
preserve  it.  As  regards  myself,  if  the  power  which  menaces,  sets 
aside  justice,  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  be  entombed  in  the  remains  of 
Nicaragua,  rather  than  survive  its  ruin."  The  eloquent  appeal 
of  the  minister  of  Nicaragua  to  his  government  is  evidence,  not  less 
striking  and  impressive,  of  the  disposition  of  an  injured  people  to 
resist  what  they  believe  to  be  injustice  and  oppression.  Will  other 
nations,  interested  in  a  free  passage  to  and  from  the  Pacific  ocean, 
by  the  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  lake  Nicaragua,  tamely  allow 
that  interest  to  be  thwarted  by  such  pretensions? 

As  it  regards  the  United  States,  this  question  may  confidently  be 
answered  in  the  negative. 

Having  now  sufficiently  apprized  you  of  the  views  of  this  de- 
partment in  regard  to  the  title  to  the  Mosquito  coast,  I  desire  you 
distinctly  to  understand  how  important  it  is  deemed  by  the  President 
so  to  conduct  all  our  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  Nicaragua 
passage,  as  not  to  involve  this  country  in  any  entangling  alliances 
or  any  unnecessary  controversy.  We  desire  no  monopoly  of  the 
right  of  way  for  our  commerce,  and  we  cannot  submit  to  it  if  claimed 
for  that  of  any  other  nation.  If  we  held  and  enjoyed  such  a  monop- 
oly, it  would  entail  upon  us  more  bloody  and  expensive  wars  than 
the  struggle  for  Gibraltar  has  caused  to  England  and  Spain.  The 
same  calamities  would  infallibly  be  cast  upon  any  other  nation 
claiming  to  exclude  the  commerce  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
only  ask  an  equal  right  of  passage  for  all  nations  on  the  same  terms 
— a  passage  unencumbered  by  oppressive  exactions  either  from  the 
local  government  within  whose  sovereign  limits  it  may  be  effected, 
or  from  the  proprietors  of  the  canal  when  accomplished.  For  this 
end  we  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty  stipulation  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  that  both  governments  shall  forever  protect 
and  defend  the  proprietors  who  may  succeed  in  cutting  the  canal 
and  opening  the  water  communication  between  the  two  oceans  for 
our  commerce.  Without  such  protection,  it  is  not  believed  that  this 
great  enterprise  would  ever  be  successful.     Nicaragua  is  a  feeble 
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Stale,  and  capitalists,    proverbially  a  tiiniil    race,  may  apprehead 
from  the  rapacity  i)f  great   maritime  powers  the  obstruction  and  i 
even  the  seizure  oE  the  canal.     Similar  apprehensions  on  their  part,  1 
fnim  revolutions  in  the  local  go\xrnment,  from  the  oppression  antLl 
exactions  o!  temporary  chieftains,  and  Irom  causes  not  necessary  to-J 
be  explained,  may  operate  to  retard  a  work  in   regard  to  which  it  J 
may  be  safely  predicted  that,  when  successfully  accomplished,  its' 
benefits  to  mankind  will  transcend  those  o(  any  other  simiUr  v 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Alt  these  apprehensions  roayiJ 
and  will  he  removed  by  the  solemn  pledge  of  protection  given  by] 
the  United  States,  and  especially  when  it  is  known  that  our  object  I 
in  giving  it  is  not  to  acquire  lor  ourselves  any  exclusive  or  partial  ( 
advantage  over  other  nations.     Nicaragua  will  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  the  same  treaty  stipulations  with  any  other  nation  that  may 
claim  to  enjoy  llie  same  benefits,  and  will  agree  to  be  bound  by  the 
same  guarantee.     In  desiring  that  our  own  countrymen  may  obtain 
the  charter  or  grant  of  the  right  to  make  the  canal,  we  do  not  mean 
to  be  misunderstood.     Our  purpose  in  aiding  American  citizens  to 
obtain  the  grant,  is  to  encourage  them  in  a  laudable  effort,  relying, 
as  their  own  government  docs,  more  on  their  skill  and  enterprise 
than  on  that  of  others.     H  they  themselves  prefer  to  unite  with  their 
own  the  capital  of  foreigners  who  may  desire  to  embark  in  the  un- 
dertaking.  this  government  will    not  object  to   that.     \Vc  should  1 
naturally  be  proud  of  such  an  achievement  as  an  American  work  ;  ■ 
but  if  European  aid  be  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  why  should  vr^A 
repudiate  it,  seeing  that  our  object  is  as  honest  as  it  is  openly  avowed-J 
to  claim  no  peculiar  privilege — no  exclusive  right — no  monopoly  < 
commercial  intercourse,  but  to  see  that  the  work  is  dedicated  lo  the* 
benefit  of  mankind,  to  be  used  by  all  on  the  same  terms  with  us.and^f 
consecrated  to  the  enjoyment  and  diffusion  of  the  unnumbered  aw 
inestimable  blessings  which   must  flow  from   it  to  all   the  civitize<SH| 
world  ? 

Vou  will  not  want  arguments  to  induce  Nicaragua  to  enter  into 
such  a  treaty  with  us.  The  canal  will  be  productive  of  more  benefit 
to  her  than  any  other  country  of  the  same  limits.  With  the  aid  of 
the  treaty  it  may  (without  such  protection  from  some  power  equal 
to  our  own.  it  cannot)  be  accomplished.  Let  your  negotiation  with 
her  be  frank,  open,  and  unreserved,  as  to  all  our  purposes.  The 
same  reasons  lor  our  interference  must  be  avowed  to  the  capitalists 
who  may  enlist  in  the  work.  Belore  you  treat  for  their  protection, 
look  well  to  their  contract  with   Nicaragua.     Sec  that  it  Is  not 
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assignable  to  others,  that  no  exclusive  privileges  are  granted  to  any 
nation  that  will  not  agree  to  the  same  treaty  stipulations  with 
Nicaragua,  that  the  tolls  to  be  demanded  by  the  owners  are  not 
unreasonable  or  oppressive,  that  no  power  be  reserved  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  canal  or  their  successors  to  extort  at  any  time  here- 
after, or  unjustly  to  obstruct  or  embarrass,  the  right  of  passage. 
This  will  require  all  your  vigilance  and  skill.  If  they  do  not  agree 
to  grant  us  passage  on  reasonable  and  proper  terms,  refuse  our  pro- 
tection and  our  countenance  to  procure  the  contract  from  Nica- 
ragua. If  a  charter  or  grant  of  the  right  of  way  shall  have  been 
incautiously  or  inconsiderately  made  before  your  arrival  in  that 
country,  seek  to  have  it  properly  modified  to  answer  the  ends  we 
have  in  view. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  CLAYTON. 
E.  George  Squier,  Esq. 


[INCLOSURE  No.    I.J 

(D.  T.  Brown  to  Mr.  Bachanan.) 

New  York,  January  15,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  letter  from  the  government  of  the  new  republic  of 
Costa  Rica,  Central  America,  I  had  intended  delivering  in  Washington  myself, 
but  have  been  prevented  by  business.  That  government  is  desirous  to  be 
recognized  by  that  of  the  United  States,  and  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce 
with  these  States.  From  a  residence  of  some  duration  in  Costa  Rica,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  government  will  be  stable  and  liberal,  and  think  that 
our  own  commerce  might  reap  advantage  from  trade  with  that  country.  In  Dun- 
lop's  "No'es  on  Central  America,"  published  in  1847,  and  the  best  work  on  that 
country,  may  be  found  interesting  information  relating  to  Costa  Rica,  which 
is  decidedly  the  most  enlightened  and  prosperous  of  all  the  divisions  of  the 
old  republic  of  Guatemala.  It  produces  about  one  hundred  thousand  quintals 
of  very  superior  coffee  per  annum,  which  now  goes  to  England  in  exchange 
for  English  goods,  via  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  Pacific.  But  a  road  is  now 
making  to  the  river  Serapique,  to  obtain  an  exit  for  produce  via  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  which  would  bring  a  better  article  of  coffee  than  any 
now  imported  into  the  United  States  within  twenty  five  days'  sail  of  New 
York,  and  would  offer  an  exchange  for  a  large  amount  of  American  man- 
ufacture and  produce.  At  this  time,  when  British  influence  is  endeavoring  to 
extend  itself  in  Central  America,  holding  already  virtual  possession  of  San  Juan 
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Ae  Nicaragua,  although  nominallr  it  it  in  Mosquito  jurisdiction,  it  may  not  ht 
itnpolitic  til  sccuic  the  United  St«tcs  such  commercial  advantages  as  are  com- 
patible with  justice.  From  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  governments 
Mtd  people  ol'  Nicaragua  and  Cottt  Kica,  1  know  they  sympathize  much  more 
with  our  own  imtitutions  and  citizens  than  with  those  of  Great  Dtiiiin;  and 
that,  could  they  be  iccogntscd  formally  by  (he  United  States  government  as 
independent  sovereignties,  it  would  do  much  towards  opening  a  new  channel 
for  American  enterprise.  Mr.  Hise,  United  Slates  chargd  to  Guatemala,  is 
probably  in  posMssion  of  all  in(urmatiun  relative  to  Costa  Rica,  and  could  in- 
form you  inoie  worthily  than  mjself. 

Should  you  be  pleased  to  make  any  reply  to  the  government  of  Costa  RicA,  _ 
or  desire  any  detailed  memoramU  that  I  may  possess  relative  to  its  commerce^  I 
prodacts,  Ac,  you  can  ditttt  through  me  (box  3561),  post  oflicc.  New  York.J 
or  any  communication  sent  to  our  post  office  agent  at  Chagrcs  could  be  for- 
warded  by  English  steamer  iheoce  to  San  Juan  dc  Nicaragua,  and  thus  10  the 
interior. 


With  much  resjiect,  I  am,  sir,  in  great  ha&ie,  yt 

Hon.  Jambs  Buchaijas-, 

Secietaiy  ofSiale.  Washington, 


ir  obedient  servant, 

D.  T.  BROWN, 


(Ir.  Cairo  to  the  SeereUrjr  of  State.) 

[  Trantlathn.  ] 

CaKTRAL  Ahkrica,  Dipakthi.vt  or  Relj 
OP  THK  RtruBuc  or  Costa  Rica,  GoviRNMtKT  IIolsk, 
San  Josk,  Septembei  5,  1848, 
Sia:  Costa  Rica,  which  had  united  with  the  other  States  of  Central  America, 
in  funning  the  compact  of  1814,  and  in  establishing  a  general  government  as 
therein  provided,  assumed  its  entire  sovereignty  and  independence  upon  the 
dissolution  of  that  (^impact,  and  has  since  remained  under  the  government 
most  suitable  to  itself,  while  awaiting  the  concurrence  of  ibe  other  States  for  a 
general  organiaitton.  No  result  Ua^,  however,  been  obtained:  and  the  equiv- 
ocal position  in  which  she  now  stands  being  injurious  to  her  interests,  she 
desires  to  fii  her  de^tinie^:  she  has  examined  her  elements,  and  has  assumeda 
new  existence,  erecting  herself  into  a  republic  by  a  decree  of  the  30lh  of  August 
last.  This  decree  was  issued  by  the  Congress  of  Representatives,  on  the  peti- 
tion and  with  the  recognition  of  the  people,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  by  the  eminent  patriots,  and  with  applause  by  (be  forei^ers,  then 
in  the  country. 
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This  happy  eveni,  which  has  raised  Costa  Rica  to  the  character  of  a  nation, 
is  now  communicated  to  his  Excellency  the  well-deserving  General  President  of 
the  republic;  and  such  is  the  object  of  ihe  present  lines  which  the  undersigned 
bas  the  honor  to  address  to  the  honorable  Secietaiy  fur  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom 
be  offers  the  assurances  of  his  most  distinguished  consideration  and  esteem. 
J.  BERNARDO  CALVO. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 


1849. 


Departmknt  of  Stats, 

Washington,  May  3, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  lo  aclcnowledge  the  receipt  of  the  coramui 
vhich  your  Excellency  addressed  to  this  depaitment,  under  dates  the  I2th 
November,  1847,  and  6th  March,  1848,  relative  t':*  the  seizure  by  the  British  of 
the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  These  communications  have  been  read 
with  painful  interest,  and  have  led  to  a  determination  on  (he  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua for  the  interposition  of  the  good  offices  of  this  fjoveinment,  in  a  friendly 
manner  and  spirit  towards  both  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  controversy  with  reference  to  the  Mosquito  shore.  Instruc- 
tions have  accordingly  been  transmitted  10  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
London,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  instrumental  towards  inducing  the  British 
government  to  respect  the  jtist  rights  of  Nicaragua,  and  towards  effecting  a 
satisfactory  accommodation  of  all  the  matters  in  dispute. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  your  Excellency  assurances  of  ray 
most  distinguished  consideration. 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  fok  Foreign  Affairs 

of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  3.J 

Washington,  May  3,  1849. 
Dear  asd  Good  Friend:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  Ihe  15th  Diicember,  1847,  which  has  been  read  with  lively  and 
painful  interest.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  St*tcs  has  ihis  day 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aff.tirs  of  Nicaragua,  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  this  government  for  the  injuries  which  that  Slate  believes  she  hai 
received  in  consequence  of  the  forcible  occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  by 
British  authorities,  and  mentioning  the  friendly  steps  which  have  been  taken  by 
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us  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress  therefor.  Your  excellency  may  be  assured  that 
our  efforts  to  this  end  in  an  amicable  spirit  and  manner  towards  both  Nicaragua 
and  Great  Britain  will  be  cordial  and  zealous,  and  will  be  animated  by  the  desire 
which  we  sincerely  cherish  that  the  just  territorial  rights  of  Nicaragua  may  be 
respected  by  all  nations,  and  that  she  may  advance  in  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. 

Your  good  friend, 

Z.  TAYLOR. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Director  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 

By  the  President: 
John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[The  above  letter  and  inclosures appear  as  Document  15,  Inclosures  i, 
2,  and  I  in  Special  Message  of  President y  iZth  July,  1850,//.  1 18-132.] 


31st  CoogresB*  1st  ScaiSofu  2d  May,  (849* 

House  Ex«  Doc*  No.  75. 
In  Vol  la 

(Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Hise.) 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  May  2,  1849. 

Sir  :  The  President  having  appointed  Mr.  E.  George  Squier  to 
succeed  you  in  the  mission  to  Guatemala,  I  transmit  a  letter  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  that  republic,  announcing  the  termi- 
nation of  your  functions.  You  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
deliver  this  communication  to  its  address,  and  will  inform  the  de- 
partment of  the  date  of  the  delivery.  If  Mr.  Squier  should  not 
have  arrived  at  Guatemala  before  you  set  out  on  your  return  to  the 
United  States,  you  will  commit  the  books  and  papers  of  the  lega- 
tion to  the  custody  of  our  consul  there,  or  in  his  absence  to  that  of 
any  trustworthy  person,  preferring,  of  course,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Your  despatches  to  No.  6  inclusive  have  been  received. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  CLAYTON. 
Elijah  Hise,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

[^The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  14,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  iStA  July,  1850,//.  117-118.J 
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3lst  Coagnss,  1st  Sadoa.  2d  May.  I&49. 

House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75. 
In  VoL  10. 

(Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Bancroft.) 

Department  of  State. 

Washington,  May  2,  1849. 

Sir:  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  (or  some  time 
viewed  with  anxiety  the  apparent  determination  ol  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  take  advantage  of  the  comparative  inability  of  the  au- 
thorities of  Central  America  to  repel  aggression  from  abroad,  for 
the  purpose  not  only  of  extending,  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
the  limits  marked  out  by  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  for  the  settlements  of  British  subjects  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  that  country,  but  also  for  the  conversion  of  those  settlements 
into  communities  of  a  character  by  no  means  authorized  by  those 
treaties.  Hitherto,  however,  he  has  abstained  from  asking  of  that 
government  an  explanation  in  regard  to  its  measures  in  that  quar- 
ter, in  the  hope  that  they  still  might  prove  to  be  consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  Great  Britain  under  the  treaties  adverted  to:  or,  if 
otherwise,  that  the  difTerences  between  the  British  government  and 
the  Central  American  authorities,  respecting  them,  would  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  satisfaction  of  alt  parties.  But  he  now  appre- 
hends that  this  was  a  delusive  hope. 

The  President  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  that  republic  has  addressed  two  let- 
ters to  the  late  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  requesting 
the  interposition  of  this  government,  with  reference  to  the  seizure 
and  occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  by  the  British,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  of  its  being  within  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Mosquitos,  of  wfiom  her  Britannic  Majesty  is  declared 
to  be  the  protector.  This  application  has  lead  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
department  into  the  claim  set  up  by  the  British  government,  nomi- 
nally in  behalf  of  his  Mosquito  Majesty  ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived 
-at  is,  that  it  has  no  reasonable  foundation.  Under  this  conviction, 
the  President  can  never  allow  such  a  pretension  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  rights  or  interests  which  the  government  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States  now  possess  or  may  hereafter  acquire, 
having  relation  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  especially  to  the  port 
and  river  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  He  has  decided  in 
the    opinion    that    that  part    of    the  American  continent  having 


hy  Spain  and  occupied  by  her,  so  " 
she  deemed  compatible  willi  her  iiucrcsts,  of  right  belonged 
to  her:  thai  the  alleged  independence  of  the  Mosquito  Indians, 
though  tolerated  by  Spain,  did  not  extinguish  her  right  of  do- 
minion over  the  region  claimed  in  their  behalf,  any  more  than 
similar  independence  ol  other  Indian  tribes  did  or  may  now  impair 
the  sovereignty  of  other  nations,  including  Great  Britain  herself, 
over  many  tracts  ol  the  same  continent ;  that  the  rights  of  Spaia  to 
that  region  have  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  Great  Briuiii 
in  solemn  public  treaties  with  that  power  :  that  all  those  terriloriml 
rights  in  her  tonncr  American  possessions  descended  to  tlie  Slates 
which  were  formed  out  of  those  possessions,  and  must  be  refj^rded 
as  still  appertaining  to  them,  in  every  case  where  Ihev  may  not  liave 
been  voluntarily  relinquished  or  cancelled  by  conquest,  followed  by 
adverse  possession. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  alter  the  most  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  subject,  the  President  has  decided  to  present 
the  views  of  this  government,  in  regard  to  it,  to  the  triendly  con- 
sideration of  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  In  forming  this 
determination,  though  influenced  by  a  just  sympathy  for  the  injuries 
which  the  republic  (of  Nicaragua)  would  sustain  il  Great  Brilain 
should  persist  in  claiming,  directly  or  indirectly,  dominion  over  thv 
Mosquito  shore,  he  has  not  been  unmindful  ol  the  past  policy  of 
this  government. 

Viewing  the  importance  to  both  countries  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain,  the  President  ardeatljf 
desires  that  the  relations  bcHveen  the  two  governments  should  coa- 
tinue  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  and  harmonious  character,  and 
should  become  strengthened  with  the  advance  of  time.  Conse- 
quently, he  is  reluctant  to  take  any  step  which  might  lead  to  a  mis- 
understanding with  that  government.  Believing,  however,  thai  if 
he  were  to  disregard  the  appeal  ol  the  government  of  Nicara^^iui. 
he  would  neglect  a  plain  duty,  he  will  not  shrink  frore  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  discharge  ol  that  duly  imposes. 

The  British  government  can  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  witk 
our  friendly  interposition.  We  scrupulously  abstain  from  inter- 
meddling with  the  internal  policy  of  foreign  countries,  and  have 
never  been  ofTicious  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  ol 
other  nations. 

It  is  deemed  advisable,  that,  before  entering  into  a  written  cor- 
respondence upon  the  subject  with  the  British  Miaister  for  Foreiga 
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ASairs,  you  should  sound  him,  in  conversalion,  as  to  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  British  government  in  reg^ard  to  the  Mosquito 
coast:  Whether  it  is  intended  by  that  government  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  the  territory  for  its  own  uses,  for  any  and  for  what  rea- 
son, and  on  what  principle?  Whether  that  government  claims  a 
right,  as  ally  and  protector  of  the  Mosquito  King,  to  control  or  ob- 
struct the  commerce  of  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or  to  kcfp 
forli  or  eitablhhmeiits  of  any  kind  on  itsbanks  f  What  are  to  be  the 
boundaries  of  the  territory,  and  by  whose  authority  have  they  been 
established?  All  this  should  be  communicated  verbally,  in  confer- 
ences, with  intimations  of  the  inexpediency  of  any  great  commercial 
power  claiming  to  hold  the  river,  in  case  it  should  become  a  high- 
way for  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Say,  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
that,  while  we  should  look  upon  the  exclusive  possession  or  com- 
mand ol  such  a  river  by  ourselves  as  a  great  evil  to  us,  which  would 
draw  upon  us  the  jealousy,  and  ultimately  the  hostility  of  the  rest 
of  the  commercial  world,  we  ought  not  to  consent  to  its  obstruction 
by  any  other  power ;  and,  if  you  find  that  he  is  still  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  British  and  Mosquito  claim,  or  to  retire  from  the  river 
and  the  command  of  its  harbor,  then  impart  to  him,  orally,  the  views 
of  the  President,  as  conveyed  in  this  despatch.  You  will  be  careful 
to  assure  him  that,  in  questioning  the  title  of  the  Mosquito  King  to 
the  territory  claimed  for  him,  this  government  is  not  actuated  by 
ambitious  motives,  or  by  any  feeling,  in  the  least,  unfriendly  towards 
Great  Britain.  We  are  impelled  solely  by  a  proper  vigilance  [or 
the  interests  committed  to  our  charge,  and  by  a  due  sympathy  for 
those  whose  rights  we  believe  to  have  been  invaded. 

If  the  result  of  your  interview  with  that  functionary  should  be 
an  impression  that  his  government  will  not  pause  or  recede  in  the 
steps  which  it  seems  to  be  taking  in  the  quarter  adverted  lo,  you 
will  then  address  to  him,  in  the  name  of  this  government,  in  firm  yet 
respectful  language,  a  formal  written  protest  and  remonstrance 
against  them,  and  immediately  communicate  to  this  department  the 
result  of  all  your  official  interposition  and  proceedings. 

In  order  that  you  may  possess  full  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the 
President  on  this  subject,  you  will  herewith  receive  an  extract  of  a 
copy  of  the  secret  instructions  given  to  E,  George  Squire,  our 
present  charge  d'affaires  to  Guatemala,  who,  when  you  shall  be  in 
the  receipt  of  this,  will  be  on  his  way  to  Leon,  to  negotiate  with  the 
government  of  Nicaragua. 
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It  will  be  expedient  tu  obtain  an  assurance  from  the  minister  from  1 
Costa  Kicn,  now  in  I^ndon,  that  he  will  not  commit  the  rights  of  1 
that  State  by  any  convention  with  Ureat  Britain.   A  cession  to  Great  I 
Britiiin  ol  her  territory  stiuth  of  the  river  San  Juan  dc  Nicaragua 
might  seriously  embarrass  us.     No  British  forts  or  British   posses- 
sions should  exist  on  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  river.     Warn  the 
minister  ol  Costa   Rica  to  make  no  common  cause  with  Great 
Britain  by  the  cession  of  any  part  of  her  territory,  or  any  rights  over 
it.     The  safety  ol  every  American  State,  whether  in  North  or  South 
America,  will  require  of  it  to  yield  no  further  to  foreign  aggression. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 
George  Bancroft,  Esq, 

[  TAf  above  UlUr  appears  as  Doeument  29,  t«  Spttiat  Messagt  ef 
President,  i3/A  July,  1850,  pp.  230-232.J 
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Home  Ex.  Doc  No.  75. 
!a  VoL  10. 

(Mr.  Uit«  (u  ilie  Secn>l«rj  ol  »Ute.) 
lExlract.} 
[No.  8.]  Guatemala,  May  25, 1849.  ' 

Sir  :  Since  my  despatch  of  the  20lh  of  March  last  I  have  to  in- 
form the  Department  of  State  that  the  State  of  Honduras  has  sent 
to  this  city  a  diplomatic  agent  with  the  title  and  character  of 
chargt!'  d'affaires  for  that  State,  accredited  expressly  to  this  legation ; 
also  the  State  of  Nicaragua  has  sent  a  charge  d'affaires,  accredited 
alone  to  this  legation,  who  has  arrived  in  this  place,  accompanied 
by  a  secretary  of  legation  and  an  interpreter.  My  time  has  been 
most  laboriously  occupied  in  corresponding  with  the  five  States  of 
Central  America,  and  in  actual  negotiations  with  threeoutof  the&ve, 
1  have  concluded  a  treaty  with  Guatemala,  and  am  now  engaged 
in  negotiations  with  the  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  commissioners, 
with  whom  I  hope  to  conclude  commercial  reciprocity  treaties 
very   favorable  to  the   interests  of  the  United  States  and  1  tiopft.l 
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also  (in  ihe  absence  of  instructions  or  even  precedent  to  guide  nic) 
to  conclude  a  special  convenlion  with  Nicaragua  of  vast  importance 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  whole  commercial  world.  I  entreat 
the  government  at  home  to  await  the  event  with  full  confidence  in 
my  desire  as  well  as  ability  to  secure  the  interests,  preserve  the 
honor  and  leave  untouched  the  constitution  of  my  beloved  country 
— the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  which  can  never  be  appreciated  by 
any  as  well  as  those  who  represent  her  at  the  capitals  of  other 
States.  I  say  to  the  government  await  my  action  with  full  confi- 
dence, for  matters  are  most  urgent  and  cannot  be  procrastinated. 
English  agents  and  influence,  under  the  experienced  direction  of  the 
British  consul-general,  Frederick  Chatfield,  resident  here,  are  alive 
and  at  work,  both  in  Central  America  and  at  London,  to  produce 
results  most  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
embarrass  and  obstruct  my  negotiations  here.  I  have  reference  to 
the  Mosquito  question,  and  British  occupation  of  the  territories  of 
Nicaragua  and  of  all  the  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  State,  which  may 
give  them  the  control  of  any  communication  in  that  State  between 
the  two  oceans. 


P.  S. — 1  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  English  have  ac- 
tually taken  possession  of  the  territories  of  Nicaragua  and  all  her 
ports;  but  that  she  designs  at  no  very  remote  period  to  do  so.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  facts  and  evidence  to  which  I 
have  access  here ;  her  object  being  to  have  possession  of  the  only 
practicable  route  for  a  ship  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  possession 
and  command  of  the  ports  on  each  side,  at  which  the  terminations 
of  said  canal  must  (if  ever)  be  made.  In  this  view,  immediate  ac- 
tion is  necessary  and  important.  I  am  now  engaged  in  negotiating 
with  Nicaragua  on  this  subject  al  this  time,  and  shall  be  careful  to 
guard  and  secure  the  interests  of  the  United  States— our  citizens  ef- 
fectually, if  it  can  be  done.     »    •     * 

Most  respectfully. 

E.  HISE. 


The  Hon.  the  Secretarv  of  State 

of  the  United  Slates  of  Am 

[  The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  1 2,  i 
dent,  [Sth  July,  1850,//.  103-104.] 
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3U  CongMA  Id  Sc^on.  XMti  May.  1U9. 

HouM  Ex.  Doc.  No.  7S. 
la  Vol.  ID. 

[Sr.  h»neratX  to  Hr.  CIkjIob.} 

[fix/rdcts.l 

Unjted  States  Legation, 

LoxuON,  May  30,  1849. 

The  minister  of  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Castellon.  is  at  this  momenl  in 
Italy.  So,  tLio,  is  Mr.  Marcnleta,  the  able  representative  of  Nicara- 
gua at  Briissell  and  Paris. 

Lord  Falmorstoi)  has  sent  to  that  legation  another  letter,  which 
is  described  to  mc  as  very  short  and  decided,  renewing,  in  the  very 
same  words,  the  view  contained  in  that  of  the  r^th  February  last, 
ol  which  I  forwarded  you  a  copy  with  my  No.  123,  [  cannot 
easily  get  a  copy  of  the  new  uo*e  till  Mr.  Castellon  returns. 

I  have  seen  the  minister  of  Costa  Rica,  whom  I  know  very  well, 
and  have  questioned  him  very  minutely  as  to  the  slulc  of  the  rela«  1 
tions  ol  Costa  Rica  with  great  Britain.     Me  has  renewed  to  me  thv 
assurance  that  that  relation  is  at  present  one  generally  of  friendship^j 
and  nothing  more.     I  could  see,  however,  the  reserved  purpose  of  ■ 
invoking  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  Nicaragua  sliould-f 
make  a  war  on  Costa  Rica.     You   know  they  have  a  strilc  about! 
boundaries,  which  I  have  always  advised  them  to  settle.   The  Costal 
Rican  minister  assured  me  that  be  has  full  powers  from  his  govern- 
ment to  come  to  a  settlement,   but  neither   Mr.  Castellon  nor  Mr. 
Marcoleta  has  such  lull  powers.     I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  find  that  a  part  of  the  claim  of  Costa  | 
Rica  rests  on  nothing  historical,  but  only  on  the  convenience  ol  the   I 
natural  boundary  of  the  river  San  Juan.     If  your  diplomatic  agent 
in  Central  America  could  induce  the  several  provinces  to  come  to 
an  understanding  about  their  respective  boundaries,  a  great  point 
would  be  gained.    1  anticipate  no  dif^culty  in  inducing  the  minister 
of  Costa  Rica  at  London  to  give  time  for  such  an  efiort. 

There  exists  also  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  as  yet  ■ 
unratified  between  Nicaragua  and  Belgium.  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  was  also  invited  to  be  interested  in  the  establishing  ol  a 
colony  in  Nicaragua,  but  his  intervention  was  claimed  as  the  condi- 
tion uf  the  grant  of  lands,  and  naturally  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
would  not  undertake  I  he  protection  of  Nicaragua  against  the  ea>  J 
croachmeuts  of  Great  Britain. 
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But  the  grave  subject  for  discussion  is  with  Great  Brilain,  in 
reference  to  its  intrusion  into  Central  America  as  the  protector  nf 
the  so-called  Kin^r  of  the  Mosquitos,  On  this  subject  I  could  have 
no  better  guide  than  your  despatch  o(  the  second  of  May,  which, 
from  its  clearness  and  precision,  its  firmness  and  its  manifest  df.sire 
to  come  to  a  just  understanding  with  Great  Britain  on  this  subject 
in  a  friendly  way,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  You  may  assure 
the  President,  that,  in  my  conversations  witli  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
with  such  other  members  and  supporters  of  this  government  as  it 
may  be  proper  to  speak  with,  I  shall  govern  myself  exactly  by  the 
instructions  which  you  have  communicated  ;  and  I  shall  do  so  with 
the  more  cheerfulness,  as  those  instructions  correspond  with  my 
own  views  of  the  duty  of  our  country  on  this  occasion.  They  are 
so  founded  in  justice  and  moderation,  that,  if  they  are  consistently 
and  inflexibly  adhered  to,  the  President  may  be  sure  of  not  coming 
in  conflict  with  the  judgment  or  the  interests  ol  the  impartial  in 
England  :  while  he  will  have  the  good  wishes  of  all  other  maritime 
powers  on  his  side.  It  may,  however,  in  any  event,  be  best  for  me 
to  prepare  and  present  "  the  protest  or  remonstrance  "  to  which  you 
refer.  The  conversations  which  you  so  properly  instruct  me  previ- 
ously to  hold  can  only  smooth  the  way  for  that  paper,  so  that  it  may 
not  come  upon  the  ministry  suddenly  ;  but  unless  the  views  of  the 
American  government  are  ultimately  communicated  to  the  British 
government  in  writing,  they  will  not  have  the  weight  or  the  formality 
which  the  President  desires.  A  protest,  after  all,  is  but  a  solemn 
declaration  of  opinion  ;  and  that  declaration  need  not,  of  itself,  as- 
sume the  existence  of  an  antagonist  opinion. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  gone  out  of  town  lor  the  Whitsuntide  holi- 
days; on  his  return  I  will  enter  upon  this  business, of  the  importance 
of  which  I  am  fully  aware. 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 


June  i,  1849. 
P.  S. — Mr.  Wheelwright,  of  the  British  company  of  steamers  on 
the  Pacific,  made  an  arrangement  with  M.  Castcilon,  on  the  i6th  of 
February,  1S49,  to  send  a  company  of  engineers,  then  at  Lima  or 
Valparaiso,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river,  lake  and  isthmus  of 
Nicaragua.  The  contract  contained  a  conditional  grant  of  the  ex- 
elusive  right  to  construct  a  railway  or  canal  connecting  the  two 


oceans.  Mr,  Wheelwright  Icit  England  on  the  17th  of  February  fot' 
Nicaragua  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  this  contract  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

On  Mr.  Castellon*s  return,  1  will  try  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
contract. 

I  Tke  above  letter  appears  as  DoatiHent  30,  in  Sfeeia!  Message  of 
President,  \%lk  July,  1850. />/.  23Z-J34.] 


31d  Graeme  Id  &Klon.  lOih  June.  IU< 

Hook  Bs.  Doc  No.  75. 

InVoLKk 

(St.  SqnlH-  to  Mr.  CUjion.) 

{E.xtraets.\ 

[No.  i.J  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 

June  10,  1S49. 

SiK:  [  have  the  honor  of  informing  the  department  that  I  arrive( 
at  this  port  in  good  health  on  the  6th  instant,  after  a  protractei 
passage  of  Iwcnly-six  days. 

I  have  made  arrangements  to  proceed  up  the  river  tomorrow 
and  hope  to  arrive  at  Grenada  in  eight  days  from  that  date,  probably 
about  the  iglh  tnstanl.     I  shall  lose  no  time  in  presenting  myself  i 
Leon,  and  entering  upon  the  duties  with  which  I  am  charged. 

ARairs  here  arc  in  a  very  anomalous  and  unsettled  state,  and  it  1 
would  require  a  longer  stay  than  [  feel  myself  authorized  in  making  j 
in  order  to  ascertain  fuUy  their  exact  condii ion.  I  shall  nevertheless  I 
present  what  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  subject  to  J 
future  corrcclion. 

Harbor  of  San  Juan. 
The  harbiir  of  San  Juan  is  much  more  spacious,  and  altogether  1 
better  one,  than  I  had  been  led  to  anticipate  from  what  had  pre-1 
vioHsly  fallen  under  my  notice  respecting  it. 

The  entrance  is  easy,  and  vessels  of  large  draught  would,  £  ' 
am  assured  by  those  qualified  lo  judge,  experience  no  difficulty 
in  passing  the  mouth,  and  finding  within  a  safe  and  commodious 
anchorage.  It  has  been  represented  that,  in  consequence  ol  the 
peculiar  make  of  the  land,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  ships  to  find 
the  harbor.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent :  but  although  the  coast 
in  the  imuiediale  vicinity  is  low,  yet  a  short  distance  back  the  land 
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is  high  and  characteristic,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.  With  proper 
charts,  correct  sketches  of  ihe  coast  above  the  harbor,  and  with  a 
light  house  on  point  Frcnas  or  point  Colorado,  every  difficulty 
would  be  obviated.  This  is  evident  even  to  Ihe  unprofessional 
observer. 

Town  of  San  Juan. 

The  town  of  San  Juan  consists  of  a  collection  of  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  palm  thatched  houses,  arranged  with  some  regularity  on  the 
southwest  shore  of  the  harbor.  The  population  may  be  estimated 
at  two  hundred  inhabitants,  including  whites.,  mestizoes,  samboes, 
negroes,  and  Indians.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
extraordinary  variegated  character,  nor  yet  ot  the  total  absence  of 
prejudice  which  exist  among  them.  The  Indians,  which  are  not 
numerous,  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  States  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  are  infinitely  below  them  in  the  mental  scale.  A  con- 
siderable  number  are  scattered  along  the  coast,  engaged  in  fishing 
for  turtle,  the  shell  of  which  constitute  a  considerable  article  of 
trade.     They  are  squalid  and  miserable  beyond  description. 

From  the  best  of  my  information,  the  whole  number  of  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Mosquito  tribe  or  "  nation '"  proper  does  not  exceed 
one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  one- 
tenth  of  these  are  aware  of  the  circumstance  that  they  have  a 
national  character,  and  are  recognized  and  "  protected  "  by  Great 
Britain.  It  should  be  understood  that  a  larger  number  are  claimed 
to  be  under  Mosquito  jurisdiction,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  they 
generally  admit  any  such  authority.  The  Mosquitos  are  despised 
and  avoided  by  most  if  not  all  the  other  native  tribes,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  prejudices  and  the  general  prevalence  of  a  leprous 
taint  amongst  the  Mosquito  people,  permit  no  intermixture  with 
them,  visiting  with  death  (it  is  said)  individuals  guilty  ol  such  inter- 
course. 

There  are  no  settlements  of  any  kind  nearer  San  Juan  than  the 
English  settlement  of  Blutfields,  seventy-live  miles  to  the  north- 
ward. Nor  are  there  any  cultivated  lands  in  the  vicinity  except  the 
narrow  space  occupied  by  the  town,  and  a  lew  cleared  points  on  the 
island  opposite.  The  entire  country  is  covered  with  a  dense  tropi- 
cal forest.  There  are  some  cows  and  dogs,  and  quite  an  abundance 
ot  fowls;  but  beyond  these  sources  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  de- 
pendent for  provisions  upon  the  vessels  which  visit  the  harbor,  and 
upon  the  "  bungos  "  which  come  down  the  river  San  Juan  from  the 
interior.     I  am  informed,  however,  that  the  soil  a  short  distance 
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back  (ram  the  coast  is  rich,  and  ihat  industry  alone  is  needed  to 
insure  an  abundant  supply  of  alt  the  productions  of  the  tropics. 

The  climate  here  is  surprisingly  salubrious,  and  uniform  good 
health  prevails  among  the  inhabitants.  Foreigners  observing  proper 
precautions  need  not,  I  am  assured,  form  exceptions.  It  is  now  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  but  the  weather  is  very  pleasant, 
and  in  respect  o(  temperature  not  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
month  of  July  in  the  latitude  of  New  York.  The  range  of  the 
(hcrmomelcr  during  the  twenty-four  hours  is  not  so  great,  the  range 
for  the  past  lour  days  has  been  from  79'°  to  85".  In  the  cveniog'^ 
there  is  usually  a  pleasant  and  invigorating  sea  breeze. 

Trade  of  San  Juan. 
This  port,  with  the  exceptiou  ol  the  article  of  turtle  shell, 
lias  no  source  of  support  besides  the  transit  trade.  Nearly  allot 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Nicaragua,  and  a  considerable  part  ol 
those  of  Costa  Rica,  pass  through  here;  and  lit- re  also  reside  the 
agents  of  the  foreign  houses  engaged  \a  trade  with  this  portion 
of  the  continent.  In  fact,  so  far  as  commercial  facilities  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  far  the  most  important  ^Kiint  between  New  Grenada 
and  Mexico.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  obtain  much  statis- 
tical information  in  confirmation  of  this  remark,  inasmuch  as  bo 
proper  entries  have  been  preserved,  except  (or  a  few  months 
past.  1  may  be  able  to  obtain  some  accurate  statements  in 
time  lo  append  (o  this  hurried  desp.itch.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  in  general  terms  that  most  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  tA 
American  houses.  An  Italian  vessel  cornea  once  a  year,  and  one  or 
two  French  vessels  occasionally,  as  also  one  or  two  from  New 
Grenada  and  Jamaica.  The  British  steamers  now  touch  once  ■  I 
month,  and  are  slowly  creating  a  trade.  They  have,  in  fact,  alreadj 
almost  monopolized  the  indigo  trade,  in  consequence  of  being  able, 
from  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  to  render  early  returns — an 
object  of  vast  importance  in  this  quarter.  It  might  aot  be  to  the 
immediate  advantage  ol  the  American  line  of  steamers  to  touch 
here,  but  ultimately  it  may  prove  to  the  interests  of  the  company 
and  the  United  States.  I  shall  refer  to  this  matter  hereafter,  accord' 
ingly  as  my  information  may  or  may  not  be  confirmed.  The  Costm..] 
Rica  road  from  San  Jose  to  rhis  port,  and  which  will  most  certainly  1 J 
give  this  direction  lo  a  large  part  ol  the  Costa  Rica  trade,  is  shortly 
progrcssmg.  The  entire  distance  to  be  constructed  (to  the  Sera- 
pique  river)  is  sixty  miles,  of  which  fifteen  arc  now  built.    The 
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Costa  Ricans  are  endeavoring  to  negotiate  a  loan  tor  its  completion 
in  England,  but  1  learn  that  the  prospect  of  their  obtaining  it  is  not 
good.  1  am  unprepared  as  yet  to  say  what  would  be  its  probable 
return,  if  completed.  I  shall  seek  for  information  upon  this  point 
when  I  get  into  the  interior. 

The  English  in  San  Juan. 

Since  the  seizure  of  this  port  by  the  English,  its  municipal  and 
other  regulations  have  been  dictated  by  the  English  authorities,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  general, 
Mr.  \V.  D.  Christy.  He  has  taken  up  his  residence  here,  and 
assumed  the  entire  control  of  affairs.  No  written  laws  or  regula- 
tions have  been  promulgated,  and  this  gentleman  is  dt  facto  a  dicta- 
tor, his  will  being  the  law  beyond  which  there  is  no  appeal.  He 
has  made  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  without 
exception,  and  his  arbitrary  conduct  is  the  subject  of  complaint  on 
every  hand.  His  sole  adherents  are  half  a  dozen  officials,  one  of 
whom  is  vice-consul,  another  harbor  master,  others  "policemen," 
&c.  Although  the  so-called  Mosquito  Hag  is  flying,  yet  apart  from 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  deference  to  Mosquito  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  consul  general.  He  has  taken  upon  himself  to  disregard 
all  leases  and  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Nicaraguan  authorities 
before  the  English  conquest,  and  assumes  to  sell  the  same,  not  as  the 
agent  of  the  Mosquito  King,  but  as  her  Brilantit  Majesty's  vtcfconsul. 
A  copy  of  one  of  the  deeds  is  appended  (A.) 

This  assumption  may  not  be  deemed  of  much  importance,  but  it 
will  tend  to  show  that  here  it  is  hardly  deemed  worth  the  while 
longer  to  keep  up  the  shallow  disguise  of  "  Mosquito  authority." 

Mr.  Christy,  some  months  ago,  made  a  visit  to  the  interior,  to 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  reception 
by  the  latter  Stale,  he  has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  success  in 
Nicaragua.  He  made  one  or  two  communications  to  the  authori- 
ties, but  they  refused  to  recognize  his  official  character,  and  finally 
returned  him  his  letters  unopened.  From  all  I  can  learn,  the  hos- 
tility of  *  *  *  *  towards  the  •  *  •  •  knows  no  bounds. 
Indeed,  they  carry  it  so  far  as  to  purchase  of  the  boatmen  at  the 
port  of  San  Carlos  (on  the  head  of  the  San  Juan)  all  supplies  intended 
for  this  place.  It  is,  in  consequence,  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
here  the  fruits  and  other  articles  of  consumption  which  were  for- 
merly furnished  in  great  abundance  from  that  quarter.  The  consul 
general  has  hinted  his  intention  to  retaliate,  and  also  expressed  his 
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determination  to  impose  an  export  duty 
from  the  interior;  but  I  hardly  think  he 
ter  measure. 

The  duty  levied  upon  imports  to  this  port  is  2j  per  cent,  ad^ 
valorem,  except  upon  the  following  articles: 
Tobacco,  $1  per  loo  lbs. 

Powder,  $2.50  per  too  lbs.,  or  about  35  per  cent. 
Wines  and  other  liquors,  12^  cents  per  gallon. 

The  Nicaraguans  formerly  levied  a  general  duty  of  2;  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  It  has  been  reduced,  since  the  seizure  of  San  Juan,  to 
23  per  cent.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but.  as  I  shall  forward  a 
copy  of  the  Nicaragua  tariff  as  soon  as  one  can  be  obtained,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  these  exceptions  here. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  present 
unsettled  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  cannot 
long  exist  without  leading  to  another  hostile  collision,  in  which  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  former  Power  will  not  (ail  to  discover 
pretexts  for  the  seizure  of  the  entire  country. 

The  recognition  of  Nicaragua's  independence  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  establishment  of  treaty  relations  with  her,  may  tend 
to  avert  this  catastrophe. 

I  may  mention  that  it  is  currently  reported  here  that  Mr.  Cas- 
tellon,  the  Nicaraguan  envoy  to  England,  concluded  a  contract 
with  an  English  company  (headed  by  Mr.  Wheelwright)  for  the  right 
of  way  (or  a  canal,  Ac,  across  the  continent  through  the  Nicaraguai 
territories;  which,  upon  being  presented  to  the  Nicaraguan  govei 
ment  (or  ratification,  was  unanimously  rejected,  and  Mr,  Castellt 
recalled, 

English  Designs. 

An  English  vessel  of  war  is  expected  at  Bluefields  and  thi 
port,  within  the  next  month,  ostensibly  to  take  the  consul  general  to 
Jamaica.  It  will  bring  the  "Mosquito  King,"  1  am  informed 
upon  authority  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  respect,  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  proceed  with  the  two  dignitaries  above  mentioned  to  Salt 
creek,  fifty  miles  below  this  port,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  thence  to  Boca  del  Toro,  in  the  province  ol  Vera- 
gua,  New  Grenada,  o(  both  of  which  places  "  his  Mosquilo  Majesty  " 
will  formerly  take  possession,  in  conformity  with  the  pretentions 
which  the  English  government  has  set  up  lor  him.  1  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  course  has  been  determined  on.  It  will 
be  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  England  has  pursued 
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upon  this  coast,  and  which  will  be  continued  so  long  as  it  can  be 
done  with  impunity.  The  greatest  alarm  prevails  among  the  popu- 
lation on  the  coast :  and  such  is  the  fear  which  is  entertained  o( 
English  power,  that  no  resistance  will  probably  be  offered  to  any 
act  of  aggression,  however  flagrant,  which  the  British  government 
may  decide  upon. 

The  early  visit  uf  an  American  armed  vessel  at  this  port,  and 
afterwards  at  Boca  del  Toro  {a  most  important  harbor),  would  have 
a  good  effect,  both  in  checking  the  contemplated  aggression,  and 
securing  a  favorable  termination  to  our  negotiations  in  the  interior, 
England  has  always  made  a  judicious  display  of  her  power  in  quar- 
ters where  it  was  likely  to  promote  her  interests,  and  augment  the 
local  importance  of  her  citizens.  I  make  this  suggeslion  with  the 
greatest  deference,  but  with  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  meet  with 
a  favorable  consideration  by  the  department. 


BOU.NDAKY   OF  CoSTA   RlC.\. 

Costa  Rica,  I  have  ascertained,  claims  that  her  territory  extends 
from  the  lake  off  Nicaragua,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  San 
Juan,  to  the  sea.  I  shall  endeavor  to  secure  lier  assent  to  any  con- 
tract which  may  be  made  with  Nicaragua,  by  our  American  com- 
pany, for  a  canal  across  the  continent  by  this  route.  This  will  pre- 
vent any  obstruction  of  the  work  by  disputes  between  the  States 
concerning  their  boundaries. 


Canal  Route. 
1  am  at  this  time  unable  to  present  the  results  of  any  personal 
observations  upon  the  practicability,  etc..  of  a  canal  route  across 
the  continent,  from  this  port  to  the  Faciiic.  I  have,  however,  had 
the  pleasure  ol  meeting  here  Dr.  D.  T.  Brown,  of  New  York  {a 
copy  of  whose  letier  to  the  department,  enclosing  one  from  the 
foreign  minister  of  Costa  Rica,  is  appended  to  my  instructions,) 
who,  as  the  agent  of  Howard  and  Company,  of  New  York,  has  in- 
vestigated the  matter  pretty  thoroughly.  At  my  request,  he  has 
drawn  up  the  results  of  his  observations,  which  are  appended,  (B.) 
The  (acts  which  his  letter  contains  are  extremely  interesting  and 
important;  and,  as  Mr.  Brown  contemplates  returning  very  soon 
to  the  United  States,  the  department  may  be  able  to  obtain  from 
him  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  reliable  information  upon  this 
and  collateral  subjects.     The  fact  of  the  subsidence  of  Lake  Leon, 


and  the  complete  inCemiption   o(  the  river  of  Zipetapa,  coiDmni 
catiog    willi    Lake  Nicaragua,    is,    I    believe,   entirely    new. 
Brawn's  account  of  the  depth  of  the  waters  in   the  San  Juao  is  c 
tirmed  by  persons  here  who  are  accustomed  to  pass  up  and  daw 
ihat  river. 

On  the  behalf  of  his  company  Dr.  Brown  on  the  t^th  of  March 
last,  concluded  a  contract  with  the  Nicaraguan  government,  a 
copy  of  which  is  appended,  (C.)  It  is  a  Nicaragua  proposition, 
and  is  very  far  from  being  liberal.  Dr.  Brown  is  not  of  ihe  opinion 
that  it  will  be  accepted  by  his  principals, 

!  learn  that  Mr.  White,  on  behalf  of  his  principals,  (V'anderbilt 
and  Company.)  has  made  a  proposition  to  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment, which,  if  I  am  correctly  informed  of  its  details,  is  must  ex- 
travagant. My  information  is  not,  however,  as  well  authenticated 
as  I  could  wish  ;  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  trouble  the  department 
with  what  may  prove  to  be  unfounded. 

In  connexion  with  this  matter,  1  may  mention  that  Samuel 
Shepherd,  of  this  port,  and  one  or  two  other  individuals,  hold  grants 
from  the  "  Mosquito  King,"  (dating  as  far  back  as  1839,)  of  the  en- 
tire county  on  both  sides  of  the  San  Juan,  from  Bluefields  river,  on 
the  north,  to  Boca  del  Toro,  (including  Chinqui  Lagoon,)  on  the 
south  ;  and  bounded  by  Spanish  American  States  on  the  west,  and 
the  ocean  on  the  east,  A  copy  of  one  of  these  grants  is  attached, 
(D.)  The  others  are  similar  in  terms.  Admitting  British  pre- 
tences in  the  quarter,  it  would  seem  that  a  canal  company  might 
obtain  all  desirable  rights  of  passage,  etc.,  through  the  disputed 
territories,  from  the  proprietors  of  these  grants.* 

I  to-day  had  a  conversation  with  the  British  consul  general,  in 
which  he  informed  me  that  the  English  government  had  asserted 
and  determined  to  maintain,  the  claim  of  the  Mosquito  King,  as 
far  up  the  San  Juan  as  the  rapids  of  Machuca,  which  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  distance.  He  also  stated  that  Mr.  Chat- 
field,  the  British  consul  general  in  Guatemala,  had  recently  threat- 
ened a  forcible  intervention,  to  compel  the  payment,  by  Nicar- 
agua,  of  her  quota  of  the  loan  contracted  in  England  by  the  re- 
public of  Central  America,  during  its  existence;  as,  also,  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  debts  due  British  subjects  residing  in  her  terri- 
tories.    This  threat,  backed    by  the  blockade  of    Fonsonate,  was 


:  lilely   rormally  annulled  bj   lite  "Motquito   Council." 


last  year  successful  in  prucurmg  an  adjustment  ol  similar  claims 
in  San  Salvador.  It  will  readily  be  understood  Ihat,  in  the  case 
of  Nicaragua,  there  is  no  lack  of  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  similar 
course,  the  ulterior  results  of  which  it  is  easy  to  anticipate. 

I  was  also  informed  (and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact)  that 
upon  the  i/th  of  April  a  delegate  on  the  part  o(  Nicaragua  pro- 
ceeded through  Leon  to  Guatemala,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Hise, 
to  meet  there  a  similar  delegation  from  San  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras. The  purposes  of  this  convocation  are,  of  course,  unknown 
to  me,  as  they  were,  I  believe,  to  the  department  at  the  time  of  my 
departure. 
Hon  John  M.  Clavton, 

Secretary  ol  State  U.  S.  of  N.  A. 


{[NCLOSVRE  A,) 

This  is  itj  certify,  that  Eustaquio  Alvarez  has  paid  seven  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings for  a  piece  of  land,  having  sixty-live  feet  of  Froiitage  on  the  harbor  and 
sixty-five  fc.t  on  King  street ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sea,  on  the 
south  by  King  street,  on  the  east  by  land  belonging  t3  Juan  Mesnier,  on  the 
west  by  lanJ  balonLjing  to  the  government — sixty-five  feet  from  east  tu  west, 
and  eighty-eight  feet  from  north  to  south;  and,  until  a  formal  grant  shall  be 
madeout  hereafter,  he  is  owner  of  the  aforesaid  piece  oT  land. 

JAMES  GREEN, 

H,  B,  M.  Vice-consul. 

Eustaquio  Alvarez: 

/  s.  d. 

For  65  feet  fronlage  on  the  harbor 5    4  o 

Annual  tax 8  o 

For  65  feet  frontage  on  King  street t     6  o 

Annual  tax  on  same 1  o 

Survey  of  harbor  frontage 5  o 

Registration 5  o 


7  10    o 


Received  payment  : 


ROBERT  COATES, 

Temporary  Surveyor 


[inclosure  b.] 

San  Juan  dr  Nicaragua, 

JWR  10,   1849.  ' 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  morning,  requesting  such  inrormationu 
I  may  possess  upon  the  "  natural  means  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  through  the  State  of  Nicaragua,"  I  have  the  honor  to  send 
you  the  following,  condensed  from  my  memoranda,  of  a  personal  examination 
of  the  two  routes  heretofore  proposed  as  lines  of  communication,  viz. :  through 
the  river  San  Juan  and  lake  of  Nicaragua,  to  3.  point  opposite  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  thence  overland  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sud;  and  sec- 
ondly, via  same  river  and  lake,  river  Panaloya,  orZipetapa,  lake  of  Nicaragax, 
and  overland  to  Realejo. 

1  also  infonned  myself  of  a  third  route,  or  rather  a  modification  of  the  , 
second  route,  substituting  on  the  Pacific  the  port  of  Tamarindo  for  that  oCa 
Realejo. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  slate  that  frequent  casual  observation  of  tbe'1 
river  San  Juan  had  already  convinced  me  that  ilic  statements  of  its  capacigr  1 
contained  in  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Stephens  and  Baron  Bulow  were  erroneous.  ' 
I  therefore  prepared  to  ascertain  by  actual  measurement  the  depth  of  water  in 
the  river  channel;  and  the  results  I  give  you  as  indicated  by  a  graduated  rod 
during  the  dry  season — from  March  to  May— when  the  volume  of  water  pass- 
ing tlirough  the  river  is  much  less  than  during  the  rainy  months. 

Of  tlie  length  of  the  river,  variously  estimated  at  from  aeventy-nine  t 
ninety  miles,  the  portion  presenting  the  greatest  impediment  to  actual  uxn 
gatioR  is  that  included  between  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  and  the  Colorado 
river  at  its  point  of  exit  from  the  San  Juan,  a  supposed  distance  of  fifieeu 
miles.  The  Colorado,  a  broad  deep  stream,  conveys  the  great  mass 
of  waters  from  the  principal  river  to  the  ocean,  leaving  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  to  escape  through  the  San  Juan,  the  velocity  of 
whose  current  is  correspondingly  diminished.  Hence  occur,  during  the 
dry  season,  accumulations  of  quicksand,  floating  trees,  and  vegetable 
debris,  changing  with  the  current,  and  producing  a  tortuous  and  shallow 
channel.  The  Ireshets  of  the  rainy  seasons  sweep  away  these  obstructions,  leav- 
ing an  uninterrupted  passage;  but  the  geological  formation  of  the  lateral  banks 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  of  the  numerous  islands,  consisting  of 
mingled  sand  and  light  vegetable  mould,  presents  a  weak  resistance  to  the 
waters,  and  prevents  a  permanent  removal  of  the  obstacles. 

In  March  last  1  found  no  less  than  three  feet  of  water  in  any  patt  of  ihaJ 
channel  from  San  Juan  to  the  Colorado;  but  in  May  it  was  diminished  in  roinyi* 
places  10  two  feet,  and  in  none  did  it  exceed  two  and  a  half. 

With  this  depth  of  witter  the  loaded  "bongos"  of  the  country,  whose 
draught  is  from  two  to  three  feet,  cannot  pass,  and  generally  discharge  part  of 
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their  cargo  of  Brazil  wood,  hides,  or  indigo,  returning  from  San  Joan  for  ihe 
remainder. 

From  the  divergence  of  the  San  Juan  and  Colorado  to  the  lake,  there  is  in 
no  part  of  the  main  channel  less  than  five  feet  of  water  al  any  season  of  the 
year;  but  the  three  "randales,"  or  rapid*  of  "Machuca,"  "San  Carlos,"  and 
"  El  Toro,"  increasing  in  a  great  degree  the  current,  present  material  diflicuUies 
to  ascending  "  bongos."  The  widest  channel  between  the  rocks  at  San  Carlos, 
the  narrowest  passage  on  the  river,  is  about  thirty  feet.  These  rapids  are  not 
falls,  as  sometimes  represented,  but  strong  "  ripples,"  in  mariners'  language. 
caused  by  a  rocky  bed.  Below  this  point,  sand  constiiules  ihe  bottom  of  the 
stream,  while  above,  towards  the  lake,  mud  predominates.  The  lake  of  Nicaragua 
is  navigable  for  boats  and  vessels  of  moderaie  draught  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, though  its  depth  is  probably  less  than  ha?  been  supposed.  In  November, 
iSi6,  Captain  Peter  Sheppard,  of  San  Juan,  an  intelligent  man,  and 
then  an  enterprising  merchant,  took  a  schooner  of  fifty-two  tons  through  the 
river  San  Juan  into  the  lake,  by  removing  the  keel  and  warping  the  whole  dis- 
tance, which  he  accomplished  in  twenty-two  da>'s.  He  tells  me  that  the 
vessel  drew  three  feet  six  inches  while  ascending  the  river,  but  with  the  keel 
replaced,  and  loaded  seven  feet;  and  that  she  was  unable  to  approach  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  river  during  the  dry  season— the  "bongos" 
receiving  their  cargoes  from  the  vessel  at  that  distance  from  the  shore. 

I  pass  over  the  route  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  San  Juan  of  the  South,  as, 
in  my  opinion,  an  impracticable  one;  since,  notwithstanding  the  short  distance 
of  fifteen  miles,  the  intervening  country  is  very  elevated,  rocky,  and  precipi- 
tous. The  harbor  of  "San  Juan  del  Sud  "  is  small  and  unsafe,  and  the  gulf 
of  Palagago  at  all  seasons  exposed  to  violent  winds. 

Taking  the  route  via  Leon,  or  Managua,  and  assuming  tlie  distance  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  through  "  river  Zipetapa  "  (more  properly  an  inlet)  to  be 
fourteen  miles,  about  ten  of  these  are  navigable,  with  a  wide  channel  and  ten 
feet  or  more  water,  10  Pasquiel,  a  cattle  estate  of  Frederic  Derbj'shire,  Esq., 
of  Grenada.  Beyond  this  place  even  small  canoes  cannot  jienetrate.  In- 
numerable large  though  isolated  rocks  fill  the  bed  of  Uie  former  river,  now 
diy,  except  a  small  rill  slowly  flowing  from  ponds  above.  From  "Paso 
Chico,"  one  and  a  half  mile  from  Pasquiel,  the  rock  (a  conglom- 
erate of  pebble  and  limestone)  becomes  solid  to  Lake  Managua. 
At  Tipitapa,  a  little  village  upon  the  border  of  the  lake,  occurs 
a  break  of  fifteen  feet  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  over  which  the  waters 
from  the  lake  formerly  fell,  but  these  have  materially  diminished  within 
the  past  three  or  four  yeare — from  what  cause,  except  unusually  dry  winters,  it 
is  unknown — and  at  present  no  water  escapes  by  this  course. 

The  lake  of  Nicaragua  is  navigable  for  steam  and  other  boats.  The  dis- 
tance across  to  Moabita  from  Tipitapa  is  about  thirty  miles.     From  this  point. 


^I  tra«7«i«a  b> 


To  Ae  Boa.  E.  Gm.  Sams. 

U.  &  Cksi|6.  C9CL.  Sh  >a  ^  V 


Mua  C—f  wy  *e  St^  Vwfc.  hr  Ike  a 


HtOWK.  - 


Doe  JoM  Tiiaidii  )lBBac,gnenl^<Urfaf  dKua^itf  lfe«Mac«*SkMe 
llijUi  iiuiiiiii ■ mil  ~i  11,  iiiriiH 


^oa  ikc  faflowug  artides : 

AancLK  I.  TheSme  of  NicMagM«gatstotheKka«>f«aSM»Cofay 
thcoclsine  pDiilcge  of  pasagc  tkroagh  iu  rmn  aad  bkc^  fron  ifae  fonot 
Su  Joia  de  Nicsagva  on  the  Mor^  (Artiaoc)  an,  ap  tbe  in«r  of  Saa  Jsaa 
aad  lliiiitli  tte  hkc  of  Gnaada.  ^  livcr  of  Pisqaiel  aad  the  hkt  of  I^oa.  to 
Ike  poiu  wUck  the  ra^mrn  of  the  ooafaaj  m^  select  cm  tbe  Sootb  aea  U 
ike  pon  0/  Rolqok  tbe  TaaariBdo^  or  aajr  other  fatsa  or  pan  oa  dm  ooas, 
Ikmafh  tbe  aeck  of  bad  oabraccd  between  the  Uc  of  Leoa  aad  the  Soodi 
■ea ;  bat  oolf  bjr  ooe  Sac  of  roatc  afaether  it  be  faj  oads  or  bj  nnroNb ; 
vUch  aorfca  AaH  be  coastiacted  catiKlr  at  the  tjpeaae  of  ihe  satd  conpaaf. 

Ami.  z.  Tbe  pnnlege  ccaceded  br  the  State  of  Kicaragva  to  tbe  Steaaa 
Compamy  n  tot  tbe  precise  aad  {»nti*«  lenn  of  (otty  ;«an,  coonted  fraia  tbe 
date  of  tbe  rUi&catK»  of  tbe  preseni  a^reenent  by  tbe  tepnseatatms  of  tbe 
t«o  partita. 

An:  3.  Tbe  State  of  Nkangoa,  in  order  to  afford  greater  protectioa  to  tbe 
cOMp— y  whktb  Badcstafccs  tbe  work,  eagigcs  to  exact  no  do^  or  tiaaait  oa 
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Elie  merchandise,  nor  tax  on  the  passengers,  transported  by  the  boats  or  cars 
of  the  canipany.  The  same  freedom  from  duties  shall  be  extended  to  the 
machines,  materials,  ami  instruments  which  the  company  may  require  for  its 
use;  bul  it  is  prohibited  from  selling  them  in  tlie  interior;  and  in  case  of  con- 
travention, the  company  will  incur  tlie  penalties  declared  against  conttabmd. 

Art  4.  The  Slate  gives  to  the  company  gratuitously  the  coal,  stones,  and 
other  maletials  for  building,  in  the  vacant  lands,  and  those  of  the  government, 
adjacent  to  the  line  of  route  selected;  with  ihe  exception,  however,  of  the 
foitresses  and  military  pofti,  and  the  materials  belonging  to  individuals,  for 
which  the  company  shall  pay  the  owners  at  prices  fixed  by  agreement,  or  deter- 
mined by  referees.  The  State,  in  like  manner,  grants  to  the  company  the  use 
of  the  vacant  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  communication,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  houses,  stores,  bridges,  moles,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company;  provided,  however,  that  lands  belonging  to  individuals 
shall  be  purchased  by  the  company  in  the  same  manner  as  materials  for 
building. 

Art.  5.  The  government  of  the  State  shall  provide  the  company  with 
the  number  of  laborers  required,  so  far  and  as  regularly  as  it  may  be 
able.  The  compmy  shall  pay  these  laborers  at  the  rate  of  three  reals  per 
day  each.  Those  who  are  considered  in  the  organisation,  as  officers  and 
sergeants,  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  military  tariff  of  the  Snie;  the 
government,  however,  reserving  to  ilself  the  right  to  issue  such  regu- 
lations for  their  government  as  may  be  judged  reconcilable  with  the  interests  of 
the  compiny,  without  preventing  freedom  of  contract  between  the  workmen, 
artisans,  and  other  laborers,  and  the  company. 

Art.  6.  The  government  concedes  to  the  steamships  of  the  company  the 
right  of  entering  and  lying  in  the  ports  of  Nicaragua,  free  from  all  duties  of 
anchorage  and  tonnage  or  other  port  duties. 

Art.  7.  The  company  engages  to  introduce,  within  sis  months  alter  the 
ratification  of  this  compact  by  both  parties,  the  engineers  required  for  making 
the  preliminary  examinations,  and  within  a  year  after  the  same  dale  it  will  begin 
the  works  of  the  enterprise;  on  failure  to  do  which,  the  compact  becomes  null 
and  of  no  value. 

Am.  8.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years  during  which  the  privilege  is 
to  last,  the  company  cedes  lo  the  State,  without  any  indemnification,  all  the 
canals  anJ  railroals  which  U  may  have  constructed,  and  all  the  buildings, 
steamers,  cars,  and  machines,  and  others  means  of  transportation  in  its  pos- 
session. 

Art,  9.  The  government  allows  Ihe  Steam  Company,  during  the  5rsl  ten 
years,  1 1  con  luct  the  transportation  through  such  routes  as  it  may  find  practi- 
cable, by  roads  and  lines  of  stage  coaches,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  canals 
and  railroads ;  but  if,  on  the  expiration  of  these  first  ten  years,  Ihe  said  canals 
and  railroads  should  not  have  been  complcled,  the  privilege  for  forty  years  shall 
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end,  leaving  for  the  bene iil  of  the  Stale  all  the  works,  edifices,  steamers  aii(|<l 
cara,  previously  employed  in  transportation,  uiihnut  any  right  on  the  part  of  tiriif 
company  to  indemniticalion. 

Akt.  to.  The  company  cedes  to  the  Slate  ten  per  cent  of  ihe  advantagecl 
which  it  may  derive  from  the  enterprise;  and  is  bound  to  deliver  to  thotl 
government  of  the  Stite  in  each  year  that  amount,  clearly  proved  by  the  curreotj 
account  of  receipts  and  payments. 

Art.  II.  In  case  of  disagreement  in  the  selt!ement  of  accounts,  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  arbitration  cif  three  persons — one  appointed  by  the 
government  of  Nicaragua,  one  by  the  company,  and  the  ihitd  by  these  iwo, 
both  parties  being  bound  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  this  tribunal. 

Akt.  12.  The  State  establishes  a  custom-house  for  deposits  at  the  poll  of 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  another  on  the  river  of  Pasquiel,  another  at  Moabita, 
and  another  at  the  port  of  Reilejo,  or  another  point  which  may  be  selected  an  J 
the  place  of  embarcjtion  or  disembarcaiion  on  ihe  coa^t  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  J 
The  buildings  required  for  the  purpose  shall  be  erected  by  the  company  at  i 
expense,  for  the  State. 

Art.  13.    Every  cargo  which  may  be  landed  in  either  of  the  two  poiti  forH 
ing  the  termini  of  the  chief  communication,  shall  be,  without  exception.,  enter 
at  the  custom-house  of  deposits,   where,  without  breaking  any  package, 
examining  it.  it  shall  be  sealed  with  the  seal  declared  by  the  government   for 
marking,  without  distinction,  all  cargoes  for  transit,  and  those  for  introduction 
into  the  country. 

Art,  14.  One  real  shall  be  paid  lo  the  custom-hcuse  of  deposite  on  each 
package  not  exceeding  in  width  one  barrel  or  five  cubic  feet;  and  one  real  more 
on  every  package  exceeding  such  dimensions,  for  every  five  cubic  feeU 

Art.   15.   Every  cargo  taken  from  the  custom-house  of  deposite  fa 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  usual   permit,  clearly  stating   the  number  s 
marks  of  each  package,  in  order  that  it  may  be  recognised  and  received  at  tid 
last  cuslom-house. 

Art.  16.  If  any  package  named  on  the  front  for  transit  should  be  waniinf 
and  it  should  prove  to  be  sold  or  secreted  anywhere  with  the  knowledge  of  an^ 
of  the  agents  of  the  connpany,  the  company  shall  be  responsible  befttre  the 
courts  of  the  country,  and  be  subjected  lo  the  payment  of  the  fine  established 
by  the  laws  of  ihe  Stale. 

Art,  17.  The  cargo  for  introduciion  taken  from  the  custom-houses  of  t1 
ports  shall  be  accompanied  with  its  proper  permit  setting  forth  the  numbef%V 
marks,  size,  and  weight  of  ihe  several  packages,  and  on  no  account  can  the   ' 
packages,   pieces,  machines,   instruments,  nor  any  other  objects  whatever  set 
forth  in  the  permit,  be  landed  anywhere  except  at  the  custom-houses  of  Pasquiel 
or  of  Moabita,  as  they  may  be  directed  ;  and  in  case  of  contravention,  the  com- 
pany shall  be  responsible  in  the  same  way  as  declared  in  the  preceding  artid 

Art,  18.  The  articles  which  the  company  may  introduce  for  its  own  li 
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may  be  landed  ai  ihe  port  which  it  may  prercr 
notice  thereof  to  the  nearest  custom-house,  : 
them. 

Art.  19.  The  company  cannot  introduce  for  itself  any  articles  of  com- 
merce without  pajing  the  duties  established  by  the  lariffs  of  the  cnstomhousc  ; 
nor  can  it  in  any  way  introduce  any  articles  which  are  prohibited  or  mono- 
polized by  the  government. 

Art.  20.  None  of  the  passengers  brought  by  the  vessels  of  ihe  com- 
pany can  piss  over  ihe  country  without  passports  10  be  obtained  from  the 
authorities  of  the  port  of  disembarkation,  which  shall,  however,  be  delivered 
at  a  moderate  price,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  each.  The  company  shall  not 
allow  any  one  to  take  passage,  dther  to  the  interior  or  out  of  the  State,  with- 
out such  passport. 

Art.  2 1.  The  company  engages  to  transport  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  State, 
the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  correspondence  which  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  mails  of  Nicaragua,  but  the  State  shall  charge  no  postage  on  the  coiro 
spondence  of  the  company. 

Art.  It.  The  company  engages  to  give  the  government  of  tlie  State,  on 
account  of  the  ten  per  cent,  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  work,  which 
belong  to  it,  funds  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  a  legation  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
negotiate  the  alliance  and  protection  necessary  to  enable  the  State  to  enter 
the  full  enjoyment  of  its  rights  over  the  territory  and  port  of  San  Juan. 
The  company  also  engages  to  employ  all  its  influence  to  obtain  for  Nicaragua 
all  the  assistance  of  the  American  government,  and  the  support  which  it  may 
need. 

Art.  23.  The  company  engages  to  transport  the  civil  and  military  officers 
of  the  government  from  one  point  of  the  route  to  another,  in  its  vessels  or 
cars,  gratuitously,  and  also  the  troops  who  may  be  sent  on  the  service  of  the 
State  in  lime  of  peace;  in  which  case,  however,  their  provisions  shall  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  government. 

Art,  24.  The  company  engages,  whenever  the  State  may  be  involved  in  a 
foreign  war,  to  transport  its  troops,  armaments,  and  materials  of  war 
gratuitously,  and  to  give  tbein  all  the  aid  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
company. 

Art,  25.  The  supreme  government  of  Nicaragua  acknowledges  the  follow- 
ing persons,  individually  and  collectively,  as  forming  the  Steam  Company  to 
which  it  grants  the  privilege  set  foilh  in  this  compact,  v'n  :  Messrs.  WiHard 
Parker,  Simeon  H.  Ackerman,  Asher  Kursheadt,  and  Daniel  T.  Brown,  acknowl- 
edging also  at  the  same  lime  the  right  of  the  company  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  associates,  and  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  may  occur  among  them. 
Art.  16.  The  company,  as  a  corporate  body,  shall  be  styled  the  Nicaragua 
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Traitsil  {i*r  trantporfalion)  Comf-aiiy.  Ii  Hliail  commanicaie  vrith  the  gO¥mi-l 
mcni  of  ih«  Sme  through  the  medium  of  commUsionere  which  il  tnay  appoint 
for  tlK  puip  jse,  and  may  adopt  such  s«a!s  and  marlts  for  ili  official  commnni- 
eatiotii  and  docuinenti  as  it  mar  jadge  oecnsair.  It  ihall  £■««  notice  to  the 
tapreme  government  of  the  State  of  the  pmident  and  secieiarT,  on  each  elec- 
tion ofnich  ('fficeri.  TTie  company  shall  have,  within  the  territoiy  of  Nicara- 
gua, all  the  right*  and  Iibctiies  enjojed  for  ihcir  ioteiior  govcrament,  bjr  the 
tnuisportaiion  companies  of  New  Vorlc. 

Art.  17.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  employed  by  the  company  shill 
enjoy,  during  their  residence  in  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Ntcaiagoana,  and  in  cases  of  deliquency  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties    , 
fised    by  the  laws  ;    but   they   shall   be  exempt  from  payment  of  direct  con-  I 
Iribution. 

Aar.  jS,  in  cases  of  blockade  of  the  ports  in  foreign  war,  or  of  epidemics 
suspending  the  course  of  transit,  a  period  of  lime  will  be  allowed  equal  to  that 
which  is  thus  lost,  in  order  to  complete  the  forty  years  of  duration  of  the 
privilege. 

Akt.  iq.  The  present  agreement  shall  be  ratified,  by  the  persons  em- 
powered by  bodi  parties,  within  the  positive  tctra  of  four  months,  counted 
lirom  thJ!)  date;  and  in  cast;  it  be  ratified  by  only  one  of  the  parties,  it  si 
have  so  effect  nor  value  in  future. 

Signed  at  the  city  of  Manama  on  the  14th  of  March,  1849. 

J.  T.  MUSOZ. 


A  inie  copy  from  the  original. 

GovuuiiiKXT  Hqusk, 

Santiago  dc  Nicaragua,  March  17. 


D.  T.  BROWN. 


SEBASTIAN  SALINAS. 


Tht  Senator.  Di'rechr  0/  the  Stale  0/  Nicaragua,  lo  ill  inhabilanis; 

Wlicrcas  the  Legislative  Assembly  has  decreed  as  follows: 
The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives  of  the  Slate  of  Nicaragtia  t 
assembly  convened  do  decree; 
AsTicLS  I,  Each  and  aJI  of  the  twenty-nine  articles  of  tlie  agreement  con-  " 
eluded  in  this  city  on  the  14th  insUnt,  between  the  general-in-chief,  Jos4 
Trinidad  MuAoz,  comroissioncd  by  the  go\'ernment,  and  Doctor  David  T. 
Brown,  commissioned  by  the  Steam  Company  of  Nicaragua,  composed  of  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  respecting  the  line  of  transportation  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  I'acific  through  Nicaragua,  are  approved. 
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AsT.  1.  So  soon  as  this  agreemeni  shall  have  received  its  ratification  by 
both  parties  within  the  term  prescribed  by  its  last  article,  it  shall  become 
a  law  of  the  State  ;  and  the  government  shall  comply  with  it,  and  cause  it  to 
be  obsen'ed  and  fultilJed  as  such. 

Given  at  the  hail  of  sessions  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Santiago 
de  Nicaragua,  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1849. 

ROSALIO  CORTES. 

Representative  President 
DAMASO  S0U2A, 

Representative  Secretary. 
BASILIO  SALINAS, 

Representative  Secretary. 
To  the  ExEctmvE  Powzr, 

Hall  of  the  Senate,  at  Santiago  de  Nicaragua,  March  t6,  1849. 
PEDRO  AGUIRRE, 

Senator  President. 
JOSE  DE  JESUS  ROBLES, 

Senator  Secretary. 
TORILIO  JEFERINO, 

Senator  Secretary. 
Managua,  March  17,  1849. 


Wherefore  let  it  be  executed. 


To  the  Licentiate  Sebastian  Saunas, 

Secretary  of  Relations  and  Government. 


BENITO  ROSALES. 


Government  House,  Santiago  db  Managua, 

March  17,  1849. 
A  true  copy  from  the  original. 

SEBASTIAN  SALINAS. 


[iNCLOSURE  D.] 

((Irani  froiu  tlie  "Mosquito  KInf  "  Iv  Samnel  Shepherd  &  Co.) 

Know  all  men  present  and  to  come:  That  we,  Robert  Charles  Fiederic,  King 
of  the  Mosquito  nation,  by  and  wilh  the  consent  of  our  chiefs,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  ihe  true  and  laudable  services  lo  us  rendered  and  hereafter  to  be  ten- 
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dered  by  Samuel  Shepherd,  Peter  Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus  Thomas  Haiy,  latwB 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  of  our  special  grace  and  of  our  certain  kriouledge  and 
free  motion,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents,  sealed  wlih  our 
seal,  do  give  and  giant  unlo  ihe  said  Samuel  Shepherd,  Peter  Shepherd,  and 
Stan  ixl  a  us  Thomas  Haly,  their  heiis  and  assigns,  all  that  tract  or  district  of 
land  situate,  lying,  and  being  between  (he  south  side  of  Great  river  and  the 
northern  Dank  of  Bluefields  Main  river,  bulling  and  bounding  westward  on 
the  Spanish  lines  and  eastward  on  the  seacoa^l;  together  with  all  that  tract  , 
or  district  of  land  situate,  lying,  and  being  between  the  south  side  of] 
Ulueflelds  Main  river  and  the  northern  bank  of  St  John's  river  of  Nicaia- 
gua,  butting  and  bounding  westward  on  the  Spanish  lines,  and  eastward  I 
on  ilie  seacoast:  together  with  all  arable  lands,  meadows,  pastures,  watery  J 
trees,  wood,  underwood,  and  the  ground  and  soil  thereof,  mines,  minerals, 
quan'es,  ways,  waters,  water-courses,  forests,  chases,  parks,  warrens,  fishings, 
fisheries,  and  all  and  singular  the  liberties  and  profits  of  the  said  land, 
any  part  thereof,  deemed  or  known  as  part  or  member  with  their  and  every 
of  their  a])punenances,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  unto  the  said  Samuel 
Shepherd.  Peter  Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus  Thomas  Haly,  their  hdrs  and  I 
assigns  forever,  as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants.  And  we 
do  hereby  declare  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Samuel  Shepherd,  Peter 
Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus  Thomas  Haly,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  on  the  said 
tract  or  district  to  erect  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  to  introduce 
foreigners  to  settle  upon  and  colonize  the  said  tract  or  district,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  land  thereof;  and  further,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Samuel  Shepherd,  Peter  Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus  Thomas  Haly, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  tract  or  district  freely 
to  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  the  said  tract  or  district,  and  to  navigate  all 
rivers  and  waters  running  through  the  said  tract  or  district,  or  communicating 
therewith  or  witli  any  ports  thereof;  and  to  cut  the  timber  and  underwood 
on  the  said  tract  or  district  of  land,  and  to  hold  and  carry  away  the  same; 
and  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  the  produce  of  such  huntings  and  fishings  to  hold 
and  carry  away  as  their  own  proper  goods  and  chattels  williout  the  let,  suit, 
or  hinderence  of  us  or  our  subjects.  And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  we 
will  not  at  any  time  hereafter  impose  any  taxes,  dues,  or  customs 
u])On  the  said  Samuel  Shephard,  Peter  Shepherd,  Stanislaus  I'homas 
Haly,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  and  that  we  and  our  subjects  will  not  trouble  or 
molest  [he  same,  but  will  at  all  times  do  all  things  which  mayiendio  their  succor 
and  protection. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  se.)l  the  tweniy-fourlh  day  of  January,  one  thoii*J 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  in  the  fourteenth  of  our  reig 
then  executed  on  paper  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  to  wit:  J,  M.  D<tl]vJ 
G.  C.  Shepherd.  G.  Viae,  H.  Boachet,   Robert  Haly,  and  S.  T.  Haly.  Jr., 


now  re-eiecuted  on  parchment, 
the  fear  ofoui  Lord  and  in  (he 


duplicate,  the    38th  day  of  November,  i 
of  our  reign  as  aforesaid, 
ROBERT  CHARLES  FREDERICK. 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  Lhe  presence  of— 
Geokge  Viie, 

F.     BoUCHET, 
RoBEKT    HaLV, 

Thomas  Lowrv  Rodinson, 
General  Pbtek  Slam. 


Be  it  remembered  that,  on  the  m\i  day  of  January,  1S39,  peaceable  and 
qaiet  possesion  of  the  Unds,  with  hereditaments  within  mentioned,  tu  be  granted 
and  enfeoffed,  was  taken  ami  had  by  lhe  within  named  Samuel  Shepherd,  Peter 
Shepherd,  and  Stanislaus  Thomas  Haly.  and  by  the  said  Robert  Charles  Fred- 
erick delivered  to  the  said  Samuel  Shephcni,  Peter  Shepherd  and  Sianislaus 
Thomas  Haly,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  in  lhe  presence  of  us — 
Gkorce  Vike, 

F,    BoUCHET, 

Robert  Haly, 

Thomas  Lowm  Robinson, 

General  Peter  Slam. 

I  T/if  alxfvi  teller  and  inclosures  appear  as  Document  16,  Indomrts 
A,  B,  C and  D,  in  Special  Menage  of  President,   tSl/t  July,  1850.  //. 

133-147-1 


471}|  CoOKrcK.  Id  Scadoo.  21st  June,  tS49. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  194. 
In  VoU  6. 

(foiivpbtioM  iH'tnecu  Iho  I'liited  Stilts  and  >' it  ami,- 11  a,  June  31,  1S4H,  foii- 
eluded  but  nut  »nbiu[tled  tv  the  Nenate  in  ci>H!M:<|iit'uce  vf  lhe  ttnbH!i|iienl 
conclusion  of  lhi<  Clayt^m-BiilntT  Treaty.) 

The  United  Stales  of  America  and  the  Slate  of  Nicaragua,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  grand  design  of  opening  and  establishing  through 
the  territories  of  the  latter  State  a  passage  and  communication 
between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  facilitate  the 
commerce  between  the  two  oceans  and  lu  produce  other  great 
results,  and  designing  to  establish,  regulate,  and  define  the  grants, 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  that  shall  appertain  to  each  other 
with  reference  to  such  great  object  by  means  of  a  treaty  and  special 
convention.      For  the  accomplish  men  I  ul  these  desirable  purposes 
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the  President  o(  the  United  States  of  America  has  conferred  fu1l( 
powers  on  Elijah  Hise,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  government  of  said 
Slates  in  Central  America,  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua  hath  iike^:l 
wise  granted  full  powers  to  Sr.  Lie*"  Don  Bueneventura  Selva, 
charg(?  d'affaires  of  the  government  of  the  said  State  of  Nicaragua 
near  the  United  States  legation  in  Central  America,  who,  after  hav- 
ing exchanged  their  said  full  powers  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  i 
agreed  and  do  agree  upon  the  following  articles: 

Article  I. 

It  is  solemnly  agreed  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties'] 
that  the  State  of  Nicaragua  doth  grant  to  and  confer  upon  the" 
United  States  of  America,  or  to  a  company  of  the  citizens  thereof, 
the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  to  make,  construct,  and  build 
within  the  territories  of  the  said  State  of  Nicaragua,  through  or  by 
the  use  and  means  of  any  of  the  streams,  rivers,  bays,  harbors,  lakes, 
or  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  or  within  the  limits  of  the  said  State, 
a  canal  or  canals,  a  road  or  roads,  either  railways  or  turnpikes,  or 
any  other  kind  of  roads,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  convenient 
passage  and  communication,  either  by  land  alone,  or  water  alone,  or 
by  both  land  and  water,  and  by  means,  if  deemed  proper,  of  locks 
and  dams,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  overcoming  and  removing  the 
obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  said  rivers,  lakes,  harbors,  &c., 
between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  the  transit 
and  passage  of  ships,  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  boats,  and  vessels  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  vehicles  of  every  sort  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  conveyance  of  persons  and  property  and  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  of  every  description,  and  the  United  States  or  the 
company  which  may  be  formed  by  virtue  of  such  charter  as  shall 
be  made  as  herein  provided  shall  be  permitted  for  the  construction 
of  said  works  to  procure,  take,  and  obtain  within  the  territories  oIa 
Nicaragua  all  kinds  of  materials,  such  as  stone,  timber,  earths,  andj 
whatever  else  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  said  purposeSj 
free  of  any  charge  so  far  as  the  said  materials  may  be  procured  i 
the  lands  belonging  to  said  State. 

Article  U. 

The  State  of  Nicaragua  cedes  and  grants  to  the  United  Statesj 
or  to  a  chartered  company  of  the  citizens  thereof,  as  the  case  may  ' 
be,  absolutely,  all  the  land  that  may  be  required  for  the  location  and 
construction  of  said  canal  or  canals,  road  or  roads,  and  which  may 
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be  necessary  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  houses  of  every 
description  (or  the  residence  and  accommodation  of  the  engineers, 
superintendents,  and  laborers,  and  ail  others  employed  in  the  making 
and  construction  of  the  said  works,  or  in  governing,  managing  and 
controlling  the  same,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  all  such  necessary 
buildings  as  may  be  requisite  and  proper  Jor  the  purpose  o(  storing 
away  therein  all  the  tools,  machines,  materials  and  property  of  every 
descri|jtion  which  may  be  required  (or  the  use  in  the  construction, 
repairing,  preservation  and  management  of  said  works,  and  should 
any  portion  of  the  lands  or  materials,  or  of  the  rivers,  bays,  ports, 
or  their  coasts  or  lakes,  and  their  shores,  which  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  be  applied  for  the  location  and  construction  o(  said 
works  and  its  appurtenances,  belong  to  individuals,  the  State  of 
Nicaragua  agrees  and  undertalces  to  extinguish  the  titles  (hereto, 
and  to  procure  the  same  upon  a  just  principal  of  valuation  fur  the 
aforesaid  public  works.  The  aforesaid  cession  and  grant  shall 
include  a  space  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  lines  of  said  works,  and  extending  all  along  the  whole  length 
thereof,  so  that  ample  space  be  secured  on  the  margins  of  said 
works  for  the  convenient  use  thereof.  The  just  value  of  such  ot 
said  lands  and  materials  as  may  be  private  property  at  the  date  of 
this  treaty  will  be  paid  for  by  said  company. 

Article  III. 
It  is  agreed  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
decide  not  to  undertake  and  construct  the  said  works,  then  cither 
the  President  or  Congress  thereof  shall  have  the  power  and  author- 
.  ity  to  frame,  enact,  and  issue  a  charter  or  act  of  incorporation  con- 
taining such  liberal  provisions,  and  such  grants  of  rights  and  privi. 
leges,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  contracting  parties 
herein  secured,  as  may  be  necessary,  convenient  and  proper  to  effect 
the  great  objects  in  view,  which  charter  and  act  of  incorporation 
shall  provide  as  follows: 

ist.  That  the  company  which  may  be  formed  and  organized  under 
and  by  virtue  of  its  provisions  shall  be  composed  exclusively  of  the 
citizens  of  one  or  both  of  the  contracting  parties,  who  may  sub- 
scribe for  and  become  the  owners  of  the  w/io/e  oi  the  capital  slock 
required  for  the  said  works.  If,  however,  such  citizens  (thus  having 
the  preference)  shall  (ail  m  due  time  to  subscribe  (or  and  become 
the  owners  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  said  capital  stock,  the 
residue  thereof  not  taken   by  them  may   be  taken,  paid  in,  and 
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owned  by  the  governments  of  both  or  either  of  the  contractile 
parties,  or  by  the  governments  or  citizens  of  any  other  natioi 
kingdom,  or  country. 

2d.  That  said  company  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  privilege  of  constructing  and  owning  such  works  as  are  herein 
named  within  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  provided  the  same  are  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  within  the  time  limited  in  this  convention. 

3d.  It  shall  authorize  the  said  company  to  build  and  construct 
said  canal  or  canals,  in  such  directions  and  of  such  width  and  depth 
as  they  shall  in  their  discretion  determine,  and  it  the  plan  of  roads 
is  in  part  or  in  whole  adopted  the  route,  width,  kind,  and  number 
thereof  shall  be  determined  upon  by  the  said  company  as  they  may 
think  proper. 

4th.   It  shall  provide  that  said  company  may  make  contracts,  sue* 
and  be  sued  as  a  corporation,  with  a  given  name  and  style,  have  a 
corporate  seal,  and  engage  in  all  such  trade  and  business  as  may  be^ 
proper  and  convenient  in  promoting  all  the  operations  required  foi 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  in  view. 

5lh.  It  shall  contain  provisions  adequate  for  the  organization  of 
said  company:  it  shall  provide  (or  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
agents,  engineers,  surveyors,  superintendents,  and  other  employes 
of  said  company ;  and  that  said  company  may  make  and  adopt  all 
its  own  by-laws  and  regulations,  so  that  the  same  be  not  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  convention. 

6th.  It  shall  provide  that  said  company  may  not  only  build  and 
construct,  but  also  enlarge,  alter,  repair,  and  reconstruct  the  said 
works  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  that  they  may  manage  and 
govern  the  same  and  manage  and  control  the  financial  aBairs  of  t 
corporation. 

7lh.  It  shall  provide  that  the  said  company  shall  make  annual  i 
ports  to  the  executive  governments  of   the   United   Slates  and  tin 
State  of  Nicaragua,  setting  forth  their  receipts  and  expenditurt 
and  the  condition,  operations,  and  aliairs  of  the  said  company. 

Sih.   It  shall  provide  that  the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  said 
company  shall  be  vested  and  lodged  in  nine  managers,  live  of  whoqi 
shall  be  appointed  by   the  company  for  a  period   of  time,  and  in  ^a 
manner  to  be  regulated  by  the  said  charter,  and  in  like  manner  tWi^J 
of  the  said   managers  shall  be  appointed   by  the  President  of  tin 
United    States  and   two  by   the    Executive  Chief   of  the  State  ol  ' 
Nicaragua,  and  the  said  nine  managers  shall  appoint  their  own  presi- 
dent. 


Qth.  It  shall  provide  that  ihe  governments  of  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  may,  through  their  committees,  freely  examine  and 
investigate  the  aflfairs,  business  operations,  and  condition,  financiaL 
and  otherwise,  of  the  said  company,  and  for  such  purpose  such  com- 
mittees may  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  the  company,  and  ex- 
amine the  officers  thereof  and  other  witnesses  on  oath,  and  make  re- 
ports thereon  to  their  respective  governments. 

loth.  It  shall  provide  that  said  company  shall  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  conveying  persons  and  passengers, 
and  of  conveying  all  steamers,  ships,  and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  by  tow- 
age or  otherwise,  and  of  transporting  in  the  vessels  of  others  or  of 
their  own  all  property,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  over, 
through,  and  upon  said  navigable  waters,  canal  or  canals,  road  or 
roads,  which  shall  be  improved,  made,  or  constructed  by  them,  at 
such  rates,  charges,  duties,  and  toils  as  the  said  company  may  think 
proper  to  establish ;  except,  however,  that  the  said  charter  shall 
further  provide  that  all  the  vessels  of  war  and  all  other  public  vessels 
of  every  description  belonging  to  the  governments  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  as  well  also  as  all  other  vessels  which  may  be  en- 
gaged in  the  permanent  or  temporary  employment  of  the  said  gov- 
ernments to  transport  their  troops,  munitions  of  war,  their  public 
property  of  all  kinds,  and  to  convey  their  public  agents,  consuls, 
ministers,  and  all  their  officers,  civil  and  military,  shall  be  permitted 
to  have  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  said  canal  or  canals  and 
navigable  waters,  and  shall  if  necessary  and  required  be  conveyed 
through  the  same  by  the  said  company  tree  of  all  costs  and  charge ; 
said  charier  shall  further  provide  also  that  the  public  mails  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  be  conveyed  and  transported  along  and 
over  the  said  works  by  the  said  company,  in  their  own  vessels  or 
vehicles,  free  of  cost  or  charge,  and  the  contracting  parties  agree 
and  stipulate  with  ail  solemnity  that  the  aforesaid  rights  and  priv- 
ileges shall  be  enjoyed  by  each  other  perpetually,  and  that  said 
charter  shall  provide  accordingly  ;  said  charter  shall  also  further 
provide  that  the  citizens  of  the  two  parties  shall  enjoy  and  possess 
the  right  and  privilege  with  their  vessels,  goods,  merchandise,  and 
property,  and  persons  to  pass  and  be  conveyed  through,  upon,  and 
over  the  said  canals,  roads,  and  navigable  waters  on  terms  at  least  as 
favorable  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other  nation  or  country. 

I  Ith.  Said  charter  shall  provide  that  the  said  works  shall  be  com- 
menced by  said  company  within  ten  years  after  it  shall  be  fully  or- 
ganized under  said  charier,  or  otherwise  forfeit  their  privileges;  so 


likewise  it  they  shall  after  said  works  are  begun  declare  their  tnU 
lion  to  abandon  them  and  cease  to  prosecute  the  same  lor  lour  cntUi 
successive  years  intentionally. 

Article  IV. 
The  charter  aforesaid  may  contain  such  other  provisions  and 
grants  of  rights  and  privileges  not  in  violation  of  or  in  conflict 
with  any  of  the  preceding  or  subsequent  articles  of  this  treaty  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  convenient,  or  proper  for  the  objects  in 
view  by  either  the  President  or  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  same  when  Iramed  and  issued  shall  be  approved  and  legaU 
ized  by  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  and  no  pri 
ileges  or  emoluments  shall  be  granted  in  said  charter  to  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  which  shall  not  likewise  be  held  and 
joyed  to  the  same  extent  by  the  other. 

Artice   V. 

The  Govemraent  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
erect  such  (orts  and  fortifications  at  the  ends  and  along  the  lines  of 
said  works,  and  to  arm  and  occupy  the  same  in  such  manner  and 
with  as  many  troops  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  said 
government  for  the  protection  and  defense  thereof,  and  also  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  neutrality  of  the  territories  of  Nica- 
ragua, to  whom  pertains. equal  rights  as  inherent  to  her  sovereignty. 

Article  VI. 
The  public  armed  vessels,  letters  of  marque,  and  privateers, 
the  private  merchant  and  trading  vessels  belonging  either  to  lh» 
governments,  or  the  subjects,  or  citizens  of  nations,  kingdoms,  or 
countries  with  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  be  at 
war,  shall  not,  during  the  continuance  of  such  war,  be  suffered  or 
allowed  to  come  in  the  ports  at  the  terminations  of  said  canals  nor 
be  allowed  to  pass  on  or  through  the  same,  on  any  account  what- 
ever: neither  shall  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations,  whether  public 
or  private,  be  allowed  to  convey  by  means  of  said  canal  articles 
contraband  of  war,  to  or  for  the  enemies  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  or  to  or  for  other  nations  or  states  who  may  be 
at  war  with  each  other;  nor  shall  the  vessels  of  countries  which  are 
engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  owned  or  employed  and  armed  by 
them  to  carry  on  such  war,  during  the  continuance  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  said  canals.  The  public  and  private  vessels  of  all 
nations,  kingdoms,  and  countries  which  are  in  peace  with  both  the 
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contracting  parties  and  with  each  other  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
said  ports,  and  to  pass  or  be  conveyed  through  the  said  canals,  but 
they  shall  be  subject,  however,  to  the  payment  of  such  duties, 
charges,  and  tolls  as  may  be  established  by  the  proprietors  o(  the 
said  works. 

Article  VII. 

The  State  of  Nicaragua  may,  of  course,  exercise  her  right  o( 
erecting  and  estabhshing  anywhere  on  the  routes  or  margins,  or  at 
the  points  of  termination  of  said  works,  custom-houses  and  ware- 
houses, and  to  collect  duties,  according  to  her  own  laws,  upon  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  for  sale  or  consumption 
into  her  territories  by  means  of  said  works,  and  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua may  adopt  and  enforce  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  to 
prevent  smuggling  or  the  introduction  of  contraband  goods  in  her 
territories;  but  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  State  of  Nicaragua 
shall  not  impose,  enforce,  or  collect  any  taxes,  charges  or  duties  of 
any  kind  or  amount  on  the  persons  (.tor  passports),  or  property,  or 
on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  class  or  kind  on  their  travel 
or  transit  over,  or  for  passing  through  her  territories  by  means  of 
said  canals,  roads,  &c.,  provided  the  said  property,  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  shall  be  not  sold  or  not  introduced  for  sale  or  con- 
sumption into  the  said  State,  but  be  exported  to  other  states  or 
countries. 

Article  VIII. 

The  ports  at  the  points  of  termination  of  said  works  shall  be  free 
to  both  the  contracting  parties  and  their  citizens,  respectively  ;  and 
their  public  and  private  vessels  of  all  kinds  shall  enter  and  remain 
therein  and  depart  therefrom  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  any  port  charges,  tonnage  duties,  or  other  imposition  whatever. 

Article  IX. 
The  persons  employed  in  the  location  and  construction  of  said 
works,  the  owners  thereof,  and  all  their  agents,  and  officers,  and 
employes  of  every  sort,  shall  be  under  the  special  protection  o(  the 
governments  of  both  the  contracting  parties,  and  they  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  kind  of  taxation  on  their  persons  ur  properly,  nor 
shall  they  be  required  to  pay  any  contributions  or  to  perform  any 
civil  or  niililary  duty  or  service  whatever  for  either  of  the  two 
governments  during  their  employment  about  the  said  works;  and 
all  provisions,  including  wines  and  liquors,  and  all  merchandise  im- 
ported into  Nicaragua  for  their  clothing  and  subsistence  shall  be 


free  and  exempt  from  all  duties  and  taxes,  direct  or  indirect ;  and  aU 
such  articles,  property,  stores,  tools,  implements,  and  machines,  &c, 
&c.,asmay  be  required  lor  surveys  and  explorations,  and  for  locating 
and  constructing  said   works,  shall  be  imported  into  the  State  of  ' 
Nicaragua  free  from  all  taxes  and  duties  whatever  thereon,  andtbafl 
vessels  employed  in  the  importation  of  the  said   subsistence,  cloth-* 
ing,  tools,  implements,  &c.,  &c.,  shall  also  be  free  and  exempt  from 
all  port  charges  and  tonnage  duties  in  all  the  ports,  rivers,  lakes,  or 
harbors  on  the  coasts  or  within  the  limits  o(  the  State  ol  Nicaragua ; 
and  entire  liberty  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  said  company  to  make  full 
and    complete   surveys   and  explorations  of  the  ports,  bays,  seas, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  territories  of  Nicaragua,  in  order  to  the   location 
of  said  works  and  for  the  procurement  of  lands  and  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  same,  in  which  explorations  and  surveys  Nicaragua,  at 
her  own  expense,  may  participate,  if  she  thinks  proper. 

Article  X. 

The  State  of  Nicaragua  grants  and  cedes  to  the  United  States  or" 
to  a  company  to  be  chartered  as  herein  provided,  as  the  case  may 
be,  all  the  land  within  two  leagues  square  belonging  to  the  said 
Stale,  and  which  may  be  unappropriated  at  the  date  of  this  treaty, 
at  each  point  of  the  terminations  of  said  works  at  the  seas  on  each 
side,  that  is  to  say,  three  miles  square  on  each  side  of  both  ends  of 
said  works,  to  serve  for  ihe  sites  of  two  free  cities  which  it  is  an- 
ticipated  will  hereafter  be  established  at  said  points,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  free  cities  shall  enjoy  the  following  rights  and  immunities: 

ist.  They  shall  govern  themselves  by  means  of  their  own  mu- 
nicipal government,  to  be  administered  by  officers,  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial,  chosen  and  elected  by  themselves  according  to 
their  own  regulations- 

2d,  They  shall  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  their  c 
courts. 

3d.  They  shall  have  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  religious  belief  ' 
and  of  religious  worship,  public  and  private, 

4th.  They  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  tax  upon  their  real 
estate  or  other  property  except  such  as  may  be  imposed  by  the 
municipality  and  collected  for  the  city  treasury,  and  to  be  used  and 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  said  cities. 

5th.  They  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  any  military  ser- 
vices, except  for  the  defense  of  the  said  cities  in  which  they  may 
reside. 


6th.  The  said  cities  will  of  course  be  under  ihe  qualilied  domin- 
ion and  government  of  the  Slate  of  Nicaragua,  not  to  be  exercised 
in  any  manner,  however,  in  violation  of  their  rights  and  immunities 
as  herein  specified  ;  and  said  free  cities  shall  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  governments  of  both  the  contracting  parties. 

Article  XI. 
The  Slate  of  Nicaragua  agrees  that  the  United  Stales  shall  have, 
possess,  and  enjoy  forever  the  following  rights  and  privileges  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  right  and  privilege  to  pass,  convey,  transport,  and 
send  through  all  or  any  part  of  the  territories  and  dominions  of  the 
State  of  Nicaragua,  on  land  or  water,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  by 
means  of  her  ports,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  and  roads,  troops,  infantry  or 
cavalry,  all  kinds  of  arms,  artillery,  and  munitions  of  war  of  all 
kinds,  her  public  property  of  every  description,  public  officers,  civil 
and  military,  consuls,  ministers,  dispatch  agents,  her  public  mail  and 
mail  agents,  and  all  other  employes  of  ihe  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  and  the  same  shall  all  and  each  be  pcrmiitcd  to 
pass,  be  sent,  and  be  conveyed  through  said  state,  in  any  manner, 
as  aforesaid,  in  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  all  such  other  vessels  or  vehicles,  public  or  private,  which  may 
be  in  the  temporary  or  permanent  employment  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  in  any 
other  way,  free  from  all  cost  and  e-tempt  from  all  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  charges,  or  exactions  of  any  kind  whatever,  either 
on  the  persons,  property',  vehicles,  or  vessels  aforesaid  ;  and  all  the 
aforesaid  privileges  and  the  said  free  rights  of  way  and  of  transit 
shall  be  held,  used,  and  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  of  America 
(but  not  by  any  other  nation,  state  or  government,  except  Nica- 
ragua) without  cost  or  charge,  and  freely,  whether  the  same  be  made 
through  the  dominions  and  territories  of  Nicaragua  as  they  now  ex- 
ist, or  whether  the  said  troops,  munitions  of  war,  public  officers, 
agents,  employes,  mails,  public  property,  vehicles,  and  vessels,  &c,, 
shall  be  sent,  transported,  or  conveyed  by  means  of  improved  navi- 
gable rivers,  canals,  or  turnpikes,  or  railroads,  or  any  other  public 
improvements  which  may  be  hereafter  made  in  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua, either  by  the  governments  or  citizens  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, or  by  the  governments,  citizens,  or  people  of  any  other  nation, 
kingdom,  or  country ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  travel,  passage, 
transit,  and  conveyance  for  themselves  and  their  property  and  ves- 
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sels  of  all  kinds  through  the  Icrritories  and  dominions  o{  ihe 
of  Nicaragua  as  they  now  exist  or  through  such  canals  or  roads, 
railways  or  turnpikes,  or  other  improvemenls  as  may  be  hereafter 
made  in  said  stale,  upon  terms  and  conditions  in  every  particular  as 
favorable  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Nicaragua,  or  by  the 
citizens  of  any  other  nation,  kingdom  or  country. 


Article  XII. 
In  consideration  of  the  premises  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoii 
eleven  articles,  the  United  States  of  America  doth  solemnly  agree 
and  undertake  to  protect  and  defend  the  State  of  Nicaragua  in  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  all  the 
country,  coasts,  ports,  lakes,  rivers,  and  territories  that  may  be 
rightfully  under  the  jurisdiction  and  within  the  just  and  true  limits 
and  boundaries  of  the  said  stale  ;  and  when  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  country  may  require  it  the  United  States  shall 
employ  their  naval  and  military  force  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  said  coasts,  ports,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
territories,  and  to  hold  and  keep  the  same  under  the  dominion  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  or  of  the 
government  of  such  state  or  political  community  of  which  Nica- 
ragua may  voluntarily  become  a  member,  or  with  which,  of  her 
own  accord,  she  may  hereafter  be  identified :  Provided,  however, 
that  the  said  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua, 
so  guaranteed  as  above,  shall  not  be  held,  maintained,  or  exercised 
by  said  state  in  any  such  manner  as  to  conflict  or  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  rights  and  privileges  herein  secured  to  the  United 
States  and  her  citizens  ;  and  to  prevent  all  misunderstanding,  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  United  States  are  not  bound,  nor  do 
they  undertake,  to  aid,  assist,  or  support  Nicaragua  in  offensive 
wars  or  wars  o(  aggression  waged  and  carried  on  by  said  state 
with  foreign  powers  or  with  the  neighboring  states,  outside  of  her 
just  limits,  and  beyond  the  territories  rightfully  within  her  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  the  contract!  ng  parties  agree  and  undertake  that,  if  neces- 
sary, the  naval  and  military  forces  and  the  entire  means  and  re- 
sources of  both  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  employed  to  put 
down  all  wars  and  bloodshed  arising  therefrom,  and  to  suppress  all 
violations  of  the  peace  and  interruptions  of  the  neutrality  of  the  said 
Stale  of  Nicaragua;  and  for  further  explanation  it  is  understood 
that  if  the  State  of  Nicaragua  should  become  involved  in  a  war 
with  any  foreign  power  or  neighboring  state  within  her  own  bor- 
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tiers,  to  defend  the  territories  rightfully  belonging  to  her.  or  to  re- 
cover such  territories  wrongfully  wrested  (rom  her,  the  United 
States  engages  to  defend  Nicaragua  in  carrying  on  such  war  within 
her  own  rightful  limits,  provided,  however,  that  such  war  is  just,  and 
provided,  moreover,  that  if  peace  is  prevailing  in  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua, no  wars  or  hostilities  shall  be  first  cornmcnced  in  said  state 
by  either  of  the  contracting  parties  without  previous  friendly  con- 
sultations, and  unless  with  the  consent  of  both  their  governments, 
given  according  to  their  laws  and  constitutions,  respectively. 


Article  XIll. 

The  contracting  parties,  in  negotiating  thJs  treaty,  have  had  in 
view  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  Slate  of  Nicaragua, 
through  their  commissioner,  Jose  Trinidad  Mufios,  and  a  certain 
company  styled  "Compania  de  transito  de  Nicaragua/'  composed 
of  certain  persons  named  Willard  Parker,  Simeon  H,  Ackerman, 
Asher  Kursheedt,  and  David  J.  Brown,  through  the  said  David  J. 
Brown  as  their  agent,  which  contract  was  executed  and  signed  by 
said  commissioner  and  agent  on  March  14,  1849,  and  ratified  by  the 
legislative  power  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  on  March  16,  1849,  and 
approved  by  the  executive  power  of  said  state  on  the  17th  of  March. 
1849.     Now,  in  view  of  this  contract,  it  is  further  agreed  as  follows: 

1st.  If  the  above  named  company  shall  accede  to  this  treaty  in 
all  its  parts,  or  if  they  shall  voluntarily  abandon  their  contract,  or  if 
they  shall  forfeit  their  rights  under  said  contract,  by  failing  to  per- 
form and  execute  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  in  due  time,  then 
this  treaty  shall  remain  and  be  valid  in  all  its  parts. 

2d.  But  if  the  said  company  shall  not  accede  to  this  treaty  in  all 
its  parts,  and  if  they  shall  not  abandon  or  forfeit  their  said  contract, 
but  if  they  shall  execute  the  same  and  comply  with  its  terms,  and 
build  the  said  works  all  in  the  time  required,  then,  in  such  case, 
this  treaty  in  all  its  parts,  wherein  the  State  of  Nicaragua  grants  to 
the  United  States,  or  to  a  company  to  be  chartered  by  the  President 
or  Congress  thereof,  the  exclusive  privilege  to  be  the  constructors 
and  owners  of  said  works,  shall  be  void,  and  of  no  force  or  ellect. 

3d,  Nevertheless,  in  such  case  as  is  set  forth  in  the  second  section 
next  preceding,  if  said  company  shall  accede  to  the  filth  {5th),  the 
sixth  (6th),  the  eighth  (8th),  and  the  eleventh  (i  rth)  articles  of  this 
treaty,  and   shall   consent  and    agree   that    the    United    States   of 


America,  and  the  citizens  thereof,  sliall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  therein  granted  to  tliein,  and  as  defined  also  in  the 
tenth  (loth)  section  of  the  third  (3rd)  article,  then  in  such  case  the 
above-named  filth  (sth).  sixth  (6lh),  eighth  (8th),  and  eleventh  (nLb^ 
articles  of  this  treaty,  as  also  the  twelfth  (i3th)  article  thereof,  shi  ' 
be  valid  and  obligatory  between  the  contracting  parties. 

4th.  But  if  in  such  case  existing  as  is  set  forth  in  the  second  sec- 
tion above  the  said  company  shall  reluse  to  accede  or  agree  to  the 
said  fifth  (5th),  sixth  (6th).  eighth  (Slh).  and  eleventh  (nth)  articles 
hereof,  as  specified  in  the  preceding  third  section,  then  this  treaty] 
shall  be  altogether  void  and  of  no  force  or  effect  whatever. 

But  the  contracting  parties,  anticipating  that  said   company,  1 
ing  satisfied  that  the  great  enterprise  in  view  cannot  succeed  unled 
under  the  protection  and   patronage  of  the  two  governments,  wilW 
concur  and  co-operate  with  them  in  the  promotion  thereof,  they  arej 
assured  that  this  treaty  will  meet  their  cordial  approbation,  and  thai 
it  will  be  fully  acceded  to  by  them. 

The  present  special  convention  between  the  United  States  c 
America  and  the  State  of  Nicarauga  shall  be  approved  and  ratifiei 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  lh« 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  the  Director  of^ 
the  Stale  of  Nicarauga,  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislative  Cham- 
ber thereof,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  Santiago  de  Managua  or  Leon,  within  the  term  of  two 
years  counting  from  this  date. 

In   faith    whereof,     we,    the    plenipotentiaries     of  the     Unitei 
States  of  America  and  of   the  State  of  Nicaragua,  have  signed  and 
sealed  these  presents  in  the  City  of   Guatemala,  on  the  twenty-fira 
day  of  June,  in   the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred,! 
and  forty   nine,   in  the  seventythird  of   the   independence  of  thsT^ 
United    States    of  America  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  t 
independence  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua, 

[SEAL.]  ELIJAH  HISE. 

[SEAL.]  BUENAVA  SELVA.J 

TAe  above  convention  appears — 

[/.  As  Document  13,  Incloiure  i,  tit  Special  Message  of  President,  18I 

Jtily,  1850,//.  IIO-II7.] 
[/A  As  Document  ii.in  Special  Message  of  President, 2()  July,  1S83J 

//.  41-49O 


3l*t  Coagtca,  Ut  Sodoa.  23<1  juoe.  1849. 

HouM  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75. 
In  Vol  10. 

(Mr.  Sqiiier  to  Mr.  Claj-tuu.) 

l£xtrac/s.] 

[No.  2.]  Grenada,  Nicaragua,  June  23,  1849. 

SIR:  I  avail  myself  o(  the  probable  speedy  departure ol  Mr.  j.  E. 
Priest  (a  citizen  of  New  York)  for  tlie  United  Stales,  to  inform  the 
depiirtmeiit  of  the  arrival  of  myself  and  suite  in  this  city,  on  the  2(st 
inst,.  ill  good  health,  after  a  voyage  of  eight  days  from  San  Juan. 
The  trip  is  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  rapid  one.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  it  is  seldom  made  in  less  than  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and  at 
no  season  in  less  than  six  or  eight.  The  estimated  distance  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  or  Grenada.  The  passage  of  the  lake  is  com- 
paratively easy.  We  made  it  in  two  days:  with  favorable  winds  it 
is  often  made  in  iwcnty-four  hours.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  navigation  of  the  river  San  Juan  is  slow  and  difficult,  i  shall 
reserve  my  observations  upon  that  stream,  and  the  facilities  which 
it  affords  for  an  oceanic  connexion,  for  another  communication, 
meantime  observing  that  the  letter  of  Dr.  Brown  (which  I  had  the 
honor  of  forwarding  with  my  despatch  of  the  loth  instant)  is  entirely 
accurate,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  as 
i  have  no  doubt  it  also  is  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  remaining  section 
of  the  proposed  canal  route  from  this  point  to  the  Pacific. 

I  find  that  my  arrival  here  has  been  for  some  time  anticipated  by 
the  government,  and  that  instructions  have  been  issued  to  all  of  the 
departments,  enjoining  that  every  attention  shall  be  paid  and  every 
facility  extended  to  me  in  pursuing  the  object  of  my  mission.  My 
reception  at  the  fort  of  San  Carlos  and  at  this  city  has  not  only  been 
in  strict  conformity  with  these  instructions,  but  the  attentions  of 
the  authorities  and  prominent  inhabitants  have  been  rendered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convince  me  that  the  most  friendly  sentiments 
are  cherished  towards  our  people,  and  that  the  highest  hopes  are 
entertained  from  more  intimate  relations  with  the  United  States. 
These  hopes  are  esceedingly  vague,  and  so  little  is  known  here  of 
the  nature,  constitutional  powers,  and  the  policy  ol  our  government, 
that  I  tear  many  of  them  will  be  disappointed.  They  are,  never- 
theless, under  the  circumstances,  entirely  natural.  Distracted  at 
home,  threatened  with  an  extinguishment  of  her  national   indepen- 


deocc,  aod  her  appeals  naaoCiced  by  the  more  powerful  goTcm- 
mend  l«  which  Ihcy  hare  been  addressed,  it  is  not  surprisJog  that 
Micangua  lums  to  the  United  States  for  coonleoancc  and  protcc- 
liofL  So  far  ai  this  can  be  CMiststently  rendered,  I  am  assured  from 
my  tMtruclioRS,  and  from  the  dispostion  of  the  American  people, 
that  I  shall  be  sustained  in  cxtendit^  it.  Once  treated  with  con^d- 
eration  and  taught  to  respect  herself.  I  am  sure  many  of  the  causes 
which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of  this  really  magnificent 
country  will  be  removed,  the  spirit  of  ber  dependent  people  aroused, 
aod  some  degree  of  permanence  restored  to  her  govemment.  Until 
then  her  best  citizens  will  continue  to  expatriate  themselves,  or  keep 
aloof  from  public  affairs,  and  the  administration  of  the  government 
be  left  to  incompetent  men  or  unprincipled  adventurers. 

•  »•#«-•*• 

1  shall  proceed  to  the  seat  of  govemnient  with  all  reasonable 
despatch.  By  advices  from  the  Messrs.  White,  I  learn  that  they 
have  as  yet  done  nothing  of  importance  in  the  matter  ol  a  contract 
with  the  government  relative  to  a  canal,  Ac,  but  are  anxiously 
awaiting  my  arrival. 

By  the  accompanying  document  (A)  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.^ 
Manning,  the  British  vice-consul  at  Leon,  has  entered  a  formal  pro- 
test (,!!)  on  behalf  ol  his  "  Mosquito  Majesty"  against  the  contract 
executed  by  Mr,  Drown,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  with  my 
last  despatch.     The  English  officials  have  hitherto  been  so  success- 
ful in  accomplishing  their  objects  by  menace,  that  they  may  have  , 
fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  they  have  a  prescriplive  rightti 
to  inlerlcrc  wiUi  the  internal  affitirs  of  every  nation  not  able  to  cope 
with  their  own  Iei  arms.     To  Mr.  Manning's  amusing  protest  I  ap- 
pend tliL-  reply  ol  Salinas,  foreign  minister. 

The  inliirmation  which  1  transmitted  on  the  loth  instant  respect- 
ing the  contract  entered  into  between  Mr.  Castellon  and  an   Eng-a 
lisli  company  proves  to  be  correct.     1  presume  that  the  department^ 
hai  received  the  same  information  Irom  other  sources.     Lest,  how- 
ever, this  should  prove  not  to  be  the  case,  1  shall  endeavor  to  obtain 
n  copy  ol  the  contract,  with   the  accompanying  correspondence,  if 
piMiiible,  in  time  to  forward  the  same  with  this  communication. 
*«•»*«  «  « 

In  my  communication  of  the  loth,  I  mentioned  that  1  had  re- 
ceived iiiformHlioiioI  the  appointment  ol  a  delegalg  from  Nicaragua, 
lor  Guntcnmla,  at  the  Invitation  ol  Mr.  Hi^M^hiet  there  simi- 
lar dclegntions  Irom  Son  Sal-  i  '"  '  find,  u[>on 
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examinatioa  here  of  the  files  of  the  government  papers,  that  the  del- 
egtite  or  commrssioner  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua  is  Sefinr  Buena- 
ventura Selva  ;  and  fnun  a  published  letter  from  that  official,  dated 
Guatemala,  May  17,  and  addressed  to  the  F<ireign  Minister  of  the 
State,  1  learned  that  he  arrived  in  that  city  two  days  previously, 
and  that  negotiations  had  already  been  opened  with  Mr.  Hise  for 
the  settlement  o(  iHe  terms  of  a  treaty  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States.  How  far  these  negotiations  have  proceeded  I  am 
not  informed,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  treaty  of  some  kind  has 
been  agreed  upon.  If  so,  1  shall  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  some 
embarrassment,  as  1  conceive  that  Mr.  Hise  has  no  authority  for  the 
step  he  has  taken,  and  is  certainly  not  informed  of  the  present  views 
and  desires  of  our  government.  By  referring  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
instructions  to  Mr.  Hise.  I  find  that  so  far  from  being  empowered  to 
negotiate  treaties  with  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  he 
was  fxpressly  oHvistd  to  the  contrary,  without  further  instructions  from 
[he  Department  of  State.  No  such  instructions  have, !  believe,  been 
communicated  to  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  addressed  a  note  (B)  to  the 
government  of  this  republic,  requesting  that  the  treaty  made  at 
Guatemala  (if  such  exists)  may  be  allowed  to  pass  as  unofficial,  and 
that  new  negotiations  may  be  entered  upon  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
menL 

My  former  communication  was  submitted,  subject  to  future  cor- 
rections. I  find  that  Costa  Rica  (probably  under  improper  instiga- 
tion) has  lately  asserted  that  her  territories  not  only  extend  from 
the  Serapique  river  to  the  sea,  but  also  from  Salinas  bay.  on  the 
Pacific,  in  a  right  line  eastward  to  Lake  Nicaragua;  along  the 
southern  shore  of  that  lake,  anJ  thence  along  the  San  Juan  river  to 
the  Atlantic-  This  claim  covers  several  towns  which  have  always 
been  in  the  undisputed  possession  ol  Nicaragua:  and  also  the  mili- 
tary station  at  the  Castillo  Viego,  on  the  south  bank  o(  the  San 
Juan. 

In  referring  to  the  grants  of  land  made  by  the  so-called  Mosquito 
King  to  Shepherd  and  others,  I  neglected  to  mention,  what  1  pre- 
sume was  well  known  to  the  department,  that  all  these  grants  were 
not  long  since  formally  revoked  by  the  present  "  King"  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Mr.  Walker,  Dr.  Green,  and  other  English  agents. 
Still,  the  -(-  (his  mark)  of  one  savage  is,  I  presume,  quite  as  potential 
as  that  of  another,  and  quite  as  worthy  ol  regard.  In  conclusion,  I 
must  again  be  permitted  to  suggest  not  only  the  propriety,  but  the 
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ab«o(uie  icnponaooe  of  the  rimt  dt»  Uailcd  SULcs  armed  vessel  i 
the  pr/rt  of  San  Juao.  If  ooe  oE  tbe  ressels  of  the  Pacific  squadron 
etmUi  Itiuch  at  Kealejo,  and  afterwards  »X  Funto  Amt2£,  io  Ccsta 
Rica,  I  am  convinced  beocficial  effects  vouk)  foUow.  Tbe  frequent 
viiits  of  EngUih  armed  vessels  bas  left  an  exaggerated  impressioD 
ol  British  |fOWcr,  which,  in  Costa  Rtca  at  least,  mar  result  in  the 
vinual  cMafjlishment  of  English  sapremacy.  the  Cosu  Rican  minis- 
ter a(  St.  James  to  the  contrary  notwithstsodiag. 

T^ie  imp'^rtance  of  tbe  trade,  &c.,  of  the  Central  American  States, 
present  and  prospective,  I  am  satisfied  have  not  been  hitherto  prop- 
eriy  estimated  by  our  government  and  our  people;  and  since  our 
interests  in  the  Pacific  have  lately  been  so  much  aagmentcd.  I  con- 
ceive that  no  time  should  tie  lost  in  placing  our  relaUons  here  on  the 
iKst  and  most  enduring  basis.  To  this  end  1  shall  direct  my  eSorls  ; 
and  to  this  end,  also,  I  shall  endeavor  to  place  before  the  department 
all  data  of  imptjrtance  which  I  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

With  my  next  communication.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  forward  i 
detailed  map  of  llic  river  San  Juan,  with  the  information  necesss 
to  nti  understanding  of  the  actual  capabilities  of  that  stream. 

Mcanlime,  I  remain,  &c., 

E.  GEORGE  SgUIER.J 


[INCLOSURE  A.] 

Til  Don  f4i>1)nH(liih  SallnaM,  S<-rr«-larj  of  SIntc. 


Leon,  May  15,  1849. 
St»:  In  reference  lo  ihe  contracl  cnncludcd  by  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Nicarngiin.  anJ  s  North  American  company,  represented  by  Dr.  D. 
T.  Ilniwii,  til  cITcct  a  communicatmn  across  the  isthmus,  I  am  in^tmcted 
to  announce  to  your  Kovenimcnt  thdt  the  Mosquito  territory  comprises 
iht  liver  San  Juan  up  to  the  rapids  of  the  "  Machuca,"  and  that  all  the 
river  below  that  point  it  aulijcci  to  the  jutisdiciion  of  the  "  Mosquito  govera- 
mBnt,"and  that  no  usurpation  of  those  rights  will  t>e  consented  to  by  I 
Itiiiannlc  Majcaty's  government,  as  protector  of  said  nation. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  nr,  your  bumble  servant, 

THOMAS  MANNING. 
Charg^  of  the  Vice  Cot 
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CONTEST  AC  lOK. 

D.  U.  L;  Casa  db  Gobiebko, 
Lion,  May  26,  1S49. 

Oi  cuenta  al  Director  supremo  dtl  Kstado  con  la  communicacion  cle  V.  en 
que,  con  fecha  15  del  corriente,  indica  derechos  lerriioriales  en  la  costa  de  Mos- 
quitos  y  rio  de  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  hasta  el  randal  de  Machuca,  con  motivo 
de  la  corlrata  concluida  entrc  este  Eslado  y  la  compania  de  New  York,  repre- 
senlada  porel  Dr.  David  T-  ISrown,  para  U  communicacion  interoceanica  desde 
el  indicado  puerto  de  San  Juan,  basia  ei  pacifico;  y  este  alto  funcionario  me  ha 
dado  orden  de  contesiari  V.  que  sin  entrar  por  ahota  en  cuestior,  sobre  la  mis- 
sion y  autorizicion  de  V,  como  vice-consul  Britanico  en  ei  pueno  del  Rcalejo, 
para  hacer  esta  clase  de  reclamaciones.  el  Ksiado  de  Nicaragua  en  ningun  tiempo 
ba  dudado,  ni  prescirdido  de  sus  incueslionabtes  derechos  en  ia  costa, 
puerto,  y  rio  expresados;  que  portanto  nunca  ha  reconocido  i  los  Mosquilos,  ni 
menos  al  Gobierno  Ingica,  la  menor  sombradedereeho  en  las  predichas  puntas; 
y  que,  por  lo  mismo,  admira  que  V.  le  reconvenga  sobre  propriedades  y  pos- 
sessiones  que  le  reconocenlodas  las  naciones  del  murdo. 

Con  sentimientos  de  aprecio,  me  suscribo  de  V.  at  servidor, 

SEBASTIAN  SALINAS. 
Sr.  D.  ToMASo  Manning, 

Vice-Consnl  Britanico  en  el  puerto  del  Realejo, 


fiN'CLOSURE  B.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Grenada,  June  23,  1849. 

Sir:  By  an  official  publication  in  the  "  Gazette  of  the  Isthmus,"  I  learn  fur 
(he  first  time  that  a  commissioner  on  the  pait  of  the  republic  or  Nicaragua  has 
proceeded  to  the  city  or  Guatemab,  there  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  with  the  United  States  of  North  America,  represented  by  Mr.  Elijah 
Hise,  Ute  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  Stiies  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala. 
By  the  letter  of  the  commissioner  of  Nicaragua,  dated  "Guatemala,  May  17, 
1849,"  I  perceive  that  the  preliminaries  to  such  a  negotiation  bad  been  entered 
upon. 

It  is  proper  to  inform  your  excellency  that  Mr.  Hise  was  superseded  on  the 
ad  of  April  last,  upon  which  date  1  received  my  commission  as  his  successor, 

II  is  also  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Hise  was  not  empowered  to  enter  upon 
any  negotiation  of  the  character  referred  to — although  it  has  been  and  still  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  United  Stales  to  cement,  in  the  firmest  manner  possible, 
the  friendship  and  good  correspondence  which  now  happily  exists  with  the  re- 
public of  Nicaragua. 
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No  objection  will  probably  be  made  to  ihe  terms  of  the  treaty  which  may  ■ 
have  been  agreed  upon  at  Guatemala;  but  there  are  several  matters  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  both  republics,  of  which  Mr.  Hise  conld 
not  have  been  advised,  and  which  it  is  essential  should  be  regarded  in    the 
articles  of  any  treaty  which  shall  be  made, 

I  have,  iherefore,  to  request  that  no  action  will  be  taken  by  the  government 
of  Nicaragua  upon    the  inchoate   treaty  which   may  have  been    negotiated  at_ 
Guatemala,  but  that  the  same  may  be  allowed  to  pass  as  nnoflicial. 

The  proprieiy  of  this  course  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  your  excellency. 

Begging  you  to  accept  the  assurances   of  my  highest  regard,  I  am,  sit,  ) 
obedient  servant, 

E.  GEORGF.  SQL:IER. 
To  bis  Excellency  the  Mihister  of  Forkigk  Affairs 

of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

\The above  Utter  attd  inchsiires  appear  as  Documenl  17,  Inchsurei  a 
and  B,  in  Special  Message  of  President,  \%(h  July.  1850. />/.  147-151.] 


3  III  CoogrcK  til  Sodoo. 
Howe  Ex.  Doc  No.  75. 
Id  Vol  10. 


(Mr.  Bancroft  U\  Mr.  CUylon.) 

{Extract.] 


United  States  Legation. 

London.  June  29,  1849. 


The  Mosquito  affair  is  of  much  more  importance,  and  yet  there  ' 
I  am  sure  we  shall  succeed  if  we  proceed  rig;htlj'.  I  have  already 
talked  on  the  subject  with  several  of  the  ministers,  and  have  asked 
of  Lord  Palraerston  an  interview.  He  is  in  no  baste  to  converse 
about  Nicaragua,  party  because  he  is  at  work  night  and  day  pre- 
paring for  publication  an  immense  mass  of  papers  on  the  affairs  of 
northern  Italy,  and  (or  that  end  shuns  every  interruption.  TlMSj 
minister  of  Nicaragua  has  returned  to  London,  and  assures  me  tha^^ 
he  will  remain  firm. 

[  The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  31,  in  Special  Message  t 
President,  iZlli  July,  1850,/.  234.] 


3Itl  CoagTcn,  Id  StasJon.  August,  164^. 

House  Ex.  Doc  No.  75. 
In  VoL  la 

(Mr.  BaDcruft  U>  Mr.  CUftnu.) 

[No.  143.]  United  States  Legation, 

London,  August,  1849. 

Sir:  Believing  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  became 
proper  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present 
his  views  to  the  British  government  on  the  subject  of  its  occupation 
of  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  I  was  engaged  in  finishing 
the  paper  when  I  received  your  letter  of  recall.  Sensible  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me  by  your  despatch  No.  55  and  its  enclosure, 
I  yet  deem  it  now  not  proper  to  present  the  paper  which  I  had  pre- 
pared after  much  consideration:  and  I  now  confine  myself  to  a 
concise  report  of  the  present  state  of  the  business. 

During  the  debates  in  the  House  o!  Commons  on  the  miscella- 
neous estimates,  an  appropriation  lor  a  charge,  growing  out  of  the 
crowning  at  Jamaica  of  the  so-called  King  of  the  Mosquitos,  was 
asked  for  and  voted  amidst  laughter. 

When  a  member  seriously  objected  that  this  interference  might 
give  umbrage  to  the  United  States,  the  House  perceived  that  the 
subject  was  one  which  merited  serious  consideration. 

Your  directions  to  me  were  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  by  con- 
versation. 1  havedoneso.governing  myself  by  the  language  and  spirit 
of  your  despatch.  Lord  Palmerston  wasnotinciined  toaconversatlon 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  Central  America,  but  sought  rather  to 
keep  the  United  States  at  a  distance  on  the  question,  and  to  bring  the 
powers  of  Central  America  to  an  immediate  or  early  acquiescence  in 
his  arrangements.  Nevertheless,  I  obtained  an  interview,  though  not 
till  after  repeated  solicitations.  To  my  direct  question,  If  the 
British  government  designed  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  town  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or  any  part  of  the  so-called  Mosquito  territory  ? 
he  answered  emphatically,  "  No;  you  know  very  welt  we  have  already 
colonies  enough."  The  remark  was  just.  The  massesof  the  British 
colonies  are  becoming  relatively  too  weighty  for  the  central  govern- 
ment. British  statesmen  perceive  it;  and  one  evening,  wlien  the 
ownership  of  Vancouver's  island  was  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  House  was  counted  out,  so  indiHerent  were 
the  members  to  the  whole  question.  I  could  not  but  proceed  and 
ask  Lord  Palmerston,  in  whose  hands  is  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua 
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at  Ibis  lime?     He  replied,  "For  Ibe  present,  ia  those  of  I 
comniissioners.'*     Is  not  this,  then,  I  said,  an  occupation  by  1 
land?     His  answer  was,  "  Yes,  but  this  occupation  is  temporary.** 

Having  your  despatch  in  my  band,  1  very  conciseiy  gave  him" 
rcaions  on  which  the  opinion  rests,  that  there  is  no  such  body  politic 
as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mosquitos ;  that,  if  there  were,  its  jurisdiction 
docs  not  reach  to  the  river  Sao  Joan;  and  even  if  it  did,  that  no  right 
ol  exercising  a  protectorate  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

Without  entering  into  any  argument,  he  replied,  that  Costa  Rica 
might  claim  San  Juan  as  well  as  Nicaragua.  And  he  did  not  in  the 
least  disguise  his  strong  disinclination  to  restore  the  porl :  insisting, 
however,  ihat  any  purposes  the  United  States  might  have  in  refer- 
ence to  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  a  commercial  highway  wouldj 
be  better  promoled  by  the  policy  which  he  is  pursuing  than  i 
other  way.  And,  in  reference  to  the  whole  subject,  his  words  wcrcl 
"  yon  and  we  can  have  but  one  interest." 

The  inter%'iew  was  very  short,  and  came  to  an  end  abruptly,  as 
he  was  summoned  to  a  cabinet  meeting ;  and  he  has  shown  no  desire 
to  renew  it. 

The  next  day  1  asked  the  minister  of  Costa  Rica  if  his  counti 
had  ever  claimed  the  port  of  San  Juan.     He  said  never;  it  claimed" 
only  the  southern  bank  of   the  river.     The  port  of  San  Juan  bad 
always  belonged  to  the  province  or  Stale  of  Nicaragua. 

While  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  invite  mc  to  renew  the  subject 
with  him,  he  had  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Castellon  and  Mr.  Mar- 
coleta,  conversing  with  them  for  Iwo  hours  in  Spanish,  which  lan- 
guage he  speaks  extremely  well.  The  substance  of  his  remarks  to 
them  was,  that  England  desires  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
Nicaragua,  but  at  the  same  time  is  determined  not  to  restore  the 
port  of  San  Juan. 

Mr.  Castellon,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  country,  ad- 
dressed me  a  note,  insinuating  the  idea  of  the  annexation  ol  Nicaragua 
to  the  United  States.  Scrupulous  not  to  involve  the  administration 
of  the  President,  I  could  have  wished  the  letter  had  been  addressed 
to  Washington ;  but  I  thought  an  instant  answer  essential,  and  I 
therefore  sent  him,  on  the  14th  of  July,  a  note  of  which  1  enclose  a 
copy.  1  trust  it  will  seem  to  you  precisely  such  as  you  could  have 
wished  and  would  have  directed,  had  there  been  time  to  consult  you. 

On  the  l6th  of  July  Ltird  Palmerston  addressed  a  formal  note  to 
Mr.  Castellon,  who  had  already  left  England,  containing  an  elaborate 
argument  against  the  right  of  Nicaragua  to  the  port  of  San  Juan.     I 
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obtained  a  copy  of  this  important  note  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  now  send 
it  you. 

Meantime,  Lord  Palmerston  invited  Mr.  Marcoleta  to  an  inter- 
view with  him,  and,  I  am  told,  proposed  a  general  settlement  of  all 
questions  between  the  sa called  Mosquito  government,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Nicaragua.  To  this,  I  understand  the  agent  of  Nicaragua 
replied,  that  he  could  not  recognize  the  kingdom  of  Mosquito,  and, 
of  a  consequence,  could  not  treat  with  it. 

The  Nicaraguan  minister  now  proposes  arbitration.  Should  this 
be  refused,  Nicaragua  must  submit,  unless  it  can  rely  on  the  prompt 
exertion  of  the  influence  of  the  United  States. 

This,  I  believe,  is  all  I  need  say  on  the  subject.  Were  I  to  add 
any  suggestion,  it  would  be,  that  greater  difficulties  await  you  in 
bringing  the  States  of  Central  America  to  reasonable  and  harmonious 
views,  and  a  friendly  union,  than  need  be  apprehended  here,  if  such 
union  existed.     ^ 

Copies  are  annexed,  of  various  letters  and  documents  pertaining 
to  this  subject. 

I  am  sir,  sincerely  yours, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 


[INCLOSURES.] 

1.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Castellon  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  January  20, 

1849. 

2.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  same  to  same,  February  9,  1849. 

3.  Copy  of  a  contract  between  Mr.  Castellon   and  Mr.  Wheelwright,   dated 

February  16,  1849. 

4.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Castellon,  dated  February 

17,  1849. 

5.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Castellon  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  March  5, 

1849- 

6.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  to  the  Belgian  Minister  for  For- 

eign affairs,  dated  March  7,  1849. 

7.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Castellon  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  March  19, 

1849. 

8.  Copy  of  a  treaty  of  Nicaragua,   Honduras,  and   Salvador  with  Belgium, 

March  27,  1849  ;  signed  but  not. ratified. 

9.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Castellon,  dated  April  26, 

1849. 
10.  Extract  from  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  8,  1849. 
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11.  Copy  of  a  report  on  the  state  of  affaiis  of  Nicaragua,  hj  Mr.   Castellon, 

July  7,  1849. 

12.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Castellon  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  dated  July  9,  1849. 

[Memorandum. — ^The  protest  to  Lord  Palmerston  of  July  9,  contained 
in  this  paper,  was  never  sent  to  Lord  P.] 

13.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Castellon  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  dated  July  12,  1849. 

14.  Memorandum  of  Mr.  Castellon  preparatory  to  a  conversation  wiih  Lord 

Pklmerston,  July  12,  1849. 

15.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bancroft  to  Mr.  Castellon,  dated  July  14,  1849. 

16.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Castellon,  dated  July  16, 

1849. 

17.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Castellon,  dated  July  17, 

1849. 

[^Documents  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  5,  6  and  8,  are  sotne  in  French  and  some  in 
Spanishy  and  as  no  translation  is  annexed  they  have  not  been  printed 
herein.^ 


[INCLOSURE  No.   I.] 

(Letter  [in  French]  Mr.  Castellon  to  Lord  Palmerston,  20th  Janoarj,  1849.) 

(Omitted. ) 


[iNCLOSURE  No.  2.] 
(Letter  [in  Spanish]  Mr.  Castellon  to  Lord  Palmerston,  9th  Fehraarj.  1849.) 

(Omitted. ) 


[INCLOSURE  No.  3.] 

(Contract  [in  Spanish]  between  Mr.  Castellon  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  l«th  Feb- 

mary,  1849.) 

(Omitted. ) 


[INCLOSURE  No.  4.] 

Foreign  Office,  February  17,  1849. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instant,  enclosing  copies  of  two  letters  which  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Nicaragua  has  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Greytown,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mos- 
quito, and  stating  that  yon  are  instructed  by  your  government  to  request  that 
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the  authorities  of  Greytown  may  be  desired  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  state 
of  affairs  there,  until  the  question  respecting  that  town  is  definitively  arranged. 

And  I  have  to  state  to  you,  in  reply,  that  her  Majesty's  government  are  de- 
sirous of  cultivating  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  but 
that  her  Majesty's  government  cannot  do  anything  which  can  be  interpreted  as 
admitting  any  d^ubt  that  Greytown  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Mosquito 
territory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

PALMERSTON. 
M.  DE  Castellon,  Slc,  Slc,  Slc, 


[INCLOSURE  No.  5.] 

(Letter  [in  Spanish]  Mr.  Castellon  to  Lord  Palmerston,  oth  May,  1849.) 

(Omitted.) 


[INCLOSURE  No.  6.J 

(Letter  [in  French]  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  to  Belgrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

7th  March,  1849.) 

(Omitted. ) 


[INCLOSURE  No.  7.] 

London,  March  19,  1849. 

My  Lord:  A  letter  published  in  the  0/ode  of  the  14th  instant,  dated  at  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  on  the  27ih  of  January  last,  has  informed  me,  firstly,  that 
Mr.  Christie,  having  been  authorized  by  your  excellency  to  dx  the  boundary  of 
the  Mosquito  territory  towards  the  interior  of  the  country,  has  designed  the 
Machuca  rapids,  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Serapique,  as  the 
western  limit  of  that  territory;  secondly,  that  arrangements  are  on  the  point  of 
being  made  for  the  transportation  of  convicts  from  Jamaica,  and  also  for  send- 
ing a  police  force  to  San  Juan;  thirdly,  that  a  Moravian  mission  was  soon  to  ar- 
rive there^  bound  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  edu- 
cation of  those  Indians.  The  author  of  the  letter,  who  is  not  unknown  to  me, 
also  says  that  he  is  very  curious  to  hear  what  will  be  the  result  of  my  mission  to 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  government,  after  the  refusal  of  that  of  Nicaragua  to 
treat  with  Mr.  Christie  in  his  character  of  consular  agent  on  the  Mosquito  shore, 
supposing  that  this  incident  will  affect  the  susceptibility  of  the  ministry  which 
your  excellency  so  worthily  serves. 

If  the  Giode  was  an  unauthorized  paper,  or  void  of  credit,  and  the  writer  of 
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the  letter  was  not  a  person  ot  importance,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
that  are  alluded  to  in  it,  I  would  not  take  the  least  notice  of  it,  or  its  contents; 
indifference  and  silence  would  be  the  line  of  conduct  I  would  follow,  fearless  of 
any  mistake.  But  the  Globe  is  not  a  paper  destitute  of  credit;  its  editors  are  not 
of  those  who  indiscriminately  lay  their  hands  on  anything  to  fill  up  the  columns 
of  their  journal,  without  examination  or  criterion.  They  are  men  of  sound 
judgment;  and  their  circumspection  offers  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  what  they 
publish,  and  therefore  their  authority  enjoys  a  great  reputation  in  the  British 
public. 

These  are  the  motives  which  force  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  excel- 
lency to  the  points  above  mentioned,  not  only  to  demand  an  explanation,  as 
convenient,  but  also  to  give  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  in  all  that 
concerns  it;  because,  encharged  as  I  am  to  maintain  relations  of  friendship  and 
good  understanding  with  her  Majesty's  government,  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  my  duty,  were  I  to  remain  silent  under  the  present  circumstances. 

I  will  now  pass  to  manifest  to   your  excellency  the  object   I   have  pro- 
posed   to    myself.     In    the   first  place,   was   Mr.  Christie  authorized,  or  not, 
by  your  excellency,  to  fix  the  boundary  spoken  of?     On   this  point,  though 
on    the    one    hand    I    have    well    founded    motives    to    believe    that    your 
excellency    has    not    given    him    such    orders,  being    pending    the    arrange- 
ment of  the  question  respecting  Mosquito  and  its  territorial  limits,  I  find  myself, 
on  the   other,    in   the   necessity   of  knowing   the   final    determination  of  her 
Majesty's  government  relatively  to  the  same  limits,  which  were  never  fiied  in 
the  uliimaium  which  the  late  Mr.  Walker  communicated  to  my  government,  nor 
in  the  armistice  of  the  7th  of  March  of  last  year — Captain  Loch  having  refused 
to  do  it,  though  it  was  proposed  to  him  by  the  commission  sent  to  treat  with 
him  by  the  aforesaid  government.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Christie 
has  taken  such  a  step,  it  will  be  reproved  by  her  Majesty's  government  as  an 
attempt  against  the  international  laws,  not  only  because  it  is  a  subject  which 
must  be  left  to  be  settled  after  the  conclusion  of  the  arrangement  now  pending, 
but  because  the  fourth  article  of  the  said  armistice  of  the  7th  of  March  forbids 
the  extension  of  the  limits  towards  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  Nicaragua 
only  obliged  itself  not  to  estabhsh  custom-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan; 
proving  by  that  that  the  precarious  possession  given  to  Great  Britain  *was,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  contracting  parties,  limited  to  the  area  of  the  port.     Nor  could 
it  be  otherwise,  as  the  State  of  Nicaragua  have  never  had  the  intention  of 
abandoning  the  possession  of  the  port;  and  if  they  have  now  done  so,  it  is  to 
put  it  provisionally  under  the  keeping  of  her  Majesty's  government,  trusting  to 
their  loyalty,  and  with  the  hope  that  justice  would  at  last  be  made  by  respecting 
their  rights  to  it     Thus  it  was  explained  to  your  excellency  by  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Nicaragua  in  his  despatch  of  the  13th  of  the  same  month  of 
March,  inserted  in  the  collection  of  documents  published  by  order  of  your  ex- 
cellency under  the  title  of  "Correspondence  respecting  the  Mosquito  territory." 
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As  to  the  second  point,  if  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Christie  is  making  arrangements 
with  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  San  Juan,  it 
seems  to  me  that  her  Majesty's  government  should,  by  an  act  of  justice,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  fiiendly  relations  now  existing  between  the  two  countries,  forbid 
such  a  thing  to  take  place  until  after  the  final  termination  of  the  question,  as 
consistent  with  the  siaiu  quo  adopted  by  Major  Sparks  at  the  time  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  San  Juan,  the  observance  of  which  I  have  demanded  of  your  excellency 
in  my  letters  of  the  9th  of  February  last  and  of  the  5th  instant,  the  last  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  answered.  The  transportation  of  convicts  could  not  be  made 
even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  question,  without  stipulating  first  with  Nicaragua 
the  basis  on  which  the  garrison  shall  be  organized,  because  such  an  establish- 
ment would  be  prejudicial  to  the  country,  introducing  within  its  confines,  in- 
stead of  industrious  and  useful  men,  as  are  required  for  a  new  society,  vice  and 
immorality,  represented  by  the  criminals  who  have  by  their  crimes  deserved 
punishment,  and  are  expelled  with  ignominy  from  their  mother  country.  The 
establishment  of  such  men  in  San  Juan  would  nowise  be  convenient  to  Nicaragua, 
nor  could  it  be,  in  my  opinion,  ordered  to  be  made  before  the  termination  of  the 
arrangement,  without  offending  the  rights  of  that  State,  making  appear  her 
Majesty's  government  as  judge  and  party  in  the  question  after  having  proposed 
friendly  means  to  arrange  it. 

The  same  must  I  say  to  your  excellency  respecting  the  police  force. 
The  territory  of  San  Juan  is  a  part  of  Nicaragua  until  now,  by  the  rea- 
sons 1  have  before  manifested;  that  territory  is  not  known  yet  to  whom 
it  will  definitively  appertain;  and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  force 
when  it  ought  to  remain  neutral,  no  matter  what  its  object  may  be,  would  be 
considered  as  a  violation  of  the  armistice  of  the  7th  of  March,  and  as  an  act  of 
hostility  towards  a  friendly  State,  and  above  all  against  the  intentions  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  which  are  pacific  and  friendly  towards  Nicaragua,  as 
your  excellency  has  deigned  to  assure  me. 

The  agents  of  her  Majesty's  government,  on  whose  reports  they  have  rested 
to  sustain  that  the  Mosquito  tribes  are  apt  to  form  a  nation,  and  the  proceed- 
ings that  are  now  going  on  at  San  Juan,  afford  the  most  incontestable  argu- 
ments against  their  own  assertions;  because  if  those  tribes  and  their  chief  are 
really  capable  of  governing  themselves,  and  of  administrating  their  own  affairs, 
with  what  right  has  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  character  of  consul  general,  interfered 
in  the  delineation  of  the  limits  in  question,  and  in  miking  arrangements  with 
the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  San  Juin,  and  in 
sending  religious  missions,  (to  San  Juan,)  which  are  only  sent  to  catechise  men 
who  in  a  savage  state  wander  in  the  woods  and  deserts,  flying  from  social  life, 
and  plunged  into  the  errors  and  vices  of  idolatry  ?  If  her  Majesty's  government 
fix  a  proper  attention  to  these  facts,  they  will  find,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  have  had  reasons  to  sustain  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  not 
only  are  incapable  of  forming  a  nation,   but  that  they  cannot  even  form  a 
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people,  because  they  have  no  authoritcs,  no  customs,  and  no  religion — indis- 
pensable circumstances,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  admit  in  the  great 
society  of  nations  the  people  that  aspire  to  occupy  a  place  therein. 

With  relation  to  the  Moravian  mission  which  is  soon  to  arrive  at  San 
Juan,  solicited  by  the  late  Mr.  Walker,  I  will  only  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  will  readily  consent  to  the  importation  of  this  mission  in  the 
State,  provided  its  object  is  not  religious  propaganda  against  the  one  professed 
by  the  State,  which  they  are  obliged  to  protect — I  say  consent,  if  its  aim  is  to 
civilize  those  tribes,  to  educate  and  reduce  them  to  social  life,  and  so  make  of 
every  individual  a  useful  member  of  the  State,  doing  which  they  will  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  that  government  always  entertained ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  this 
important  object  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  put  those  Indians  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  civilized  people,  flattering  them  with  the  idea  of 
independence,  which  they  have  entertained  ever  since  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
mistaken  system  of  conquest,  separated  them  from  the  community  they  were 
part  of.  Your  excellency  will  see  in  the  copy  I  have  the  honor  of  enclosing,  the 
treaties  which  have  been  made  between  the  government  of  Nicaragua  and  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  that  wander  betwixt  the  rivers  Limon  and  Punta  Gorda, 
after  those  Honduras  had  concluded  in  1843  ^^^^  ^^^  tribes  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Lowry  Robinson,  on  the  cap  of  Gracias  i  Dios,  which  I  suppose  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  excellency.  These  treaties,  and  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  George  Hodgson,  ex-counsellor  of  his  Mosquitian  Majesty,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  Mosquitos  do  not  approve  or  wish  the  occupation  of  San  Juan,  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  they  fled,  not  to  be  forced  to  take  part  in  the  operations  which 
were  prepared  with  false  pretences  by  the  counsel,  Mr.  Walker,  show  plainly 
that  the  government  of  Nicaragua  did  not  make  a  mistake  when  they 
said  that  it  was  not  the  Mosquitos,  but  some  adventurers  living  on  the 
coast,  who  had  moved  these  questions,  and  they  have  obtained  by  surreptitioas 
reports  that  her  Majesty's  government  should  take  an  active  part  in  them. 

After  having  expressed  all  I  have  to  say  relatively  to  the  points  of  the  letter  I 
refer  to,  which  might  affect  the  rights  of  my  country,  and  demanding  of  year 
excellency  the  proper  explanation,  I  have  only  to  give  an  account  of  what  has 
passed  between  my  government  and  Mr.  Christie,  on  his  return  from  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Christie,  who,  it  appears,  has  been  appointed  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment consul-general  at  Mosquito,  addressed  to  his  excellency  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Relations  of  Nicaragua  a  letter,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  instructed  to 
communicate  directly  with  that  minister,  with  the  object  of  cultivating  the  friendly 
relations  now  existing  between  that  State  and  Great  Britain.  So  unexpected  a 
manifestation  made  him  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Christie,  that  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  would  feel  pleasure  in  receiving  him  with  all  the  consideration  doe  to 
a  distinguished  subject  of  her  Majesty,  but  that  the  government  conld  not 
recognise  his  character  of  consul-general  near  the  Mosquito  tribes,  whose  inde- 
pendence had'  not  been  recognised.     His  answer  is  simple  enough,  and  being 
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examined  by  the  light  of  reason,  it  will  be  found  that  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua did  nought  but  to  choose  the  medium  between  the  two  extremes;  by  which 
means  he  thought  to  conciliate  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  State  with  the  respect 
and  consideration  he  has  always  shown  towards  the  government  of  a  nation  with 
which  they  wish  to  cultivate  the  best  relations,  and  produce  the  same  result  Mr. 
Christie  proposed  to  himself.  In  fact,  if  he  had  thoroughly  understood  the  terms 
in  which  the  said  minister's  note  was  couched,  he  might  have  avoided  promoting  a 
question  which,  under  other  circumstances,  and  with  any  other  nation  not  Nica- 
ragua, would  have  produced  serious  consequences  for  both  countries.  I  doubt  not, 
nay  1  am  sure,  that  he  would  be  well  satisfied  not  only  with  the  dispositions  of 
my  government  respecting  the  present  question ^  but  also  with  relation  to  his 
person,  because  it  is  clear,  that,  in  a  verbal  conference  with  the  minister,  it 
would  have  been  manifested  to  him,  firstly,  that  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
had  given  the  most  positive  assurance  that,  far  from  seeking  differences  that  only 
serve  as  obstacles  to  the  cordial  intelligence  of  two  countries,  they  had  removed 
those  that  rose  from  the  conduct  which  the  other  subaltern  agents  of  her  Majesty 
had  observed  in  Central  America,  as  I  manifested  to  his  Grace,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
when  he  was  minister,  in  1844.  Secondly,  that  there  being  consuls  of  her 
Majesty  accredited  to  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  and  a  minister  of  this  State 
near  her  Britannic  Majesty,  with  full  powers  and  instructions  to  maintain  the 
said  relations,  there  was  no  necessity  to  communicate  with  another  sent  to  the 
Mosquitos,  whose  independence  is  not  acknowledged ;  but  that  the  government 
of  Nicaragua  trusted  in  the  good  dispositions  of  Mr.  Christie,  as  a  person  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Mosquito  coast,  to  prevent  any  motives  of  complaint  being  made 
against  the  English  subjects  established  at  Bluefields  and  at  San  Juan,  whose 
conduct  might  in  some  way  hinder  the  arrangements  now  pending  at  this  court. 

The  government  of  Nicaragua  has  given  a  strong  proof  of  moderation 
and  prudence  in  saying  to  Mr.  Christie  that  it  woald  not  receive  him  in 
his  character  of  consul-general  at  Mosquito,  but  as  a  distinguished  subject 
of  her  Majesty,  when  they  might  have  entirely  denied  reception ;  the 
pretension  of  Mr.  Christie  being  very  strange,  to  extend  his  consular  function  at 
Mosquito  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to  consuls  duly  accredited  to  the  other 
governments  of  Central  America.  In  truth,  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  right 
Mr.  Christie  founded  his  pretensions,  knowing  how  limited  are  the  functions  of 
a  consul,  particularly  in  those  countries  with  which  nothing  has  been  stipulated 
on  this  subject 

The  moderation  of  the  government  of  Nicaragua  is  still  more  manifest,  when 
a  comparison  is  made  between  the  answer  of  the  ministry  and  Mr.  Christie's 
second  note,  in  which,  instead  of  trying  to  inspire  confidence  to  my  government, 
dispel  the  fears  that,  founded  or  not,  might  exist,  and  avoid  giving  motives  for 
discontent,  he  has  done  nothing  but  renew  the  acts  that  naturally  have  excited 
feeling  of  displeasure,  and  has  brought  things  to  a  crisis  little  favorable  to  com- 
merce. 
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flai  S&s:  ifcsi  ^BauXf.  hs:  sfs-  oaoc  uOsr  giQffcniiiDBiii  .::£  Xi»  irj^gHL  (nsidi£  anil  <&anr 
ttff>  (^iiDcsc  Sknnsiiii  c&c;  nnc^fi  «isir  BmnBiffif  ifinf.  tvawssii^     Skec  fii^iiii  tns  Bmiisssrs  kqqp 

na*  socti  aoffiJiRSEr  <cel  li*  (^ifimfctfi,.  bscaoDac  niiafi  .yawniBifmnif;  s  msti'SigpsBBifl  oa*  u&c 

citfiBDSCSsxr  3 iir  tl^tiE:  TTifiWTTiBffi  2uiRE3k£'Br  *  ^iBiii><m^rtf "  jQuS  Qifti  iiiiwr  tuiis  ' t*i  '■w^nTHHiry.,  nor 

yBwcirifte  oitit  cooki&iGusiia  «&i&  v&izic&  c&i^  caBaBKi:  &&•  tine  msspaxsmL 

T£Skm$  cf  c&icr  iiiai6fynni]fif»fr  (oc  o&ic  M<us<2gaat!iQi!^  lic  Ocssnie  snis  ttftm  ttftn 
ftfitf  been  nacadiv'  ac&isiQwiiEiilge^  on  i&e  tsnEacr  cBaDdjuSeifi  iva&  Caiyim»  ff.fflcfti  Soxik 
BKaasBOB^  iH^  riftfiaBTi,.  (I  am  gittiiiiifwii  tks  svr  S3^))  ftwnfaiinr.  hv  c&c  suf  tursaor.  vftiicb 
is  8k^  oiksire  q&ebi  aus  arasosacs;.  srv  c* jg^  waaOttwui  &)as  Bnasn  an  tmnwriBujgnfl  no  i&c 
Iwlhaw;,  aokif  aUD  1^  'grngsmfariiaitf  imaiifie  db  k  mre  ia  fffwuhiflriiaciiuiii  (s£  t&e  aonbcJ 
iiidciiVMfucnoiB  <^  hiss  Hj^sssj"*  piiH^a^aaausaii^  auMifi  as  a  ]|Hic][Mua2£xj  acnanpeBDeBa;,  as 
Btt  was  fipifffiiiiifft^  iab  s&ie  <$4UL  astadJc;.  aaiJ  ian  c&ie  iraiiiffirai'Mioi  acofi  tL^^*  Cajjuuiilii  Locii^ 
as  wgL  as  ca  cite  ^ifirgpairftt  aJafbesael  t&g>  i^cicr  ncyiiBfCT  en  8&e  1  jdk  of  tibe 
sauat  musasak  xai  vcaiL 

Less  ^Qcce  fODul  ItsBS  tinte  as^wBCM  doiace^  iimoa  a  Asae  sanifi  09 

•oaOr  bfcanBir  lis  is  tdbe  actt  «£  a  fwlhaliirgis  <i&es&sitiin:e  tof  ansftiwitr.  aotdl  ri—m  afcdt 
tbe  ii%5Des  <o^  3^  fkaar,.  bm  becaa»^  a  3&e  oflpipaaribes  (Turfaajged  wiilb  lie  Fq»- 
tier  flB  sibs;  oi^ijiic^  (f^«'  ScpCtnabcir  <o^  c&kc  subc  icsur,  sdaan  ffOveraaMBit 
dcaiiics^  1&S:  M'oaugau&as  cbe  capaciiircy  Bcqaiieifl  iko  iofsi  a  vttninu  as  at  b 
ia  3&e  AsocTtnuai  moiyiija&etJ  i»f-  or Jcr  <i^  i^iovr  cxcdl&flKT.  Tfe  i.iiimiiBaiiian  of 
Xajiajgam  akQC  ooLijr  dbufi  aoc  aaniKifftae  ^(^'aspuo  do  easer  nafio  icfiasiBQas  aridk  dbe 
3iosK|aofri3iy  ffoosgauiag  a&e  «w«d^ainr  otf  titar  ckocC  baRL  aas  cvea  iigacMat  of 
dbe  nmarare  <cif  sadb  uccser^  as  «^  as  ct''  sfiae  liiocaiBeaiL  viadk  ike  vas  tinced  io 
SD^  Sj^  3iC:  sogxnadtcaa&cBit  McDoBalid,  fee  viudb  he  was  ]reooiB]K3B»d  ariik  a 
tfnnafffili  QBipffttBORasBcsBt  oa  SKsaoHl  tiie  Twati,  aad  imv  mftiock  a  ariyfirBifal 
pfiaiat  was  tnixd  ao  Iter  lla^ssci^s  ^i-orameffii  Ibj  ote  Sa:xs  <af  Xkaujgmi,  H^ 
davasani  Q»8a  Rka. 

If  acts  df  dias  kssid  woe  10  be  qaofied  as  pcoof  tbat  nj  g^ovcn 
scco^iused  thcr  lI<wiasSij>  K'lBf,  aad  liiar  i^&Hi  no  tk  pooKsacB  <oir  Saa  Ji 
Jir.  ObdsCDe  aDogis]l  aibo  BMSSKn  an-3cl&ei'  docvaafaiu  dited  oa  tlbe  dik  of 
Ooober,  lif 2,  wiBodb  vESl  cne  daj  be  pab&Kd&ed,  i*  wbidi  tk  said  sapcii»> 
tcsdcat  <}f  Bdiie  aiade  Doo  J^oae  de  la  Figcia^  ^acnnaor  of  Qaipio  is  iIk 
adauEiscrat^ofi  ^  liui  pctu^  decHave.  br  ctrHsm  mmtmx,  t2&all  die  post  of  Sm  Jaaa 
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belonged  to  Mosquitos.  But  the  dignity  of  her  Majesty's  government  and  the 
honor  of  Great  Britain  would  resent  at  such  reference — authorizing  attempts 
that  merits  an  exemplary  punishment — not  only  because  they  are  executed  with 
manifest  infringement  of  the  laws  of  nations,  but  because  they  create  discredit, 
and  overcast  the  splendor  of  the  British  Crown,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that, 
to  support  a  cause  that  has  justice  on  its  side,  those  means  must  not  be  em- 
ployed which  are  disapproved  of  by  public  morals,  and  condemned  by  sound 
policy. 

Lastly,  I  hope  it  will  be  permitted  to  me  to  observe,  that  though,  in  the 
armistice  on  the  7th  of  March  of  last  year,  it  was  said,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  the  Nicaraguan  government  did  not  know  that  the  Mosquitian  flag  was 
so  closely  connected  with  that  of  England,  that  an  insult  made  to  it  would 
be  considered  as  inferred  to  the  British  flag,  that  was  not  recognising  the 
independence  of  Mosquitos,  as  Mr.  Christie  pretends;  such  explanation 
has  no  other  meaning  but  its  literal  expression,  in  the  second 
article  of  the  aforesaid  armistice,  consigned  there  only  to  show  H.  M. 
government  that  Nicaragua  only  wished  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
commenced  by  the  armed  force  of  H.  M.  B.  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
and  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war;  that  the  explanation  was  not  given 
of  consideration  to  the  Mosquitos,  but  for  the  government  of  H.  M. ;  and  thus 
must  be  understood  any  arrangement  that  may  be  made  respecting  this  question, 
until  the  independence  of  those  tribes  be  duly  recognized  by  the  other  republics 
of  America,  and  some  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  as  I  have  already  told 
your  excellency  in  my  despatch  of  the  20th  of  January  last 

By  the  reasons  already  expressed,  the  armistice  does  not  give  England  the 
right  to  retain  the  port  of  San  Juan  definitely,  nor  to  exercise  acts  of  ownership 
in  that  territory;  because,  having  interfered  with  armed  force,  it  would  appear 
that  this,  and  not  justice,  had  decided  the  question  which  cannot  even  be  con- 
sidered doubtful. 

Convinced  of  this,  I  have  proposed  to  your  excellency,  with  pleasure  and 
confidence,  the  amicable  means  of  deciding  it  by  arbiters,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  accept  any  other  means  your  excellency  may  find  capable  of  concilia- 
ting the  dignity  of  both  governments  and  the  interests  of  the  two  countries. 

After  all  that  I  have  said,  I  am  persuaded  that  H.  M.  government  will 
deign,  firstly,  to  declare  null,  and  of  no  strength  or  effect,  all  that  has 
been  practised  by  Mr.  Christie  about  the  demarcation  of  territorial  limits  in 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  in  the  same  manner  they  annulled,  in  1840,  the 
commission  given  to  certain  individuals  by  the  superintendent  of  Belize  to 
govern  in  the  territory  of  Mosquito;  reserving  the  approbation  of  H.  M., 
because  Mr.  Christie,  acting  in  his  character  of  consul  general,  would 
appear  authorized  by  his  government  to  execute  a  demarcation  against  the 
resolution  taken  at  the  time  by  the  said  government,  which  then  declared  that 
the  proceedings  executed  in  virtue  of  the  said     *     *     *     ought  not  to  be  con- 
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sidereJ  as  hiving  any  force  or  validity;  secondly,  to  desire  the  authorities  of 
Jamaica  not  to  send  any  convicts  nor  police  force  to  San  Juan  until  the  ques- 
tion be  definitely  settled;  thirdly,  to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Christie 
towards  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  as  contrary  to  the  views  and  interests  of 
H.  M.  government;  fourthly,  to  propose,  with  the  object  of  terminating  soon 
the  present  question,  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  they  may  think  proper  to 
decide  as  to  the  restitution  of  San  Juan,  as  it  has  been  solicited. 

This  is  an  honorable  way  for  both  governments,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be 
accepted  by  her  Majesty  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  as  a  worthy  homage  to 
justice,  by  whose  light  will  be  examined  the  rights  and  works  of  every  one. 

My  love  for  peace,  and  the  desire  to  contribute  wiih  my  small  efforts,  to  the 
preservation  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua,  have  induced 
me  to  address  your  excellency  this  despatch,  which  is  in  all  conformed  to  the 
instructions  of  my  government  And  I  would  feel  happy  indeed,  if,  with  your 
excellency's  co  operation,  my  hopes  are  realized,  terminating  a  question  which 
might,  in  course  of  time,  debilitate  those  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  friendship 
which  the  conduct  of  George  IV,  and  his  worthy  minister,  Canning,  inspired  in 
the  heart  of  all  the  Central  Americans. 

I  beg  of  your  excellency  to  raise  to  the  knowledge  of  H.  M.,*  the  Queen  of 

Great  Britain,  all  I  have  expressed,  and  to  honor  me  with  a  reply  as  early  as 

possible;  admitting  the  assurances  of  friendship  and  respect  with  which  I  have 

the  honor  to  repeat  myself  the  very  honorable  Lord  Palmersion,  obedient  and 

humble  servant, 

FRANCISCO  CASTELLON. 
To  His  Excellency  Lord  Palmerstcn. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  8.] 

(Treaty  [in  French]  of  Amitj,  Commerce  and  Narigation  between  the  Repahlie 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Belgiam,  27th  March,  1849,  sigrned  but  not  ratilled.) 

(Omitted.) 


[iNCLOSURE  No.  9  A.] 

Foreign  Office,  April  26,  1849. 

The  undersigned,  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  the  honor  to  inform  Don  Fiancisco  Castellon,  charged  with  a 
special  mission  from  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  that  he  has  received  from  Sir 
Robert  Campbell,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  British  subjects  who 
are  holders  of  the  bonds  of  Central  America,  copies  of  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Castellon  addressed  to  the  committee  on  the  28th  of  February  last,  and  of 
their  reply  of  the  12th  of  March;  and  the  undersigned  regrets  to  learn  from 
these  letters  that  this  important  part  of  the  mission,  intrusted  to  Mr.  Castellon 
by  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  concluded. 
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It  appears  from  this  correspondence  that  Mr.  Castellon  has  abandoned  some 
preliminary  objections  which  had  been  raised  by  him  calling  in  question  the 
validity  of  a  notice  which  was  published  in  the  London  newspapers  in  March, 
1828,  by  Mr.  Zebadaa.  then  minister  of  the  Central  American  republic  at  this 
court,  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Castellon  has  now  informed  the  bondholders  that 
he  cannot  make  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  interest  due  to 
them,  until  they  furnish  him  with  evidence  showing  that  their  bonds  tally  with 
those  mentioned  in  Mr.  Zebadua's  notice;  Mr.  Castellon  has  also  required  the 
committee  to  support  him  in  maintaining  the  claim  which  he  has  addressed  to 
the  undersigned  relative  to  the  Msoquito  port  of  Greytown,  the  revenues  of  which 
port  he  siys  formed  part  of  the  security  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  it  appears  to  him  that  Mr. 
Castellon  has  not  alleged,  in  support  of  these  demands,  any  reasons  suffi- 
cient to  justify  him  in  further  postponing  an  arrangement  which  ought  to 
have  been  made  twenty  years  ago,  for  surely  the  bondholders  are  borne 
out  in  stating,  as  they  have  done,  that  all  they  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  do  in  order  to  prove  that  their  bonds  are  genuine,  is,  to  exhibit  them 
at  the  time  when  the  interest  becomes  payable,  as  the  bondholders  did 
five  years  ago  when  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica  paid  its  proportion  of  the  debt. 
And  with  regard  to  the  question  respecting  Greytown,  Mr.  Castellon  will  re- 
collect that  the  undersigned  stated  to  him,  in  a  letter  dated  17th  February  last, 
that  her  Majesty's  government,  however  desirous  they  were  of  cultivating  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  could  not  do  anything  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  admitting  any  doubt  that  Greytown  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Mosquito  territory.  This,  therefore,  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  the 
bondholders  cannot  exercise  any  influence  over  the  determination  of  her 
Majesty's  government;  and  the  undersigned  has  to  state  to  Mr.  Castellon  that 
it  cannot  be  deemed  just  that  the  payment  of  the  arrears  which  have  been  long 
due  to  the  British  bondholders  should  now  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  issue 
of  a  question  which  the  government  of  Nicaragua  has  raised  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  the  Mosquito  King.  And  moreover,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Castellon 's 
statement  that  the  revenues  of  San  Juan  were  pledged  as  security  to  the  loan 
contractors,  the  undersigned  has  to  observe  that  the  loan  was  raised  in  1825, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1836  that  the  government  of  Central  Ameiica 
attempted  to  effect  their  usurpation  of  this  Mosquito  harbor  of  Greytown  and 
establish  a  custom-house  there. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr.  Castellon  the  assurances  of 

his  high  consideration. 

PALMERSTON. 
Mr.  Castellon,  &c.,  &c 


London,  June  28,  1849. 
It  is  a  true  copy. 

FRANCISCO  CASTELLON.  [seal.] 
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great  be  the  confidence  she  has  in  the  moderation  and  equity  of  her  Majesty  s 
government,  that  they  should  definitively  resolve  the  question.  For  that  reason  I 
have  proposed  to  your  excellency,  in  my  despatches  of  the  5th  and  19th  of 
March,  to  settle  it  by  arbiters,  if  no  other  means  are  found  to  settle  it  amicably. 

It  results,  then,  from  what  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs — 

First.  That  the  Port  of  San  Juan  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  property  of 
the  State  of  Nicaragua  since  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Central 
America. 

Secondly.  That  as  such,  it  is  comprised  in  the  hypothec  as  security  to  the 
loan  contractors. 

Thirdly.  That  for  this  reason  the  creditors  must  co-operate  with  Nicaragua 
in  supporting  the  claim,  or  resign  themselves  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  part 
allotted  to  that  State,  until  by  an  act  of  justice  the  said  port  shall  have  been  re- 
turned to  her  with  an  equitable  compensation  for  the  damages  sustained  since 
its  occupation. 

Fourthly.  That  the  declaration  of  her  Majesty's  government  alluded  to  in 
your  excellency's  communication  cannot  be  considered  as  definitive,  having  pro- 
tested as  I  did,  and  again  do  protest,  against  it  and  its  consequences,  as  pre- 
judical  to  the  rights  of  Nicaragua,  humiliating  and  depressive  to  her  government, 
and  contrary  to  the  practices  used  amongst  nations  that  owe  each  other  mutual 
considerations. 

This  language,  which  your  excellency  might  use,  situated  as  I  am,  cannot 
but  prove  the  frankness  and  loyality  that  have  been  the  basis  of  the  relations 
established  between  the  two  countries,  and  cannot  alter  the  good  intelligence 
and  friendship  I  wish  to  cultivate  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries. 

And  persuaded,  as  I  wish  your  excellency  to  be,  of  the  rightfulness  of  my 
intentions  and  the  sincerity  of  my  wishes,  do  not  doubt,  my  lord,  of  the  senti- 
ments of  friendship  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excel- 
lency's humble  servant, 

FRANCO.    CASTELLON. 
His  Excellency  Lord  Palmekston,  &c,  &c.,  &c. 


LoNDOx,  June  28,  1849. 
It  is  a  literal  translation. 

FRANCO.  G A VER ETTE,     [ l.  s.  ] 

Private  Secretary  of  the  Legation. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  10.] 

Mr.  Cobden  wanted  to  know  what  we  had  to  do  with  the  President  of  Liberia, 
that  the  country  was  to  give  him  £100,  Secondly,  he  wanted  to  know  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  sum  put  down  as  expenses  of  the  King  of  Mosquito 
and  suite  on  a  visit  to  Jamaica  ? 
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•  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the  King  of  Mosquito's  business  at  Jamaica  was 
to  be  crowned  there,  as  the  previous  King  of  Mosquito  had  been.  It  had  been 
considered  proper  and  politic  to  convey  him  to  and  from  Jamaica  in  a  ship  of 
war;  and  the  item  of  which  the  honorable  gentleman  complained,  was  the 
charge  always  admitted  on  the  occasions  of  personages  being  so  conveyed  in 
Queens'  ship.  As  to  the  President  of  Liberia,  after  a  visit  to  this  country  last 
year,  connected  with  his  office,  he  had  requested  to  be  conveyed  to  Liberia  in  a 
ship  of  war,  and  it  had  been  in  like  manner  deemed  politic  to  comply  with  the 
request 

Mr.  Cobden  said,  that  as  to  the  King  of  Mosquito,  the  United  States 
regarded  with  jealousy  any  setting  up  of  monarchical  States  on  the  coast  of 
North  America;  and  he  considered  it  extremely  injudicious  on  our 
part  to  be  putting  ourselves  forward  in  such  prominent  connexion  with  this 
aboriginal  savage,  as  to  fetch  him  over  to  Jamaica,  crown  him  there,  and  then 
carr}'  him  back  again  and  instal  him  in  his  kingdom.  There  was  another  item 
for  the  charge  of  maintaining  certiin  Mosquito  Indians.  Were  we 
to  keep  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Mosquito  as  well  as  the  King  himself? 
There  was  an  item  for  the  payment  of  some  advances  or  Cither  to 
Moorish  chiefs  at  Portendic,  and  another  for  arms,  (SlC,  given  to  the  Sultan  of 
Johanna.  It  appeared  to  him  most  improper  to  be  expending  the  public  money 
in  arming  these  obscure  savages. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  ihe  Mosquito  State  had  been  under  the  protec- 
tion of  England  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  United  States,  there- 
fore, whose  antiquity  as  such  was  scarcely  so  gr€at,  could  not  very  well  com- 
plain that  England  was  setting  up  a  State  in  the  Mosquito  territory.  As  to  Por- 
tendic, there  was  a  large  corn  trade  carried  on  by  England  in  that  quarter; 
and  it  was  considered  expedient,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  make,  now  and  then, 
small  presents  to  the  local  chieftains.  As  to  the  Sultan  of  Johanna,  he  did  not, 
at  the  present  moment,  call  to  mind  what  the  exact  circumstances  were,  but 
they  were  probably  of  the  same  character. 


[Inxlosure  No.  ii.] 

(Report  on  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Niearagaa.) 

In  my  despatches  of  the  20th  of  January  last,  I  laid  before  Lord  Pal- 
merston the  right  which  Nicaragua  has  over  the  port  of  San  Juan  and  Mosquito 
territory,  stating,  istly,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish  government, 
both  have  been  considered  as  dependants  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala; 2dly,  that  as  such,  they  were  comprised  within  the  limits  which 
the  constitution  of  1824  fixed  for  the  republic  of  Central  America;  jdly, 
that  neither  the  Spanish  government,  nor  that  of  Central  America  con- 
federation,   have   recognized   as  a    nation    the  wandering  tribes   which  the 
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gci^ernment  of  bcr  Briunnic  MzjaHj,  it  is  assrrted,  took  under  iu  proteo 
tfon  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago;  4th]  j,  that  this  protection  has  not  existed, 
especially  after  thej  renounced  it  on  the  celebration  of  the  treat j  of  1783,  and 
the  convention  of  1 786,  which  left  the  said  thbes  of  Mosqnitos  whollj  under 
the  Spanish  dominion;  sthly,  that  if  the  British  government  has  now  decided  to 
lend  them  its  protection,  they  have  not  thereby  acquired  the  right  to  constitute 
themselves  an  independent  State,  and  much  less  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
a  port  which  Nicaragua  has,  without  any  contradiction,  possessed  ever  since  it 
was  qualified,  in  1796,  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  for  the  imports  and  exports  of 
that  province;  6thly,  that  even  were  the  sovereignty  of  the  aforesaid  tribes  recog- 
nised, out  of  deference  to  her  Britannic  Majesty,  it  is  still  unquestionable 
that  the  port  of  San  Juan  is  without  the  limits  of  that  teiritory,  which,  from  the 
remotest  times,  has  borne  the  name  of  Mosquitos,  and  which  is  situated  between 
Bluefields  and  Cai>e  Gracias  i  Dios;  7th1y,  that  not  only  the  opinions  of  the 
geographers  and  impartial  travellers  who  have  laid  down  the  said  limits  are  in 
favor  of  Nicaragua,  but  abo  the  possession  which  she  has  ever  since  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  world;  8thly,  that  although  it  is  true  that  until  a  not  very 
remote  epoch  she  did  not  establish  a  custom-house  there,  still  it  is  no  less  so 
that  during  all  this  period  she  has  made  use  of  it,  and  by  other  acts  proved  her 
possession,  by  which  Nicaragua  has  preserved  a  kind  of  ownership,  in  virtue 
whereof  it  was  requalified  by  a  decree  of  the  general  government  in  1825,  and 
a  custom  house  was  then  established;  9thly,  that  while  Nicaragua  has,  at  least, 
the  right  of  first  occupant,  even  supposing  that  she  did  not  establish  a 
custom-house  there  until  the  year  1836,  as  the  British  agents  assert,  the 
Mosquitos  have  not  even  this  right,  as  they  have  never  possessed  it,  nor 
have  had,  either  before  or  after  that  time,  any  public  or  private  establishment 
there,  but,  far  from  it,  have  always  kept  away  from  that  point,  and  wandered 
only  about  Cape  Gracias  i  Dios  to  the  north  of  San  Juan;  lothly,  that  this  right 
gives  her  an  indisputable  title  to  keep  such  possession  until  reasons  shall  be 
given,  according  to  international  custom,  to  prove  the  contrary;  and  that  the 
having  deprived  Nicaragua  of  it  by  force,  continuing  the  amicable  and  concilia- 
tory measures  which  were  proposed,  is  an  offence  which  demands  a  just  repara- 
tion, according  to  international  law;  iithly,  but  notwithstanding  all,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  was  disposed  to  leave  the  Mosquito  question  in  the  state 
it  was  in  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  and  to  recognize  their  independence  as 
soon  as  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  and  America  should  do  so,  provided  the 
port  of  San  Juan  was  returned  to  her.  Lord  Palmerston  has  hitherto  given  no 
answer  to  my  despatch;  but,  provoked  by  a  communication  which  I  addressed 
to  his  lordship  on  the  9th  of  February  last,  demanding  the  observance  of  the 
s/a/u  quo  of  the  first  of  January,  1848,  until  the  decision  of  the  question  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  distribution  of  land  at  San  Juan,  and  the  execution  of 
other  projects  intended  by  the  British  commandant  of  that  port  against  the  rights 
of  Nicaragua,  he  answered  me  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  ''  that  however  de- 


sirouB  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  might  be  to  cultivate  the  most  Triendly 
relations  with  Nicaragua,  they  could  not  do  anything  that  could  be  interpreted  as 
admitting  a  doubt  that  Greytown  belonged  to  Mosquitos."  I  hereupon  again 
addressed  his  lordship  on  the  5th  of  March  following,  reminding  him  that  my 
despatch  of  the  9th  of  February  referred  to  S.in  Juan,  and  not  lo  Greytown. 
which  name,  according  to  information  I  had  privately  received,  was  given 
to  the  est.iblishraent  of  Bluefielda,  against  which  I  had  protested  in  the 
name  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1844,  at  which  time  they  showed 
intentions  of  occupying  that  coast;  but  that  if  Lord  Palmerston  gave  that  name 
to  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  I  was  obliged  to  declare  that  I  could  not  consent  to 
this  modiJication,  and  still  less  that  the  port  of  San  Juan  should  belong  ex- 
clusively lo  the  pretended  King  of  the  Mosquitos,  unless  an  impartial  arbiter, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  affair,  should  decide  so.  In  proposing  ibis 
measure,  1  offered  lo  Lord  Palmersion  lo  accept  any  other  thai,  without  affect- 
ing the  honor  and  dignity  of  my  country,  might  lead  to  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion, In  the  meanwhile  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Globe  of  the  r4ih  of  May  last, 
written  from  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and  dated  the  zylh  January,  in  which  it 
was  said,  istly,  that  thenceforward  that  port  was  to  be  called  Greytown,  a  name 
more  proper  for  it  since  the  British  arms  had  recognised  it  for  the  King  of  the 
Mosquitos;  2dly,  that  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Christie^  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  designated  the  Machuca  rapids  {thirty 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Serapique)  as  the  limits  between  the  territories 
of  Nicaragua  and  Mosquitos;  3dly,  that  the  said  Mr,  Christie  had  arranged  with 
the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  San  Juan  for  the 
works  to  be  there  soon  commenced,  as  likewise  a  police  force  for  its  security; 
4thly,  that  a  Moravian  mission  was  soon  to  arrive  there,  exclusively  dedicated 
to  the  education  of  the  Indians;  and  concluded  by  manifesting  a  desire  to  know 
what  might  be  the  result  of  my  mission,  after  the  refusal  of  the  Nicaraguan 
government  to  treat  with  Mr.  Christie  in  his  character  of  consular  agent 
at  Mosquitos.  This  publication  induced  me  to  address  to  his  lordship 
another  communication  on  the  igth  of  the  same  month  of  March,  in  which, 
after  making  some  objervations  relative  to  the  armistice  of  the  7th  March  to  de- 
mand the  observance  of  the  s/aluo  'juo  solicited  in  my  last  communication,  and 
defending  the  conduct  of  the  Nicaraguan  government  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Christie,  I  asked,  first,  thai  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  should  annul 
what  had  been  done  by  the  said  consul  in  the  demarcation,  in  the  same  way 
that  they  had  annulled  the  commission  conferred  by  the  superintendent  of 
Belize  on  certain  individuals  to  legislate  at  Mosquitos,  declaring  that  the  pro- 
ceedings gone  through  in  virtue  of  the  said  commission  ought  nni  lo  be  consid- 
ered as  having  more  value  or  force  than  they  might  have  had  wilhouf  being 
authorized  by  her  Britannic  Majesty;  zdly,  that  in  the  same  manner  they  should 
give  orders  lo  the  governor  of  Jamaica  not  to  send  any  convicts,  or  other  kind 
of  force,  until  the  question  shall  have  been  definitively  settled,  protesting,  be- 


sM«s,  against  the  Moravian  mission,  if  iis  object  were  ihe  propagation  ( 
religion  contrary  to  that  professed  by  the  Stale  of  Nicaragua;  jdly,  that  ihey 
should  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  ChrUtie  towards  the  government  of 
Nicaragua,  as  contrary  to  the  views  and  interests  of  her  Majest)'8  government; 
and  4thly,  that  llicy  sliould  name  arbiters  to  decide  the  question  relative  lo  San 
Juan  and  Mosquitos  as  soon  as  possible.  I  did  not  obtain  any  wriiien  answer 
until  the  6th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  I  left  for  the  continent,  and  his  lordship 
had  only  told  roe  verbally  that  the  means  I  haJ  proposed  to  decide  the  question 
were  dishonoring  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government,  wh\ch  had  already 
declared,  after  viewing  the  documents,  that  San  Juan  belonged  to  Mosquitos, 
and  consequently  they  could  not  be  expected,  though  he  reiterated  the  pro- 
testations he  bad  before  made  me  in  favor  of  Nicaragua.  My  answer  was,  that 
I  was  waiting  to  have  that  declaration  made  to  roe  in  writing,  in  order  to  de- 
liberate  and  resolve  as  lo  what  might  be  more  convenient  for  the  interests  of  my 
countrj-,  and  which  he  offered  to  do  very  socrn.  Such  was  the  slate  of  this 
affair  up  to  the  6ih  of  April.  On  the  !6ih,  under  pretext  of  a  reclamation  from 
the  committee  of  bondholder?  of  Central  America,  reUlive  to  the  part  appertain- 
ing to  Nicaragua  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the  republic  of  Central  America  in 
1815,  his  lordship  peraists  in  the  declaration  of  the  17th  of  February,  that  the 
port  3f  San  Juan  (*hich  Lord  Palmerston  already  calls  Greylown  in  all  hb 
commonications)  belongs  exclusively  to  Mosquitos,  and  that  I  ought  not,  for 
this  reason,  to  have  invited  the  creditors  to  support  the  claim  to  such  a  port,  as 
I  have  done,  founded  on  the  reason  that  it  was  one  of  the  revenues  affected  to 
the  payment  of  the  loan;  which  affair  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
remarks: 

FoKEiCK  Debt. 


(Hurt /ollows  c 
amiUtd. ) 


history  0/  Ihe  funded  dehl  0/  Nicaragua,  which  hat  J 


But  the  committee,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  sent  the  affair  in  question  lo  the 
ministry;  and  Lord  Palmetsion,  in  consequence,  addressed  me  on  the  t6t'i  of 
the  same  month  (April)  a  communication,  in  which  be  tells  me  that  he  bas  lead 
Ihe  documents  presented  to  him  by  the  coromittec,  imploring  the  interfereQce 
of  bis  ministry,  and  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  that  this  important  part  ol  the  mis- 
sion intrusted  to  me  was  not  yet  lalisfactorily  concluded;  that  it  appears  to  him 
that  I  have  not  alleged  in  support  of  my  demands  sufUcient  reasons  to  justify  mc 
in  further  postponing  an  arrangement  which  ought  to  have  been  made  twenty 
years  ago;  that  the  creditors  were  already  borne  out  in  stating  that  all  that  could 
be  reasonably  e.ipected  from  them  to  prove  that  iheir  bonds  were  authentic,  was 
to  exhibit  ihem  when  the  interest  becomes  due;  and  that  respecting  Greylaum. 
(name  given  to  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,)  he  had  lo  refer  me  to  his  despatch  of  the 
1 7th  of  Februarj-,  in  which  he  bad  informed  me  tliat  her  Majesty's  goveratneDt, 
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however  desirous  they  were  to  cullivaie  with  Nicaragua  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions, could  do  nothing  that  miglit  be  interpreted  as  admitting  a  doubt  that 
Greytown  belonged  exclusively  lo  the  Mosquito  territory,  and  thai  for  this  reason 
it  was  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  the  bondholders  could  not  esercise  any  influ- 
ence in  the  determination  of  her  Majesty's  government,  adding  that  it  could  not 
be  deemed  just  that  the  payment  of  interest  due  lo  tlie  British  subjects  should  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  conclusion  of  a  question  that  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment had  raised  in  opposition  to  the  right  of  the  Kirtg  of  the  Mosquitos;  that  as 
for  the  hypothec,  he  had  to  observe  that  the  loan  was  raised  in  1825,  and  ilwas 
not  till  i8j6  that  the  government  of  Central  America  attempted  the  usurpation 
of  thai  harbor,  and  established  a  custom-house  there.  The  answer  1  gave  on 
the  ijd  of  June  lo  this  unexpected  communication,  was  to  say — 

FirsL  That  I  decline  his  intervention  in  this  question  with  the  creditors,  as 
they  were  the  only  proper  petS3DS  to  propose  and  adopt  any  means  for  its 
termination;  eipre*sing,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  creditors  had  complied 
with  the  just  demand  of  Nicaragua  since  the  commencement  of  the  quesdon, 
they  might  have  been  reimbursed  of  their  money,  as  other  creditors  have  been 
whose  debts  have  originated  from  claims  supported  by  ihe  British  arms,  and  not 
by  justice. 

Secondly.  1  reproduced  all  I  had  alle.^ed,  to  prove  that  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua  (not  Greytown)  has  belonged  to  this  St^ale  since  it  was  opened  in 
lyijfi,  when  ihe  government  of  her  Urilannic  Majesjy  renounced  the  pretension 
of  protecting  the  Mosquitos   in  the  article  of  the  treaty  in   [7S3,  and  in  the 

of  the  convention  of  1786;  that  it  was  rehabilitated  In  1814  by  a  decree 

of  the  general  government,  ratified  by  the  Congress  in  1825,  and  comprised  in 
the  hypothec  made  Lo  the  house  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Company  for  the  secur- 
ity of  the  loan  raned  in  1826,  at  which  time  the  republic  had  accredited  a  min- 
ister to  this  coast,  not  only  to  solicit  the  recognizance  of  it  and  the  territorial 
limits  designed  by  its  constitution,  but  also  to  claim  Belize  as  being  part  of 
Central  America,  which  was  soon  accorded  by  King  George  with  the  condi- 
tion that  the  privilege  conceded  lo  British  subjects  in  the  article  of  the  conven- 
tion of  [7S6,  should  be  prorogued  ;  and  that  for  this  reason  1  protested  against 
the  declaration  of  the  17th  of  February,  in  my  despatches  of  the  5  th  and  I9ih  of 
March  {in  which  I  proposed  to  name  arbiters  to  decide  the  question),  and  I 
newly  protested  against  it  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  Nicaragua,  humil- 
iating to  Us  government,  and  contrary  to  the  practices  usual  amongst  nations 
that  owe  each  other  mutual  consideration. 

Thirdly.  To  show,  in  conclusion,  the  hypothecary  right  of  the  creditors  to 
the  revenues  of  the  said  port,  and  their  duty  lo  support  the  claim  of  Nicaragua 
against  the  usurpation  thai  has  been  made  in  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  tribes, 
unless  they  will  wait  until  the  Stale,  by  itself,  shall  have  obtained  the  proper 
reparation  of  the  offence. 
This  is  the  state  of  aifairs. 


"Question  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

{^Htre  /allows  a  Ais/arv  o/ the  boundary  disputes  of  Nicaragua  and  Oisla  Rkk 

the  main  portion  of  which  has  Iten  omitted,  but  the  /ollaaing  seems  reUirve  lo  I 

usurpation  nf  sovereignty  in  Central  America  fy  Great  Britain. 


What  is  truly  inconceivable,  ia  how  Costa  Rica,  after  so  many  protestations" 
of  friendship  towards  Nicaragua,  and  of  peaceful  intentions  to  arrange  the 
differences  amicably,  has  refused  to  accept  ihe  means  that  lead  to  ihis  desired  end. 
This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fatal  intervention  [hat  the  British  consul  has 
exercised  in  the  affairs  of  Central  America:  he  suggested  to  Guatemala  and 
Costa  Rica  the  idea  of  proclaiming  themselves  independent  republics  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain;  and,  with  the  pretext  of  conciliating  the  Stites, 
has  (and  without  any  authority  to  do  it)  interferred  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  consul  knows  very  well  that  what  a  State  gains  in  strength  by  the 
union,  she  loses  by  division.  Subsequently  to  the  dale  to  which  I  refer,  the 
affair  was  not  again  spoken  of  until  the  20'.h  of  May,  1S48,  when  the  ministry 
of  Costa  Rica  addressed  lo  the  ministry  of  Nicaragua  a  communicati< 
forth  the  authority  given  lo  the  director  of  roads  in  preference  to  all  else,  to  opeal 
a  communication  with  the  .\tlantic  by  the  Serapique,  in  order  lo  obtain  its  cc 
sent  to  the  execution  of  that  undertaking,  it  being  understood  that  no  injury  u 
implied  to  the  rights  of  Nicaragua,  as  there  was  no  intention  of  entering  mto  the 
question  which  England  had  raised  with  regard  to  San  Juan;  and  that,  upon 
the  settlement  of  this  question  with  the  British  cabinet,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
new  treaties  should  be  made  between  the  two  States,  with  regard  to  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  rivers  for  the  traffic  of  their  people.  This  mode  of  ex- 
pressing itself  was,  in  those  unfortunate  circumstances  for  Nicaragtia,  a  moa|B 
scandalous  mystification,  because  the  government  of  Costa  Rica  could  not  COD*9 
ceal  its  intention  of  binding  the  question  of  limits  to  the  lesuli  of  the  question, 
which  the  former  State  sustains  against  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  port  of  San  Juan;  from  which  event  it  has  proposed  to  itself  to 
derive  all  possible  advantage,  without  being  deterred  by  the  considerations  due, 
in  misfortune,  to  its  neighbor,  its  friend,  its  brother,  from  whom  it  bas  received 
so  many  proofs  of  loyalty  and  kindness.  The  journal  styled  the  "  Fas  y  el 
Progreso  "  of  the  said  Stale  (No,  6,  of  the  8th  of  January,  1848,)  had  already- 
given  out  the  designs,  upon  this  point,  of  some  few  merchants  of  San  Jose  of 
great  reputation  and  influence  with  the  ministry,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  occu- 
pation of  San  Juan,  it  said:  "  This  occupation,  which  we  consider  as  a  deed  con- 
summaled  and  irremediable,  and  Ihe  consequent  establishment  of  an  opulent  mer- 
cantile colony  at  thaJ  port,  opens  a  new  era  to  the  commerce  of  Costa  Rica, 
When  (it  continued)  the  liberty  of  transit  is  insured,  we  may  undertake  the  open- 
ing of  the  Serapique  road/or  the  exportation  of  our  produce  by  the  Atlantic-  We 
may  even  think  of  the  practicability  of  the  Junction  of  one  tea  with  the  other  acrott 
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'rrtlory  unHl  the  Nkaraguan  canal  is  opened,  and  we  shall  fatally  be  ahle  to 
aspire  to  a  rapid  aggrandisetncnl  and  prosperity,"  &"c.  The  government  of 
Nicaragua  naturally  resented  this  conduct,  observing  the  abjuiatloii  which  Cojta 
Rica  made  of  the  relations  of  Nicaragua,  when  circumstances  called  the  two 
States  to  closer  ties  by  the  bonds  of  union  and  of  friendsliip.  If  Costa  Rica  had, 
in  good  f<iith,  tried  for  its  relations;  if  its  object  was  to  protect  its  commerce  and 
industry  by  ficiHialing  the  means  of  communication,  why  did  it  not  accept  the 
treaty  of  the  nth  of  December.  1846?  Why  did  it  refuse  to  propose  the  modi- 
fications  which  it  had  a  ri  jht  to  demand,  and  Nicar.igua  was  disposed  to  accept  ? 

Not  withstanding  all  this,  the  reply  of  the  minisiry  of  Nicaragua,  dated  the 
7ih  of  June,  1847,  was  full  of  moderation  and  dignity.  It  stated  therein  to  the 
government  of  Cosia  Rica,  that  the  government  of  Nicaragua  would  agree  to 
the  opening  of  the  road  which  Costa  Rica  proposed,  provided  an  arrange- 
ment was  previously  made  upon  the  subject,  for  which  purpose  it  was  disposed 
to  receive  any  commissioner  whom  the  said  government  might  think  fit  to  ac- 
credit with  such  charge,  requesting  it  to  abstain  in  the  mean  time  from  any 
works  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequent  discussions.  The  government  of  Costa 
Rica  showed  itself  agreeable  to  sending  the  commissioner,  promising  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  it  should,  from  the  examinations  or  surveys  then  making  by  the  travel- 
ling committee,  turn  out  to  be  practicable  lo  make  a  road  for  carts,  for  the  ex- 
portation of  the  produce  of  the  country  by  the  river  Sarapique.  {Communi- 
cation of  the  5th  of  July,  1848.)  Whilst  it  gave  this  reply,  the  works  for  the 
road  towards  Serapique  were  in  full  activity,  and  the  government  of  Costa  Rica 
placed  itself  in  communication  with  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Frederick  Chatfield, 
for  arranging  the  navigation  of  the  San  Juan  with  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage, and  to  insure  itself  a  support  with  the  government  of  Her  Majesty  for 
appropriating  to  itself  the  south  bank  of  that  river,  the  principal  object  of  the 
question  of  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  of  Nicaragua  was  treating  of  sending 
lo  this  court  the  commissioner  for  arranging  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
port  of  San  Juan,  in  fulUlment  cf  the  sixth  article  of  the  armistice  of  the  7lh  of 
March,  1848;  and,  full  of  the  most  flattering  hopes  with  respect  to  this  negotia- 
tion, also  trusted  that  those  of  Costa  Rica  would  not  be  any  longer  deferred, 
and  that  an  equitable  ai  rangemeni  would  at  length  take  place  between  the  States, 
The  appointment  of  the  commissioner  who  was  to  come  to  Nicaragua  was  already 
announced,  and  everything  foretold  a  happy  future  when  I  left  Nicaragua;  but 
all  has  chjnged  aspect  since  that  period,  and,  unfortunately,  the  slate  of  the 
aflair  is  now  more  difficult  than  ever. 

The  commission  from  Costa  Rica  arrived  at  Nicaragua;  Mr.  Felipe 
Molina  was  the  gentleman  appointed  to  execute  it;  and  this  still  further  increased 
the  confidence  of  that  State,  where  Mr.  Molina  was  no  less  known  from  his 
talents  than  from  his  ideas  with  regard  to  nationality,  he  having  been  one  of 
those  who  have  labored  for  the  re-esUblishment  of  ihe  fedenl  union  of  the  five 
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districts  ol  Central  Ameticx.  But  Mr.  Mulina  had  iuslracUona  lo  uphold 
riijbts  of  Custa  Rica,  and  in  theeveniof  an  arrangement  t)ecoming  diSicoll  upon 
thii  basis  to  pass  to  this  court  to  execute  a  treaty  wiih  the  British  government, 
wherein  the  integrity  of  the  territory  which  Costa  Rica  acknowledges  as  its  o«a 
in  its  new  chirter  and  government  decrees  should  be  guiraniied.  Therefore, 
altlioagh.  in  p ^int  of  fact,  he  proposed  to  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua various  means  of  settling  the  question,  one  being  to  pay  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  instalments,  ibey  were  not  accepted, 
as  was  a! «o  the  case  with  those  which  were  with  the  same  object  proposed  to 
the  said  minister  by  the  Nicaragua  commission  on  the  23d  of  September 
last  year,  and  which  were  as  follows:  ist  To  stipulate  for  the  absolute  libciiy 
and  rights  of  traffic  for  Costa  Rica  by  the  rivers  Serapiqite  and  San  Juin.  id. 
To  declare  that  Nicaragua  would  consent  to  Costa  Rica  being  perpetually  a  sur- 
face occupier  of  such  land  as  it  might  require  for  roads  of  communication,  even 
when  such  roads  should  cross  through  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  within  ibe 
limits  which  it  contends  for,  and  which  ought  to  be  definitely  assigned  to  iL 
3d.  To  submit  the  decision  of  these  questions  to  an  arbitration.  Mr.  Molina 
refusing  these  means,  the  N'icaraguan  commission  placed  in  his  hands  a  protest: 
ISII7,  against  all  the  occupation  of  the  territory  in  question;  zdly,  against  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  rivets  Serapique  and  San  Juan,  blocking  them  and  giv- 
ing them  a  course  dificreat  to  their  natural  one,  it  being  understood  that  any 
occupation  put  into  effect  without  the  consent  of  Nicar^ua  would  be  considered 
as  a  violent  one;  jdly,  against  the  retention  of  the  district  of  Nicoya;  4lbly, 
against  foreign  intervention,  by  which  Costa  Rica  may  propose  to  itself  thedis- 
memberment  of  the  territory  of  Central  America,  uniting  it  to  its  own  as  a  "re- 
public," independent  and  separate  from  the  other  States,  to  which  union  it  had 
belonged  and  still  ought  to  belong.  This,  however,  being  no  impediment  to 
Nicaragua's  listening  to  the  proposals  which  may  hereafter  be  made  on  the  part 
o(  Costa  Rica  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  Mr.  Molina  replied  with  t 
couitltr  !>roiesl  to  the  contiart'  effect,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  righti 
which  his  Slate  deems  that  it  possesses  over  the  said  territory-  and  rivers,  and  left 
for  this  court,  where  he  is  at  present  For  my  part,  1  have  invited  bim  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  sub  sperole;  and  he  has  refused,  alleging  my  want  of  powers. 
1  have  invited  him  to  inform  me  whether  he  was  instructed  to  support  the 
claims  of  Nicaragua  to  the  territory  which  has  been  usurped  to  it,  under 
the  certainty  that  our  questions  may  be  settled  without  any  foreign  interveniion; 
and  he  has  not  replied  lo  me,  (communications  dated  i id  of  January  last. 
9th  of  February  last,)  although  be  has  verbally  staled  to  me  that  he  would  not 
answer,  because  /c/o  nol give  the  title  o/rtpuhlic  lo  the  Slate  of  Costa  Rica;  and 
that  with  regard  to  arrangements,  he  would  only  accept  my  proposal  m  the  eocHl 
e/our  tubmitling  lo  the  decition  0/  ike  government  o/her  Briiannk  Majestf. 

At  the  same  lime,  1  forwarded  to  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the of  January, 

a  copy  of  the  protest  which  the  commissioner  for  Nicaragua  made  on  the  ijd  of 
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September,  informing  him  that  ils  obect  was    to  prevent  Ihe  rig/ils  0/ Nxjrugua 
ieing  in  any  way  deeded    in  the  arrangements   wiic/k   migki  &e  made  vnih  Mr. 

I  have  obtained  no  answer;  and  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
actual  state  of  the  relations  between  Mr.  Molina  and  Lord  Palmerston,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  are  closer  every  day,  for  various  reasons:  the  first  is,  that  when 
Mr  Christie  announced  frotn  San  Juan  that  the  government  of  Nicaragua  had 
declared  war  against  Costa  Rica,  Lord  Palmerston  asked  for  explanations  from 
me.  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Foster,  with  te>-pect  lo  this  event,  stating  that 
the  government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  would  not  look  with  indifference  upon 
such  an  act  after  the  relations  it  had  established  in  the  new  republic.  I  here- 
upon replied  to  him,  "that  I  had  no  oOicial  infonnaiion  of  the  event  which 
he  spoke  of,  and  that  I  was  sure  thai  the  questions  between  the  two  States 
would  be  settled  amicably."  The  second  reason  is,  that  Mr.  Christie,  under 
instructions  from  llie  same  ministry,  has  fixed  as  the  boundary  line  with 
Mosquito  the  " Mackuca  lorrenl,"  thirty  miles  above  the  junction  of 
the  Serapioue;  and  which  limilalion  tacitly  tnvo/vet  Ihe  quetlion  0/  Costa 
Rica,  (attention!)  because  the  very  fact  of  so  doing  cuts  off  Nicaragua  from  the 
possessions  which  lie  within  those  limits  on  both  sides  of  the  river  San  Juan. 
Third,  the  solemn  reception  given  to  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  character  of  Britbh 
consul  at  Mosquilos,  notwithstanding  the  (ipposition  of  Nicaragua;  a  reception 
which  Lord  Palmerston  has  availed  of  for  bis  Jnterfetence  in  the  case  related  in 
the  fir^t  of  the  reasons  which  I     *     *     * 

The  fourth  ts,  that  the  mini^iter  Molina  has  accepted  the  new  denomination 
of  "Graylown,"  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  given  lo  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua.  The  Sfth  is,  that  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  is  actually 
under  discu^ion;  and  I,  on  my  part,  having  invited  him  not  to  conclude  any- 
thing prior  to  the  arrangements  which  are  to  be  made  with  the  intervention  of 
the  republic  of  the  United  States,  he  informed  me  (confidentially)  that  I  had 
three  months  to  act  in,  in  this  matter,  as  his  labors  were  so  far  advanced  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  draw  back  or  delay  the  conclusion  any  longer  time. 
The  sixth  and  last  is,  that  the  road  from  San  Jos£  de  Costa  Rica  to  Setapique, 
and  from  the  latter  place  to  San  Juan,  is  already  treated  of,  with  all  activity,  by 
some  British  subjects  who  arc  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Christie,  pledging 
their  private  interests.  All  these  reasons  appear  to  prove  clearly  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Ministry  fur  Foreign  Atfairs  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
State  ui  Costa  Rica  are  already  established  in  a  manner  threatening  to 
Nicaragua  and  dangerous  to  the  other  States  of  Central  America;  not- 
withstanding it  is  the  province  of  the  government  of  the  American  Union, 
which  on  its  side  is  intimately  bound  up  with  New  Granada  and  Nica- 
ragua, to  prevent  Costa  Rica  from  thus  compromising  the  rights  of  both 
countries.  The  desert  territory  of  the  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  if  it  does  not 
belong  to  Nicaragoa,  must  to  New  Grenada,  which  has  for  its  support   the 
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roT^I  order  iiined  by  hia  Catholic  M  'jesiy  an  tlie  joth  of  N'oveinber,  1S03.  coi 
Biuidinjt  the  aggregation  to  the  viceroyship  nT  j^nta  F^  all  the  coast  of  the  At- 
bntlc  from  Cifit  Gractati  Dim  la  the  river  Ckagrts,  wbich  prcviooat*  belonged 
to  tlic  vicefmslitp  nf  Guatemala;  up  in  which  snbject  a  question  is  pending  be- 
tween the  two  repobllc*.  which,  in  the  Ireily  ciecnted  on  the  15th  of  May, 
[815.  bound  themselves  lo  arr^n^e  m  an  amicable  manner  as  soon  as  circum- 
naocca  shoald  allow.  This  airangemem  has  never  taken  place:  and,  conse- 
quently, the  demarcation  oi  limits  between  Central  America  and  New  Grenada 
remains  in  the  provisional  character  given  to  it  by  the  7th  article  of  the  said 
treaty,  which  is  binding  on  all  the  States  that  formerly  composed  the  federation 
of  Central  America. 

COKCLKSION. 

1  have  related  the  facts,  with  all  their  cireomatances.  as  they  happened, 
confining  myself  in  [he  account  to  the  limits  of  a  mere  historian,  without  add- 
ing more  than  those  observations  which  the  very  nature  of  the  affair  has  given 
room  for,  but  preserving  to  the  persons  whom  •  *  *  all  the  consideration 
which  I  owe  them,  not  only  from  the  social  position  which  they  occupy,  but  also 
from  the  relations  of  friendship  which  unite  me  to  ibera. 

In  drawing  up  ray  account,  1  have  availed  myself  not  only  of  my  mem- 
ory, but  also  of  the  documents  which  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  re- 
spective govcmmentv  or  which  have  been  published  at  various  periods. 
I  have  not  thought  lit  to  blame  any  one,  because  I  am  sure  that  such  means 
are  only  (it  to  excite  hatred  and  resentment  injurious  to  all  society,  and 
because,  1  not  being  the  party  who  is  to  judge  this  affair,  I  should  usurp  the 
attributes  of  the  government  and  the  public,  whom  1  consider  to  be  the  only- 
judges  in  these  questions. 

I  dearly  hope  that  my  countrj-  may  obtain  a  just  recompense  for  all  the 
evils  which  it  has  received,  if  the  cause  has  a  suf&cient  merit  for  it;  but  I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  jwace,  that  inestimable  gifi  of  Heaven,  is  worthy  of  any 
sacrifice,  and  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  to  preserve  it,  such  sacrifice 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  saving  only  the  national  honor  and  dignity,  without 
which  Nicarftgua  could  not  exist  as  a  political  being,  nor  be  respected  by 
uther  nations  in  the  manner  which  its  prosperity  and  welfare  require. 

FRAN.  CASTELLON. 
London,  July  7,  1849. 


(IXCLOSUKE  Ho.  II.] 

LoXDOK,  July  9,  1849. 
An  set  of  \iotcnct:  perpetrated  by  Briiisfa  officers  in  the  month  of  Jaooary, 
1846,  h«3  put  in  tlic  possesion  of  Great  Britain  ibe  magnificent  port  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  which  is  destined  to  be  one  day  the  key  of  the  inter- 
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oceanic  canal  through  the  isthmus  or  that  State.     This  aggression,   against 

which    my   government    have    solemnly    protested    before    the    world,     was 

executed    in    the    name    of  the    savagi 

Britannic  Majesty's  government  wish  to 

rank  of  an  indi'iwndcnt  Slaie.      Now,  by  ; 

taken  policy  of  the  government  of  Costa  Ri 

sion  the  lantls  situ  itcd  to  the  south  of  the  r 

river,  a  tribuiary  of  the  former,  and  the  Atlantic   coast;  though 

pending  between  ihe  two  Slates  relative  lo  the  boundary  line  that 

iheir  respective  teiritories  and  jurisdictions.     Having  been  informed  of  this  fact, 

which  threatens  the  independence  of  my  country  and  its  tiititorial  iritegriiy,  and 

in  fullilment  of  the  duties  imposed  on  me  as  a  representative  of  Nicaragua  at 

this  court,  1  have  addressed  to  his  excellency  the  honorable   Lord    Palmerslon 

the  following  communication: 

'*LoNDO!i,  July  9,  1849. 

"  My  Lord:  In  my  cammunicalion  of  the  aad  of  January  last,  I  had  ibe 
honor  of  enclosing  to  your  excellency  the  protest  ihal  Don  Gregorio  Juar 
commissioned  by  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to  treat  with  Don  Felipe  Molina, 
minister  from  Costa  Rica,  put  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  on  the  13d  of  September 
of  last  year,  respecting  the  rights  of  Nicaragua  to  the  territory  lying  between  the 
soalhern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  mouth  of  ihe  river  San  Juan, 
which  teiritory  is  claimed  by  the  aforesaid  State  of  Costa  Rica,  fiut  it  having 
after  that  date  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  said  minister  from  Costa  Rica  is 
making  with  your  excellency  a  treaty  by  which  he  cedes  lo  Great  Britain  the 
territory  in  question,  disregarding  the  amicable  means  that  have  been  oflered 
to  arran:;e  the  differences  existing  between  the  two  Slates  respecting  it,  I 
find  myself  under  the  painful  but  indispensable  duty  of  protesting,  as  I  do  pro- 
test, against  the  said  treaty,  not  only  because  it  tends  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Nicaraguan  territory,  but  also  because  it  is  a.  manifest  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  that  State,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  precepts  of  justice  which 
the  law  of  nations  commands  to  be  observed  for  the  preser\'ation  of  peace  and 
order,  so  necessary  for  the  common  welfare. 

"It  is  not  fur  Costa  Rica,  my  lord,  not  even  for  Nicaragua,  to  dispose  by 
a  treaty  with  her  Majesty's  government  of  any  part  of  that  territory,  which- 
ever it  may  be — it  is  for  the  nation,  for  the  Central  American  States  only,  to 
do  it;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Honduras  and  San  Salvador  hare  protested 
against  the  occupation  of  San  Juan,  though  it  was  granted  pronsionally  by  the 
armistice  of  the  7th  of  March  of  last  year  between  the  said  Stale  of  Nicaragua 
and  Captain  Granville  Loch,  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Nicaragua 
was  at  the  time  of  the  aggression.  And  if  it  was  considered  so  in  the  case  of 
a  State  disposing  of  a  territory  which  is  indisputably  her  own,  what  will  be 
said  when  Cost  Rica  cedes  a  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  her,  or  is  at  least 
an  object  of  dispute?     If  she  has  rights  to  make  valid  before  an  impartial 
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;  Nicaragua  has  no  Tear,  because  n 


1  and  jufiiicc  a 


iribunal,  let  her  do 
on  her  side. 

"This  act,  my  lord,  is  nol  opposed  to  the  high  and  unalterable  considi 
tion  in  which  Nicaragaa  has  held  and  will  always  hold  the  two  high  coDtr 
ing  parties;  and  I  confess  that  it  is  only  my  imperative  duty  that  has  did 
it,  and  this  duty  is  of  such  a  nature  that  any  State  would  do  the  same  i 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances  of  being  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  tcrritoqr.' . 
to  be  given  to  one  more  powerful,  contemning  the  friendly  means  proposed  to 
decide  the  question. 

"  I  have  the  honor  ofrepeitin;!  to  your  excellency  the  assurances  of  the 
high  considerations  with  which  I  am  your  excellency's  humble  servant." 

The  maniresi  design  or  Costa  Kica  to  insure  her  political  and  commerci 
relations  with  her  Majesty's  government,  by  ceding  a  territory  which  is  clairaed 
by  Nicaragua,  and  the  resolution  of  Great  Britain  to  tike  possession  of  that 
impoitint  point,  ever  since  America  was  a  colony  of  Spain,  have  obliged  me  to 
protest  solemnly  against  that  measure  in  the  terms  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
note;  and,  therefore,  I  deciarc  before  the  great  nation  so  worthily  represented 
by  your  e»cellency.  in  the  name  of  my  government,  that  Nicaragua  will  never 
consent  to  the  cession  of  any  poition  of  its  territory,  the  integrity  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  universal  cause  of  justice  and  the  honor  of  ihe  country,  she  will 
defend,  as  far  as  her  sroalJ  strength  will  pennil,  in  case  the  aforesaid  cession 
takes  place,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  suneptitiously  celebrated,  with  the  only  inten- 
tion of  defrauding  Nicaragua 

I  hope  your  excellency  will  deign  to  raise  this  protest   to  the  knowledge^ 
your  excellency's  government,  which  being  interested  in  the  support  of  just 
and  peace,  will  accept  it  for  the  most  convenient  purposes. 

I  have  the  honor  of  making  your  excellency  the  assurances  of  the  high  C 
sideration  with  which  I  am  your  excellency's  humble  servant, 

FRAN.  CASTELLON. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Minister  Plenipotsktiaky 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 


[INCLOSLIRE  No.    IJ,] 

London.  July  ii,  1849. 
Your  excellency  knows  as  well  as  I  do  the  difficulties  now  existing  between 
Nicaragua  and  Great  Britain  respecting  the  port  of  San  Juan  and  Mosquito 
territory,  occupied  by  force  on  the  ist  of  January.  1848,  Your  excellency 
knows,  too,  that  the  State  of  Costa  Rica  haring  also  a  question  with  Nica- 
ragua as  to  the  limits  of  the  two  States,  has  accredited  a  minister  plenipoteo- 
tiary  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  with  the  object  of  making  a 
political  and  commercial  atrangemenls;  and  that,  by  way  of  inducement  i> 
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has  offered  to  cede,  as  he  lias  really  ceded,  by  a  treaty,  ihe  territory  in  ques- 
tion, which  extends  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  San  Juan  river,  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  lake  of  Nicaragua;  a  cession  which,  it  ap- 
pears, is  made  as  a  compensation  for  the  advantages  that  Great  Britain  will 
grant  to  the  Costa  Rica  trade  through  the  aforesaid  port  of  San  Juan,  which, 
of  course,  is  recognised  by  that  State  as  belonging  to  Mosquito.  By  this  act 
that  port  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  England,  as  well  as  a  great  pact  of 
that  important  territory  which  the  hand  of  Prondence  designated  as  the  fit 
point  for  the  junction  of  the  two  oceans  by  a  canal  or  railway. 

Lastly,  your  excellency  has  seen  the  obstinacy  with  which  his  excellency 
Lord  Palmerston  disregards  the  friendly  measures  I  have  proposed  to 
settle  the  differences,  and  his  constant  disposition  to  trouble  and  hos- 
tilize  Nicaragua,  not  only  by  refusing  to  do  justice  to  her  claims,  but  also 
by  being  always  making  scandalous  advances,  without  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  State  and  the  rules  established  by  nature  to  preserve  order 
and  peace  amongst  nations.  This  is  done  so  because  the  British  government 
knows  the  weakness  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  dilUculty  she  has  to  ally  herself  with 
the  other  States,  where  the  intrigues  of  the  British  agents  exercise  such  a  fatal 
influence,  and  have  suggested  to  them  the  idea  of  converting  into  republics 
States  that  cannot  exist  without  union  and  mutual  suppoii.  This  situation, 
which  unfortunately  is  too  manifest  not  to  confess  it  frankly,  has  induced  me  lo 
adopt  the  project  of  annexation  of  the  Slates  of  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and 
Honduras  to  the  United  States  confederation,  and  we  wish  to  work  for  its  reali- 
zation;  therefore,  I  tike  the  liberty  of  putting  con6dentially  to  your  excellency 
the  following  questions: 

ist.  Will  the  States  of  Honduras.  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  or  this  last 
one  only,  be  admitted  into  the  North  American  Union? 

id.  In  case  they  are  admitted,  what  steps  must  be  taken,  and  upon  what 
conditions? 

3.  In  case  they  are  not  admitted,  can  they  at  least  count  on  Ihe  support  of 
your  excellency's  government  to  defend  the  integrity  of  their  territory,  and  lo 
oppose  the  cession  the  Mosquitos  and  Costa  Rica  wish  to  make  to  England  ? 
What  are  the  auxiliaries  they  can  offer  lo  Nicaragua,  and  upon  what  conditions  ? 

Being  at  the  point  of  departing  for  Nicaragua.  I  wish  lo  like  these 
questions  solved  with  me,  to  serve  as  a  rule  10  my  government  for  ihe  in- 
structions lo  be  given  lo  the  minister  who  is  to  be  sent  near  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Untied  States;  it  is  for  that  reason  ihat  I  beg  of  your  excellency 
an  answer,  which,  being  confidential,  will  remain  striclly  reserved. 

I  have  the  honor  to  renew  lo  your  excellency  the  assurances  of  the  high 
considerations  with  which  1  am  your  excellency's  humble  servant, 

FRANCISCO  CASTELLON. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Minister 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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ist.  Tliat  ii  is  convenient  to  Nicaragua  to  recover  the  port  of  San  Jiu 
though  the  other  question  respecting  the  Mosquito  territoiy  remained  to  B 
settled  afterwards. 

ad  That  if  Lord  Palmerston  refuses  to  give  up  the  port  immeiliaiely.  be 
must  at  least  engage  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  it,  neither  allow  any  con- 
victs or  police  force  to  te  sent  there  from  Jamaica,  by  the  consul,  Christie, 
until  the  question  shall  have  been  resolved  by  an  arbiicr,  as  I  ha\-e  proposed, 

3d.  That  if  he  refuses  the  arrangement  by  arbiters,  some  other  means 
must  be  found  to  decide  the  question,  and  to  engage  bim  not  to  prei-ent  or 
in  any  way  impede  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

4lh.  That  in  the  question  with  Costa  Rica  Lord  Palmerston  should  engage 
not  to  interfere  but  as  a  conciliator,  counselling  and  propoang  amicable  means 
to  settle  it,  without  taking  any  part  in  it,  though  the  two  Slates  should  not 
be  able  to  agree  at  present;  that  justice  is  on  the  side  of  Nicaragua — she  has 
protested  against  the  British  intervention.  Costa  Rica  cannot  dispose  of  thej 
territory  in  question,  because  Nicaragua  has  very  sure  rights  to  iL 
Grenada  has  also  claims  on  this  territory. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  15.] 


Sir:  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
posing  to  me  questions  of  very  grave  import, 
the  United  Slates,  in  their  policy  towards  Central  America, 
pose,  and   nj  reserved  ambition  of  tertitorial  aggrandisement. 


UnniD  States  Legation, 

LoNnoN,  July  h,  1849^! 

ur  note  of  the  mh  of  July,  pfl 

reply,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
JSsh    pur- 


promote,  by  our  friendship,  the  independence,  prosperity,  union,  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several  States  of  Central  America.  We  wish  for  ourselves,  from 
rricndly  and  commercial  intercouise  with  you,  no  benefits  but  what  may  be 
shared  on  equal  terms  by  all  the  maritime  nations  in  the  woild.  We  share 
your  desire  to  see  the  port  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  restored  to  Nicaragua,  of 
which  State  it  fjrms  a  part;  and  to  si:e  your  harbors,  rivers  and  lakes  furmed 
into  a  safe  channel  of  commerce  biiween  the  two  oceans.  To  this  end  we  are 
using,  and  shill  use,  what  influence  we  may  possess  with  other  power." 

The  recovery  of  the  port  of  San  Juin  de  Nicaragua  can  be  best  promoted 
by  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  Central  America  inelf  The  intervention  of  the 
United  Stales  in  your  bt;half  has  been  delayed  by  the  unhappy  dissensions 
which  have  exist;d  among  the  States  of  Central  America  itself.  Compared 
with  the  great  matiiime  powers  of  the  world,  you  are  weak.  The  security  flt.'m 
your  rights  reits,  therefore,  more  on  the  principles  of  justice  than  on  phj'srci 
strength.     Vou  need  the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  the  civilized  world. 


Two  things  become,  in  consequence,  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order 
that  you  may  win  that  sympathy  and  enjoy  the  security  that  will  spring  from 
the  possession  of  it.  The  one  relates  lo  differences  with  other  Stales  o(  Central 
America  about  territory.  I  cannot  but  exhort  you  to  settle  among  yourselves, 
if  it  be  possible,  the  disputes  about  botindaries  which  stiil  exist  among  you. 
These  disputes  tend  to  foment  discord,  perpetuate  disunion,  and  invite  foreign 
interference.  I  cannot  but  urge  you,  if  possible,  to  adjust  these  difficulties 
among  yourselves  at  once  by  negotiation,  if  it  be  po-^sible,  if  not  by  arbitration. 

The  next  point  relates  to  the  use  of  ihc  river  and  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  if  restored  to  you.  It  is  plain  that  Costa  Rica  must  then  conduct 
its  foreign  commerce,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  iti  a  great  measure, 
through  the  ports  of  Nicaragua.  The  United  Stales  allow  Canada  lo  conduct 
its  imports  and  exports  through  New  York,  or  any  oiher  United  States  i>ort, 
without  paying  any  duty  whatever.  I  cannot  but  tliink  that  the  position  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  now  operates  so  much  to  the  detriment  of  Nicaragua,  would 
be  materially  changed,  if  that  State  could  see  itself  assured  of  the  enjoyment  of 
this  privilege. 

The  good  will  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  would  also  be  attracted 
to  you,  ifibey  could  receive  the  assurance  that  in  all  lime  (0  come  the  great 
inter-oceanic  highway  through  Nicaragua  will  be  open  to  the  transit  commerce 
of  all  the  world,  free  from  all  impost  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury  of 
Nicaragua. 

I  repeat  lo  you,  the  United  States  wish  to  see  the  States  of  Central 
America  independent  and  prosperous.  If  yon  can  be  in  a  slate  of  concord 
among  yourselves,  and  can  be  free  from  foreign  intervention,  you  will, 
by  self-reliance  and  the  development  of  your  own  resources,  attain  to  an  enviable 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  sincerly  yours, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
Don  Francisco  Castellos, 

Minister  of  Nicaragua,  iSc,  Ac,  &c. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  l6.J 

FoRBiGH  Office,  July  i6,  1849. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Utter  which  you 
addressed  to  me  on  the  zjd  ultimo,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  17th  of  April 
relative  to  ihe  debt  due  by  the  Siate  of  Nicaragua  to  certain  British  subjects 
holders  of  bonds  of  that  Stale, 

As  the  question  whether  the  Slate  of  Nicaragua  ha5  a  right  to  include 
amongst  those  branches  of  net  revenue  which  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  that 
debt   custom  duties  to  be  levied  at  the  port  of  Greytown,  or,  in  other  words. 


3!>s 


the  qncKtion  as  to  the  nlitlity  or  the  alleged  right  of  Nicaragua  lo  the  p 
Gfe^town,  rornu  the  csiemial  poini  ia  jroai  letter  now  under  consid^rauon,  as 
well  as  ia  jpour  preceding  leiiera  or  the  lOth  or  Janaary  and  of  the  5lh  and  ■9tfa 
of  March  taiC,  I  will  ad'Ireas  m>-Mlf  at  once  to  that  qacsiion. 

In  yonr  letter  of  the  2 jd  ultimo  joa  szj  that,  by  the  argnments  thefcin  em- 
ployed, you  have  shown — I'l,  That  the  port  of  Greytown  ia  now  de  jure  the 
property  of  ihe  Stite  ol  Nicaragua,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  Ceottal 
America  declared  icscir  independent  of  Spain;  zdly,  that  therefore  the  revenae 
of  cailomt  levied  at  that  port  is  jo^tly  to  be  included  in  the  revenues  of  ihe 
Stale  of  Nicaragua,  which  are  pledged  fur  the  redemption  of  the  loan  which 
was  contracted  for  in  t8j6  by  the  republic  of  Central  Anteiica  «ilh  the  hoi 
of  Barclay  A  Co. ;  and  jdly,  that  the  British  creditors  are  bound  to  assist  tb»< 
govetnment  of  Nicaragua  in  establishing  its  claim  to  Gieytown;  and  (hat  if  thf^j 
do  not  do  so,  the^-  must  submit  to  the  loss  which  may  result  from  their  o\ 
laches,  until  the  port  which  you  say  is  unjustly  withheld  by  Gieat  Briiun 
have  been  restored  to  Nicaragua. 

Upon  these  propositions  I  am  prepared  to  join  issue  with  you.  and  will  pro- 
ceed 10  show  that  the  port  of  Greytown  does  not  belong,  and  never  has  right- 
fully belonged,  i)  the^tate  of  Nicaragua.  Thii  point  once  demonstrated,  the 
second  and  third  propositions  which  you  deduce  from  the  alleged  rights  of 
Nicaragua  to  Greytown  must,  of  course,  and  necessarily,  fall  10  the  ground. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  lo  remailc.  that  since  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  have  never  occupied  any  pan  of  the  territory  of  Mosqnito,  except 
Greytown,  which  they  forcibly  look  possession  of  early  in  1836,  the  sole 
pretence  upon  which  the  State  of  Nicaragua  can  claim  a  right  to  Greytown, 
or  lo  any  other  part  of  the  Mosquito  territory,  is  the  allegation  that  the 
Moaquito  territory  belonged  to  them,  and  that  Nicaragua  has  inherited 
the  rights  of  Spain  over  that  terntory.  But  assuming,  for  the  present, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Spain  has  rigl.ts  o\er  the  Mosquito 
terrilory;  bow  can  it  be  shown  that  those  rights  have  devolved  to 
Nicaragua.*  Has  Spain  ever  conveyed  such  rights  to  Nicaragua  by  treaty? 
Certainly  not.  Has  Nicaragua  obtained  them  by  conquest?  Equally  not. 
The  people  of  Nicaragua  tevolted,  indeed,  against  the  King  of  ^pain,  and  es- 
tablished by  f'jrce  of  arms  and  Je  /aclo  their  practical  independence,  which, 
however,  I  believe,  has  not  up  to  this  day  been  formally  and  diplomatically  ac- 
knowlevHged  by  Spain.  But  the  successful  revolt  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
could  give  them  no  right,  with  reference  10  Spain,  excep:  the  right  ot  self-gov- 
cniincai.  The  very  principle  upon  which  their  revolt  was  founded,  and  which 
the  success  of  that  revolt  etitblished.  goes  to  forbid  ihem  from  practicing  to- 
wards oihei  nations  that  kind  of  oppression  from  which  they  had  forced  tbem- 
sclvea.  The  fact  of  their  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  could  give  them 
no  right  to  impose  their  yoke  upon  the  people  of  Mosquito.  The  circumstance 
ibat  they  bad  succeeded  in  asserting  their  own  freedom  from  foreign  rule  could 
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give  them  r 
free;  and  it 


1  right  to  impose  their  rule  upon  a  people  who  had  always  been 
s  a.  well-known  historical  facl  that  [he  Mosquito  nation  had  from 
time  immemorial  and  up  to  the  peiiod  of  llic  revolt  of  Nicaragua  been  as  free  as 
ihey  have  continued  lo  be  from  t''ai  perind  lo  the  present  d^y.  But  e 
posing  that  this  bad  not  been  so,  and  ihat  ihe  Crown  of  Spain  1 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  Mosquito  territory;  the  people  of  Nicaragua  might 
just  as  well  claim  a  derivative  right  from  Spain  lo  govern  and  be  masters  of 
Mexico,  New  Grenada,  or  any  of  the  neighboring  Slates  of  Central  America, 
as  to  govern  and  possess  by  such  derivative  tight  ibc  Mosquito  territory,  which 
was  never  possessed  or  occupied  by  the  people  ol  Nicaragua.  The  people 
of  each  of  the  revolted  districts  of  ihe  Spanish  American  provinces  estab- 
lished their  own  independence  and  their  own  right  of  self-government 
within  the  territory  which  they  actually  occupied,  but  nothing  more.  If  these 
revolted  provinces  hid  imagined  that  they  acquired  by  their  revolt  all  the  rights 
of  Spain,  besides  determining  among  each  other  in  what  manner  those  r 
were  to  be  apportioned  between  them,  they  must  also,  by  necessity,  have  con- 
sidered themselves  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  Spain.  But  they  neither  ac- 
knowledged these  obligations,  nor  were  called  upon  by  other  countries  to  adopt 
them.  On  the  contrary,  when  their  political  existence  as  independent  Stales  was 
acknowledged  by  foreigli  countries,  they  contracted  severally  with  those  foreign 
countries  such  new  treaties  as  were  applicable  to  their  own  respective  geograph- 
ical limits  and  political  condition;  and  neither  ihey  nor  the  foreign  power  with 
which  they  treated  ever  thought  of  considering  them  as  inheritors  of  any  rights 
or  obligations  arising  out  of  the  treaty  engagements  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 

Moreover,  if  Spain  possessed  any  rights  over  the  Mosquito  territory,  and  if 
these  rights  have  descended  by  inheritance  to  any  of  the  Spanish  American  re- 
publics, it  would  remain  to  be  proved  that  such  rights  have  devolved  upon 
Nicaragua,  rather  than  upon  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  or  New  Grenada;  and  it  is 
probable  that  each  and  all  of  those  three  Stites  would  establish  just  as  good  a 
claim  as  Nicaragua,  and  probably  a  better  one,  to  the  inheritance  of  any  such 
rights,  if  such  rights  had  existed. 

But  I  deny  totally  and  entirely  that  Spain  had  any  right  to  the  Mos- 
quito territory;  and  I  therefore  contend  that  there  is  no  inheritance  what- 
ever, in  this  respect,  which  can  become  the  subject -matter  of  dispute. 
On  the  contrary,  the  King  of  the  Mosquitos  has  from  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  America  been  an  independent  ruler  of  a  separate  territory,  and 
he  has  invariably  been  acknowledged  and  upheld  as  such  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  quite  true  that  by  the  convention  of  1786  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  Great  Britain  agreed  to  withdraw  British  subjects  from  the 
Mosquito  country;  but  Great  Britain  did  not.  by  that  treaty,  either  acknowledge 
that  the  Mosquitos  were  not  an  independent  nation,  or  renounce  her  protector- 
ship of  that  nation.  On  the  contrary,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  17I 
clearly  mention  the  Mosquitos  as   a  nation  distinct  from   the    people   living 


iriihin  ihe  Spanish  dominions;  and  that  treaty  contains   a   slipulation 

was  an  act  of  protectorship  exercised  by  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  the  Mosquito 


In  order  to  understand  fully  the  treaty  of  1786,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  treaty  of  1783.  It  ajipears  from  the  6[h  aiticle  of  the  treaty  of  1783  tliat 
several  English  seltlemenis  having  been  formed  aod  extended  ojion  the  Spanish 
continent  on  the  pretence  of  cutting  logwood  or  dyeing-wood,  and  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  being  desirous  of  preventing  as  much  as  possible  tbe  causes  of 
comphiiit  and  misunderstanding  to  which  this  intermiNture  of  British  and 
Spanish  wood  cutlers  gave  rise,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment should  assign  10  British  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  wood-cutting  a  sep- 
arate and  sutliciently  extensive  and  convenient  district  on  the  coast  of  America, 
and  that,  in  consideration  of  such  an  assignment,  British  subjects  should  be  m- 
Blricled  (rom  forming  settlements  in  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  teriitories  in 
America,  wiiether  continental  or  insular,  ard  that  all  British  subjects  dispersed 
in  those  Spanish  possessions  should,  within  eighteen  months  arter  the  exchange 
ofihe  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  retire  within  the  district  specially  assigned  for 
their  occupation  and  use. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  treaty  of  1783  did  not  sufficiently  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  preventing  complaints  and  misunderstandings.  It  was  found  by 
Great  Britain,  on  ihe  one  hind,  that  the  district  on  the  coast  of  Honduras  as- 
signed to  British  subjects,  by  the  6ih  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  100  lim- 
ited in  extent,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  was  too  much  narrowed  by  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  that  article.  It  was  found  by  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
British  subjects  still  lingered  in  parts  of  the  Spanish  American  territories;  and 
the  Spanish  government  found,  moreover,  that  there  were  many  British  subjects 
settled  in  the  Mosquito  territory,  a  territory  to  which  the  treaty  of  1783  did  not 
apply,  as  th  it  treaty  mentioned  only  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  and 
said  nothing  about  Mosquito,  and  did  not  require  that  British  subjects  should 
retire  from  Mosquito;  and  it  seems  that  the  revenues  of  Spain  suffered  from 
smuggling  transactions  carried  on  by  British  subjects  so  settled  in  the  Spanish 
territory  and  in  Mosquito. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  mutual  inconveniences,  it  was  agreed,  by  the  conven- 
tion of  1786,  that  a  larger  eatent  of  territory  should  be  assigned  to  British  subjects 
on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  according  to  new  boundaries  described  in  that  conven- 
tion; and  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  enlarged  territory  so  granted  should  be  occu- 
pied by  Biilish  subjects,  with  a  greater  latitude  of  enjoyement  than  was  allowed  by 
the  restrictions  of  the  treaty  of  1783;  and.  in  return,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Spanish 
government  from  loss  by  smuggling,  the  British  government  again  bound  itself  to 
recall  British  subjects  from  the  Spjnish  possessions  in  America,  and  also  took  the 
new  engagement  of  withdrawing  British  subjects  from  the  Mosquito  territory 
as  tvell  .M  from  the  Spanish  possessions;  and  the  British  government  further  en- 
gaged that  British  subjects  so  withdrawn  and  con&ned  to  the  ceded  district  in 
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Honduras  should,  in  llieir  communicalions  Trom  lliencc  with  the  ceded  ter- 
ritories, conform  t.o  such  regulatians  as  to  custom  duties  as  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment might  think  proper  to  establish  among  its  own  subjects. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Mosquito  territory  is,  in  the  convention  of  1786, 
contradistinguished  from  the  possessions  of  Spain,  which  alone  had  been  men* 
tioned  in  ihe  treaty  of  17S3,  clearly  proves  that,  by  the  understanding  of  both 
parties,  the  Mosquilo  territory  and  the  possessions  of  Spain  were  separate  and 
different  things. 

But  any  pretension  of  Spain  to  right  over  the  Mosquito  territory,  of  which 
she  had  no  possession,  could  only  be  found'sd  upon  a  general  claim  of  sover- 
eignly over  the  whole  of  that  central  pari  of  the  American  continent;  but 
if  that  claim  existed,  Spain  could  not  have  acknowledged  that  she  bad  in  that 
part  of  America  any  froniiers  except  the  two  oceans;  and  yet,  by  article  14  of 
the  treaty  of  1 786,  the  British  government  engages  not  to  allow  British  subjects 
to  furnish  arms  or  warlike  stores  to  the  Indians  in  general  situated  upon  the  /ron- 
tiers  0/  the  Spanish  possessions;  and  by  the  immediately  preceding  men, ion  of 
the  Mosquitos  in  ihe  very  same  sentence,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  they  were  in- 
tended (o  be  included  among  the  number  of  Indians  situated  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Spanish  possessions.  But  if  Mosquito  had  belonged  to  Spain,  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  that  quarter  would  have  had  no  frontier  except  the  tide 
line  of  the  ocean,  and  upon  such  a  frontier  no  Indiana  could  dwell,  to  whom 
arms  and  warlike  stores  could  be  furnished. 

ll  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  treaty  of  1 786  proves  that  the  Mosquitos  wer« 
considered  by  the  contracting  parties  as  a  nation  separate  and  independent,  and 
were  not  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  as  belonging  to  Spain, 

But  that  treaty  also  proves  that  Great  Britain  still  sheltered  the  Mosquitos 
under  her  protection,  for  while  the  British  government  engaged,  for  fiscal  rea- 
sons, to  withdraw  from  Mosquito  those  British  subjects  whose  presence  therein, 
being  a  _visible  symbol  of  the  protectorship  of  Great  Britain,  would  secure  the 
Mosquitos  from'  any  act  of  hobtility  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  the  British 
government  exacted  from  the  government  of  Spain,  as  an  equivalent  security 
for  Mosquito,  an  engagement  not  to  retaliate  upon  the  people  of  Mosquito,  on 
account  of  the  co-operation  and  assistance  which  the  Mosquitos  had  afforded 
to  the  British  in  the  hostilities  which  had  taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  before  the  peace  of  1 783.  This  stipulation  was  a  substantial  and  effec- 
tual act  of  protectorship  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  acquiesced  in  and  sub- 
scribed 10  by  Spain. 

It  is  demonstrable,  therefore,  that  the  convention  of  1786  did  not  invalidate 
either  the  independence  of  Mosquito  or  the  protectorship  of  Great  Britain;  but 
if  it  had  invalidated  both,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  what  would  that 
have  been  to  Nicaragua  ?  or  how  could  a  convention  which  was  res  inter  aliat 
acta  have  had  any  beaiing  whatever  upon  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  Nicara- 
gua ? 
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1  might  well  content  myself  lo  close  here  my  answer  to  yot 
and  having  proved  a  negative,  I  might  abstain  from  going  into  a  proof  of 
the  opposite  affirmiljve.  Having  shown  that  Nicaragua  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  ihe  Mosqailo  terrilory,  it  would  seem  unnecessarr  for  my 
argument  with  you  to  show,  by  any  other  evidence  ihan  the  documents  which 
you  yourself  have  quoted,  that  long  before  Nicaragua  came  into  existence  as  a 
State,  Great  Britain  exercised  a  protectorship  over  the  Mosquiios  as  a  separate 
nation.  Itut.  nevertheless,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  this  letter  needlessly 
long,  I  ttill  mention  one  or  two  fjcis  which  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  was  so. 

At  what  time  and  in  what  manner  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Mosquito  nation  first  began  is  not  well  known;  but  it  is  certain  and  on  record 
that,  while  the  Duke  of  Albermaite  wa^  governor  of  Jamaica,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  in  1687,  the  Mosquito  Indians  made  a  formal  cession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  their  country  to  the  King  ol  England,  and  that  in  conseqence  of 
that  cession  the  chief  of  the  Mosquiios  received  his  appointment  as  King  by  a 
ccromission  given  to  him  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  King  of  England. 

Somewhat  mote  than  thirty  years  a^erwards — namely,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  17.70,  as  appears  by  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Ja- 
maica— a  convention  about  runaway  slaves  was  concluded  between  Sir 
Nicholas  Lawes,  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  King  Jeremy,  of  the  Mosqui- 
tos.  From  that  time  downwards,  during  the  reigns  of  George  I,  II,  and 
111,  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Mosquito  continued  unin- 
terrupted and  unimpaired;  and  at  limes  during  that  period  there  were 
British  settlers  eslablisbed  in  the  Mosquito  territory,  with  a  British  resi- 
dent olKcer  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Jamaica  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Crown  to  superintend  those  settlers;  and  the  council  of  Ja- 
maica, in  a  report  to  Governor  Dallas,  on  the  i6ih  of  July.  1774,  advert- 
ing to  the  inland  boundary  of  the  Mosquito  territory,  mentions  it  as  run- 
ning along  '■  the  distant  mountains  which  bound  the  Spanish  territory  " — a  clear 
proof  that  Mosquito  was  a  separate  State,  and  did  not  belong  10  Spain.  But 
the  colonial  records  of  the  British  government  abound  with  correspondence 
about  the  Mosquito  nation,  proving  not  only  the  strong  and  constant  interest 
taken  by  the  British  government  in  their  welfare,  but  the  close  and  intimate  con- 
nexion which  has  uninterruptedly  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  Mca- 
qutto. 

If  it  be  established,  as  it  clearly  is,  that  the  Mosquito  territory  is,  and  for 
eeninries  has  been,  a  separate  Slate,  distinct  from  the  American  possessions  of 
Spain,  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  that  the  port  of  Greytown,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  belongs  to,  and  forms  part  of  that  Mosquito  ter- 
ritory. This  can  be  shown  by  quotations  Trom  numerous  authorities,  public 
and  private,  official  and  literary;  and  so  far  from  there  being  any  jiift  ground 
to  doubt  that  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mosquito  territory  includes  the 
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port  of  Greytown,  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  good  and  substantial  reasons 
which  can  be  alleged  to  show  that  the  rights  of  Mosquito  extend  southward  as 
far  as  the  Boca  del  Toro,  at  which  place  the  King  of  Mosquito  has  at  various 
times  exercised  rights  of  levying  duties. 

Such  being  the  state  of  these  matters,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that  her  Majesty's  government  cannot  allow  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
to  mix  up  its  unfounded  pretension  to  the  territory  of  Mosquito  with  the  just 
claims  of  the  British  creditors  upon  Nicaragua;  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Nicaraguan  government  to  do  so  would  constitute  one  of  those  cases  of  de- 
nial of  justice  and  of  notorious  injustice  which  you  yourself  admit  would  entitle 
her  Majesty's  government  to  exercise  an  authoritative  interference  in  the  discus- 
sions between  the  British  bondholders  and  the  Nicaraguan  government. 

In  sa}ing  this,  however,  I  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  admitting  that 
such  an  authoritative  interference  would  be  proper  and  legitimate  only  in  such 
an  extreme  case — a  case  which  my  respect  for  the  Nicaraguan  government  for- 
bids me  from  considering  to  be  possible  as  between  the  British  bondholders 
and  that  government  But  as  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is  desirable  that  no 
mistake  should  be  allowed  to  exist,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  quite  certain  and 
indisputable  that  according  to  international  law  the  government  of  every 
country  is  at  full  liberty  to  take  up,  according  to  its  own  discretion,  in  such  a 
manner  and  at  such  time  as  it  may  think  fit,  any  just  claim  which  any  of  its 
subjects  may  have  against  the  government  of  any  other  country. 

I  am,  &c., 

PALMERSTON, 
Monsieur  J.  Castellon. 


[INCLOSURE  No.    17.] 

Foreign  Office,  July  17,  1849. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  last 
month,  referring  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  G/ode  newspaper  of  the 
14th  of  that  month,  relative  to  the  proceedings,  at  the  port  of  Grej'town,  of 
Mr.  Christie,  her  Majesty's  consul  general  in  the  kingdom  of  Mosquito;  your 
letter,  also,  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Christie  conducted  him- 
self towards  the  government  of  Nicaragua  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Leon,  in  November,  1848.  I  confine  myself,  in  answering  your  letter,  to  the 
single  point  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
government  of  Nicaragua,  and  I  have  to  infojm  you  that  Mr.  Christie's  con- 
duct on  that  occasion  has  been  entirely  approved  by  her  Majesty's  government, 
and  that  he  was  perfectly  right  in  quitting  Leon  as  he  did  when  be  found  that 
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the  government  of  Nicaragua  refused  to  receive  him  in  the  character  which  his 
own  government  had  conferred  upon  him. 

I  am,  Sec, 

PALMERSTON. 


(Note  ponr  Mr.  Bancroft) 

D'apr^s  une  lettre  de  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  ^crite  par  la  personne  qui 
y  B,  6x6  envoy6e  par  la  gouvemement  de  T^tat,  on  apprend  que  de  nouveaux 
r^glemens  sont  toujours  publics  par  les  autorit^  Anglaises  y  6tablies.  Les 
animaux  domestiques  n  y  sont  plus  re^us;  les  vaux  seront  re^u  a  raison  de  la 
veaux  (2^  francs)  par  t^te;  la  correspondance  de  Tinterieur  y  est  pay6e 
comme  cclle  qui  y  arrive  de  TEurope;  on  estime  les  maisons  et  les  propri6t6s 
des  citoyens  de  Nicaragua  pour  faire  payer  un  revenu. 

25  Mat  dernieil 

[TAe  above  letter  and  inclosutes  appear  as  Document  32,  Inclosures 
1-17,  in  Special  Message  of  President,  18/A  July,  1850,//.  234-309.] 


a3d  GoQgresB*  2d  Seskxu  \(^  Att^ust,  Ift49« 

SenaU  Ex.  Doc*  No*  27* 

InVoL3. 

(Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Rires.) 

{Confidential^ 

[No.  2.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  August  16,  1849. 

Sir:  Instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  Bancroft  by  this  depart- 
ment, on  the  second  da}'  of  May  last,  in  reference  to  the  British 
claim  and  the  title  of  the  Mosquito  King  to  the  Mosquito  territory, 
in  the  State  of  Nicaragua.  1  have  no  knowledge  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  obeyed  these  instructions.  Acquainted  as  you  are  with  the 
whole  subject,  you  will  at  once  perceive  how  highly  important  it  is 
that  the  views  of  this  government  should  be  speedily  communicated 
to  the  British  ministry.  We  are  deeply  anxious  to  avoid  any  colli- 
sion with  the  British  government  in  relation  to  this  matter;  but 
that  collision  will  become  inevitable,  if  great  prudence  be  not  exer- 
cised on  both  sides.  American  citizens  have  obtained  a  contract  for 
a  right  of  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean  by  the 
river  San  Juan.  We  view  the  title  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  which 
entered  into  this  contract,  as  irrefragable,  and  are  about  to  make  a 
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treaty  with  her  on  the  subject.  When  Great  Britain  shall  ascer- 
tain the  real  objects  that  we  have  in  view,  she  cannot,  I  think,  fail 
to  see  the  propriety  of  aiding  instead  of  obstructing  us  in  securing 
for  all  commercial  nations,  on  the  same  terms,  the  right  of  passage 
by  the  Nicaragua  route  from  ocean  to  ocean,  if  that  route  should 
prove  to  be  practicable.  As  you  pass  through  London,  on  your 
way  to  Paris,  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  call  upon  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  perform  the  duty  enjoined  upon  Mr.  Bancroft,  if  that  still 
remains  unexecuted,  by  conversing  freely  with  his  lordship  on  this 
subject.  Should  you  find  his  lordship  resolved  to  maintain  the 
Mosquito  title,  you  need  not  present  the  protest  or  remonstrance 
directed  in  that  event  by  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  but  may 
leave  that  duty  to  be  discharged  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  who,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  in  London  early  in  October.  The  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  London  will,  on  your  showing  him  this  letter,  give  you  free 
access  to  the  archives  of  the  mission  whenever  you  desire  it ;  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  peruse  any  papers  contained  in  them  in  order 
to  make  yourself  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  objects  which  the 
President  has  in  view. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 
William  C.  Rives,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

[  The  abcn^e  letter  appears  as  Docununt  ii.in  Special  Message  of  Presu 
dent,  2 1st  January,  1853,/.  13.] 


31st  Congress,  1st  Sessioiu  20tii  Aoeuit,  1849. 

House  Ex.  Doc«  No.  75* 
In  VoL  JO. 

(Xr.  Sqaier  to  Mr.  Clajton.) 

\Extracts.'\ 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

[No.  3.]  Leon  de  Nicaragua,  August  20,  1849. 

Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  oi  informing  the  department  of  my 
arrival  in  this  city,  on  the  5th  of  July,  after  a  detention  of  twelve 
days  in  Grenada.  This  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  disturbances 
in  the  country  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  previous  despatch.  The 
insurrection  which  then  threatened  such  disastrous  consequences 
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f  to  say,  been  put  Hinvn,  and  the  insurgent 
Soiimsa,  tngelhcr  wilh  his  princi]):il  adherents,  taken  and  shot, 
^uifl  is  now  restored,  and  may  continue  (or  some  time ;  but  it  is 
difficult  lo  predict,  in  these  countries.  "  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth."  Before  leaving  Grenada,  1  began  strongly  to  suspect  that 
the  government  was  not  excrlitig  itself  as  il  should,  in  restoring 
order,  and  felt  il  my  duty  to  give  it  to  understand  that  I  could  not 
proceed  with  the  objects  of  my  mission  while  things  remained  in 
the  unsettled  condition  they  were  then  in,  1  consequently  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Chief  ol  the  State,  (a  copy  of  which,  together  wilh 
his  reply,  accompanies  this  communication.  A.)  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  this  letter  had  a  salutary  influence. 

My  progress  from  Grenada  here,  furnished  abundant  evidence 
o(  the  friendly  feelings  entertained  by  the  people  of  this  country 
towards  the  United  States.  At  every  town  I  was  welcomed  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect,  and  upon  approaching  this  city  was 
met  by  the  principal  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the 
State,  headed  by  the  bishop,  and  accompanied  by  a  lar^c  cavalcade 
of  the  leading  citizens.  Almost  the  entire  population  lined  the 
streets  through  which  we  passed,  and  shouted,  "  Lh-e  the  Uniltd 
StaUs  of  North  Amrrua,"  to  (he  accompaniment  of  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  and  churches,  and  repeated  salvos  of  artillery.  In  the 
great  square  the  military  of  the  city  were  paraded,  and  with  this 
escort  I  passed  to  the  residence  of  the  United  States  consul.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Livingston.  These  demonstrations  have  been  followed  by  a 
complimentary  civic  and  military  ball,  and  by  a  public  dinner,  in 
which  the  United  States  and  its  government  were  toasted  lo  an 
almost  unanswerable  extent.  Besides  addresses  from  several  of  the 
municipalities,  and  other  public  testimonials  of  friendship  and  good 
feeling,  there  have  been  affurded  abundant  private  evidences  quite 
as  conclusive.  You  will  lind  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings alluded  to.  in  the  copies  of  the  official  paper  of  ihe  Stale. 
which  I  enclose  herewith,  I  have  referred  to  them  here,  simply  to 
illustrate  the  present  favorable  disposition  of  the  government  and 
the  people  of  this  State  towards  us  as  a  nation. 

Upon  the  glh  of  July,  (lour  days  alter  my  arrival),  1  presented 
my  credentials  to  the  government.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
occasion  to  renew  some  of  the  demonstrations  which  attended  my 
arrival.  My  own  remarks,  and  those  of  the  Director  of  the  State, 
in  reply,  are  given  at  length  in  the  oHicial  gazette.  It  will  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  the  publication  of  these  in  San  Salvador  and 
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Honduras  was  received  by  the  firing  of  guns,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  other  marks  of  satisfaction. 

1  transmitted  with  my  last  despatch  (No.  2)  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  had  addressed  to  this  government,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Hise  at  Guatemala.  Since  my  arrival  here  the 
commissioner  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  government  (Mr.  Selva) 
has  returned.  As  I  anticipated,  he  brought  with  him  a  "commer- 
cial treaty,"  and  a  special  convention  "  respecting  a  canal,  and  other 
matters."  As  1  understand  that  Mr.  Hise  left  Guatemala  for  the 
United  States  on  the  2 1st  of  June,  I  presume  the  documents  referred 
to  have  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  department.  I  will 
only  add,  therefore,  that  1  conceive  the  provisions  of  the  "special 
convention  "  are  most  extraordinary,  and  in  conflict  with  the  policy 
which  the  United  States  has  hitherto  uniformly  preserved  in  its 
foreign  relations.  I  am  surprised  to  the  last  degree,  that  this  gen- 
tleman should  venture  to  take  so  important  a  step,  in  the  total 
absence,  as  I  believe,  of  all  authority.  But  I  am  the  more  surprised 
that  he  should  have  written  in  the  terms  he  has  done  to  this  govern- 
ment while  he  had  Mr.  Buchanan's  instructions  before  him  inform- 
ing him  that  it  "was  not  deemed  advisable  to  empower  him  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  either  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  or  Costa  Rica." 
In  this  connexion,  I  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  depart 
ment  to  the  accompanying  copies  of  Mr,  Hise's  official  correspond- 
ence with  this  government  at  Guatemala,  and  also  to  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  subsequent  to  that  event,  addressed  to  the  United 
States  consul  at  this  point.  These  are  collectively  designated  as 
document  B. 

Not  entirely  satisfied  that  Mr.  Hise's  treaty  is  the  best  which 
human  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  convinced  that  it  cannot  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  government  at  home,  I  have  proceeded  as  it 
it  had  no  existence,  and  shall  endeavor  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  a  new  treaty,  in  conformity  with  the  settled  principles 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  my  instructions.  A  commissioner, 
invested  with  full  powers,  {Don  Hermencgildo  Zepeda,  a  man  of 
great  moderation  and  high  repute.)  has  been  appointed  to  treat  with 
me;  but  by  common  consent,  nothing  definite  will  be  done  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  contract  now  pending  between  the  American  Canal 
Company  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua.  Sr.  Zepeda  is  one  of  the 
canal  commissioners.  The  conclusion  of  the  contract  will  be  effected 
in  a  day  or  two  more,  I  have  had  such  provisions  inserted  as  may 
serve  to  commend  it  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.     The 
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Contract  entered  into  with  Mr.  D.  T.  Brown,  transmitted  with  my 
first  despatch,  has  been  declared  forfeited  by  the  government  of  the 
State,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  company  to  accept  its 
provisions  within  the  required  time.  It  had,  however,  never  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Executive  of  the  State,  without  which  it 
was  of  no  effect. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  formed  the  highest  hopes  from  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  from  their  probable  future 
relation  with  the  United  States.  But,  as  I  have  said  in  a  previous 
communication,  these  hopes  are  exceedingly  vague.  Such  is  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  that  should  the  government  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  refuse  or  neglect  to  act  promptly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  contract  and  treaty,  they  would  be  thrust  from  power 
with  very  little  ceremony,  and  perhaps  not  in  the  gentlest  manner. 
But  the  government  seems  as  favorably  disposed  as  the  people,  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  despatch  the  ratifications  of  both  treaty  and 
contract  by  the  20th  proximo. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  official  agents  of  Great  Britain  in  Cen- 
tral  America,  and  particularly  at  this  point,  are  exceedingly  jealous 
of  our  operations,  and  neglect  no  means  to  thwart  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  our  objects.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  these  countries  have  been  so  long  overlooked.  The 
English  have  hitherto  had  the  control  of  affairs  entirely  in  their  own 
hands,  and  have  done  precisely  as  they  pleased.  To  *  *  *  ^ 
strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  we  may  ascribe  the  dissolution 
of  the  republic  of  Central  America,  and  many  of  the  subsequent 
distractions  of  the  individual  States.  The  confederacy  opposed  a 
barrier  to  their  encroachments  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  con- 
federation fell  with  its  last  pillar,  Morazan,  treacherously  shot  in 
Costa  Rica  *  *  *  now  a  virtual  province  of  England.  The 
seizure  of  the  island  of  Raatan,  and  an  arrogant  claim  to  half  the 
State  of  Honduras,  followed  quick  upon  these  events.  The  State  of 
San  Salvador,  more  discerning  than  the  other  States,  endeavored  to 
check  further  encroachments,  and  protested  firmly  against  these 
high  handed  measures.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  was 
punished  by  an  invasion  from  Guatemala,  incited  by  British  agents, 
and  sustained  by  British  gold,  furnished  under  the  disguise  of  a  loan^ 
secured  by  a  hypothecation  of  the  revenues  of  the  State.  San  Sal- 
vador successfully  resisted  her  assailants,  and  turned  the  tables 
against  them.  In  less  than  six  months,  however,  an  English  fleet 
blockaded  her  ports,  and  all  possible  means  have  since  been  resorted 
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to  to  subdue  her  independent  spirit.  But  however  much  she  has 
suffered,  she  has  continued  to  sustain  her  position,  repelling  inso- 
lence by  insolence,  and  yielding  nothing.  And  at  this  moment  the 
British  consul  general,  having  succeeded  in  procuring  the  return  of 
Carrcra  (a  tool  of  his  own  making)  to  Guatemala,  against  the  wishes 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  is  inciting  that  chief 
against  San  Salvador,  offering  a  loan  of  $1,000,000,  secured  (always!) 
by  the  hypothecation  of  the  revenues  and  a  mortgage  on  the  public 
domains.  So,  let  the  collision  result  as  it  may,  British  interests  will 
be  subserved.  My  arrival  here  has  been  the  signal  for  renewed  in- 
solence towards  this  State,  the  government  of  which  is  in  the 
weekly  receipt  of  communications  from  the  above  named  official, 
making  all  kinds  of  demands,  and  loaded  with  threats  in  case  they 
are  not  complied  with.  *  *  *  He  has  demanded,  amongst  other 
things,  the  immediate  payment  of  certain  debts  of  the  State  due  to 
British  subjects,  the  liquidation  of  which  has  already  been  provided 
for,  with  Mr.  Chatfield's  approval,  by  the  appropriation  of  all  the 
revenues  of  the  State.  To  give  efficacy  to  this  demand,  a  steamer 
of  war  and  a  frigate  have  been  ordered  before  Realejo  the  principal 
port  of  this  State  on  the  Pacific,  and  their  arrival  is  expected  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  My  information  upon  the  point  is  positive. 
1  have  received  through  the  hands  of  the  British  vice-consul  a 
certified  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  consul  general,  ad- 
dressed to  this  government,  in  which  it  is  informed  that  it  "  must 
bear  rn  mind  that  the  payment  of  the  bond  debt  and  of  Reids,  Irving 
&  Co.'s  must  be  provided  for,  in  any  arrangement  that  the  govern- 
ment is  inclined  to  make  for  opening  a  canal  or  constructing  a  line 
of  communication  across  the  territory  of  the  State."  I  have  paid 
no  attention  to  this  letter.  I  have  also  received  from  the  same  an 
official  communication  designed  to  draw  out  a  reply,  which  might 
place  me  in  a  false  position  towards  some  influential  members  of  the 
government.  Under  the  circumstances  I  thought  proper  to  dismiss 
it  in  a  summary  manner.  The  correspondence  (although  of  slight 
importance)  is  appended  (C.)  Costa  Rica,  although  there  has,  as 
yet,  been  no  public  declaration  to  that  effect,  and  notwithstanding 
the  declaration  of  her  representative  in  England,  has  offered  to 
place  herself  under  British  protection,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  offer 
has  been  accepted.  Mr.  Castellon  writes  positively  to  this  effect. 
If  further  evidence  was  needed  upon  this  point,  it  is  afforded  in  the 
recent  proposition  to  this  government  made  by  the  British  vice- 
consul,  Mr.  Manning,  offering  $100,000  for  the  relinquishment  of 
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the  claims  of  Nicaragua  over  the  territories  on  the  Pacific  and  th( 
St-  John,  to  which  Costa  Rica  ha?  recently  set  up  pretensions.  This 
oHer  was  ostensibly  made  on  ihe  part  of  Costa  Rica;  but  ihat  Slate 
has  no  $,100,000  to  give,  even  to  preserve  her  own  nationality. 


The  department  will  pardon  me  for  dvfelling  so  much  upon  the 
designs  of  the  English  and  their  movements.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  not  on  the  spot  to  discover  or  appreciate  their  extent  and 
intricacy.  Their  consuls  at  every  prominent  point  keep  each  other 
constantly  apprized  ol  what  is  going  on,  and  no  expense  is  spared  to 
sustain,  and  no  opportunity  neglected  to  promote,  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  subjects.  There  is  much  to  admire  in  Ihe 
efficiency  of  the  organization  which  they  keep  up;  its  perversion  is 
the  only  subject  of  complaint.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persons  to 
whom  the  interests  of  the  United  Slates  have  hitherto  been  in- 
trusted, with  scarce  an  exception,  seem  to  have  regarded  their  resi- 
dence here  as  a  kind  of  banishment,  and  so  far  Irom  availing  them- 
selves of  the  favorable  disposition  towards  the  United  Slates,  have 
betrayed  an  indifference  to  the  objects  ol  their  missions  eminently 
culpable.  In  a  counlry  where  intercommunication  is  so  difficult  as 
here,  and  where  it  requires  from  60  to  90  days  to  procure  replies  to 
letters  sent  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  it  is  of  the  first  import, 
ance  that  iiur  consuls  and  commercial  agents  should  be  men 
who  have  some  regard  for  their  offices  besides  the  local  immu- 
nities which  they  confer.  They  should  be  taught  to  regard  it  as  an 
important  part  of  their  duties  to  have  free  and  full  communication 
with  the  principal  diplomatic  officer  of  the  United  States  in  the 
country  where  they  reside,  and  to  keep  him  apprized  of  what  is 
transpiring,  so  as  to  enable  him,  if  called  upon  in  any  matter  of 
public  importance,  to  act  understandingly.  In  countries  where 
railroads  and  steamers  are  common,  where  communication  is  rapid, 
and  where  an  enterprising  press  daguerret>types  whatever  is  trans- 
piring, the  necessity  for  such  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  government  is  not  so  great.  Without  wishing  to  disparage  any 
one.  or  intending  to  reHect  on  the  policy  of  preceding  administra- 
tions in  neglecting  to  keep  up  constant  relations  with  the  States  of 
Central  America,  t  am  convinced  that  if  our  diplomatic  and  other 
agents  in  these  States  had  maintained  a  proper  degree  of  vigilance, 
and  exercised  their  influence  judiciously,  most  of  the  distractions 
which  have  prevailed,  and  the  aggressions  which  have  followed  in 
consequence,  would  have  been  prevented,  and  that,  too,  without 
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from  the  strict  line  of  diplomatic  duty. 

In  Mr.  Buchanan's  instructions  to  my  predecessor,  and  which 
are  sanctioned  by  my  own,  Mr.  Hise  was  d  ireclcd,  "  by  his  counsel 
and  advice,  should  suitable  occasions  offer,  to  promote  the  reunion 
of  the  States  of  the  old  confederation.''  My  inclinations,  no  less 
than  my  instructions,  have  led  me  to  bestow  considerable  attention 
upon  this  point.  Upon  my  arrival  here  I  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing that  between  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  much 
cordiality  prevailed,  and  that  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  a 
secret  league,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  existed.  Between  the 
three,  also  existed  treaties  binding  them  together  in  very  intimate 
relations.  This  relationship,  it  may  be  suspected,  has  resulted 
rather  from  a  sense  of  common  danger,  and  from  thai  kind  of  sym- 
pathy  which  injuries  from  a  common  source  often  create,  than  from 
positive  good  feeling  between  the  States  :  for  it  is  well  known  that, 
on  more  that  one  occasion,  at  periods  not  very  remote,  they  have 
been  arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  strife.  For  a  number  of 
3'ears,  however,  they  have  been  at  peace,  and  the  encroachments 
and  persecutions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  have  had  the 
double  effect  of  showing  them  their  weakness  and  danger,  while 
maintaining  an  isolated  position,  and  of  destroying  that  foreign  and 
unfriendly  influence  which  had  previously  been  exercised  only  to 
foment  and  sustain  discord  among  them.  As  a  consequence,  their 
exterior  policy  has  lately  been  the  same,  and  copies  of  all  correspond- 
ence relating  to  it  have  been  freely  exchanged.  Thiscommon  bond, 
it  would  seem,  might  be  strengthened  so  as  to  unite  them  in  a  per- 
manent confederacy.  I  have  no  doubt  it  may,  as  soon  as  ground  is 
broken  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  the  trade 
and  industry  of  the  entire  country  revived,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
in  this  contingency.  At  present,  however,  without  revenues  which 
could  be  diverted  to  the  support  of  a  general  government,  and 
while  in  a  state  of  incertitude  as  to  what  the  future  may  bring 
forth,  1  am  sure,  notwithstanding  such  union  is  generally  desired 
and  contemplated,  that  it  could  not  be  effected  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Such,  I  find,  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  and  the 
most  patriotic  men  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact — mea  who 
desire  to  live  only  to  see  this  grand  result  brought  about.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  advised — and  tfic  attempt  seems  likely 
to  be  successful — that  a  union,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
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conducting  foreign  relations  under  a  common  name,  should  at  once 
be  formed.  I  have,  therefore,  (the  State  of  Nicaragua  taking  the 
initiative,)  addressed  a  letter  to  the  several  States,  which  is  ap)- 
pended,  (E,)  and  which  will  further  explain  the  plan  I  have  sug- 
gested. I  am  happy  to  say  it  has  been  favorably  received  on  all 
hands,  and  that  commissioners,  fully  empowered,  are  daily  expected 
in  this  city  to  consult  upon  the  matter. 

With  regard  to  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  I  am  unprepared  to 
speak.  They  are  both  at  present  under  British  influence,  and  ma}' 
become,  in  fact,  what  they  are  now  virtually — British  provinces, 
in  the  former  State,  Carrera  has  been  recalled  and  intrusted  with 
the  control  of  the  arms  of  the  State  ;  but  the  countrv  is  hostile  to 
him,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  ot  his  overthrow  and 
death  within  a  very  short  period.  If  there  is  a  collision  with  San  Sal- 
vador, I  regard  such  result  as  almost  certain.  The  people  of  that 
State,  the  stronghold  of  the  old  spirit  of  union,  have  a  long  and 
bloody  account  to  settle  with  the  Indian  chieftain. 

Having  some  time  since  ascertained  what  could  be  effected,  and 
determined  upon  my  own  course  upon  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
treaty  with  this  republic,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  consul  general 
of  France  resident  in  Guatemala,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  (F.) 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  written  in  the  past  tense,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  more  likely  to  secure  prompt  attention.  My  object  (which, 
however,  requires  no  explanation  further  than  what  the  letter  itself 
conveys)  was,  to  secure  the  co  operation  of  France  in  time  to  enable 
its  action  to  appear  nearly  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer,  but  shall  expect  one  by 
return  courier.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  suggestions  will 
be  complied  with  to  their  full  extent.  The  light  in  which  France 
looks  upon  the  English  operations  in  Mosquito  is  shown  in  a  letter 
from  the  French  consul,  addressed  to  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 
I  have  not  written  to  Mr.  Poussin,  as  proposed  in  my  letter  to  the 
French  consul,  not  doubting  that  the  department  will  communicate 
with  him  if  deemed  proper. 

Upon  the  12th  of  August  I  addressed  a  letter,  (H,)  and  have 
since  forwarded  a  duplicate,  to  the  commander  of  the  American 
squadron  on  the  Pacific.  I  was  induced  to  take  this  step,  not  so 
much  for  the  specific  reasons  set  forth  in  the  letter,  as  with  the 
design  of  preventing  the  contemplated  further  encroachments  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  western  coast  of  Honduras.  The  simple 
presence  of  an  American  armed  vessel  would  go  far  to  disconcert 
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her  plans,  for  she  has  hitherto  relied  much  upon  the  supposed  in- 
difference of  nations  *  *  *  whose  opposition  she  might  not 
wish  to  encounter.  Honduras,  in  common  with  the  other  Central 
American  States,  it  is  alleged  owes  certain  debts  to  British  subjects, 
contracted  wholly  or  in  great  part  under  the  old  federation.  The 
amount  is  some  $300,000  ;  and  *  *  *  this  indebtedness  is  made 
the  pretext  for  whatever  high-handed  measure  she  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  adopt.  Our  recent  acquisitions  on  the  Pacific,  the  open- 
ing of  a  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  proposed  canal 
across  Nicaragua,  have  made  her  dread  American  preponderance  on 
the  Pacific.  In  pursuance  of  her  settled  policy,  she  has  therefore  de- 
termined to  get  possession  ol  some  commanding  point,  which  shall  en- 
able her  to  hold  a  check  upon,  if  not  prevent,  this  ascendency.  Now, 
upon  the  whole  western  coast  of  North  America  there  is  no  point  so 
admirably  adapted  for  these  purposes  as  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Fonseca  or 
Conchagua.  In  the  **  Observations  upon  the  Nicaragua  ship- canal  route  ^^ 
which  1  forward  with  this  despatch,  1  have  explained  the  position, 
extent,  &c.,  of  this  magnificent  bay  ;  and  to  this  I  beg  to  call  the 
special  attention  of  the  department.  Second  only  to  San  Francisco  in 
natural  advantages,  it  must  be,  if  a  canal  is  opened  across  the  con- 
tinent, vastly  more  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Here  all 
the  fleets  of  the  world  may  anchor  in  security,  and  have  at  hand  all 
the  means  of  refitting  and  victualing,  besides  being  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  in  respect  to  all  the  great  centres  of  trade  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  This  grand  bay  is  commanded  by  an  island,  of 
large  extent  and  great  beauty,  called  the  Tigre,  belonging  to  Hon- 
duras, upon  which  is  situated  the  free  port  ol  Amapala,  which  is 
every  day  increasing  in  importanee.  This  island  is,  then,  as  may 
be  supposed,  an  object  of  much  interest  to  Great  Britain,  and  she 
has  determined  to  possess  herself  of  it.  For  this  purpose  the  naval 
force  to  which  I  have  elsewhere  alluded,  and  which  is  daily  ex- 
pected here,  has  been  sent;  and,  meantime,  attempts  are  on  foot  to 
induce  Honduras  to  make  a  cession  of  the  island  in  payment  of  her 
debts.  This  she  cannot  do  without  involving  herself  in  hostilities 
with  her  more  powerful  neighbors,  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua ; 
both  ot  w  hich  States  not  only  have  ports  on  the  gulf,  but  are  at  the 
mercy  of  any  great  power  which  may  hold  it.  The  result  is,  there- 
fore, far  from  doubtful.  Unless  there  is  some  speedy  and  efficient 
intervention,  the  island  will  certainly  be  seized  by  way  of  indem- 
nity, and  become,  upon  the  western  coast,  what  Jamaica  and  Raatan 
are  upon  the  eastern.     My  information  upon  these  points,  unfortu- 
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nately,  admits  of  no  doubt.     In  fact,  in  Costa  Rica,  where  it  is  safe 
to  do  so,  no  disguise  is  attempted, and  the  design  is  openly  avowed; 
even  here  it  is  but  poorly  concealed.     Feeling  sure  that  the  United 
States  cannot  look  with  indifference  upon  a  proceeding  so  flagrant 
and  which  is  certain  to  affect  her  interests  in  a  very  serious  manner, 
I  have  ventured  upon  a  step  which,  it  is  possible,  may  not  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  department,  but  upon  which  I  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  ask  its  advice.  No  sooner  did  I  find  myself  in  pos- 
session of  information  of  an  authentic  character,  to  the  effect  above  in- 
dicated, than  I  despatched  a  special  courier  to  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  State  of  Honduras,  with  the  accompanying  letter,  (I,)  addressed 
to  the  chief  of  the  State.     I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer,  for  the 
way  is  long  and  difficult;  but  I  expect  one  daily.     I  think  my  sug- 
gestions  will   be  followed ;    and  that,  notwithstanding   the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Hise,  a  commissioner  will  be  sent  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  my  note.     It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  pointed 
out  the  precise  means  which  I  conceive  proper  to  effect  the  objects 
desired,  deeming  it  most  prudent  to  speak  in  general  terms.     The 
most  feasible  method  which  occurs  to  me  is  to  procure  the  cession 
of  the  island  to  the  United  States,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  perhaps 
its  absolute  purchase  by  the  United  States.     Either  mode  of  keep- 
ing it  out  of  British  hands  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  other  States, 
and  the  latter  would  relieve  the  State  of  Honduras  from  further 
persecutions.     There  is,  I  am  aware,  no  precedent  in  the  history  of 
our  foreign  relations  for  a  proceeding  precisely  of  this  character ; 
and  it  could  be  supported  only  on  the  broad  grounds  of  national  in- 
terest and  the  general  welfare — pleas  practically  competent  to  war- 
rant the  purchase  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  purchase  of  California,  and  the  extension  of  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  over  the  isthmus  of  Panama.     In  case  the  commis- 
sioner arrives  in  time,  I  shall  make  some  conditional  arrangements, 
probably,  for  its  purchase,  referring  the  matter  for  final  settlement 
to  Washington ;  but  meantime,  if  necessary,  planting  the  American 
ilag  upon  the  Tigre,  and  forbidding  the  touch  of  a  hostile  foot  upon 
its  soil.     I  shall  do  this,  assuring  the  government  of  Honduras  that 
I  am  wholly  uninstructed  upon  the  matter,  and  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding may  be  disclaimed  by  my  government.     There  are,  how- 
ever, so  many  contingencies  involved,  that  it  is  likely  I  may  have  no 
occasion  to  act  in  the  matter. 

Appended  (K)  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
States  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  San  Salvador.  The  movements 
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here  in  respect  to  a  canal,  &c.,  have  already  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing forward  adventurers,  who  promise  great  things  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated people,  provided  the)'  shall  receive  certain  exclusive  grants 
and  privileges.  Anxious  that  all  legitimate  avenues  of  industry  and 
trade  shall  be  left  open  to  competition,  I  have  not  only  refused  to 
lend  my  countenance  to  any  of  these  schemes,  but  have  advised  the 
respective  governments  against  them.  It  is  probable  the  depart- 
ment may  be  annoyed  with  complaints  from  dis^ippointed  adven- 
turers. 

Reserving  my  observations  upon  the  nature  and  practicability  of 
the  proposed  canal  route,  and  upon  collateral  subjects,  for  another 
communication, 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  &c., 

E.  GEO.  SQUIER. 


[InclosureB  I.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 

Guatemala,  January  12,  1849. 

Sir  :  Two  letters  were  placed  in  my  hinds  on  the  loth  instant,  from  your 
excellency,  one  dated  the  2 2d,  the  other  the  24th  of  December  past. 

Be  pleased,  sir,  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  sentiments  of  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  friendship  towards  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  entertained  by  you,  and  no  doubt  by  your  government,  and  which  you 
have  so  beautifully  expressed  in  those  letters.  As  an  American  citizen,  and  as 
her  diplomatic  representative  in  Central  America,  I  am  pleased  and  gratified  to 
find  that  the  high  character  of  my  government  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  other » 
republics  of  North  America. 

The  important  subjects  referred  to  in  your  letters  have  been  considered  with 
attention  by  the  United  States,  and  I  have  been  instructed  fully  thereupon.  I  have 
the  honor  to  announce  officially  to  you,  and  through  you  to  your  government, 
my  present  residence  in  this  city  as  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States.  I  re- 
spectfully request  your  government  to  appoint  and  despatch  to  this  city  a  com- 
missioner, invested  with  full  and  ample  powers  to  negotiate  and  treat  upon  the 
very  important  affairs  referred  to  in  your  two  letters  above  named.  And  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  receive  such  commissioner  with  much  pleasure  and  due  respect, 
and  will  enter  upon  the  negotiation  of  the  highly  important  interests  alladed 
to  above,  and  conclude  with  your  government  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, in  which,  also,  stipulations  and  terms  of  agreenent  upon  other 
subjects  of  the  deepest  and  highest  interest  to  the  two  countries,  and  to  -the 
world  in  general,  may  be  inserted  and  concluded. 
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I  am  instructed  to  make  my  permanent  residence  in  this  city,  and  if  n^o- 
tiations  are  carried  on  and  treaties  made  with  the  other  States  of  Central 
America,  it  must  be  by,  and  through,  the  medium  of  commissioners  sent  by 
those  States,  (with  full  powers  and  instructions, )  to  meet  and  confer  with  me 
in  this  city.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  in  my  present  condition 
as  to  health,  it  is  not,  and,  I  think,  will  not  be,  convenient  or  practicable  for 
me  to  visit  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  and  I  am  not 
instructed  to  do  so  by  my  government  Yet  negotiations  can  be  carried  on, 
and  treaties  made,  with  commissioners  sent  by  those  States  to  this  city. 

I  learn  from  your  letter  of  the  2  2d  December,  that  your  government  has 
despatched  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Washington  city,  our  capital,  with  full  in- 
structions. Such  being  the  case,  negotiations  with  your  State  may  be  carried 
on  at  that  capital.  Yet,  for  fear  of  failure  in  negotiations  there,  would  it  not 
be  prudent,  by  means  of  a  commissioner  from  your  government,  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  and  conclude  a  treaty  at  this  city  ?  This  is  for  the  consideration 
of  your  government 

In  the  mean  time,  1  say  to  you,  that  the  United  States  hopes  and  desires 
that  the  State  of  Nicaragua  will  stand  firmly  on  her  rights,  and  that  she 
may  not,  for  a  moment,  consent  to  yield  to  the  diplomatic  arts  that  may 
be  practised,  or  the  threats  of  hostility  which  may  be  uttered  by  Great 
Britain,  a  single  foot  of  her  rights  of  territory  and  dominion  in  and  upK)n 
the  Mosquito  coast  and  country,  and  over  the  rivers  and  port  of  San  Juan 
de  Nicaragua,  or  to  any  of  her  rivers  or  ports  on  the  coasts  either  of  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  seas. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  Sec. , 

ELIJAH  HISE. 

His  Excellency  S.  Salinas, 

Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

of  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 


[INCLOSURE  B  2.] 

Guatemala,  February  14,  1849. 

Sir  :  I  received  your  letters  dated  the  2  2d  and  24th  of  December,  1848, 
to  which  I  replied  by  my  note  dated  the  12th  of  January,  1849.  ^^  ^is 
answer,  after  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  sentiments  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship manifested  by  your  government  for  the  United  States,  and  after  an- 
nouncing to  your  excellency  formally  and  official ly  the  fact  of  my  resi- 
dence in  this  city  as  charg6  d'afifaires  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
this  country,  the  suggestion   is  made   as  to  the   propriety  of  negotiating  a 
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treaty  between  my  government  and  yours  by  means  of  a  commissioner 
despatched  to  this,  where  I  am  instructed  to  reside. 

For  fear  my  letter  may  not  have  reached  your  excellency,  I  send  a  copy 
thereof  enclosed  herein. 

If  your  government  wishes  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  as  indicated  in  my  note,  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  com- 
missioner with  full  powers  should  be  sent  to  this  city  without  delay^  as  my 
residence  here  will  be  shorty  for  I  design  to  start  on  my  return  to  the 
United  States  in  a  few  months,  and  what  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly, 
inasmuch  as  my  limited  time  will  not  admit  of  procrastination. 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect,  I  am,  Ac. , 

ELIJAH  HISE. 
His  Excellency  S.  Salinaz,  &c,  &c.,  &c. 


[INCLOSURE  B  3.] 

Guatemala,  April  22,  1849. 

Sir:  Your  letters  of  the  date  of  the  7th  of  April  (instant)  and  a  copy  of 
the  contract  with  the  New  York  company  upon  the  subject  of  an  oceanic 
communication,  by  means  of  canals  and  roads  through  your  State,  have  this 
day  been  delivered  to  me  by  your  courier. 

The  company  with  whom  this  contract  has  been  made  have  no  athor- 
ity  to  bind  or  pledge  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  any  way 
whatever;  and  inasmuch  as  my  government  is  no  party  to  said  contract, 
and  inasmuch  as  no  kind  of  right,  privilege,  or  equivalent  is  therein 
secured  to  the  United  States,  I  say  to  you,  therefore,  that  the  said  com- 
pany cannot  influence  or  induce  the  United  States  to  make  such  treaty  of 
alliance  and  protection  as  it  is  contemplated  in  said  contract  I  think  the 
said  contract  is  injudicious  and  premature.  You  should  have  sent  me  a 
commissioner  with  full  powers,  and  without  delay:  you  should  treat  only 
with  the  authorized  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  with  mere  adventurers,  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  and  who  have  no 
authority  from  my  government  I  am  yet  in  this  city,  and  will  remain 
here  long  enough  to  receive  your  answer  to  this  letter,  if  such  answer  is 
written  and  sent  to  me  without  delay.  Immediate  and  prompt  action  is 
altogether  important  I  am  fully  instructed  and  prepared  to  offer  to  Nica- 
ragua a  treaty  of  alliance  and  protection,  with  such  provisions  as  will  most 
surely  promote  the  grandeur,  power,  and  wealth,  as  well  as  the  security 
of  your  country.  Such  treaty  can  be  made  here  immediately,  without 
delay  or  loss  of  time,  and  I   can  take  such  treaty,  when   concluded,  with 
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me  to  the  United  States,  and  procure  its  immediate  ratification  beyond  a 
doubt  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  or  pmdent  to  send  a  commissioner  to 
Washington,  when  a  treaty  can  be  forthwith  concluded  here  at  much  less 
expense,  and  in  much  quicker  time. 

I  have  concluded  a  treaty  with  Guatemala;  and  inasmuch  as  the  other 
States  of  Central  America  have  most  negligently  failed  to  comply  with  my 
requests,  and  their  promises  to  send  commissioners  here  to  this  city  to 
treat  with  me,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  remain  in  this  country  any 
longer,  unless  I  could  rely  with  some  faith  and  certainty  upon  the  promise 
you  have  given  me  to  send  me  a  commissioner  f<Mthwith.  I  will  wait 
here  until  I  shall  hear  again  from  your  excellency.  I  most  earnestly  and 
respectfully  again  urge  and  solicit  your  excellency  to  insist  upon  your 
government  to  send  me  a  commissioner  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  con> 
elude  one  of  the  most  important  treaties  that  was  ever  before  negotiated, 
when  all  its  effects  are  duly  considered.  We  should  conclude  this  treaty 
here  in  this  city;  because,  ist  It  can  be  done  at  less  expense  to  both  gov- 
ernments than  to  transfer  the  n^otiations  to  Washington;  2d.  It  can  be 
done  more  advisedly,  being  near  the  scene  of  action;  3d.  It  can  be  done 
much  sooner,  and  time  is  of  incalculable  importance  in  this  grave  affair;  and, 
4th.  Such  treaty  may  thus  much  sooner  receive  its  ratification  from 
boih  governments.  Let  me  again  conjure  your  excellency's  government  to  send 
me  a  commissioner  with  full  powers  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  I  hope  every- 
thing which  your  government  may  desire  in  the  premises  may  be  fully  realized. 
With  a  passport,  commissioner  may,  without  doubt,  safely  travel  to  this  city,  as 
travellers  are  arriving  and  departing  constantly  without  molestation.  Be  pleased, 
your  excellency,  to  answer  me  without  delay,  and  that  the  man  who  bears  your 
answer  be  the  commissioner,  with  the  requisite  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

With  the  highest  respect,  &c., 


ELIJAH  HISE. 


His  Excellency  S.  Salinas,  &c,  &c.,  &c. 


flNCLOSURE  B  4.] 

Office  of  the  Unftko  States  Legation, 

Guatemala,  June  20,  1849. 

Sir:  I  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  in  which  you  inform  me 
of  the  expected  arrival  of  Mr.  Squier  on  a  mission  from  the  United  States 
to  Nicaragua.  I  had  already  made  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  through  the 
charg^  d'affaires,  Sefior  Buena  Selva,  when  your  letter  arrived.  It  is  a  mosi 
imporiani  treaty,   and   the  most  advantageous  treaty  in  its  terms  and   pro- 
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visions  that  human  ingenuUy  can  devise  for  the  promotion  of  the  views 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua;  and 
also  for  the  promotion  of  the  grand  design  intended  of  opening  an 
oceanic  comroanication,  this  treaty  secures  everything  on  terms  the  most  favor- 
able. If  Mr.  Sqnier  comes  to  Leon,  inform  him  of  this  treaty;  let  him  demand 
its  production,  and  let  it  be  examined  by  him  carefully,  and  let  him  insist  on 
its  ratification,  if  approved;  at  lea^t  hear  from  the  United  States  on  the  subject. 
Nicaragua  may  suppress  and  hold  back  this  treaty  in  reserve  to  see  if  she  can 
procure  more  favorable  terms  from  Mr.  Squier;  but  this  treaty  will  surely  be 
ratified  by  Nicaragua,  rather  than  give  up  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  if 
it  is  insisted  on. 

Respectfully,  your  servant, 

ELIJAH  HISE. 

Joseph  W.  Livingston, 

United  States  Consul  at  Leon. 


[INCLOSURE  C  I.] 

Lbon  de  Nicaragua,  July  9,  1849. 

Sir:  As  the  representative  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  in  this 
State,  it  befalls  my  duty  to  wait  upon  you  with  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hilano  Gaussen,  a  British  subject  resident  in  Grenada,  with  reference 
to  a  communication  made  public  by  General  Muiioz,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  arms  of  this  State,  alluding  to  British  subjects  as  the  cause  of  the  present 
revolution  of  the  country.  Expressions  of  such  a  criminal  nature  from  a  public 
person  representing  the  Nicaraguan  government  in  those  departments  cannot 
but  be  injurious  to  British  interests,  and  conducive  in  placing  their  lives  and 
property  in  most  imminent  jeopardy  at  so  critical  a  time.  I  consequently  feel 
persuaded  you  will  not  hesitate,  in  reply,  [to  refer]  to  your  secretary, — Marriott 
Esq. ,  who  possesses  the  Spanish  language  corroborating  in  part  or  in  whole  (as  the 
case  may  rest  within  the  scope  of  his  memory)  the  matter  contained  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  said  letter,  and  that  you  may  possibly  make  known  to  the 
Supreme  Director  of  the  State  the  impropriety  of  such  assertions. 

Your  present  position  with  the  government  as  minister  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  which  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  is  on  the  most  amicable 
footing,  induces  me  to  conceive  that  your  making  known  this  grievance  to  the 
government  would  tend  very  materially  to  change  the  conduct  of  its  public 
officials  until  I  am  able  to  make  known  the  case  and  circumstances  to  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  consul-general  at  Guatemala,  assuring  you,  as  I  do,  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  there  does  not  exist  the  slightest  foundation  of  implication 
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towards  British  subjects  in  sach  statements,  of  late  too  often  made  use  of,  di- 
rectly or  otherwise. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac, 

THOMAS  MANNING, 

Acting  British  Vice  Counsel. 
Hon.  £.  George  Squier, 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  Government 

to  Central  America,  Leon. 

[INCLOSURE  C  2.] 

Grenada,  July  2,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  I  think  it  my  duty,  as  a  British  subject,  to  inform  you  of  a  small 
occurrence  of  yesterday.  I  was  at  General  Munoz's  place  when  the  American 
minister  (Mr.  Squier)  came  in,  with  hii  secretary,  to  felicitate  the  General's 
arrival,  who,  after  having  thanked  him,  stated  ihat  he  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Squier 
should  arrive  at  a  moment  that  the  State  was  rather  in  disorder;  but  the  present 
/action  was  all  made  up  by  the  English  in  this  State — men  who  had  views  to  see 
the  State  ruined,  and  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  spilled.  This  was  said  in  a 
public  place,  where  there  were  at  least  seventy  persons  of  different  classes. 

I  think  It  will  be  quite  necessary  to  stop  these  sayings,  so  often  repeated, 
and,  which  will  at  last  cause  an  excitement  of  the  inhabitants  against  British 
subjects  in  this  State,  which  may  cause  disastrous  results. 

I  remain,  &c., 

H.  GAUSSEN. 
Thomas  Manning,  Esq. 


[Inclosure  C  3.] 

United  States  Legation,  Leon  de  Nicaragua, 

July  10,  1849. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instant,  covering  the  copy  of  another  from  a  gentleman  of  Grenada,  relating  to 
remarks  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  General  Munoz,  chief  of  the  army  of  the 
State,  in  an  interview  between  that  officer  and  myself,  at  Grenada,  on  the  i8th 
ultimo.  That  interview  was  entirely  unofficial,  and  the  conversation  upon  both 
sides  consisted  in  an  expression  of  personal  sentiments  and  opinions.  Whether 
they  were  well-founded  or  properly  entertained,  I  conceive  to  be,  as  was  also 
their  expression,  entirely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  and  responsibility.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  wanting  in  respect  to  you,  person- 
ally or  officially,  in  saying  that  this  legation  must  decline  making  any  further 
communication  on  the  subject  of  your  note. 

I  am,  &c., '  E.  GEO.  SQUIER. 

Thomas  Manning,  Esq., 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Vice  Consul. 
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[INCLOSURE  E.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Leon  de  Nicaragua,  Augast  i,  1849. 

Sir  :  Understanding  that  an  attempt  is  aboat  to  be  made  to  effect,  throagh 
commissioners  specially  empowered  f^r  that  purpose,  a  more  complete  and  effi- 
cient union  between  the  States  of  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  sincere  hope  that  such  attempts  may  prove 
successful.  It  is  the  desire  of  my  government  that  some  consolidation  of  these 
States  may  be  effected,  believing,  as  it  does,  that  their  general  interests  will  thus 
be  promoted,  and  that  they  will  be  better  enabled  to  resist  the  encroach  men  ts, 
and  thwart  the  designs  of  foreign  and  unfriendly  powers. 

The  exterior  policy  of  these  three  States  has  always  been  very  nearly 
the  same ;  and  if  some  arrangement,  simple  and  explicit  in  its  details, 
could  be  made,  by  which  the  foreign  affairs  of  all  might  be  conducted 
jointly,  I  am  convinced  that  greater  benefits  would  accrue  to  each  than 
can  be  hoped  for  under  present  circumstances.  The  moral  force  of  such 
joint  action  would  be  great,  and,  if  sustained  by  an  alliance  at  all  times 
defensive,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  offensive,  would  put  an  effectual 
check  upon  future  aggressions  upon  the  rights  and  territories  of  these  States.  A 
union  for  such  purpose  might  be  effected  without  a  surrender  of  any  of  the 
sovereign  rights  or  powers  of  interior  regulations  pertaining  to  the  respective 
States,  and  without  involving  them  in  new  expenditure. 

Should  the  State  of  San  Salvador  conclude  to  name  a  commissioner  for  the 
above  purpose,  it  may  facilitate  the  objects  of  my  mission  if  he  should  be  em- 
powered to  negotiate  with  m3rself  a  treaty  of  concord  and  commerce  between 
San  Salvador  and  the  United  States.  It  is  my  design  to  visit  San  Salvador  for 
this  express  purpose,  but  other  duties  may  delay  this  visit  for  a  considerable 
period. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,, 

E.  GEO.  SQUIER. 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 

of  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador. 


[iNCLOSURE  F.] 

United  States  Legation, 
Leon  de  Nicaragua,  August  12,  1849. 

Sir:  The  perfect  understanding  and  good  correspondence  which  exists  be-' 
tween  my  government  and  that  of  France,  induces  me  to  address  you  upon  a 
subject  of  interest  to  both  countries,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  immediate 
attention.     You  are  well  aware  that  many  attempts  have  been  made,  in  years 
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past,  to  devise  some  means  for  the  opening  of  a  ship-canal  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans ;  but  for  variety  of  reasons  all  have  proved  un- 
saccessfal.  In  fact,  none  of  these  attempts  were  made  under  circumstances  which 
justified  the  remotest  hope  of  success.  A  work  of  such  magnitude,  in  a  foreign 
country  little  known,  ^d  distracted  by  civil  commotions,  could  not  be  seriously 
undertaken,  except  under  the  most  favorable  conjunction  of  circumstances,  and 
under  the  most  solemn  guarantees  from  one  or  more  of  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  the  globe.  Such  a  conjunction  of  circumstances  has  occurred,  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  for  reasons  which  you  can  well  under- 
stand, has  become  sufficiently  interested  in  the  construction  of  this  work  to 
extend  the  necessary  guarantees  to  those  who  shall  undertake  it.  An  American 
company,  having  the  full  confidence  of  their  government,  and  composed  of 
the  largest  capitalists  of  the  continent,  have  obtained  from  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  a  most  favorable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reciprocally  just  contract 
for  the  construction  of  this  canal.  I  have  also  on  behalf  of  my  government 
pledged  the  kith  of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  this  company  in  all 
its  rights,  and  under  the  same  authority  have  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Nica- 
ragua over  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  guaranty  the  neutrality  of  the  same.  This 
protection  and  guarantee  is  no  less  against  domestic  than  foreign  disturbance 
and  invasion.  This  intervention  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  from  no 
selfish  considerations ;  it  has  not  exacted,  therefore,  any  exclusive  privileges ; 
but  has  been  actuated  only  by  a  sentiment  of  the  highest  philanthropy,  and  de- 
sire to  insure  the  construction  of  a  work  which  shall  confer  upon  mankind  the 
greatest  benefits.  Any  advantages  which  shall  accrue  to  American  citizens  over 
those  of  other  nations,  can  only  result  from  their  superior  enterprise,  sagacity, 
and  industry. 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  contract  and  treaty  that  the  canal,  when  constructed, 
shall  be  free  to  the  citizens  of  all  nations,  on  the  same  terms  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  sole  proviso  that  such  nations  shall  first  enter  into  the 
same  treaty  stipulations  and  guarantees  respecting  such  canal  as  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States.  What  those  stipulations  and  guarantees  are,  I 
have  already  indicated. 

Although  matters  of  this  kind  are  usually  kept  secret  by  the  contracting 
parties  until  they  have  been  fully  perfected;  still,  as  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  as  open  and  frank  as  it  is  honest  and  sincere,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
advising  you  of  what  is  transpiring,  in  the  hope  that,  if  you  should  feel  yourself 
authorized  to  do  so,  you  may  take  immediate  measures  to  place  France  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  United  States.  I  will  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  do 
more  than  to  suggest,  if  you  should  not  consider  yourself  able  to  act  definitively 
>  in  the  matter,  that  you  will  communicate  with  your  government,  and  solicit  its 
early  attention  to  the  subject.  I  shall  address  my  friend  Mr.  Poussin,  French 
minister  in  the  United  States,  to  the  same  effect;  but  it  is  probable  that  con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before  I  shall  be  able  to  communicate  with  him,  in 
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consequence  of  the  difficaltv  of  forwarding  letters  and  despatches  from  this 
point. 

There  is  another  reason,  which  no  doubt  will  occur  to  you  at  once,  why  it 
is  desirable  that  no  delay  should  arise  in  perfecting  the  arrangements  which  I 
have,  perhaps  too  sanguinely^  indulged  the  hope  might  be  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  republic,  in  regard  to  the  important  matter  above  referred 
to.  To  the  pretensions  which  Great  Britain  has  set  op  on  what  is  de- 
nominated the  ''Mosquito  coast,"  pursuing  the  grasping  policy  which 
led  her  to  seize  upon  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Isles^  and  which 
has  governed  all  her  operations  in  the  East  Indies,  she  has,  upon  the  flimsiest 
pretexts,  possessed  herself  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  commanding  this  isthmus, 
relying  upon  the  feebleness  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  supposed  indifference  of  other 
nations,  for  impunity  in  the  perpetration  of  this  grand  felony.  The  farce  of 
erecting  a  miserable  tribe  of  degraded  Indians  and  samboes  into  a  nation  worthy 
of  the  allimce  and  special  protection  of  Great  Britain,  is  as  clumsy  and  ridicu- 
lous as  the  encroachments  and  aggressions  which  have  been  made  under  its 
cover  are  disgraceful.  She  must  be  fast  relapsing  into  senility  if  she  deludes 
herself  with  the  belief  that  the  nations  of  the  globe,  interested  in  the  free  transit 
of  this  isthmus,  will  allow  it  to  be  interrupted  or  in  any  way  restricted  by  the 
pretensions  which  she  has  set  up. 

I  believe  that  France  must  view  the  seizure  of  San  Juan  in  the  same  light; 
and  if  so,  her  recognition,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States,  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Nicaragua  over  the  route  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  her  guarantees  of 
protection  to  the  same  upon  the  broad  principle  of  equal  rights  and  perfect 
reciprocity,  must  prove  an  efficient  warning  to  Great  Britain  to  quietly  relin- 
quish her  ill-gotten  possessions.  Other  nations  stand  ready  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  United  States  in  this  matter;  but  I  regard  the  intervention  of  France  as  of 
first  importance.  Who  shall  dare  to  dispute  the  will  of  the  first  two  republics 
of  the  globe,  when  it  is  exercised  in  behalf  of  justice  and  the  general  good  of 
mankind  ? 

I  have,  sir,  written  to  you  without  reserve,  knowing  that  my  confi- 
dence will  not  be  misplaced,  and  that  my  motives  and  the  policy  of  my  gov- 
ernment will  be  properly  appreciated.  I  need  not  add  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  your  views  upon  the  matters  herein  referred  to,  if  practicable,  by  re- 
turn courier. 

Hoping,  sir,  to  have  the  pleasure  at  an  early  day  of  presenting  my  respects 
to  you  in  person,  I  am,  &c, , 

E.  G.  SQUIER, 

To  the  Consul  General 

of  the  Republic  of  France  in  Central  America. 
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[INCLOSURE   H.] 

Leon  dr  Nicaragua,  Augast  13,  1849. 

§ir:  As  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, I  have  made  a  treaty  with  the  government  of  Nicaragua  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  American  interests,  and  of  great  general  interest  as  relating 
to  the  opening  of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
This  route,  suffice  it  to  say,  is  now  in  American  hands,  and,  as  you 
have  perhaps  been  already  advised,  it  is  the  determination  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  defend  it  from  all  encroachments  and  invasions,  from  whatever 
quarter  the  same  may  proceed.  You  can  well  understand  that  these  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  United  Sutes  have  been  opposed  by  the  whole  weight 
of  English  influence,  and  no  expedient  will  be  neglected  by  the  English  repre- 
sentatives here  to  embarrass  us  in  our  new  relations. 

You  are  well  aware  that,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  (but  relying  for 
impunity  in  their  acts  upon  the  weakness  of  the  Central  American  States) 
they  have  kept  the  west  coast  from  Punta  Arenas  to  Istapa  in  constant 
alarm.  The  alleged  debts  due  to  British  subjects,  from  the  old  confederation 
and  from  the  individual  States,  have  furnished  them  with  an  abundance  of  pre- 
texts for  blockades  and  consequent  exactions,  much  to  the  injury  of  our  trade 
and  commerce,  as  well  as  that  of  other  nations;  and,  now  smarting  under  a 
consciousness  that  their  influence  here  is  nearly  at  an  end,  vexed  that  the  Cen- 
tral American  States  have  exhibited  so  marked  confidence  in  the  United  States 
and  entered  into  so  close  relations  with  them,  they  are  alarmed  lest  they  shall  be 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  port  of  San  Juan,  and  their  ill-gotten  possessions  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  English  will  seize  every  opportunity  to  visit  their  ven- 
geance upon  the  republics  and  embarrass  our  relations  with  them.  I  have 
means  of  knowing  that  the  port  of  Realejo  will,  at  an  early  day,  be  visited  with 
one  of  those  blockades  which  have  been  of  so  frequent  occurrence  on  this  coast, 
and  which  have  never  been  preceded  by  any  declaration  of  war,  or  any  other 
notice  whatever.  Now  as  this  port  is  one  at  which  our  steamers  on  the  Pacific 
propose  soon  to  stop  regularly  for  their  supply  of  provisions,  and  as  American 
vessels  often  call  there  in  the  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  trade,  we  cannot  allow 
it  to  be  obstructed  by  any  petty  naval  force  which  the  caprice  of  the  British 
officials  in  this  quarter  may  choose  to  place  before  it.  The  blockading  forces 
before  the  port  of  Union  in  1847  consisted  of  a  launch  with  iwehe  men,  but  the 
contemplated  blackade  here  will  probably  be  more  imposing. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  inform  you  of  these  circumstances,  and  to  suggest 
that  if  it  should  not  conflict  with  your  instructions,  or  be  in  opposition  to  your 
own  good  judgment,  it  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States  here, 
which  are  now  of  the  highest  importance,  if  one  or  more  vessels  of  the  Pacific 
squadron  could  touch  at  Realejo  from  time  to  time,  and  remain  so  long  as 
might  be  deemed  proper.  The  port  is  healthful,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
cheap  and  abundant.     The  people  also  are  ready  to  receive  all  Americans  with 
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open  arms  and  with  the  greatest  hospitility.  You  will  see  some  evidences  of 
this  in  the  official  papers  of  this  State,  which  I  enclose  herewith. 

A  British  war  steamer  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Time  will 
disclose  its  objects.  In  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  our  interests,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  your  co-operation  in  maintaining  them. 

I  have  advised  the  government  at  home  of  what  is  transpiring  here,  and, 
knowing  as  I  do  what  its  intentions  are,  I  am  certain  that  as  soon  as  communi- 
cations can  reach  you,  you  will  be  instructed  to  give  special  attention  to 
this  portion  of  the  American  coast.  The  delay  which  must,  however,  at- 
tend the  despatch  of  advices,  and  the  necessity  for  prompt  action,  has  in- 
duced me  to  address  you  thus  freely,  feeling  assured  that  you  will  take  such 
action  as  you  may  deem  proper  under  the  circumstances. 

lam,  &c.,  E.  GEO.  SQUIER. 

To  the  Commander  of  the  United  States  Squadron 

on  the  western  coast  of  America* 


[inclosure  j.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
Leon,  August  i6,  1849. 

Sir:  Under  date  of  August  first  I  had  the  honor  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Honduras^  in  which  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  commissioner  might  be  appointed  to' settle  with  me  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  between  Honduras  and  the  United  States.  Since  the  date  of  that  letter 
I  have  received  information  which  is  conclusive  that  Great  Britain  has  deter- 
mined, in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  led  her  to  seize  upon  the  island  of 
Raatan  and  the  port  of  San  Juan,  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Tigre,  in 
the  gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  pretext  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  is  the 
alleged  indebtedness  of  Honduras  to  England  or  British  subjects.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  your  excellency  is  already  well  informed  of  the  fact  that  a  war 
steamer  and  a  frigate  are  now  on  their  way  for  the  above  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  other  States  of  Central  America,  and  of  ob- 
structing the  construction  of  the  proposed  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  for  which  a  contract  has  already  been  secured  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  under  the  sanction  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  uniformly  been  that 
of  non-interference  in  the  affiairs  of  other  nations,  still  she  has  asserted  and  is 
determined  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  foreign  influence  from 
the  domestic  and  international  concerns  of  the  American  republics.     Nor  will 
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she  consent  to  the  forcible  acquisition,  by  foreign  powers,  of  anj  portion  of 
the  North  American  continent,  by  which  her  interests,  in  common  with  those 
of  her  sister  republics,  are  likely  to  be  endangered.  She  cannot,  therefore, 
permit  the  contemplated  encroachments  of  Great  Britain  in  the  territories  of 
Honduras  to  take  place,  without  making  all  proper  exertions  in  her  power  to 
arrest  them. 

The  danger  which  I  have  pointed  out  is  imminent,  and  threatens  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  not  only  to  Honduras,  but  also  to  San  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua.  The  question  now  arises,  how  can  this  danger  be  arrested  and 
the  selfish  designs  of  Great  Britain  thwarted  ?  The  only  means  which  occur  to 
me  is  the  speedy  adjustment  of  a  treaty  between  Honduras  and  the  United 
States,  the  provisions  of  which  shall  authorize  the  United  States  in  interposing 
its  power  against  the  designs  of  the  English.  But  to  be  effective,  and  to  enable 
me  to  interfere  before  the  contemplated  seizure  shall  take  place,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  treaty  should  be  made  without  delay. 

The  interests  of  my  government  at  this  point  will  not  permit  me  to  leave 
here  for  some  time,  otherwise  I  should  at  once  proceed  to  Honduras.  Under 
the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  only  feasible  mode  of  accomplishing  the  objects 
I  have  indicated,  is  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  commissioner  on  the  part 
of  Honduras  who  shall  have  full  powers  not  only  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  but  to 
take  all  measures,  and  enter  into  all  such  arrangements  as  he  shall  think  proper 
to  secure  the  interests,  integrity  and  safety  of  his  State. 

With  a  commissioner  thus  empowered,  should  he  reach  here  soon,  I  have 
no  doubt  measures  could  be  concerted  which  would  effiectually  thwart  the  de- 
signs of  Great  Britain,  and  put  the  relations  between  Honduras  and  the  United 
States  upon  a  footing  of  reciprocal  advantage. 

I  am  sure  your  excellency  fully  appreciates  the  exigency  which  calls 
forth  this  communication,  and  that  you  will  take  such  measures  as  you 
think  it  may  require.  Should  the  suggestions  which  I  have  made  meet 
your  approval,  I  trust  there  may  be  no  delay  in  carrying  them  into 
effect;  the  loss  of  a  day  may  destroy  the  only  remaining  hope  of  frustrating 
the  plans  of  the  English.  You  may  be  assured  that  I  would  not  address  you 
with  so  much  urgency  if  my  information  upon  this  point  was  not  conclusive 
and  authentic. 

I  shall  despatch  this  letter  by  special  courier,  whose  return  with  your  reply 
I  shall  await  with  the  utmost  impatience. 

Meantime,  b^;ging  your  excellency  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration  and  regard, 

I  am,  sir,  See, 

K  GEO.  SQUIER. 
To  the  Director  of  the  State  of  Honduras. 
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[INCLOSURE   K.l 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Leon,  August  15,  1849. 

Sir:  The  probable  speedy  opening  of  a  canal  or  other  communication 
across  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua  will,  without  doubt,  bring  before  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  a  swarm  of  adventurers  with  applications  for 
exclusive  grants  and  special  privileges  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  of  sound  policy  that  no  exclu- 
sive grants  should  be  made  for  any  purpose,  except  in  cases  where  the 
magnitude  of  the  thing  undertaken  requires  some  such  encouragement, 
in  order  to  its  execution;  or,  when  its  probable  general  advantages  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  individual  rights  which  are  in- 
volved in  every  exclusive  grant  In  case  the  projected  canal  is  com- 
menced, enterprising  men  and  capitalists  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
circumstance  to  engage  in  those  branches  of  industry  which  may  be  prosecuted 
here  with  profit,  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  retard  their  enterprise  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  than  the  fact  of  their  exclusion  in  any  department 
of  trade  or  industry.  No  legitimate  field  of  enterprise  (such  is  the  mental  and 
physical  activity  of  the  world  at  this  time)  will  long  be  neglected,  and  the  ben- 
efits which  follow  from  free  competition  must  accrue  to  the  public  at  large. 
If  it  is  the  desire  of  a  government  to  establish  manufactures,  let  it  invite  their 
commencement  by  bounties;  and,  once  established,  let  them  be  protected  by 
discriminating  duties.  We  have,  in  the  unparalleled  success  of  the  United 
States,  the  amplest  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  this  policy. 

I  hope,  for  the  common  interests  of  the  citizens  of  this,  as  of  my  own  coun- 
try, that  the  government  of  Nicaragua  will  adopt  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  that 
liberal  policy  which  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

I  am,  sir,  dc, 

E.  G.  SQUIER. 

To  the  Director  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

{The  above  letter  and  inclosures  appear  as  Document  18,  Inclosures 
A-K,  in  Special  Message  of  President,  18///  July,  1850,  pp.  1 51-168.] 


47th  Congress,  Ist  Session*  27th  Atsgisst,  }S49. 

Senate  Ex*  Doc*  No.  J94. 

InVoL6. 

(Contract  between  Niearagua  and  the  Ameriean  Atlantic  and  Paeiflc  Ship- 
Canal  Company,  signed  at  Leoa,  August  27, 1849,  containing  the  grant  which 
was  subneqnentlj  accepted  under  Article  Til  of  the  Clayton-Bnlwer  Treaty.) 

The  Supreme  Director  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  and    "  The 
American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship-Canal  Company,'*  composed  of 
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Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Joseph  L.  White,  Nathaniel  H.  Wolfe,  and 
their  associates,  being  always  citizens  of  The  United  States,  desiring 
to  settle  the  terms  of  a  contract  for  facilitating  the  transit  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  by 
means  of  a  ship-canal  or  railroad,  have  appointed  as  Commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Director  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua, 
Messrs.  Hermenegilda  Zepeda  and  Gregoria  Juares,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  said  company  Mr.  David  L.  White,  with  full  powers  to  ar- 
range and  conclude  a  contract  for  the  above-named  purposes  ;  which 
Commissioners  having  exchanged  their  respective  powers,  have 
agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  Articles : 

Art.  I.  The  State  of  Nicaragua  grants  to  the  said  Company  the 
exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  constructing  a  ship-canal  across  its 
territory,  by  a  single  route,  and  at  its  own  expense,  from  the  port  of 
St.  John's  of  Nicaragua,  or  any  other  more  feasible  point  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  port  of  Realejo,  Gulf  of  Amapala,  or  Fonseca,  Tamo- 
rinda,  St,  John's  of  the  South,  or  any  other  point  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  which  the  engineers  of  the  Company  may  decide  upon,  by 
means  of  the  St.  John's  river,  Lake  Nicaragua,  River  Tipitapa, Lake  of 
Leon,  or  any  other  rivers,  lakes,  waters,  and  lands  situated  within  its 
territory,  with  the  object  ot  connecting  the  two  oceans,  and  to  make 
use  of,  for  its  construction  and  navigation,  said  rivers,  lakes,  waters, 
and  lands,  both  public  and  private.  And  the  State  also  grants  to 
the  Company  the  exclusive  right  to  the  administration,  management, 
and  control  of  the  said  canal,  according  to  the  following  Articles; 

n.  The  dimensions  of  the  canal  shall  be  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  passage  of  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  the  point  at  which  it 
shall  terminate  on  the  Pacific,  in  the  event  that  the  engineers  of  the 
Company  shall  decide  upon  two  or  more  points  as  equally  practica- 
ble, shall  be  that  one  most  consistent  with  the  mutual  interests  both 
of  the  State  and  the  Company. 

IIL  The  Company  binds  itself  to  construct,  at  its  own  expense, 
in  the  harbors  at  the  extremities  of  the  route  of  said  canal,  custom- 
house buildings  of  the  necessary  capacity  for  the  use  of  the  State 
and  Company. 

IV.  The  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  herein  granted  to  the 
said  Company  by  the  said  State,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  same  for 
the  fixed  period  of  85  years,  counted  from  the  day  in  which  the  canal 
shall  be  completed  and  put  in  use. 

V.  The  Company  hereby  agrees  to  pay  to  the  said  State  for  the 
said  grant  the  following  sums  of  money,  namely : 
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First.  Ten  thousand  dollars  by  draft  on  the  said  Company  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  soon  as  this  contract  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State. 

Second.  Ten  thousand  dollars  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
this  same  date;  and  10,000  dollars  each  year  thereafter  until  the 
completion  of  the  said  canal;  the  above  suras  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
in  the  city  of  Leon,  or  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  the  State  may 
elect.  Also  the  said  Company  makes  a  free  donation  to  the  said 
State  of  200,000  dollars  of  stock  in  the  enterprise,  which  shall  be  de- 
livered fo  the  State  as  soon  as  the  certificates  of  stock  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Company. 

VI.  Said  State  shall  receive  for  its  proportion  of  the  income  of 
said  canal,  after  the  same  shall  be  put  in  use,  the  following  interests, 
namely  :  for  the  first  20  years,  20  per  cent,  annually  out  of  the  net 
profits,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  interest  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  its  construction  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
25  per  cent,  each  year  thereafter  out  of  said  net  profits,  after  deduct- 
ing the  said  7  per  cent.,  until  the  expiration  of  the  full  period  of  the 
term  hereinabove  granted.  And  the  State  shall  also  receive  10  per 
cent,  out  of  the  net  profits,  without  any  deduction  of  interest,  of  any 
route  which  the  Company  may  establish  between  the  two  oceans, 
whether  it  be  by  railroad,  or  carriage  road,  or  by  any  other  means 
of  communication,  during  the  12  years  herein  granted  for  the  con- 
struction  of  said  canal. 

VII.  The  said  Company  shall  be  bound  to  make  and  present  an 
annual  report  and  account  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  setting 
forth  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  works  of  the  canal ;  which  report  shall  be  certified 
by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Company.  The  State,  however,  shall 
have  the  right,  through  any  Commissioners  which  it  may  appoint 
for  that  purpose,  to  inspect  and  examine  at  any  time  the  books  of 
the  Company,  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  correctness  of  the  said  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

VIII.  It  is  hereby  stipulated  that  the  State  of  Nicaragua  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  stock  in  the  said  canal,  to  the  amount 
of  500,000  dollars,  within  i  year  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of 
this  contract,  which  it  may  distribute,  as  it  may  deem  proper,  among 
any  of  its  native  citizens,  or  the  citizens  of  the  adjoining  States,  upon 
giving  notice  to  the  Company  of  such  intention  through  The  United 
States*  Consul  in  the  city  of  Leon. 

IX.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  said 
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canal  shall  always  be  owned  by  citizens  of  The  United  States;  in 
evidence  of  which  the  stock-books  of  said  Company  shall  always  be 
open  to  inspection  at  the  principal  office  of  the  Company,  wherever 
the  same  may  be  located. 

X.  The  Company  binds  itself  to  commence  the  preliminary  sur- 
veys for  said  works  within  the  period  of  12  months  trom  the  date  of 
the  ratification  of  this  contract,  and  also  to  complete  the  said  canal 
within  12  years  from  the  same  date.  But  if  any  fortuitous  or  un- 
foreseen events,  beyond  the  control  of  the  Company, — as  for  exam- 
ple, earthquakes,  epidemics,  wars,  or  any  other  events  of  this  nature, 
— should  appear  during  the  progress  of  the  work  to  suspend  its 
execution,  the  time  thus  lost  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the 
stipulated  time  above  given  for  its  completion.  In  case  such  event 
should  occur,  the  Company  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  in  connection 
with  the  Company,  upon  the  nature  of  such  event . 

XI.  If  none  of  the  events  which  are  expressed  in  the  preceding 
Article  should  occur,  and  the  work  shall  not  be  completed  within 
the  said  period  of  12  years,  then,  whatever  may  have  been  done 
by  the  Company  to  that  time  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  shall 
be  forfeited  to,  and  become  the  property  of,  the  State  without  any 
indemnity. 

XII.  The  State  gives  to  the  said  Company  the  right  to  take,  free 
of  any  charge  or  indemnity,  any  of  the  public  lands  or  forests 
within  the  State,  all  the  wood,  stone,  lime,  timber,  or  any  other 
materials  which  it  may  require  for  the  construction  and  use  of  said 
canal  and  its  dependencies.  And  the  said  State  hereby  further  gives 
to  the  Company  the  right  to  take  and  make  use  of  such  portions  of 
the  public  lands  as  it  may  require  for  the  establishment  or  erection 
of  houses,  stores,  docks,  wharfs,  stations,  and  all  other  useful  objects 
connected  with  the  works  of  said  canal. 

XIII.  In  case  the  Company  shall  require  any  materials,  such  as 
wood,  lime,  stone,  &c.,  which  may  be  found  in  or  upon  the  lands  of 
particular  individuals,  it  shall  be  obligated  to  pay  for  the  same  at 
such  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Company  and  such 
individuals.  But  all  the  lands  which  may  be  required  for  the 
passage  of  the  canal  in  its  entire  route,  shall  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  and  the  Company  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  indemnity 
for  the  same. 

XIV.  All  the  articles  that  the  Company  may  require,  both  for 
the  surveys  and  explorations,  and  for  the  construction  and  use  of 
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the  works  of  the  canal,  such  as  machines,  instruments,  tools,  &c., 
and  all  other  necessary  materials,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  State 
free  of  duties  of  all  kinds,  and  may  be  discharged  in  any  of  its  har- 
bours, or  at  any  other  point  within  its  territory  that  the  Company 
may  select;  in  this  last  case,  however,  giving  notice  of  such  inten- 
tion to  the  proper  Government  officer.  But  the  Company  shall 
have  no  right  to  introduce  within  the  territory  of  the  State  any 
goods,  merchandize,  or  any  other  articles  ot  commerce  for  sale 
or  exchange  without  paying  the  duties  established  by  law.  And  they 
are  also  prohibited  from  importing  any  articles  or  materials,  which 
may  be  monopolised  or  prohibited  by  the  State,  for  any  purpose, 
except  for  the  use  of  the  works  of  the  canal. 

XV.  The  State  binds  itself  to  facilitate  and  aid  in  every  possible 
way  the  engineers,  contractors,  employ6s,  and  labourers  who  may 
be  employed  in  the  explorations  and  surveys  of  the  route,  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  works  of  the  canal ;  and  to  this  end  stipulates 
that  all  citizens  of  the  country  who  may  be  so  employed  by  the 
Company,  shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  civil  or  military  service 
of  the  State  whatsoever;  but  to  entitle  them,  however,  to  the  right 
of  exemption  from  such  military  service,  they  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  for  at  least  the  period  of  i 
month.  The  State  also  guarantees  to  all  foreigners  who  may  be 
employed  on  the  works  of  the  canal  the  same  rights,  liberties,  privi- 
leges as  are  enjoyed  by  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  also  that 
they  shall  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  in  their  labours  while  thus 
employed,  by  any  internal  commotions  or  disorders  of  the  country ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  they  shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  duties,  or  direct  contributions  whatsoever  during  the  time 
they  may  be  in  the  Company's  employ. 

XVI.  The  said  Company  agrees  to  receive  from  the  State  as 
labourers  upon  the  works  of  the  canal  any  convicts  who  may  be 
capable  of  labour,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Company  and  the  State. 

XVII.  The  said  Company  agrees  to  transport  across  the  said 
canal,  all  passengers,  goods,  merchandize,  and  materials  of  every 
description  which  may  be  intrusted  to  it ;  and  also  stipulates  that 
the  canal  shall  be  open  to  the  transit  of  vessels  of  all  nations,  sub- 
ject to  fixed  and  uniform  rates  of  tolls  that  may  be  established  by 
the  Company. 

XVIII.  The  Company  shall  establish  a  tariff  of  fees  or  tolls  for 
the  transportation  of  all  passengers,  goods,  wares,  merchandize,  and 
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property  of  every  description,  and  for  vessels  of  all  kinds  passing 
through  or  along  the  said  canal,  which  shall  have  the  force  of  law 
from  the  moment  in  which  it  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  which  shall  be  obliged  to  sanction  the  same 
within  8  days  after  its  reception ;  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  view 
to  induce  the  largest  and  most  extended  business  by  this  route,  the 
said  Company  agree  to  fix  the  said  tariff  of  fees  or  tolls  for  the  same, 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate  consistent  with  the  mutual  interests,  both 
of  the  State  and  the  Company  ;  and  in  case  that  the  Company  should 
determine  at  any  time  to  alter  such  tariflf,  it  shall  be  incumbent 
upon  it  to  give  6  months*  previous  notice  of  such  determination  in 
the  State  paper  of  Nicaragua  and  in  the  principal  seaport  towns  of 
The  United  States. 

XIX.  The  rate  of  tolls  and  charges  for  the  transit  of  the  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  the  adjoining 
States  shall  be  regulated  by  a  particular  and  more  favourable  tarifT, 
which  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  State  and  the  Company. 

XX.  The  State  grants  to  all  steamers  and  vessels  of  the  Com- 
pany during  the  continuance  of  this  contract,  the  right  of  ingress 
and  egress  to,  from,  and  through  all  its  harbours,  rivers,  and  waters 
both  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  and  the  interior,  and  the 
use  of  the  same  free  of  all  duties  or  charges  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever, as,  for  example,  anchorage,  tonnage,  &c. 

XXI.  The  State  hereby  stipulates  that  all  vessels  and  steamers 
of  the  Company,  and  also  all  goods,  merchandize,  manufactured 
articles,  or  any  other  property  which  may  be  conveyed  therein  pass- 
ing through  the  said  canal  from  one  sea  to  the  other  in  cither 
direction  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all 
kinds  of  Government  duties  or  taxes  whatsoever,  and  shall  also  be 
secure  and  protected  from  all  interruption  or  detention  in  their 
course  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

XXII.  The  Company  shall  furnish  to  the  State  annually  a  list  of 
all  its  vessels  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  route,  containing  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  each  of  such  vessels,  which  shall  be 
registered  in  the  archives  of  the  State,  and  thereupon  the  State 
shall  give  to  the  Company  a  separate  certificate  of  the  register  of 
each  one  of  the  said  vessels,  signed  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Government,  which  certificate  shall  serve  always  as  a  passport  for 
said  vessels  through  all  the  harbours  of  the  State,  upon  presenting  the 
same  to  the  custom-house  or  harbour  officer. 

XXIII.  The  exclusive  right  which  the  Company  has  acquired 
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by  this  contract  of  navigating  the  said  lakes,  rivers,  and  waters  of 
the  said  State  by  means  of  steam  vessels,  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
is  understood  as  not  to  exclude  the  natives  of  the  country  from  free 
interior  navigation  by  means  of  sailing,  or  any  other  vessels,  except- 
ing steam  vessels. 

XXIV.  The  Company  binds  itself  to  transport  by  the  said  canal, 
on  board  of  any  of  its  vessels,  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  subalterns,  in  case  of  Government  necessity,  from 
one  point  of  said  route  to  any  other  one  at  which  said  vessels  may 
stop,  without  any  charge  to  the  State  therefor. 

XXV.  The  Company  is  to  convey  by  any  of  its  steamers  or  ves- 
sels, free  of  cost  or  charge  over  the  route  of  the  said  canal,  all  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  State,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
State  agrees  not  to  collect  or  recover  any  postage  or  duties  of  any 
kind  upon  the  correspondence  of  the  said  Company. 

XXVI.  The  Company  binds  itself  to  construct,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, bridges  on  that  part  of  the  canal  that  may  be  made  between 
the  lakes  and  the  Pacific,  upon  such  principal  highways  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  State  and  the  Company.  The  said  State, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Company,  shall  establish  rates  of  toll  or 
charges  upon  such  persons  or  things  as  may  pass  over  said  bridges, 
the  profits  from  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  redeem  the  capital 
invested  in  their  construction,  and  the  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  when  such  capital  and  interest  shall 
have  been  reimbursed  to  the  Company,  then  the  profit  shall  be 
divided  equally  between  the  State  and  the  Company  for  the  remain- 
ing period  of  this  contract,  but  such  bridges  shall  continue  under 
the  control  and  management  of  said  Company. 

XXVII.  The  State  of  Nicaragua,  with  the  object  of  facilitating 
the  colonization  of  the  lands  contiguous  to  the  River  St.  John,  and 
the  adjacent  rivers,  and  of  the  canal  which  in  or  along  it  may 
be  constructed,  makes  a  free  donation  to  the  Company  of  8  sta- 
tions or  sections  of  land  to  be  located  at  such  points  upon 
either  one  or  both  of  the  banks  of  the  said  river  or  canal  as  the 
Company  may  elect,  each  one  of  which  stations  shall  be  of  6 
English  miles  in  length,  fronting  upon  the  river  or  canal,  and  6 
miles  in  width,  measured  from  the  bank  of  the  canal  or  river  to- 
wards the  interior.  And  the  State  further  grants  to  the  Company 
the  right  of  alienating  the  lands  which  compose  said  sections  to 
settlers,  or  any  other  person   or  persons  who  may  wish  to  locate 
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themselves  upon  the  same.     Said  sections  ol  land  are  granted  upon 
the  following  conditions : 

1.  They  shall  be  located  by  the  Company  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  shall  be  at  least  3  English  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

2.  That  no  one  of  them  shall  be  located  within  the  distance  of  4J 
English  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  river. 

3.  The  State  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  such  points  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  its  military  fortifications  and  public  buildings. 

4.  That  the  lands  granted  shall  not  be  alienated  to  settlers  until 
6  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  survey  of  the  route  of  the 
said  canal. 

5.  The  State  reserves  to  itself  the  supreme  dominion  and  sov- 
ereignty over  said  lands  and  their  inhabitants. 

6.  That  said  lands  shall  not  be  alienated  by  the  Company  to  any 
Government  whatsoever. 

XXVIII.  The  colonies  which  the  Company  may  establish  upon 
said  lands  shall  be  colonies  of  Nicaragua,  and  thereupon  the  settlers 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  the  same  as  the  natives  of 
the  country,  being,  however,  exempt  for  the  term  of  10  years  from 
all  taxes  and  direct  contributions,  and  from  all  public  service,  as 
soon  as  each  colony  shall  contain  at  least  50  settlers. 

XXIX.  The  State  further  agrees  that  in  case  any  event  may 
hereafter  occur,  as  named  in  the  preceding  Article  X,  to  suspend  or 
prevent  the  construction  of  the  canal,  or  if  the  said  contract  shall 
become  forfeited,  or  annulled  by  either  or  both  of  the  parlies,  and 
also  in  case  the  said  contract  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  full 
period  of  85  years,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article  IV.,  the 
said  State  shall  always  acknowledge  as  private  property  the  lands 
which  may  have  been  alienated  or  ceded  by  the  Company  to 
settlers  or  other  persons  in  virtue  of  the  legal  title  which  the  Com- 
pany has  acquired  by  this  contract  to  the  said  lands. 

XXX.  The  Company  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  construct 
rail  or  carriage  roads,  and  bridges,  and  to  establish  steam-boats  and 
steam- vessels  on  the  said  rivers  and  lakes  as  necessary  accessories 
to  and  in  furtherance  of  the  execution  of  the  canal ;  but  the  Com- 
pany hereby  stipulates  and  agrees  that  in  case  the  construction  and 
completion  of  the  said  canal  or  any  part  of  it  becomes  impossible 
by  any  unforeseen  event  or  insurmountable  obstacle  of  nature,  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  or  rail  and  carriage  road,  and  water  communica- 
tion between  the  two  oceans,  provided  the  same  may  be  practicable, 
within  the  same  period  as  is  stipulated  for  the  building  of  the  said 
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canal,  and  subject  to  the  same  terms,  conditions,  regulations  and 
restrictions,  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  applicable  to  the  same. 

XXXI.  The  State  hereby  binds  itself  not  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
any  of  its  public  lands  located  upon  or  near  the  River  St.  John's, 
or  upon  or  near  any  of  the  routes  or  points  designated  in  Article  i 
of  this  contract,  until  after  the  surveys  shall  have  been  made,  and 
the  route  determined  of  the  said  canal. 

XXXII.  The  State  also  binds  itself  to  protect  and  defend  the 
Company  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  in  this  contract,  and  also  binds  itself  not  to  contract 
with,  or  cede  to,  any  Government,  individual,  or  companies 
whatsoever  the  right  of  constructing  a  ship  canal,  railroad,  or 
any  other  communication  across  its  territory  between  the  two 
oceans,  or  the  right  of  navigating  by  means  of  steam 
vessels  any  of  its  rivers  or  lakes  which  may  be  occupied  by  this 
Company  while  this  contract  continues  in  force.  But,  should  this 
contract  become  forfeited  or  annulled,  then  the  State  shall  be  privi- 
leged  and  free  to  contract  with  any  other  individuals  or  companies 
as  it  may  deem  proper. 

XXXIII.  In  case  any  dispute  or  controversy  shall  arise,  during 
the  existence  ol  this  contract,  between  the  State  and  the  Company 
the  same  shall  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  5  Commissioners,  to 
be  chosen  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  2  to  be  named  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  2  named  by  the  Company,  and  the  fifth  to  be  selected 
by  the  4  thus  appointed,  who  shall  hear  and  determine  the  matters 
in  controversy,  and  decide  upon  the  same ;  which  decision  of  the 
said  Commissioners  shall  be  hnal  and  without  appeal,  and  binding 
upon  both  the  State  and  the  Company. 

XXXIV.  It  is  further  provided,  that  in  the  event  of  the  4  Com- 
missioners  thus  chosen  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  the  selection  of 
the  fifth,  the  State  and  the  Company  shall  then  choose  3  individuals, 
out  of  which  number  they  sh»nll  select  one  to  act  as  such  fifth  Com- 
missioner; but  should  they  disagree  in  such  selection,  then  the 
choice  shall  be  made  out  of  said  number  by  lot. 

XXXV.  After  the  period  of  the  85  years  herein  granted  to  the 
Company  shall  have  expired,  the  Company  shall  surrender  to  the 
State  the  canal  or  roads,  and  its  dependencies,  revenues,  and  privi- 
leges, free  from  all  indemnity,  for  the  capital  which  may  have  been 
invested  in  the  said  work.  But  it  is  nevertheless  stipulated  that  the 
Company  shall  receive  15  per  cent,  annually  out  of  the  net  profits  ot 
the  canal  for  the  period  of  ten  years  after  such  surrender,  provided 
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the  cost  of  the  same  shall  be  less  than  20,000,000  of  dollars ;  but  should 
the  cost  be  twenty  million  of  dollars  or  more,  then  the  Company 
shall  receive  said  15  per  cent,  for  the  period  of  20  years  after  such 
surrender. 

XXXVI.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
Nicaragua  that  the  vessels,  products,  manufactures  and  citizens  of 
all  nations  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  upon  the  proposed  canal 
through  the  territory  of  the  State,  subject  to  no  other  or  higher 
duties,  charges,  or  taxes  than  shall  be  imposed  upon  those  of  the 
United  States;  provided  always,  that  such  nations  shall  first  enter 
into  such  Treaty  stipulations  and  guarantees  respecting  said  canal 
as  may  hereafter  be  entered  into  between  the  State  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  United  States. 

XXXVII.  It  is  finally  stipulated  that  this  contract,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  it  confers,  shall  be  held  inalienable  by 
the  individuals  composing  the  Company  herein  named  and  their 
associates ;  and  that  it  shall  never,  in  whole  or  part,  be  transferred 
or  assigned  to  any  other  company,  nor  in  any  way  become  depen- 
dent upon  or  connected  with  any  other  company,  whatever  may  be 
the  objects  of  the  same. 

XXXVIII.  The  present  contract  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  in  the  shortest  possible  period;  and  on  the  part 
of  David  L.  White  shall  be  ratified  immediately  after,  as  agent  of 
the  company  which  he  represents,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  to  this  effect. 

In  testimomy  of  which,  we,  the  respective  Commissioners,  have 
signed  and  sealed  the  present  contract  in  triplicate,  in  the  City  of 
Leon,  in  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  the  27th  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1849. 

[L.  s.]     HERMEND  ZEPEDA. 
[L.  s.]    GREGORIO  J  U ARES. 
[L.  s.]    DAVID  L.  WHITE. 

[  Tlu  above  contract  appears — 

\.  As  Document  19,  Inclosure  A,  in  Special  Message  of  President^ 

iStA  July,  1850,//.  173-180. 
W,  As  Document  14,  in  Special  Message  of  President^  2()th  July^ 

1882,//.  49-55.] 
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31st  Congress,  1st  SaOotu  lOth  Se|>tefnber»  1849* 

House  Ex*  Doc*  No*  75. 
In  VoL  JO. 

(Mr.  Sqnier  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[Exiraci.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
[No.  4.]  Leon  de  Nicaragua,  September  10,  1849. 

Sir:  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the  department  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  my  mission  to  this 
republic.  The  commissioner  of  the  **  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Canal  Company  "  has  concluded  his  contract,  and  both  treaty  and 
contract  are  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  legislative  chambers, 
which  have  been  called  to  meet  in  special  session  at  Managua,  on 
the  15th  of  this  month. 

A  copy  of  the  contract  is  forwarded  herewith  (A),  and  precludes 
the  necessity  of  any  extended  reference  here.  It  is  far  the  most 
favorable  in  its  terms,  for  all  parties,  of  the  many  which  have  been 
concluded  for  the  same  object,  and  carries  with  it  an  air  of  earnest- 
ness not  to  be  found  in  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  simple  fact 
that  the  company  proceeds  at  once  to  make  outlays  of  money,  will 
be  sure  to  inspire  confidence.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  term  of 
the  contract  is  ninety-seven  years  (eighty-five  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  for  which  twelve  years  are  allowed),  with  a 
subsequent  interest  of  twenty  years  ;  while  the  contracts  of  Palmer, 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Louis  Napoleon,  &c.,  &c.,  all  fall  below 
fifty  years.  This  more  than  compensates  for  the  interest  which  is 
allowed  the  State  in  the  net  profits  of  the  work.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  grant  is  not  only  for  a  canal,  but  for  a  rail  or  car- 
riage road — a  provision  which  will  enable  the  company  to  open  a 
route  at  once  across  this  isthmus  more  rapid,  easier,  cheaper,  safer, 
and  more  pleasant  than  that  by  Panama.  In  distance  this  route 
will  save  300  miles  on  the  Atlantic  and  upwards  of  800  on 
the  Pacific,  besides  passing  through  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  salubrious  regions  on  the  continent.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  spend  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  clearing  out  the  obstructions 
on  the  San  Juan,  so  as  to  permit  the  ascent  of  a  small  steamer  to 
open  easy  water  communication  to  Grenada,  from  which  place 
to  Realejo  there  is  now  a  good  road  for  the  most  part  as  level  as  the 
streets  of  Washington.  If  steamers  should  touch  at  San  Juan  and 
Realejo,  or  rather  run  so  as  to  connect  these  points^  the  communi- 
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cation  with  California  would  be  materially  shortened,  and  letters, 
&c.,  transmitted  some  days  sooner  than  by  way  of  Panama. 

I  have  had  inserted  in  the  contract  provisions  to  the  effect — 

1st.  That  the  company  (officers,  &c.)  shall  always  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  stock  shall  always  be 
owned  by  American  citizens. 

2d.  That  the  contract  shall  be  held  inalienably  by  the  indivi- 
duals comprising  the  company,  and  that  the  company  shall  never 
become  connected  with  or  dependant  upon  any  other  company, 
whatever  its  object. 

3d.  That  the  citizens  and  vessels,  &c.,  of  all  nations  shall  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  canal  on  the  same  terms  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  provided  such  nations  shall  first  enter  into  the 
same  treaty  stipulations  with  Nicaragua  for  the  protection  of  the 
canal. 

4th.  That  the  stock  books  of  the  compan3^  shall  always  be  open 
for  inspection,  and  the  tariff"  of  rates  on  the  canal  shall  be  placed  at 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  company,  and 
shall  never  be  changed  except  after  six  months*  notice  given  in  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  States. 

These  provisions  include  all  the  suggestions  made  by  the  de- 
partment, with  a  single  exception,  viz.:  the  specific  determina- 
tion of  the  rates  of  transit.  This  I  found  impracticable,  for 
reasons  which  must,  I  think,  be  conclusive.  In  the  first  place, 
no  work  at  all,  corresponding  either  in  extent  or  character 
with  the  proposed  canal,  exists  in  the  world,  which  might  serve 
as  a  basis  to  proceed  upon ;  secondly,  the  cost  of  the  work  must  be 
an  important  consideration  in  fixing  such  rates ;  and  this,  without 
a  careful  survey,  must  be  a  matter  upon  which  no  reflecting  man 
would  venture  even  a  conjecture.  Besides,  whether  the  rates 
should  be  on  tonnage  or  otherwise,  is  a  matter  which  cannot  now 
be  determined.  The  commissioners  of  the  company  and  the  gov- 
ernment were  alike  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  those  rates  would  or 
ought  to  be,  and  of  the  basis  upon  which  they  should  be  calculated. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  en- 
tirely open.  There  was  another  consideration  not  without  its  influ- 
ence. No  doubt  the  company  will  apply  to  the  government  for 
some  assistance  in  constructing  the  work,  offering  in  return  special 
privileges,  extending  perhaps  to  the  citizens  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  At  any  rate,  such  assistance  might  be  extended  only 
on  condition  that  such  privileges  should  be  granted.     In   this  case 
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no  other  nation  would  have  the  right  to  complain  that  the  govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoyed  favors  not  extended 
to  them,  for  the  arrangement  would  have  the  nature  of  a  private 
contract,  and  would  be  one  in  which  a  quid  pro  quo  was  rendered, 
and  concerning  only  the  company  and  the  United  States.  We 
would  thus,  in  all  our  treaties  and  public  acts,  stand  before  the 
world  upon  high  and  impregnable  ground,  interfering  in  the  matter 
of  the  canal  only  for  the  general  good,  without  exacting  any  special 
favors,  and  willing  that  all  nations  shall  enjoy  equal  rights  with 
ourselves,  upon  incurring  equal  obligations.  And  yet,  by  a  pro- 
ceeding perfectly  fair  and  legitimate,  we  may  purchase  exemptions  in 
favor  of  our  commerce  that  would  give  our  citizens  advantages  be- 
yond those  which  might  flow  from  their  superior  enterprise  and 
industry. 

In  arranging  a  treaty  with  this  republic,  I  have  endeavored  to 
follow  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  terms  of  my  instructions,  and  to  put 
all  the  special  provisions  upon  such  grounds  that  other  powers  may 
not  complain  of  them  without  placing  themselves  in  a  wrong  posi- 
tion. The  basis  of  the  treaty  is  the  old  treaty  with  Central  America, 
The  special  provisions  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  article  3,  a  clause  is  inserted  providing  that  American  citi- 
zens may  purchase  and  hold  lands  and  other  real  estate  on  the  same 
terms  with  the  native  citizens,  and  that  no  privileges  in  manufac- 
tures, trade,  or  mining  shall  be  granted  to  foreigners,  which  shall 
not  be  common  to  American  citizens,  &c.  This  provision  was 
inserted  for  the  reason  that,  during  the  English  troubles,  foreigners 
were  excluded  by  law  from  purchasing  or  holding  lands ;  an  exclu- 
sion  which  is  still  continued.  Previously  to  the  passage  of  this  law, 
foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  purchase  lands  except  at  triple  the 
price  at  which  they  were  conveyed  to  native  citizens. 

2.  In  article  13,  the  last  clause  is  altered,  so  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  privileges  in  courts  of  law  with 
the  native  citizens,  and  no  more.  The  change  is  unimportant,  and 
is  made  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  courts. 

3.  Article  25th  is  entirely  new,  and  embraces  the  provisions 
respecting  the  proposed  canal.  The  first  section  stipulates 
that  no  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subjected  to 
any  port  or  other  similar  charges  in  the  ports  of  Nicaragua, 
which  ports  shall,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be  practically 
free  ports ;  that  the  right  of  way  across  the  territories  of  Nicaragua 
by  any  modes  of  conveyance  at  present  existing,  or  which  may  here- 
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after  be  constructed,  shall  be  free  to  the  government  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  that  no  duties  shall  be  levied  on  vessels  or  mer- 
chandise passing  in  transit  by  such  communications,  and  that  all 
merchandise  introduced  for  sale  or  barter,  which  may  within  three 
years  be  exported,  shall  be  entitled  to  drawback.  These  provis- 
ions respecting  our  commerce,  etc.,  are  more  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  I  believe,  than  those  of  any  existing  treaty. 

The  second  section  extends  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
over  the  proposed  canal,  and  recognizes  the  right  of  sovereignty 
of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  over  the  line  of  the  same,  and  guaran- 
ties its  neutrality  so  long  as  it  remains  under  the  control  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  long  as  the  United  States  enjoys  the 
privileges  conceded  to  it  by  the  preceding  sections.  The  third  sec- 
tion provides  for  the  contingency  of  the  existing  company  failing  in 
executing  its  contract,  and  reserves  the  power,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  to  transfer  its  privileges  to  another  company  if  they  think 
proper.  And  section  four  provides  that  none  of  the  privileges  con- 
ceded to  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  shall  accrue  to  any  other 
nation,  or  its  citizens,  unless  it  first  enters  into  the  same  guarantees. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  recognition  ol  the  sov- 
ereignty and  property  of  Nicaragua  in  and  over  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed canal,  and  the  guarantees  of  the  neutrality  of  the  same,  were 
unnecessary  ;  but  these  provisions  practically  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  is  contained  in  the  guarantee  extended  to  the  canal  com- 
pany ;  they  are  in  fact  involved  in  them.  The  government  was  at 
first  extremely  anxious  that  this  guarantee  should  be  extended  over 
the  entire  territory  of  the  State ;  but  to  this  I  replied,  that  such  a 
step  was  in  contravention  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  her  foreign  relations  ;  that  the 
guarantee  extended  to  the  canal  company  was  a  departure  from  this 
policy,  only  warranted  by  the  admitted  fact,  that  without  such  in- 
tervcntion  a  work  of  immense  importance,  not  only  to  our  own  in- 
terests, but  to  those  of  the  world,  could  not  be  constructed  ;  and 
that,  although  we  sympathize  deeply  with  this  republic,  and  were 
willing  to  exert  ourselves  in  all  proper  ways,  and  exercise  our  in- 
fluence to  preserve  her  integrity  and  promote  her  interests,  yet  we 
could  not  take  a  step  which,  if  adopted  as  a  precedent,  would  be 
sure  to  involve  us  in  inextricable  difficulties;  that  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  influence  from  the  affairs  of  this  continent  could  be  better 
effected  by  the  promotion  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  cultivation  of 
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friendly  relations,  and  the  growth  of  confidence  between  the  several 
nations  grouped  upon  it,  than  by  a  resort  to  the  system  which  had 
made  Europe  the  theatre  of  dark  intrigues  and  bloody  revolutions. 
Whether  convinced  by  my  arguments,  or  otherwise,  the  more  dis- 
cerning among  them  came  early  into  my  views  with  a  good  grace, 
and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  arranged  accordingly.  The  princi- 
pal source  of  embarrassment  was  Mr.  Hise's  "  special  convention," 
which  had  raised  extravagant  hopes  of  a  relation  between  the 
United  States  amounting  to  something  closer  than  exists  between 
the  States  of  our  confederacy.  However,  as  matters  have  been 
finally  arranged,  they  arc  all  the  better  for  this  republic,  and  quite 
as  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

The  publication  of  the  contract  and  the  treaty  will,  without 
doubt,  cause  some  commotion  among  the  English  officials  here,  and 
attract  the  attention  of  the  home  government ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  Britain  will  insist  upon  the  pretensions  of  its  august  ally  the 
"  King  of  Mosquito,'*  or  suffer  herself  to  be  drawn  into  any  contro- 
versy about  the  port  and  river  of  San  Juan.  I  think  it  most  likely 
that  her  agents  will  endeavor  to  effect  some  arrangements  with  the 
canal  company,  by  which  passage  shall  be  granted  for  the  proposed 
work  upon  certain  conditions,  favorable  to  their  interests.  By  this 
means  they  may  flatter  themselves  they  will  be  successful  in  hold- 
ing their  position  without  involving  themselves  in  a  controversy 
or  provoking  a  scrutiny  into  their  title. 

5^//r;;/^^r  12. —Yesterday  arrived  Mr.  Castellon,  late  envoy  of 
this  republic  in  England.  I  was  correct  in  informing  the  depart- 
ment  that  he  had  been  recalled,  but  mistaken  in  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  the  step  had  been  taken  in  consequence  of  dissatisfac- 
tion as  to  his  public  course.  His  mission  it  was  hardly  expected 
would  produce  any  favorable  result. 

Mr.  Castellon  informs  me  that  Mr.  Bancroft  had  received  in- 
structions from  the  department  in  the  matter  of  the  seizure  of  San 
Juan,  and  that  he  had  several  interviews  with  Lord  Palmerston  on 
the  subject.  He  tells  me,  also,  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  reposed  some 
confidence  in  Mr.  Molina,  the  Costa  Rican  minister  in  England.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  warn  the  department  and  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  United  States  against  this  artful  man.  *  *  *  No  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  his  statements,  so  far  as  they  may  concern  the 
dispute  between  Nicaragua  and  Great  Britain.  The  nature  of  the 
relations  between  Costa  Rica  and  Great  Britain  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  circumstance,  that  when  a  rumor  reached  London  that 
hostilities  were  meditated  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua  against  Costa 
Rica,  Lord  Palmerston  sent  in  haste  for  Castellon,  to  tell  him  that 
**  Great  Britain  could  not  look  with  indifference  upon  such  a  col- 
lision, inasmuch  as  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica  was  under  British 
protection. " 

Mr.  Castellon  also  informs  me  that  in  a  long  and  tedious  inter- 
view with  Lord  Palmerston  (his  final  one,)  that  officer  referred  to 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  San  Juan 
as  of  no  kind  of  importance,  and  warned  Nicaragua  to  indulge  no 
hopes  in  consequence.  "We  have  been  disposed,**  he  added  "to 
treat  the  United  States  with  some  degree  of  consideration ;  but  in 
reference  to  this  question,  it  is  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  her 
Majesty's  government  what  she  may  say  or  do." 

I  repeat  these  things  as  I  received  them,  and  see  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Sefior  Castellon.  But 
however  this  may  be,  I  send  herewith  a  documeut,  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  own  hand,  which  will  prove  interesting  to  the  depart- 
ment, (B.) 

It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Sefior  Castellon,  and  received  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure  from  England.  It  is  in  reply  to  several 
notes  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  to  the  government,  and  contains  the 
English  exhibit  of  British  pretensions  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  In  the  haste  of  copying  it,  I  have  only 
had  time  to  run  rapidly  over  its  contents,  and  it  strikes  me  as  the 
weakest  State  paper  which  ever  fell  under  my  notice.  Bad,  indeed, 
must  be  the  premises,  when  Lord  Palmerston  himself  makes  out  so 
poor  a  case.  I  only  hope  this  document  may  appear  before  the 
world  side  by  side  with  the  analysis  of  British  pretensions  contained 
in  my  instructions. 

Mr.  Castellon  had  an  interview  with  Louis  Napoleon,  but  found 
him  wholly  uninformed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Nicaragua  troubles. 
He,  however,  explained  the  case  to  him  at  some  length,  to  which 
Napoleon  replied  that  the  continental  relations  of  France  would 
preclude  that  attention  to  the  subject  which  its  merits  demanded, 
but  that  it  would  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  ;  that  France  reposed 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  United  States,  and  would  hold  herself 
prepared  to  second  any  course  of  action  which  she  might  decide 
upon ;  and  that  the  French  consul-general  in  Central  America  would 
be  instructed  to  that  effect.  I  feel  pretty  well  assured  that  any 
action  which  the  French  consul  may  be  induced  to  take  will  be  sus- 
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tained  by  his  superiors,  who,  it  is  clear,  have  not  yet  decided,  nor 
are  likely  soon  to  decide,  upon  any  line  of  conduct  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Castellon  seems  to  be  much  dispirited  by  the  result  of  his 
mission,  and  says  that  an  arbitration  is  hopeless. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  able  to  have  but  one  short  interview 
with  him,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  that  Mr.  K.  G.  White,  whom  I 
have  made  special  bearer  of  despatches,  should  leave  at  once,  in  order 
to  be  in  time  for  the  steamer  at  San  Juan.  1  shall  take  care  to 
acquaint  myself  with  what  information  he  has  in  his  possession. 

I  regret  also  that  it  is  impossible  to  complete  my  observations 
upon  the  canal  route,  etc.,  mentioned  in  despatch  No.  3,  in  season  to 
go  by  the  bearer  of  this.  Mr.  D.  L.  White,  the  agent  of  the  canal 
company,  will,  however,  go  to  the  United  States  by  next  steamer, 
and  I  will  forward  it  complete  by  him.  I  have  only  time  to  copy 
the  paragraphs  referred  to  in  my  despatch,  but  these  cannot  be  well 

understood  without  a  map.     (See  document  C.) 

******  *  * 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 


[INCLOSURE  A.] 

(Contract  between  Nicaragrna  and  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal 

Companj.) 

[For  copy  of  the  above  see  herein  page  427.] 


[iNCLOSURE  B.] 

Foreign  Office,  July  16,  1849. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  which  you 
addressed  to  me  on  the  23d  ultimo,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  27th  of  April, 
relative  to  the  debt  due  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua  to  certain  British  subjects, 
holders  of  bonds  of  that  State. 

As  the  question  whether  the  State  of  Nicaragua  has  a  right  to  include 
amongst  those  branches  of  her  revenue  which  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of 
that  debt  custom  duties  to  be  levied  at  the  port  of  Greytown,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  alleged  right  of  Nicaragua  to  the  port  of 
Greytown.  forms  the  essential  point  of  your  letter  now  under  consideration,  as 
well  as  in  your  preceding  letter  of  2Gth  of  January,  and  of  the  5th  and  19th  of 
March  last,  I  will  address  myself  at  once  to  that  question. 

In  your  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo,  you  say  that  by  the  arguments  therein  em- 
ployed you  have  shown:  first,  that  the  port  of  Greytown  is  now  dejure  the 
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properly  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  Central  America 
declared  inelf  independent  of  Spiin;  secondly,  that  therefore  the  revenue  of 
customs  levied  at  that  port  is  justly  to  be  included  in  those  revenues  of  the 
State  of  Nicaragua  which  are  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan  which  was 
contracted  for  in  1826,  by  the  republic  of  Central  America,  with  the  house  of 
Barclay  and  Company;  and  thirdly,  that  the  British  creditors  are  bound  to 
assist  the  government  of  Nicaragua  in  establishing  its  claim  to  Greytown;  and 
that  if  they  do  not  do  so,  they  must  submit  to  the  loss  which  may  result  from 
their  own  laches  until  the  port,  which  you  say  is  unjustly  withheld  by  Great 
Britain,  shall  have  been  restored  to  Nicaragua. 

Upon  these  propositions  I  am  prepared  to  join  issue  with  you,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  the  port  of  Greytown  does  not  belong  and  never  has  right- 
fully belonged  to  the  Stale  of  Nicaragua.  This  point  once  demonstrated,  ihc 
second  and  third  propositions,  which  you  deduce  from  the  alleged  rights  of 
Nicaragua  to  Greytown,  must  of  course,  and  necessarily,  fall  to  the  ground. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  to  remark  that  since  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua have  never  occupied  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Mosquito,  except  Grey- 
town, which  they  forcibly  took  possession  of  only  in  1836,  the  sole  pretence 
upon  which  the  State  of  Nicaragua  can  claim  a  right  to  Greytown,  or  to  any 
other  part  of  the  Mosquito  territory,  is  the  allegation  that  the  Mosquito 
territory  belonged  to  Spain,  and  that  Nicaragua  has  inherited  the  rights 
of  Spain  over  that  territory.  But  assuming  for  the  present,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  Spain  had  rights  over  the  Mosquito  territory,  how 
can  it  be  shown  that  those  rights  have  devolved  to  Nicaragua?  Has  Spain 
ever  conveyed  such  rights  to  Nicaragua  by  treaty  ?  Certainly  not  Has  Nica- 
ragua obtained  them  by  conquest  ?  Equally  not.  The  people  of  Nicaragua 
revolted,  indeed,  against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  established  by  force  of  arms, 
and  de  facto ^  their  practical  independence,  which,  however,  I  believe,  has  not 
up  to  this  day  been  formally  and  diplomatically  acknowledged  by  Spain.  But 
the  successful  revolt  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  could  give  them  no  right  with 
reference  to  Spain,  except  the  right  of  self  government  The  very  principle 
upon  which  their  revolt  was  founded,  and  which  the  success  of  that  revolt  es- 
tablished, goes  to  forbid  them  from  practising  towards  other  nations  that  kind 
of  oppression  from  which  they  had  freed  themselves.  The  fact  of  their  having 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  could  give  them  no  right  to  impose  their  yoke 
upon  the  people  of  Mosquito  The  circumstance  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
asserting  their  own  freedom  from  foreign  rule  could  give  them  no  right  to  im- 
pose their  rule  u[>on  a  people  who  had  always  been  free;  and  it  is  a  well  known 
historical  fact  that  the  Mosquito  nation  had  from  time  immemorial,  and  up  to  the 
[>eriod  of  the  revolt  of  Nicaragua,  been  as  free  as  they  had  continued  to  be  from 
that  period  to  the  present  day.  But  even  supposing  that  this  had  not  been  so, 
and  that  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  possessed  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  Mos- 
quito territory:  the  people  of  Nicaragua  might  just  as  well  claim  a  derivative 
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right  from  Spain  to  govern  and  to  be  masters  of  Mexico,  New  Granada,  or  any 
other  of  the  neighboring  States  of  Central  America,  as  to  govern  and  possess 
by  such  derivative  rights  the  Mosqaito  territory,  which  was  never  pos- 
sessed or  occupied  by  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  The  people  of  each  of  the 
revolted  districts  of  the  Spanish  American  provinces  established  their  own  inde- 
pendence, and  their  own  right  of  self-government,  within  the  territory  which 
they  actually  occupied,  but  nothing  more.  If  these  revolted  provinces  had 
imagined  that  they  acquired  by  their  revolt  all  the  rights  of  Spain,  besides  deter- 
mining among  each  other  in  what  manner  those  rights  were  to  be  apportioned 
between  them,  they  must  also  by  necessity  have  considered  themselves  bound 
to  all  the  obligations  of  Spain.  But  they  neither  acknowledge  these  obliga- 
tions, nor  were  called  upon  by  other  countries  to  adopt  them;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  their  political  existence  as  independent  States  was  acknowledged 
by  foreign  countries,  they  contracted  severally  with  those  foreign  countries 
such  new  treaties  as  were  applicable  to  their  own  respective  geographical  limits 
and  politcal  conditions;  and  neither  they,  nor  the  foreign  powers  with  which 
they  treated,  ever  thought  of  considering  them  as  inheritors  of  any  rights  or 
obligations  arising  out  of  the  treaty  engagements  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 
Moreover,  if  Spain  possessed  any  rights  over  the  Mosquito  territories,  and 
if  those  rights  have  descended  by  inheritance  to  any  of  the  Spanish  American 
republics,  it  would  remain  to  be  proved  that  such  rights  have  devolved  upon 
Nicaragua  rather  than  upon  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  or  New  Granada;  and 
it  is  probable  that  each  and  all  of  those  three  States  would  establish  just 
as  good  a  claim  as  Nicaragua,  and  probably  a  better  one,  to  the  inheritance, 
if  any  such  rights  had  existed.  But  I  deny  totally  and  entirely  that  Spain 
had  any  right  to  the  Mosquito  territory,  and  I  therefore  contend  that 
there  is  no  inheritance  whatever  in  this  respect  which  can  become  the 
subject-matter  of  dispute.  On  the  contrary,  the  King  of  the  Mos- 
quitos  has,  from  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  America,  been  an 
independent  ruler  of  a  separate  territory;  and  he  has  invariably  been  acknowl- 
edged and  upheld  as  such  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  It  is  quite  true 
that,  by  the  convention  of  1786  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  withdraw  British  subjects  from  the  Mosquito  country;  but  Great 
Britain  did  not  by  that  treaty  either  acknowledge  that  the  Mosquitos  were  not 
an  independent  nation,  or  renounce  her  protectorship  of  that  nation;  on  the 
contrary,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1786  clearly  mention  the  Mosquitos  as 
a  nation  distinct  from  the  people  living  within  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  that 
treaty  contains  a  stipulation  which  was  an  act  of  protectorship  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  in  favor  of  the  Mosquito  nation. 

In  order  to  undersUnd  fully  the  treaty  of  1786  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
treaty  of  1783. 

It  appears,  from  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  that,  several  English 
settlements  having  been  formed  and  extended  upon  the  Spanish  continent,  on 
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the  pretence  of  cutting  logwood  or  dyeing-wood,  and  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
being  desirous  of  preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  causes  of  complaint  and 
misunderstanding  to  which  this  intermixture  of  Spanish  and  British  wood-cutters 
gave  rise,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  the  Spanish  government  should  assign  to 
British  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  wood  cutting,  a  separate  and  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive and  convenient  district  on  the  coast  of  America;  and  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  such  assignment,  British  subjects  should  be  restricted  from  forming 
settlements  in  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  territories  in  America,  whether 
continental  or  insular,  and  that  all  British  subjects  dispersed  in  those  Spanish 
possessions  should,  within  eighteen  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty,  retire  within  the  district  specially  assigned  for  their 
occupation  and  use. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  treaty  of  1783  did  not  sufficiently  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  preventing  complaints  and  misunderstandings.  It  was  found 
by  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  district  on  the  coast  of  Honduras 
assigned  to  British  subjects,  by  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  too 
limited  in  extent,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  was  too  much  narrowed  by  the 
restrictions  contained  in  that  article.  It  was  found  by  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  British  subjects  still  lingered  in  parts  of  the  Spanish  American  terri- 
tories; and  the  Spanish  government  found,  moreover,  that  there  were  many 
British  subjects  settled  in  the  Mosquito  territory — a  territory  to  which  the 
treaty  of  1783  did  not  apply,  as  that  treaty  mentioned  only  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  America,  and  said  nothing  about  Mosquito,  and  did  not 
require  that  British  subjects  should  retire  from  Mosquito;  and  it  seems  that 
the  revenues  of  Spain  suffered  from  smuggling  transactions  carried  on  by 
British  subjects  so  settled  in  the  Spanish  territory  and  in  Mosquito. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  mutual  inconveniences  it  was  agreed,  by  the  con- 
vention of  1786,  that  a  larger  extent  of  territory  should  be  assigned  to  British 
subjects  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  according  to  new  boundaries  described 
in  that  convention;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  enlarged  territory  so 
granted  should  be  occupied  by  British  subjects  with  a  greater  latitude  of 
enjoyment  than  was  allowed  by  the  restrictions  of  the  treaty  of  1783;  and 
in  return,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Spanish  government  from  loss  by  smug- 
gling, the  British  government  again  bound  itself  to  recall  British  subjects 
from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  and  also  took  the  new 
engagement  of  withdra^King  British  subjects  from  the  Mosquito  territory  ^j*  well 
as  from  the  Spanish  possessions;  and  the  British  government  further  engaged 
that  British  subjects  so  withdrawn,  and  confined  to  the  ceded  district  in  Hon- 
duras, should,  in  their  communications  from  thence  with  the  Spanish  territories, 
conform  to  such  regulations^  as  to  custom  duties^  as  the  Spanish  government  might 
think  proper  to  establish  among  its  own  subjects. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Mosquito  territory  is,  in  the  convention  of  I7?6, 
contradistinguished  from  the  possessions  of  Spain,  which  alone  had  been  men- 
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tioned  in  the  treaty  ot  1783,  clearly  proves  that,  by  the  understanding  of  both 
parties,  the  Mosquito  territory  and  the  possessions  of  Spain  were  separate  and 
different  things. 

But  any  pretension  of  Spain  to  right  over  the  Mosquito  territory,  of  which 
she  had  no  possession,  could  only  be  founded  upon  a  general  claim  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  whole  of  that  central  part  of  the  American  continent  But  if 
that  claim  existed,  Spain  could  not  have  acknowledged  that  she  had  in  that  part 
of  America  any  frontier  except  the  two  oceans,  and  yet,  by  article  14  of  the 
treaty  of  1786,  the  British  government  engages  not  to  allow  British  subjects  to 
furnish  arms  or  warlike  stores  io  the  Indians  in  general  siiuaied  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  Spanish  possessions;  and,  by  the  immediately-preceding  mention  of  the 
Mosquitos,  in  the  very  same  sentence,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  included  among  the  number  of  Indians  situated  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  Spanish  possessions.  But,  if  Mosquito  had  belonged  to  Spain,  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  that  quarter  would  have  had  no  frontier  except  the 
tide  line  of  the  ocean,  and  upon  such  a  frontier  no  Indians  could  dwell,  to 
whom  arms  and  warlike  stores  could  be  furnished.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  treaty  of  1786  proves  that  the  Mosquitos  were  considered  by  the  contract- 
ing parties  as  a  nation  separate  and  independent,  and  were  not  acknowledged 
by  Great  Britain  as  belonging  to  Spain. 

But  that  treaty  also  proves  that  Great  Britain  still  sheltered  the  Mosquitos 
under  her  protection;  for,  while  the  British  government  engaged  for  fiscal 
reasons  to  withdraw  from  Mosquito  those  British  subjects  whose  presence 
therein,  being  a  visible  symbol  of  the  protectorship  of  Great  Britain,  would 
secure  the  Mosquitos  from  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  British  government  exacted  from  the  government  of  Spain,  as  an  equivalent 
security  for  Mosquito,  an  engagement  not  to  retaliate  upon  the  people  of 
Mosquito  on  account  of  the  co-operation  and  assistance  which  the  Mosquitos 
had  afforded  to  the  British  in  the  hostilities  which  had  taken  place  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  before  the  peace  of  1783.  This  stipulation  was  a 
substantial  and  effectual  act  of  protectorship  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
acquiesced  in,  and  subscribed  to,  by  Spain. 

It  is  demonstrable,  therefore,  that  the  convention  of  1786  did  not  in- 
validate cither  the  independence  of  Mosquito  or  the  protectorship  of  Great 
Britain;  but,  if  it  had  invalidated  both,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
what  would  that  have  been  to  Nicaragua  ?  or  how  could  a  convention  which 
was  '  *  res  inter  alios  acta  "  have  had  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  rights  or 
pretensions  of  Nicaragua  ? 

I  might  well  content  myself  to  close  here  my  answer  to  your  notes;  and 
having  proved  a  negative,  I  might  abstain  from  going  into  a  proof  of  op- 
posite affirmative.  Having  shown  that  Nicaragua  has  no  claim  whatever 
to  the  Mosquito  territory,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  for  my  argument  with 
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jou  to  show,  by  any  other  evidence  than  the  documents  which  you  yourself 
have  quoted,  that  long  before  Nicaragua  came  into  existence  as  a  State,  Great 
Britain  exercised  a  protectorship  over  the  Mosquito  as  a  separate  nation.  But, 
nevertheless,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  this  letter  needlessly  long,  I  will  men- 
tion one  or  two  facts  which  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  was  so. 

At  what  time  and  in  what  manner  the  connexions  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Mosquito  nati<^n  first  began,  is  not  well  known;  but  it  is  certain,  and  on 
record,  that  while  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  was  governor  of  Jamaica,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  in  1687,  the  Mosquito  Indians  made  a  formal  cession 
of  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to  the  King  of  England;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  that  cession,  the  chief  of  the  Mosquitos  received  his  appointment  as 
King,  by  a  commission  given  to  him  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  the  King  of  England. 

Somewhat  more  than  thirty  years  alter  war  Js — namely,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1720,  as  appears  by  the  journals  of  the  house  of  assembly  of  Jamaica — a  con- 
vention about  runaway  slaves  was  concluded  between  Sir  Nicholas  Lawes,  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  and  King  Jeremy  of  the  Mosquitos.  From  that  time  down- 
wards, during  the  reigns  of  George  I,  II  and  III,  the  connexion  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Mosquitos  continued  uninterrupted  and  unimpaired;  and  at  times 
during  that  period, there  were  British  settlers  establidhed  in  the  Mosquito  territory, 
with  a  British  resident  officer  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Jamaica, 
onbehalf  of  the  British  Crown,  to  superintend  those  settlers;  and  the  council  of 
Jamaica,  in  a  rcjK>rt  to  Governor  Dallas  on  the  i6th  of  July,  1774,  adverting 
to  the  inland  boundary  of  the  Mosquito  territor}*,  mentions  it  as  running 
along  *-the  distant  mountains  which  bound  the  Spanish  territor}-; "  a  clear 
proof  that  Mosquito  was  a  separate  State,  and  did  not  belong  to  Spain.  But 
the  colonial  records  of  the  British  government  abound  with  correspondence 
about  the  Mosquito  King  and  nation,  proving  not  only  the  strong  and  con- 
stant interest  taken  by  the  British  government  in  their  welfare,  but  the  close 
and  intimate  connexion  which  has  uninterruptedly  subsisted  between  Great 
Britain  and  Mosquito. 

If  it  be  established,  as  it  clearly  is,  that  the  Mosquito  territor}'  is,  and  for 
centuries  has  been,  a  separate  State,  distinct  from  the  American  possessions 
of  Spain,  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  that  the  port  of  Greytown,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St  John's,  belongs  to,  and  forms  part  of,  that  Mosquito 
territory.  This  can  be  shown  by  quotations  from  numerous  authorities, 
public  and  private,  official  and  litcrar}-;  and  so  far  from  there  being  any  just 
ground  to  doubt  that  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ^Iosquito  territor}'  in- 
cludes the  port  of  Greytown,  there  are,  on  the  contrar}*,  good  and  substantial 
reasons  which  can  be  alleged  to  show  that  the  rights  of  Mosquito  extend 
southward  as  far  as  the  Boca  del  Tora,  at  which  place  the  King  of  Mosquito 
has  at  various  times  exercised  rights  by  levying  duties. 
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Such  being  the  state  of  these  matters,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary'  for 
me  to  say  that  her  Majesty's  government  cannot  allow  the  government 
of  Nicaragua  to  mix  up  its  unfounded  pretension  to  the  territory  of 
Mosquito  with  the  just  claims  of  the  British  creditors  upon  Nicaragua;  and 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Nicaraguan  government  to  do  so  would 
constitute  one  of  those  cases  of  denial  of  justice,  and  of  notorious  injus- 
tice, which  you  yourself  admit  would  entitle  her  Majesty's  government  to  exer- 
cise an  authoritative  interference  in  the  dissensions  between  the  British  bond- 
holders and  the  Nicaraguan  government.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  beg  not 
to  be  misunderstood  as  admitting  that  such  an  authoritative  interference  would 
be  proper  and  legitimate  only  in  such  an  extreme  case — a  case  which  my  respect 
for  the  Nicaraguan  government  forbids  me  from  considering  to  be  possible,  as 
between  the  British  bondholders  and  that  government*  But  as  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  it  is  desirable  that  no  mistake  should  be  allowed  to  exist,  I  beg  to  say 
that  it  is  quite  certain  and  indispensable  that,  according  to  international  law, 
the  government  of  every  country  is  at  full  liberty  to  take  up,  according  to  its 
own  discretion,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  it  may  think  fit,  any  just 
claim  which  any  of  its  subjects  may  have  against  the  government  of  any  other 
country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  <S:c., 

PALMERSTON. 


[INCLOSURE  C] 

lExtrac/."] 

*'  There  is  still  another  route  to  which  public  attention  has  never  been 
generally  directed,  but  which,  if  feasible,  offers  greater  advantages  than  either 
of  the  others  just  named,  viz:  from  the  northern  point  of  Lake  Managua, 
v/a  the  Esiero  Real,  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  or  Conchagua.  The  upper 
part  of  the  lake  of  Managua  is  divided  into  two  large  bays  by  a  vast  pro- 
montory or  peninsula,  at  the  extreme  point  of  which  rises  the  giant 
volcano  of  Momotombo.  Between  this  volcano  and  that  of  the  Viego, 
a  little  to  the  northeast  of  Realejo,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  is  an 
uninterrupted  volcanic  chain,  presenting  in  a  short  distance  a  greater  number 
of  extinct  craters,  and  more  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  than  any  other  equal 
extent  of  the  continent  This  chain  is  isolated,  and  at  right-angles  to  the 
general  course  of  the  gr«at  mountain  range.  Upon  the  south  is  the  magnifi- 
cent plain  of  Leon,  bounded  only  by  the  sea ;  and  upon  the  north  is  also 
another  but  narrower  plain,  bounded  by  the  auriferous  hills  of  Segovia.  This 
plain  extends  from  the  north  bay  of  Lake  Managua  to  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua. 
This  gulf,  or  bay,  is  equalled  only  by  that  of  San  Francisco,  and  may  be  des- 
cribed as  a  grand  harbor,  in  which  all  the  vessels  of  the  world  might  ride  in 
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entire  security.  It  much  resembles  that  of  San  Francisco  in  position  and  in 
form  ;  the  entrance  from  the  sea  is,  however,  broader,  its  entire  length  within 
the  land  is  not  far  from  one  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth  sixty  or  eighty. 
The  three  States  of  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  have  ports  upon  it. 
The  principal  port  is  that  of  La  Union,  in  San  Salvador.  All  the  adjacent 
coasts  are  of  unbounded  fertility,  and  possess  an  unlimited  supplv  of  timber. 
The  sides  of  tlie  mountains,  particularly  of  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel,  are 
covered  with  white  oak  and  pine  suitable  for  building  or  repairing 
ships.  Coal,  it  is  said,  occurs  in  abundance  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
from  the  port  of  La  Union,  the  roads  to  the  beds  leading  through  a  level 
country.  The  bay  embraces  several  islands  of  considerable  size  and 
great  beauty,  surroundeii  by  water  of  such  depth  as  to  enable  vessels  of  the 
largest  size  to  approach  close  in  shore.  The  most  important  of  these,  from  the 
circumstance  of  i:s  size  and  the  fact  thit  it  commands  and  is  the  key  to  the 
entire  bay,  is  the  island  of  Tigre,  belonging  to  Honduras.  This  island  was  the 
headquarters  and  depot  of  Drake  during  his  operations  in  the  South  seas.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  in  circumference,  level  near  the  shore,  but  rising  regularly  and 
gradually  to  a  perfect  cone  in  the  centre,  thus  affording  almost  every  variety  of 
air  and  climate  desirable.  Upon  this  island  is  situated  the  free  port  of  Ama- 
pala,  recently  established,  where  there  are  a  few  st  ^rehouses  and  dwellings. 
The  rest  of  the  island  is  almost  wholly  uninhabited.  I  refer  thus  particularly  to 
this  island  because  the  English  have  long  regarded  it  with  longing  eyes;  and 
since  the  project  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua  has  been  seriously 
entertained,  and  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect,  but  particularly  since  the 
large  accessions  by  the  United  St  ites  of  territory  on  the  Pacific,  they  have  re- 
solved to  possess  themselves  of  it  The  alleged  debts  due  by  Honduras  to 
England,  or  rather  English  subjects,  are  the  basis  of  operations.  They  have 
unquestionably  offered  to  receive  this  island  in  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  debt;  but  in  case  the  proposition  is  not  accepted,  they  propose  to  seize 
upon  it  by  way  of  indemnity.  England  is  never  in  want  of  pretexts  for  any  act 
which  may  promote  her  interests,  real  or  fancied.  Witness  the  seizure  of  the 
island  of  Raatan,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Honduras,  and  of  the  port  of  San 
Juan,  on  the  same  coast  of  Nicaragua.  The  contemplated  acquisition  of  the 
key  to  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua  is  but  another  step  of  the  same  policy  which  has 
for  its  principal  and  ultimate  object  the  prevention  of  American  preponder- 
ance in  the  Pacific.  Our  vessels,  merchandise,  and  citizens  passing  round 
Cape  Horn,  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  or  through  the  proposed  ship 
canal  in  Nicaragua,  would  be  completely  within  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  and  might  be  easily  intercepted  from  this  commanding  position  in  the 
Gulf  of  Conchagua;  besides  the  three  States  of  San  Salvador,  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  with  their  great  mineral  wealth  and  unlimited  agricultural  produc- 
tiveness, would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  ultimately  be  absorbed  by  her. 
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"Into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua  empties  a  consider- 
able stream  called  the  Esiero  Real,  up  which  the  tide  flows  for  many  miles.  Its 
course  for  a  long  distance  is  near  the  base  of  the  volcanic  range  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  in  ascending  it  the  voyager  takes  a  direct  course 
to  the  northern  and  deepest  bay  of  Lake  Managua.  There  is  a  sand-bar  at 
the  entrance,  upon  which  at  low  tide  there  are  but  two  or  two-and-a-half  fathoms 
of  water.  The  tides  rises  about  ten  feet,  and  with  some  artificial  improvement, 
it  is  said,  could  be  made  passable  at  all  times.  The  bar  passed,  the  Estero  deep- 
ens to  five  or  six  fathoms,  and  pursues  a  uniform  width  of  from  three  hundred 
to  four  hundred  yards.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  canals  that  can 
be  imagined  ;  the  banks  lined  with  mangroves,  and  a  dense  background  of 
other  trees.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  R.  A.,  who  was  here  in  1838,  went  thirty 
miles  up  the  Estero  in  a  vessel  drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  and  might  have  pene- 
trated further,  had  it  not  been  for  opposing  winds." 

[  The  above  letter  and  inclosures  appear  as  Document  19,  Inclosures 
A  and  B,  in  Special  Message  of  President^  iStA  July,  1850,  //.  168-186.] 
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Senate  Bjl*  Doc*  No.  27« 

InVoL3. 

(Mr.  Bires  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[Extract.] 

London,  September  14,  1849. 
^  *  *  *  ♦♦*♦ 

I  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me,  under  your  instructions,  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining  an  interview  with  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  1  requested  Mr.  Davis  to 
call  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  ascertain  if  his  lordship  was  in  town ; 
and  if  not,  when  he  would  return.  The  answer  was  that  he  had  been 
absent  about  a  week,  and  was  expected  daily  to  return.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  see  him  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  his  return, 
and  shall  not  fail  to  present  to  him  fully  and  frankly  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  extracts  from  the  *  *  *  referred  to 
in  the  private  letter  I  wrote  you  on  my  way  to  London.  Though 
that  journal  is  in  no  relation  of  confidence  or  political  connexion 
with  the  ministry,  it  probably  speaks  the  general  feeling  here,  and, 
by  consequence,  the  temper  of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance  of  securing  the  communication  by  the  river  San  Juan  with 
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the  Pacific.  There  is  one  disclosure  made  by  it  which— if  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Castellon,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bancroft  of  the  12th 
of  July  last,  of  the  cession  to  England  of  the  Costa  Rican  territory, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  San  Juan,  be  true — cannot  fail  to  fix  atten- 
tion still  more  earnestly  on  the  views  and  objects  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  circumstance  I  allude  to,  is  the  indication  of  a  prac- 
ticable and  convenient  communication  with  the  Pacific  by  the  Sara- 
piqui  river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  San  Juan,  included  wholly 
in  the  Costa  Rican  territory,  and  thence  by  a  land  route  passing  by 
San  Jose  (the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica)  to  Punta  Arenas 
on  the  Pacific,  also  within  the  limits  of  Costa  Rica. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Sarapiqui  river  unites  with  the  San 
Juan  on  the  south  side,  just  below  the  point  where  the  alleged  Mos- 
quito boundary  comes  to  it  on  the  north ;  so  that  if  the  suggested 
communication  be  both  practicable  and  convenient,  as  is  stated,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  British  government,  by  means  of  the 
so-called  Mosquito  title  on  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  as  high  up 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Sarapiqui  river,  and  of  the  Costa  Rican  cession 
on  the  south,  to  obtain  the  exclusive  control  of  the  whole  line  of 
the  proposed  communication  from  the  port  of  the  San  Juan,  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  Pacific,  without  touching  any- 
where the  territory  which  tliey  admit  to  belong  to  Nicaragua. 

Whether  the  British  government  really  entertain  views  of  this 
character,  which  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  jealousy  and  united  op- 
position of  all  the  other  commercial  powers  of  the  world,  or  whether 
it  aims  simply,  by  measures  of  precaution,  to  prevent  the  monopoly 
and  exclusive  control  of  the  Nicaragua  lake  route  by  others,  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  the  latter  be  its  sole  object,  they  will  see,  when  the 
enlarged  and  catholic  views  of  the  United  States,  contemplating  a 
common  highway  for  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  all  nations, 
come  to  be  understood,  that  they  have  no  cause  of  distrust  tow- 
ards us.  In  the  mean  time,  the  alleged  acquisition  by  England  of  the 
Costa  Rican  territory,  on  the  south  side  of  the  San  Juan,  cannot  fail 
to  suggest  new  motives  for  vigilance  and  precaution  on  our  part. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient 

servant, 

W.  C.  RIVES. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State. 

\The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  12,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  21s/  January,  1853,/.  14.] 
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47th  Consress*  1st  Session*  I5fh  September,  1849* 

Senate  Ex*  Doc*  No*  W. 
In  V0L6. 

(Mr.  Crampton  to  Lord  Palmerston.) 

Washington,  September  15,  1849.    (Received  October  3.) 

My  Lord:  Mr.  Clayton  having  requested  me  to  call  upon  him 
at  the  Department  of  State,  said  that  he  wished  to  converse  with 
me  frankly  and  confidentially  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  pas- 
sage across  the  isthmus,  by  way  of  Nicaragua  and  the  river  San 
Juan,  with  regard  to  which  he  had  long  felt  a  great  deal  of  anxiety — 
an  anxiety  lately  very  much  increased  by  intelligence  he  has  received 
from  Mr.  Elijah  Hise,  who  has  arrived  at  Washington  from  Guate- 
mala, where  he  has  been  for  some  years  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hise  has,  it  appears,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  with- 
out instructions  either  from  the  late  or  from  the  present  administra- 
tion, signed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  a  treaty  with  the  state 
of  Nicaragua,  by  which  the  latter  grants  to  the  United  States  an 
exclusive  right  of  way  across  her  territories,  including  therein  the 
River  San  Juan,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  two  oceans  by  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus.  The  treaty  contains  a  number  of  provisions, 
such  as  stipulations  for  the  construction  of  forts  and  military  works 
upon  the  banks  of  the  San  Juan  for  the  protection  of  the  proposed 
passage.  These  Mr.  Clayton  enumerated  to  me  ;  but  he  read  to  me, 
at  length,  the  article  which  he  regards  as  the  most  objectionable  in 
the  treaty,  by  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  United  States 
guarantees  to  Nicaragua  forever  the  whole  of  her  territory,  and 
promises  to  become  a  party  to  every  defensive  war  in  which 
that  state  may  hereafter  be  engaged  for  the  protection  of  that 
territory. 

To  the  whole  of  this  treaty,  as  well  as  to  the  "  absurd  stipula- 
tion *'  which  he  had  just  read,  Mr.  Clayton  said  that  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  he  was  entirely  opposed.  His  views  and 
wishes  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
by  way  of  Nicaragua  were,  he  observed,  known  to  me,  and  had 
been,  as  I  was  aware,  communicated  by  his  direction  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government;  these  would,  he  trusted,  have  convinced  your 
lordship  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  no  views 
of  exclusive  advantage  to  themselves  in  this  matter.  He  felt  most 
anxious  that  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty  by  Mr.  Hise  should 
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not  produce  a  contrary  impression  in  any  quarter  ;  and  with  this  view 
he  proceeded  to  read  to  me  a  portion  of  the  instructions  which  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  Squier,  who  has  been  lately  sent  as  United  States 
charge  d  affaires  to  Nicaragua.  By  these  Mr.  Squier  is  directed 
not  only  not  to  negotiate  any  treaty  with  that  government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  passage  across  the  isthmus,  but  not  to  give  his  support  or 
countenance  to  any  contract  entered  into  by  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  Nicaragua  on  that  subject,  of  an  exclusive 
nature,  or  such  as  might  bring  the  United  States  into  collision  with 
any  other  power. 

The  signature  of  the  present  treaty  has,  Mr.  Clayton  remarked, 
placed  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  a  most  embarrassing 
situation.  You  know,  he  said,  that  the  government  have  no  major- 
ity in  the  Senate ;  you  know  that  the  treaty  will  be  called  for  by 
Congress  ;  the  substance  of  it,  indeed,  has  already  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers ;  you  are  aware  of  the  opinion,  which,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  is  generally  entertained  in  this  country  of  the 
claim  of  the  Mosquito  chief  to  any  part  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
Nicaragua;  and  you  can  form  an  idea  of  eagerness  with  which 
the  party  opposed  to  the  government  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  either  forcing  us  into  collision  with  Great  Britain 
on  this  subject,  or  of  making  it  appear  that  we  have  abandoned, 
through  pusilanimity,  great  and  splendid  advantages  fairly 
secured  to  the  country  by  treaty.  It  will  require  great  caution  on 
both  sides,  said  Mr.  Clayton,  to  prevent  the  two  governments  being 
brought  into  collision  on  account  of  this  intrinsically  worthless 
country. 

Mr.  Clayton  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  immediately 
send  for  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  is  now  at  Boston  preparing  for 
his  departure  for  England  on  the  26th  instant,  and  that  he  would  put 
him  into  full  possession  of  the  views  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  this  subject.  He  begged  me  in  the  meantime 
to  communicate  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  to  me  to  your 
lordship. 

I  have,  &c., 

JOHN  F.  CRAMPTON. 

Viscount  Palmerston,  G.  C.  B. 

[77/^  above  letter  appears  as  Document  15,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  29///  July,  1882,/.  55.] 
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3tst  Congress,  1st  Sesdoiu  I5fh  Septembef,  I&49* 

House  Ex*  Doc«  No.  75* 
In  VoL  JO. 

(Mr.  Rise  to  Mr.  Clajton.) 

Washington,  September  15, 1849. 

Sir  :  Since  my  despatch  of  the last  was  written  and  forwarded, 

I  have  concluded  two  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce:  one  with  the 
State  of  Honduras,  and  the  other  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 
These  treaties  are  precisely  similar  in  their  provisions  with  the 
treaty  which  I  had  previously  concluded  with  the  republic  of  Guate- 
mala, and  they  each  contain  in  substance  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  federation  of  Central 
America,  which  had  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in  the  year  1836. 
Except  in  the  treaties  which  I  have  made  with  the  above  named 
States,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  be  of  perpetual  obligation  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  unless  either  should  give  notice  to 
the  other,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  counted  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  their  ratifications,  of  their  intention  to  terminate 
the  same.  It  was  my  intention  also  to  conclude  similar  treaties  with 
the  States  of  San  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica,  but  I  was  prevented  from 
executing  this  intention  by  the  causes  which  will  appear  in  my  cor- 
respondence with  those  States,  to  which  your  excellency  is  respect- 
fully referred  for  information  on  this  subject. 

Our  commerce  with  the  States  of  Central  America,  for  most 
obvious  reasons,  must  progressively  increase,  and  our  intercourse 
with  them  now  begins  to  assume  an  aspect  of  much  importance, 
because  of  the  immense  resources  and  great  fertility  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  the  convenient  maritime  communication  between  them 
and  our  vast  and  rapidly  improving  territories  on  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  would  be  desirable,  and  by  no  means  difficult,  to  con- 
ludc  similar  treaties  with  the  two  remaining  States  of  San  Sal- 
vador and  Costa  Rica,  so  that  in  the  event  the  Central  American 
States  should  again,  as  heretofore,  form  themselves  into  a  federal 
union,  or  become  united  and  consolidated  under  a  single  govern- 
ment,  our  treaty  relations  with  each  and  all  of  those  States  would 
be  the  same,  and  all  difficulty  and  embarrassment  which  might  ensue 
from  the  want  of  such  uniformity  would  be  forever  abolished. 

During  my  residence  in  the  C'.ty  of  Guatemala,  in  pursuance  of 
the  instructions  from  the  government,  I  opened  a  correspondence 
with  each  of  the  five  States  of  Central  America,  which  is  herewith 
submitted,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  for  the  contents  thereof. 
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The  result  of  the  correspondence  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua  was, 
the  appointment  of  a  charge  d'affaires  by  the  government  of  that 
accredited  expressly  and  alone  to  the  legation  of  the  United  States 
at  Guatemala,  by  name  Sr.  Don  Ledo  Buenaventura  Selva,  who  was 
fully  instructed  and  vested  with  ample  power  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions, and  to  conclude  with  the  undersigned  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  and  also  a  treaty  or  special  convention  with  the  United 
States  for  the  objects  and  purposes  following :  ist.  To  obtain  for  the 
State  of  Nicaragua  the  protection  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  2d.  To  obtain  for  the  United  States  the  right  of  way,  per- 
petually and  without  restriction,  through  the  territories  and  do- 
minions of  the  State  of  Nicaragua ;  and  3d,  to  provide  a  plan  and 
project,  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  for  the  speedy  construction 
within  the  State  of  Nicaragua  of  a  ship  canal,  or  oceanic  communi- 
cation for  the  passage  of  ships  from  the  Caribbean  sea  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Accordingly  after  numerous  conferences  and  some  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject,  (herewith  communicated),  a  special  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua  was 
concluded,  and  signed  by  Sr.  Don  Buenaventura  Selva,  on  behalf  of 
his  government,  and  by  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  on  the  21st  June,  1849, 
which  is  herewith  submitted,  and  which,  if  it  should  be  approved 
and  ratified  by  the  two  governments,  will,  without  doubt,  in  ray 
judgment,  effect  the  objects  designed,  and  produce  the  most  import- 
ant results,  favorable  to  the  future  prosperity,  wealth,  and  grandeur 
of  the  North  American  Confederacy,  as  well  as  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  American  Union,  and  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

When  I  took  my  departure  from  the  United  States,  on  the  mission 
to  Central  America,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  not  been 
ratified  by  that  power,  and  the  countries  of  Upper  California  and 
New  Mexico  had  not  yet  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  ;  nor  was 
it  then  known  that  the  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers  of  those  coun- 
tries contained  the  immense  stores  of  mineral  wealth  which  have 
since  been  discovered;  nor  was  it  then  foreseen  that  such  an  im- 
mense impulse  would  in  so  short  a  time  be  given  to  the  commerce 
with,  and  the  emigration  to  those  countries,  as  hath  since  astonished 
the  world  ;  and  I  had,  therefore,  received  no  instructions  whatever 
from  the  government  at  Washington,  to  secure,  by  treaty  with 
Nicaragua,  the  right  of  way  for  the  government  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  through  her  dominions,  or  to  secure  and  perfect  a 
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plan  for  the  construction  of  an  oceanic  communication  for  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  across  the  continent,  from  sea  to  sea;  the  vast  im- 
portance which  subsequent  events  have  given  to  the  subject  does 
not  seem  to  have  then  occurred  to  the  existing  administration  of 
our  government,  and  I  was  wholly  uninstructed  on  the  subject,  and 
without  precedents,  forms,  or  example,  to  guide  me,  or  at  least 
none  within  my  reach  at  the  time.  I  had  not  seen  the  treaty  with 
New  Grenada,  which  had  not  been  ratified  or  published  until  after 
my  departure  on  my  mission.  In  the  mean  time  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  had  been  ratified,  by  which  the  countries  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  were  ceded  to  the  United  States;  and 
whilst  at  the  city  of  Guatemala,  the  intelligence  first  reached  me  of 
the  discovery  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  those  territories,  and  of 
the  rushing  torrent  of  emigration  thereto  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  had  repeatedly,  in  my  despatches  written  to  the  Department  of 
State,  requested  instructions  to  be  furnished  to  me  ;  and  again  and 
again,  in  my  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  urged  the  vast  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  by  prompt  action.  To  these  communications 
to  the  government  I  never  received  a  single  line  or  word  of  reply, 
and  concluded  that,  as  the  government  of  Gautemala  was 
constantly  in  a  revolutionary  state,  the  country  involved  in 
civil  strife,  and  the  paths  to  the  coast  infested  with  ban- 
ditti, so  that  there  was  not  any  safe  transportation  of  the  public 
mails  or  of  merchandise  in  the  country,  all  letters,  public  and 
private,  directed  to  me,  must  be  either  detained  at  Belize,  or 
intercepted  and  destroyed  on  the  route  to  the  capital.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  I  had  just  reason  to  be- 
licve,  being  most  urgent  and  pressing,  I  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty, 
in  view  of  the  great  interests  involved,  and  of  the  stupendous  re- 
sults that  might  ensue,  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  offered,  to 
secure  those  interests,  and  to  insure  those  results,  by  concluding 
this  treaty  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  absence  of  in- 
structions or  precedents  to  guide  me.  If  I  have  erred  in  treating 
at  all,  or  if  the  treaty  made  is  so  faulty  and  defective  in  its  provisions 
as  not  to  merit  the  approval  of  the  government,  I  at  least  thought 
that  1  was  doing  right,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  seize 
and  make  available  the  chance  that  then  offered  (and  which  might 
never  be  offered  again)  to  secure  for  my  country  the  great  ends  and 
objects  contemplated  by  this  treaty. 

Although  the  articles  and  sections  of  this  treaty  are  somewhat 
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numerous  and  lengthy,  yet  upon  a  careful  analysis  it  will  be  found 
that  it  provides  for  the  three  main  objects,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  to 
wit: 

1st.  It  secures  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  perpet- 
ual right  of  way,  in  a  manner  the  most  full,  ample,  and  complete,  for 
all  her  public  vessels,  or  other  vessels  in  its  employment,  for  troops, 
all  munitions  of  war,  all  public  property,  mails,  and  all  public  officers 
and  agents,  civil  and  military,  through  any  of  the  territories  and  do- 
minions of  Nicaragua,  by  land  or  water,  from  sea  to  sea,  either  by 
means  of  the  ports,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  and  roads  of  said  State,  in 
their  present  condition  as  unimproved,  or  by,  through,  and  over  any 
such  canals,  roads,  or  improved  navigable  waters,  as  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  made  and  constructed  within  said  State  by  the 
citizens  or  government  of  either  or  both  of  the  contracting  parties, 
or  by  the  citizens  or  government  of  any  other  nation,  or  kingdom, 
or  country.  This  right  of  way  to  be  free  without  cost  or  charge, 
perpetual  without  limitation  as  to  time,  and  unrestricted  with 
respect  to  the  frequency  or  extent  of  the  use  of  the  right,  and  simi- 
lar rights  and  privileges  of  travel,  transit,  and  transportation  for 
their  persons,  property,  and  merchandise,  are  secured  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  enjoyed  on  terms  as  favorable  as  those 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  Nicaragua,  or  to  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  other  government  or  country. 

2d.  It  secures  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  frame,  enact,  and 
issue  a  charter  or  act  of  incorporation  for  the  organization  of  a  com- 
pany of  capitalists,  who  are  to  have  and  possess  the  exclusive  right 
and  privilege  to  construct  and  be  the  proprietors  of  the  contem- 
plated canals  or  roads  in  said  State,  and  (be  it  observed)  this  right 
and  privilege  is  secured  in  a  manner  so  full  and  ample  that  the 
United  States  has  the  most  entire  and  unlimited  discretion  to  make 
just  such  charter,  and  to  confer  upon  a  company  just  such  advan- 
tages and  rights,  as  may  be  deemed  proper  or  necessary,  upon  the 
most  full  and  mature  inquiry  and  consideration,  to  secure  the  invest- 
ment of  the  capital  required,  and  the  speedy  commencement  and 
completion  of  this  grand  enterprise ;  which  charter  Nicaragua  is 
bound  to  legalize  and  approve  as  the  supreme  law  of  her  State. 

3d.  It  secures  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  the  enterprise,  and  extends  that  protection 
to  the  State  and  government  of  Nicaragua,  to  maintain  and  preserve 
its  peaceful  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  its  rightful  territories, 
and  guaranties  their   neutrality.     These   three   main    objects    are 
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secured  by  this  treaty  in  a  manner  as  perfect,  full,  and  complete  as 
possible;  and  I  respectfully  submit  the  inquiry,  can  it  be  much  im- 
proved in  these  particulars?  The  residue  of  the  instrument  is  com- 
posed of  details  which,  if  not  approved,  may  be  amended  or  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate. 

If  the  right  of  way  through  Nicaragua,  as  secured  in  this  treaty 
for  the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  valuable 
and  important,  then  the  United  States  must  protect  and  become  the 
patron  of  the  great  works  contemplated,  and  must  protect  the  gov- 
ernment and  State  of  Nicaragua,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  peace  and  neutrality  of  the  country,  otherwise  the 
capital  will  never  be  furnished  and  the  work  never  commenced 
or  completed  ;  for  the  State  of  Nicaragua  is  small  in  extent,  its 
government  feeble,  and  its  population  inconsiderable  in  number, 
though  turbulent  and  disorderly,  so  that  revolutions,  civil  strife,  and 
intestine  commotions  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and  foreign 
aggressions  so  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  enterprise  in  view 
would  inevitably  fail  for  want  of  confidence,  and  because  of  the  want 
of  that  safety  and  security  for  the  rights,  property,  and  privileges 
of  such  company  as  might  undertake  the  said  works,  as  could  only 
be  found  in  the  protection  of  some  strong  government  and  power- 
ful nation,  as  the  United  States.  1  am  well  satisfied  that  the  right 
of  way,  as  secured  in  this  treaty,  and  the  liberal  plan  agreed  to  for 
the  construction  of  said  works,  could  never  have  been  obtained 
from,  and  would  never  have  been  yielded  by  Nicaragua,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  protection  of  our  government  against 
the  aggressions  of  other  stronger  States.  If  the  protection  is  re- 
fused, the  right  of  way  as  secured  in  the  treaty  would  have  to  be  pro- 
cured only  at  immense  cost,  and  no  project,  contract,  or  charter  could 
be  obtained  by  any  government  or  company  granting  to  them  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  making  and  owning  said  works,  except  upon 
such  hard  terms  as  would  defeat  the  object  in  view,  and  which 
would  never  be  approved  by  the  capitalists  of  the  United  States  or 
Europe,  and  all  such  schemes  in  future,  as  heretofore,  would  fall  to 
the  ground  for  want  of  money.  The  truth  is,  the  right  of  way 
necessarily  involves  and  includes,  as  a  consequence,  the  protection 
by  our  government  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes.  Of 
what  value  is  the  right  without  the  power  to  insure  its  continued 
exercise  and  enjoyment,  and  to  remove  and  punish  all  obstructions 
or  infractions  of  such  right?  if  the  right  obtained  is  useful,  valu- 
able,  and  necessary,  why,  the  government  of  the   United   States 
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would,  to  make  such  right  available,  have  to  protect  the  work,  the 
company,  and  the  country  whose  prosperous  and  peaceful  condition, 
and  whose  continued  neutrality,  would  be  necessary  to  be  promoted 
and  maintained,  in  order  that  the  usefulness  and  value  of  such  right 
of  way  might  not  be  obstructed  and  impaired  ;  and  this,  although 
the  United  States  might  come  under  no  treaty  obligation  to  extend 
such  protection.  And  of  what  value  to  the  United  States  is  such 
right  of  way  as  is  secured  in  this  treaty,  unless  the  contemplated 
ship  canal  is  actually  made?  And  it  never  cnn  or  will  be  made, 
under  our  auspices  at  least,  unless  with  the  pledge  of  the  powerful 
protection  of  our  government  to  the  enterprise  itself,  as  well  as  to 
the  government  of  the  little  weak  State  of  Nicaragua. 

I  was  induced  with  all  possible  despatch  to  conclude  this  treaty, 
because  I  had  information  from  authentic  sources  that  English 
companies  were  endeavoring  to  procure  for  themselves  the  privi- 
leges which  1  have  thus  secured,  and  that  the  British  govern- 
ment, by  encroachments  and  aggressions  at  the  mouth  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  designed,  no  doubt, 
so  to  embarrass  the  subject,  and  to  present  such  obstacles  in  the 
way,  as  to  defeat  altogether  the  project  of  making  a  ship  canal  be- 
tween the  two  oceans.  In  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  I  learned,  also, 
that  this  subject  was  exciting  great  attention  and  much  interest 
amongst  the  mercantile  community  and  the  commercial  classes  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  agents  had  been  sent  from  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  to  Nicaragua  to  secure  by  contract  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  building  and  owning  such  works  in  that  State  ;  and  one 
contract  was  made  with  the  said  State  by  David  J.  Brown,  as  the 
agent  of  an  American  company,  a  certified  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with submitted.  Upon  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  contract 
is  wholly  worthless,  because  of  the  hard  terms  imposed  on  the  com- 
pany, and  because  of  the  undue  advantages  therein  attempted  to  be 
retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  government  of  the  State.  Why  was 
this?  The  answer  is,  that  Nicaragua  by  that  contract  obtained  no 
equivalent  (for  the  privileges  conferred)  in  the  form  of  govern- 
mental protection  from  the  United  States ;  and  therefore  she  re- 
quires in  said  contract  that  she  shall  have  ten  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise,  and   that  the  entire  right  and    property   therein 

shall  vest  in  the  State  at  the  end  of years.     Consequently,  this 

contract  will  never  be  executed  ;  and  I  have  lately  been  informed 
that  it  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  accepted  by  the  company. 

The   question   arises,    Will    Nicaragua    ratify    this    treaty  ?     I 
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answer,  Yes,  undoubtedly,  to  procure  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  in  the  twelfth  article  thereof.  This  treaty  will 
be  ratified,  unless  terms  more  favorable  to  that  State,  and  less  favor- 
able to  the  United  States  and  to  the  company,  are  afforded  before 
its  ratification  takes  place.  It  is  true  that,  if  they  can  make  a  more 
advantageous  treaty  for  themselves  with  the  minister  lately  sent  to 
Leon  than  the  one  herewith  submitted,  they  will  do  so,  and  in 
such  case  fail  to  ratify  this.  For  example,  in  this  treaty  Nicaragua 
is  not  allowed  any  part  of  the  pecuniary  profits  arising  from  the  en- 
terprise, nor  is  she  allowed  to  take  or  to  have,  at  any  future  time, 
any  right  to,  or  property  in,  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof ;  and  the 
United  States  have  the  right,  according  to  their  discretion,  to  make 
such  charter,  conferring  just  such  privileges  on  a  company  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  effect  the  purpose  designed. 
Now,  if  Nicaragua  can  get  another  treaty,  by  which  is  secured  to 
the  State  a  large  portion  of  the  profits  of  such  enterprise,  and  by 
which  it  shall  be  provided  that  the  right  of  property  to  a  part  or  the 
whole  thereof  shall  revert  and  pass  to  that  State  at  the  end  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  years,  in  such  case,  no  doubt,  Nicaragua  would  refuse 
to  ratify  this  treaty  ;  but  if  terms  more  favorable  are  not  offered, 
then  this  treaty  will  be  ratified,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
protection  as  granted  in  the  twelfth  article  thereof. 

As  to  the  important  question  of  practicability — the  question, 
Can  a  ship  canal  be  made  in  Nicaragua  ? — my  mind  has  long  been 
satisfied  upon  this  subject.  Upon  an  inspection  of  the  map  herewith 
submitted,  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  and 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  is  the 
large,  deep,  navigable  lake  of  Nicaragua,  sending  its  waters,  by  the 
channel  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  into  the  Caribbean  sea 
— the  distance  between  the  lake  and  the  sea  being  not  more  than 
twenty-five  leagues,  the  river  being  wide,  and  of  an  average  depth 
of  four  fathoms,  except  where  there  are,  on  account  of  rocks  and 
shoals,  several  obstructions  to  its  navigation.  There  is  also  another 
navigable  lake,  situated  to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and 
communicating  with  it  by  a  deep  but  short  river.  These  two  lakes, 
with  the  two  rivers  above  named,  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  within 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  leagues  of  the  excellent  port  of  Realejo, 
on  the  Pacific  ocean :  so  that,  by  building  a  canal  from  the  said  port 
of  Raelejo  to  the  lake  of  Managua,  through  a  level  country,  (as  I  am 
well  informed),  for  a  distance  of  not  more  than  thirty-six  miles,  and 
by  overcoming  and  removing  the  existing  obstacles  to  the  naviga- 
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lion  of  the  rivers  above  named,  you  have  a  connected  water-com- 
munication for  the  passage  of  ships  through  the  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

All  the  means  and  sources  of  information  on  the  question  of  the 
practicability  of  this  route  are  more  accessible  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment than  to  myself;  and  that  information  will,  no  doubt,  be  col- 
lected, consulted,  and  furnished  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
if  deemed  necessary  and  proper  by  the  President.  As  two  years 
are  allowed  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  there 
will  be  ample  time  to  procure  such  information  and  evidence  on  the 
question  of  practicability:  so  that  the  government  may  have  the 
means  of  deciding  that  important  question  with  wisdom  and  cer- 
tainty. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELIJAH  HISE. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 


[INCLOSURE  No.   I.] 

(Special  Couveutiou  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  tlie  State  of 

Nicaragrna  [Hise-Selra  Treaty]). 

[For  copy  of  the  above  see  herein  page  349.] 

\Tlie  above  letter  and  inclosure  appear  as  Document  13,  Inclosure  i, 
in  Special  Message  of  President,  lit h  July,  1850,//.  104- 117. 


52d  Congress,  2d  Session.  2)8t  September,  )S49« 

Senate  Ex.  Doc«  No.  27* 

InVoL3. 

(Mr.  Rives  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[No.  2.]  London,  September  21,  1849. 

Sir  :  Lord  Palmerston  not  having  returned  to  town,  and  seeing 
it  stated  in  some  of  the  city  newspapers  that  his  visit  to  the  coun- 
try would  be  yet  further  prolonged,  I  called  the  day  before  yes- 
terday at  the  Foreign  Office  to  see  Mr.  Addington,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whom  I  had  formerly 
known  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  I  was  received 
by  him  with  very  great  cordiality.     I  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
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or  proper  to  open  to  him  the  particular  subject  with  which 
you  had  charged  me  for  communication  with  Lord  Palmerston  ; 
but  I  stated  to  him,  in  general  terms,  that  you  had  instructed 
me  while  passing  through  England  to  my  destination  in 
Paris,  to  see  Lord  Palmerston  and  converse  with  him  on  some  mat- 
ters of  deep  interest  to  both  countries,  and  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  an  interview  with  his  lordship,  if  he  proposed  to  return  to 
London  in  any  short  time.  I  received  yesterday  evening  a  note 
from  Mr.  Addington,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  enclosed,  from 
which  you  will  perceive  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  appointed  Mon- 
day next,  the  24th  instant,  for  seeing  me.  I  shall,  of  course,  remain 
here  till  the  time  for  the  appointed  interview. 

Since  my  arrival  in  London  I  have  examined  with  great  care  all 
the  correspondence  and  other  documents  in  the  office  of  the  legation 
relating  to  the  claim  asserted  by  this  government,  in  the  name  of 
the  Mosquito  King  (so  called,)  to  the  territory  at  the  mouth  and 
along  the  course  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicara- 
gua. I  think  it  is  apparent  that  the  British  government  has  now 
fully  committed  itself  to  the  assertion  of  the  Mosquito  title,  in  the 
abstract  at  least,  and  will  continue,  no  doubt,  to  adhere  to  that 
ground.  How  far  it  will  proceed  to  build  upon  that  title  ulterior 
schemes  for  its  own  advantage  and  the  extension  of  its  commercial 
or  territorial  power,  will  depend,  mainly,  I  think,  upon  the  degree 
of  acquiescence  or  opposition  with  which  such  pretensions,  as  they 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  unfolded,  may  be  met  by  the  other  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world. 

Its  policy  for  some  time  past,  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
appears  to  have  been  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  advancing  stead- 
ily and  step  by  step  in  the  development  and  progressive  enlarge- 
ment ol  its  claims.  This  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  a 
document  entitled  **  Correspondence  respecting  the  Mosquito 
territory,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  July  3,  1848,  in 
pursuance  of  their  address  of  April  3,  1848,**  of  which  I  shall 
suggest  to  Mr.  Davis  the  expediency  of  sending  you  a  copy,  if  none 
has  been  heretofore  forwarded  to  the  department.  It  appears  from 
that  document  (p.  i)  that  on  the  30th  June,  1847,  Lord  Palmerston 
instructed  Mr.  Chattield,  the  British  consular  agent  at  Guatemala 
(and  similar  instructions  were  despatched  to  other  foreign  agents  of 
the  British  government  at  the  same  time),  to  notify  to  the  authorities 
of  the  several  States  of  Central  America  that  **  the  right  of  the 
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King  of  Mosquito  should  be  maintained  as  extending  from  Cape 
VionAvwdiSi  doiun  to  the  mouth  of  the  rhfcr  San  yuan.''  The  terms  of 
this  notification  plainly  implied  a  claim  for  the  King  of  the  Mos- 
quitoes to  the  left  or  northern  bank  only  of  the  river  San  Juan  at  its 
mouth,  and  was  so  understood  by  the  agent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment who  was  instructed  to  give  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  letter 
to  Lord  Palmerston  of  the  3d  December,  1847,  ^^  P^'^gc  73  of  the  docu- 
ment above  referred  to.  On  the  29th  of  February,  1849  L^^48]»  how- 
ever. Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  functionary  (Doc,  p. 
94).  informs  him  that  "  her  Majesty's  government  considers  that  the 
claim  of  the  Mosquito  nation  extends  as  far  as  the  southern  branch 
of  the  St.  John,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Colorado,  but  which  is 
just  as  much  a  portion  of  the  St.  John  as  either  of  the  other  two 
outlets  of  that  river  ;**  thus,  instead  of  stopping  on  the  left  or  north- 
ern bank  of  the  river,  extending  the  Mosquito  claim  so  as  to  em- 
brace its  mouth  and  all  its  outlets,  and  virtually  to  assert  the 
exclusive  command  of  its  navigation. 

This  paved  the  way  naturally  enough  for  the  yet  bolder  and 
more  undisguised  assertion  of  claim  in  the  letter  of  the  British  con- 
sul at  New  York,  of  the  30th  July  last,  where  it  is  authoritatively 
announced,  in  so  many  words,  that  "  from  the  Machuca  rapids,  about 
30  miles  below  Lake  Nicaragua,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  the 
navigation  of  that  river  belongs  to  Mosquito''  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
that  letter  was  fully  sanctioned  by  the  highest  official  authority 
here,  and  that  it  was  most  probably  prepared,  word  for  word,  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  I  am  also  persuaded  that  it  was  promulgated 
through  the  unusual  medium  of  the  British  consul,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  any  diplomatic  discussion  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject,  (a  design  which  has  been 
all  along  plainly  enough  manifested,)  and  that  it  was  intended  quite 
as  much  for  the  government  at  Washington  as  for  the  private  indi- 
viduals at  New  York  personally  interested  in  the  enterprise  of  open- 
ing the  communication  between  the  two  oceans  by  the  river  San 
Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  alike  inevitable  and  indispensable, 
considering  the  great  national  interests  which  the  United  States 
have  in  the  free  and  unobstructed  us3  of  every  practicable 
communication  across  our  western  continent,  as  well  as  the  rights 
which  may  have  been  lawfully  acquired  by  our  citizens,  and 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  and  defend 
by    all    reasonable    and    proper    means,    that    the    extraordinary 
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claim  now  put  forward,  in  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  to 
the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  river  San  Juan,  should  be  subjected, 
in  some  form  or  other,  to  a  thorough  and  searching  examination. 
The  positions  taken  in  defence  of  the  Mosquito  title  in  the 
elaborate  letter  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Castellon  of  the  i6th  of 
July  last  are,  every  one  of  them,  clearly  untenable;  and,  although 
there  is  but  little  hope  now  of  inducing  the  British  government  to 
abandon  the  maintenance  of  that  title,  in  the  abstract,  the  advan- 
tage of  demonstrating  its  invalidity  will  be  to  prevent,  perhaps,  the 
wise  and  enlightened  government  of  this  country  from  building 
upon  so  weak  a  foundation  claims  and  projects  of  a  practical  nature 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  unfriendly 
collision.  This  high  duty  will  devolve  upon  other  and  abler  hands 
than  mine. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

W.  C.  RIVES. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[INCLOSURE.] 

(Mr.  Addingrton  to  Mr.  Bires.) 

Foreign  Office,  September  20,   1849. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  duly  conveyed  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  message  with  which 
you  intrusted  me  yesterday,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  apprise  you  that  I 
have  received  a  reply  from  his  lordship,  in  which  he  charges  me  to  inform  you 
that  he  will  have  much  pleasure  in  receiving  you  on  Monday  next,  24th  Sep- 
tember, at  4  o'clock  in  the  afcernoon,  at  his  house  in  Carlton  Gardens. 

1  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  faithfully, 

H.  U.  ADDINGTON. 
VV.  C.   Rives,   Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

\Tke  above  letter  and  inclostire  appear  as  Document  13,  Inclosure  i, 
/;/  Special  Message  of  President,  2\st  January^  1853,  pp.  15-17.] 
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32d  Congren,  2d  Seakxu  24tfi  September,  )ft49« 

Senate  &u  Doc*  No.  27* 

InVoLX 

(Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

[No.  3.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  24,  1849. 

Sir:  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  English  version 
of  a  special  convention  recently  negotiated  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  with  the  view  of 
opening  and  establishing  through  the  territories  of  the  latter  a  pas- 
sage and  communication  between  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.  This  paper  you  will  find  to  be  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  It  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  this  government,  by  Mr. 
Elijah  Hise,  our  late  charg6  d'afiaires  at  Guatemala,  although  unpro- 
vided with  a  full  power  to  effect  this  object.  The  President  has  not 
yet  determined  what  course  he  will  pursue  in  regard  to  this  con- 
vention. So  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  I  will  again  address  you  on  the 
subject;  and  in  the  mean  time  you  need  not  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  government. 

I  had  hoped,  as  you  are  already  aware  from  my  private  letters, 
to  have  seen  you  here  ere  you  proceeded  on  your  mission,  so  that 
the  merits  of  this  instrument  might  have  been  examined  and  ex- 
plained, and,  in  a  frank  and  free  conversation  on  the  general  subject 
with  which  it  is  connected,  you  might  have  been  more  fully  pos- 
sessed of  the  President's  view  respecting  it.  As  this  hope  has  been 
defeated  by  the  arrangements  you  have  made  for  your  immediate 
departure,  I  confine  myself,  for  the  present,  to  recommending  it  to 
your  careful  and  attentive  consideration. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Ac,  &c.,  Sic. 

I  T/tc  above  letter  appears  as  Document  14,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  21st  January,  1853,  /.  17.] 
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32d  OmgtesEf  2d  ScsbIoq*  25tii  Septeinl)er,  )S49* 

Senate  Ex.  Doc«  No.  27* 

InVoL3. 

(Mr.  Bires  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[No.  3.]  London,  September  25,  1849. 

Sir  :  Yesterday  I  called  upon  Lord  Palmerston,  at  his  house  in 
Carlton  Gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  interview  with  him 
which  had  been  previously  arranged.  He  gave  me  a  very  cordial 
reception,  and  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  come  up  to  London 
from  the  residence  of  Viscount  Melbourne,  in  the  country,  where  he 
had  been  passing  some  days,  solely  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and  con- 
versing with  me.  After  some  conversation  of  a  general  nature,  I 
stated  to  him  that  there  being  a  sort  of  interregnum  at  present  in  the 
usual  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  countries,  owing  to  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Bancroft  and  the  postponement  for  a  few  weeks  of 
Mr.  Lawrence's  arrival,  you  had  instructed  me,  while  on  my  way  to 
Paris,  to  call  upon  his  Lordship  and  converse  with  him  on  a  matter 
which  was  more  than  ordinarily  urgent  and  critical ;  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary,  I  persuaded  myself,  to  assure  his  Lordship 
that  the  President  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  most  cordial  good 
understanding  with  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government ;  that  in 
proportion  as  that  desire  was  sincerely  felt,  it  was  seen  with  no  little 
concern  that  there  was  one  question  which,  unless  great  prudence 
and  caution  were  observed  on  both  sides,  might  involve  the  two 
Governments  unwittingly  in  collision;  that  shortly  before  I  left  the 
United  States  a  letter  from  the  British  consul  at  New  York  had  been 
published,  asserting  in  very  positive  and  unqualified  terms  an 
exclusive  claim  for  the  Mosquito  Indians  to  the  ownership  and  sov- 
ereign jurisdiction  of  the  mouth  and  lower  part  of  the  River  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua;  that  the  United  States  had  no  disposition  to 
intermeddle  in  any  pragmatical  spirit,  or  with  views  in  the  slightest 
degree  unfriendly  to  Great  Britain,  with  that  question,  but  they 
were  necessarily  parties  to  it  in  their  own  right ;  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua 
to  open,  on  certain  conditions,  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  the  River  San  Juan  and  the  Nicaragua 
Lake ;  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  after  the  most 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  had  come  undoubtedly  to  the 
conclusion  that  upon  both  legal  and  historical  grounds  the  State 
of  Nicaragua  was  the  true  territorial  sovereign  of  the  River 
San  Juan  as  well  as  of  the  Nicaragua  Lake,  and  that  it  was,  therefore, 
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bound  to  give  its  countenance  and  support,  by  all  proper  and 
reasonable  means,  to  rights  lawfully  derived  by  their  citizens  under 
a  grant  from  that  sovereign ;  that  the  United  States,  moreover,  as 
one  of  the  principal  commercial  powers  of  the  world,  and  the  one 
nearest  to  the  scene  of  the  proposed  communication,  and  holding 
besides  a  large  domain  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  had  a 
special  and  deep  national  interest  in  the  free  and  unobstructed  use, 
in  common  with  other  powers,  of  any  channel  of  intercourse  which 
might  be  opened  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other ;  and  that,  moved  by 
a  proper  regard  for  that  interest,  it  had  probably  already  concluded, 
or  would  soon  do  so,  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  for  securing  a  transit 
for  its  commerce  and  public  stores  by  the  route  in  question,  on 
terms  open  alike  to  all  other  nations. 

I  then  proceeded  to  observe  to  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  were  particularly  desirous  that  there 
should  be  no  misconception  of  their  objects  and  motives  in  this  mat- 
ter by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government,  and  that  it  was  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  both  governments  should  be  made  acquainted, 
frankly,  with  the  views  and  intentions  of  each  other;  that  it  had 
sometimes  happened  in  military  operations  that  detachments  of  the 
same  army  had  gotten  engaged  with  each  other,  /;/  the  darky  in 
bloody  strife — and  so,  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  real  views,  and  under  the 
influence  of  a  natural  but  unfounded  distrust,  were  often  committed 
in  serious  opposition  to  each  other,  when  a  frank  and  unreserved 
communication,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  respective  objects,  would 
have  brought  them  to  co  operate  heartily  in  the  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon end ;  that  the  United  States  sought  no  exclusive  privilege  or 
preferential  right  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  the  proposed  communica- 
tion, and  their  sincere  wish,  if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  was  to 
see  it  dedicated  to  the  common  use  of  all  nations,  on  the  most 
liberal  terms,  and  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  for  all,  securing  it  be- 
forehand, by  proper  stipulations,  against  unreasonable  and  oppres- 
sive exactions  for  the  use  of  it  either  from  the  States  through  whose 
territories  it  should  pass  or  the  individuals  or  companies  who 
might  be  authorized  to  construct  it;  that  the  United  States  would 
not,  if  they  could,  obtain  any  exclusive  right  or  privilege  in  a  great 
highway  which  naturally  belonged  to  all  mankind,  for  they  well 
knew  that  the  possession  of  any  such  privilege  would  expose  them 
to  inevitable  jealousies  and  probable  controversies,  which  would 
make  it  infinitely  more  costly  than  advantageous;  that,  while  they 
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aimed  at  no  exclusive  privilege  for  themselves,  they  could  never 
consent  to  see  so  important  a  communication  fall  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  any  other  great  commercial  power;  that  we  were  far 
from  imputing  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  any  views  of 
that  kind,  but  Mosquito  possession  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan 
could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  British  possession,  and 
his  lordship  would  readily  comprehend  that  such  a  state  of  things, 
so  long  as  it  continued,  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction 
and  distrust  on  the  part  of  other  commercial  powers.  Would  it 
not,  then,  be  wise,  I  said  to  Lord  Palmerston,  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  should  come  to  a  frank  and  manly  under- 
standing with  each  other,  and  unite  their  influence  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  both  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  instead  of  hazarding  the  final  loss  of  so 
great  an  object  by  jarring  and  divided  councils? 

Lord  Palmerston  listened  to  these  observations  throughout  with 
marked  and  earnest  attention,  showing  the  just  sense  he  entertained 
of  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the  question.  He  was  very  glad, 
he  said,  to  have  a  full  and  free  conversation  with  me  about  it.  He 
had  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Bancroft  in  relation  to  it,  but, 
as  he  was  going  away,  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to.enter  into 
much  detail  with  him  upon  the  subject.  He  then  gave  a  review  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  controversy  with  Nicaragua.  He 
said  that,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  Mosquito  Indians  had  been 
treated  by  the  British  government  as  a  separate  and  independent 
State;  that  they  had  what  was  called  a  king — who,  by  the  by,  he 
added  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  was  as  much  king  as  I  or  you ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  British  government  had,  from  time  to  time,  and  for 
more  than  a  century,  given  them  tokens  of  recognition  and  protec- 
tion as  an  independent  State.  In  this  condition  of  things,  Nicara- 
gua, which  had  never  before  been  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
territory  claimed  by  the  Mosquitoes,  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
town  and  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  river;  that 
the  British  government,  as  the  ancient,  and  in  some  sort 
hereditary,  protector  of  the  Mosquitoes,  had  given  the 
Nicaraguans  notice  to  quit,  which  as  the}'  did  not  heed, 
a  British  naval  force  was  sent  there  and  drove  them  away ; 
that,  after  being  thus  put  out  of  possession,  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  had  undertaken  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
a  right  to  make  a  public  highway  through  a  territory  from  which 
they   had  just  been  expelled  ;    that  the  transaction  was  on   their 
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part  fraudulent  and  fnala  jidc,  and  was  like  the  case  of  a  man 
undertaking  to  sell  a  horse  which  was  in  the  possession  of  and 
claimed  by  another ;  that  the  authorities  of  Nicaragua,  being 
thwarted  in  their  object  by  the  interposition  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, got  into  a  bad  humor,  and  wished  to  draw  the  United  States 
into  their  quarrel  by  assuming  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the  latter  the 
privilege  of  opening  the  communication  in  question  by  the  river 
San  Juan  ;  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  British  government 
had  thought  it  just  and  proper  to  give  notice  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  United  States  that  the  government  of  Nicaragua  had 
entered  into  a  contract  with  them  in  regard  to  places  where  it  had 
no  competence ;  that  the  suspicion  seemed  to  be  entertained  by 
some  in  the  United  States  that  the  British  government  wished  to 
plant  a  new  colony  in  America  on  the  San  Juan,  for  which  there 
was  not  the  slightest  foundation,  as  they  had  already  more  colonies 
than  they  could  manage ;  that  as  to  any  idea  of  thnr  holding  exclusive 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  as  the  key  of  the  contemplated 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific ^  nothing  could  be  further 
from  their  minds ;  that  it  was  highly  desirable,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity  and  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  to  pro- 
mote the  civilization  and  improvement  of  those  countries  in 
Central  America,  to  which  nature  has  been  very  lavish  in  some 
of  her  gifts;  there  were  feuds,  too,  and  dissensions  among  some 
of  them,  particularly  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  which  it  would 
be  a  good  office  in  other  governments  to  use  their  influence 
to  compose ;  that  Costa  Rica  had  made  them  offers  respecting 
a  communication  to  the  Pacific,  which,  if  I  understood  correctly 
the  very  brief  allusion  made  to  the  subject  by  Lord  Palmerston,  had 
not  been  carried  into  any  formal  agreement  or  convention  ;  and 
finally  his  lordship  said  that,  if  any  plan  could  be  suggested  by  which 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  could  unite  in  promoting  by 
their  joint  influence  and  mutual  co-operation  the  opening  of  the  great 
channel  of  communication  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  declaring  it  a 
common  highway  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  nations,  it  would  re- 
ceive the  most  favorable  consideration  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
government.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  in  full,  and  in  his 
own  words  as  far  as  possible,  the  observations  made  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston m  response  to  those  I  addressed  to  him,  and  in  explanation 
of  the  course  and  position  of  the  British  government  in  relation 
to  the  Mosquito  territory.  His  conversation  was  marked  through- 
out by  a  tone  of  perfect  frankness  and  the  most  conciliatory  and 
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friendly  spirit  towards  the  United  States.  You  will  see  that  I  was  not 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  letter  of  the  British  consul  at  New 
York  had  been  authorized  by  him.  But  the  explicit  and  unequivocal 
disavowal  made  by  him  of  any  purpose  of  exclusively  occupying  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan  as  the  key  of  this  great  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which  I  have  been  careful 
to  record  in  the  very  words  used  by  him,  furnishes  satisfactory 
evidence,  I  think,  that  the  policy  of  the  British  government  has 
been,  as  I  suggested  in  my  despatch  No.  i  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent, by  measures  of  precaution,  the  possible  monopoly  of  that 
communication  by  others,  rather  than  to  monopolize  it  for 
its  own  benefit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  jealousies 
have  been  industriously  instilled  into  the  government  and 
the  public  mind  here  respecting  the  alleged  design  of  the 
United  States  to  obtain  a  control  over  all  the  proposed  lines  of 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  through  the 
central  parts  of  America.  To  guard  against  the  consummation  of 
such  a  monopoly,  if  circumstances  should  give  color  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  such  a  design  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  government  has  been,  with  its  usual  forecast,  gradually  ex- 
tending and  fortifying  the  Mosquito  claim  at  the  mouth  of  San  Juan 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  my  last  despatch,  but  with  no  view, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  by  the  frank  and  manly  declaration  of  Lord 
Palmerston  recited  above,  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  monopoly 
for  their  own  advantage,  when  they  should  be  satisfied  that  no  such 
monopoly  was  sought  by  the  United  States  for  theirs.  The  mutual 
explanations,  therefore,  given  in  the  interview  of  yesterday,  in  that 
spirit  of  frankness,  which  ought  ever  to  characterize  the  intercourse 
and  proceedings  of  two  such  nations  as  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  cannot  but  pave  the  way  for  a  better  understanding  and  final 
co-operation,  I  trust,  between  the  two  governments,  in  reference  to 
an  object  worthy,  by  its  grandeur,  and  the  vastness  of  its  conse- 
quences to  engage  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  commercial  powers 
of  the  world. 

Having  observed  that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  asserting  the  right  of 
the  Mosquito  Indians  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  nation, 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  Nicaragua, 
which  claimed  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  their  ter- 
ritory, had  never,  but  for  a  very  brief  period,  had  actual 
possession  of  any  portion  of  it,  I  said  to  him  that,  without  any 
formal  discussion  of  the  question,  I    would  state  to  him,  in  a  few^ 
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words,  what  was  the  doctrine  held  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  subject ;  that  upon  our  continent,  where  so 
many  Indian  tribes  were  included  within  the  general  jurisdictional 
limits  ot  the  different  civilized  nations  of  European  origin  which  had 
colonized  and  settled  the  country,  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  aborigines  and  the  European  settlers  was  a  most  important 
branch  of  public  law;  that  it  had  been  thoroughly  studied  and  in- 
vestigated, and  solemnly  settled  by  the  enlightened  decisions  of  our 
highest  national  tribunals,  upon  the  authority  of  European,  and 
especially  English^  law  and  practice,  that  the  Spaniards,  the  English, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  who  had  established  colonies  in  different 
parts  of  America,  were  all  governed  by  the  same  principle  in  their 
intercourse  and  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes;  by  none  of  them 
had  it  ever  been  held  necessary,  in  order  to  vest  in  them  the  general 
territorial  sovereignty  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  re- 
spectively appropriated  by  them,  that  they  should  actually  have  occu- 
pied the  territory  over  which  these  tribes  of  aborigines  were  scat- 
tered ;  that  the  ultimate  property  or  high  domain  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory was  always  considered  as  vested  in  the  nations  colonizing  the 
country  by  the  mere  fact  of  discovery  or  settlement  anywhere  within 
the  limits  declared  to  be  assumed  by  them;  that,  upon  this  princi- 
ple, the  colonial  charters  executed  by  the  crown  in  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  and  afterwards,  conveyed  immense  territories,  by  widely 
separated  parallels  of  latitude,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  though  at  the  time 
they  were  known  to  be  occupied  almost  entirely  by  wandering  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  there  was  hardly  a  white  inhabitant  in  them ;  the 
same  principle  had  been  acted  upon  by  Great  Britain  in  various 
international  compacts ;  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  she  obtained  from 
France  a  cession  of  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
she  obtained  from  the  same  power  the  further  cession  of  Canada 
and  its  dependencies,  and  from  Spain  the  Floridas,  while  on  her  part 
she  yielded  to  France  the  vast  regions  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi 
— thus  passing  from  one  to  another,  in  full  dominion  and  sovereignty 
immense  territories  which  at  the  time  were  in  the  actual  occupation 
of  numerous  Indian  tribes;  that  it  resulted  from  this  long  course  of 
universal  usage  and  conventional  practice  that  actual  possession  was 
in  no  wise  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  a  rightful  sovereignty  over  In- 
dian territory  ;  and  that,  though  Indian  tribes  were  possessed  of  some 
of  the  attributes  of  a  separate  political  existence,  such  as  that  of 
governing  their  communities  by  their  own  internal  laws,  and  also  of 
sustaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
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cognize  in  them  a  complete  national  independence,  such  as  that 
which  was  claimed  for  the  Mosquitoes,  without  subverting  the  whole 
fabric  ot  public  law  belonging  to  our  peculiar  position,  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  general  concurrence  and  assent  of  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  Europe.  To  these  remarks  Lord  Palmerston  replied 
by  saying  that  he  fully  admitted  the  general  doctrine  for  which  we 
contended  ;  that  it  was  the  principle  on  which  they  conducted  their 
relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada ;  but  the  case  of  the  Mos- 
quitos  was  sui  generis,  and  stood  upon  its  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances. I  then  said  that  the  further  discussion  of  the  Mosquito  title 
would  be  a  matter  rather  for  curious  and  abstract  speculation  than  of 
any  great  practical  importance,  if  the  two  governments,  understand- 
ing each  others  real  views  and  objects,  and  recognizing  their  legiti- 
macy, could  agree  upon  some  plan  of  carrying  them  out  in 
harmony  and  concert ;  that,  though  I  was  not  authorized  to  make 
any  suggestion  upon  the  subject,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  Great 
Britain  would  do  what  she  had  the  unquestionable  power  to  effect 
with  the  Mosquitoes,  and  exert  her  influence  with  Costa  Rica,  while 
the  United  States  employed  their  good  offices  with  Nicaragua, 
every  political  impediment  to  the  execution  of  the  good  work  they 
both  desired  to  sec  accomplished  would  be  speedily  removed ;  and 
that,  placing  it  then  under  a  solemn  international  guaranty  to  pro- 
tect its  freedom  and  to  secure  its  benefits  alike  to  all,  every  condition 
would  be  fulfilled  that  the  most  jealous  caution  might  suggest  on  one 
hand,  or  the  most  liberal  and  enlarged  policy  demand  on  the  other. 
Lord  Palmerston  received  this  suggestion  in  the  most  favorable  man- 
ner, and,  as  well  by  his  way  of  responding  to  it  as  by  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  his  whole  conversation,  left  me  under  the  impression  that 
he  wMs  sincerely  desirious  of  acting  in  friendly  concert  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  promoting  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  object  of  equal  and  common  interest  to  both  nations. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient 

servant, 

W.  C.  RIVES. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State. 

L  The  aboi^e  letter  appears: 

I.  As  document  14,  in  Special  Message  of  President^  21st  January^ 
1853,/.  18,  and  such  part  of  the  above  letter  as  is  contained 
beliveen  the  beginning  down  to  and  inclusive  of  the  words  "  an 
object  by  jarring  and  divided  councils  *'  appears, 

\\.  In  Special  Message  of  President,  Zth  March,  1880,/.  11.] 
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47tii  Congress  2d  SeasSon.  1st  October,  Ift49. 

Senate  Eju  Doc«  No.  )94* 
InVoL  6. 

(Mr.  Crampton  to  Lord  Palinersiou.) 

[Ex/rac/.] 

Washington,  October  i,  1849.    (Received  October  13.) 

Mr.  Clayton,  nevertheless,  yesterday  took  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tering upon  the  subject  with  me  with  greater  earnestness  and  at  a 
greater  length  than  on  any  previous  occasion  ;  and  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  report  accurately  to  your  lordship  the  substance  of  his 
remarks,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  President,  who  happened  to 
come  into  Mr.  Clayton's  room  upon  other  business,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  subject  on  which  we^were  engaged,  waived  all  cere- 
mony and  joined  in  our  conversation  with  great  frankness,  and  every 
appearance  of  a  wish  to  make  proof  of  the  most  friendly  feelings 
towards  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  evincing  a  disposition  to 
deal  with  entire  openness  with  regard  to  the  aflair  in  question. 

Thejunctionof  the  two  oceans  by  a  canal,  Mr.  Clayton  observed, 
was  an  object  so  important  to  the  whole  of  the  commercial  world, 
that  it  was  matter  for  surprise  that  an  attempt  had  not  long  since 
been  made  to  effect  it.  The  increase  of  pxopulation  on  the  western 
coast  of  this  continent  had,  however,  now  rendered  it  certain  that 
such  an  attempt  would  ere  long  be  made.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  strongly  in  favor  of  such  an  undertaking :  but 
they  are  as  earnestly  opposed  to  its  execution  being  made  a  subject 
for  jealousy,  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  nation  to  mo- 
nopolize to  itself  either  the  credit  due  to  such  an  enterprise,  or  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  when  effected.  It  should,  in  their 
view,  be  rather  made  a  bond  of  peace  and  good  understanding,  by 
being  brought  about  by  a  combined  effort,  and  for  the  general  ben- 
efit of  mankind. 

That  great  applause  in  certain  quarters,  and  a  cer- 
tain  sort  of  popularity,  might  be  gained  by  the  govern- 
ment of  either  of  the  countries  by  an  attempt  to  effect 
this  work  upon  a  principle  of  exclusive  advantage,  Mr.  Clayton  ob- 
served, there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  the  United  States  Executive 
disclaimed  any  such  wish,  but  desired,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  be 
driven  to  adopt  any  measure  for  obtaining  such  exclusive  ad- 
vantage. Such  popularity  or  applause  would,  in  their  opinion,  be 
dearly  bought  by  the  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  between  na- 
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lions  which  would  be  the  inevitable  result ;  and  this  it  was  the  stud}' 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  avert. 

The  two  countries,  Mr.  Clayton  continued,  most  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  work  are,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Their  interest  in  it,  indeed,  seem  to  him  to  be  iden- 
tical. Their  entire  agreement  with  regard  to  it  was  therefore  an 
object  of  paramount  importance. 

It  was  with  this  feeling,  he  said,  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  entirely  disapprove  of  the  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Hise 
with  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  unless  they  were  driven  to  adopt  it  to 
counteract  the  exclusive  claim  of  some  other  country.  That  treaty 
both  secured  exclusive  advantage  to  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  canal  which  they  did  not  wish,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  possess,  and  threatened,  besides,  to  bring  them  into  col- 
lision with  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  the  Mosquito  question 
pending  between  them  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 

What  the  United  States  Government  would  now  propose,  there- 
fore, was  this :  That  the  United  States  should  abandon  the  treaty 
signed  by  Mr.  Hise ;  and,  instead  of  ratifying  it,  should  propose, 
simultaneously  with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  another  treaty  to 
Nicaragua,  by  which  no  exclusive  advantage  should  be  conferred 
on  any  party,  and  the  great  object  of  which  should  be  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  a  company  of  capitalists,  to  whom  a  charter  should 
be  granted  by  Nicaragua  on  reasonable  terms  for  the  execution 
and  maintenance  of  the  work.  This  company  Mr.  Clayton 
would  have  formed  upon  no  exclusive  principle  as  regards 
the  shareholders,  while  it  should  be  regulated  as  regards  the 
rate  of  toll  to  be  levied,  and  on  such  other  points  as  might  appear 
necessary,  by  the  governments  guarranteeing  its  safety  and  undis- 
turbed possession.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  would  of  course 
have  no  power  to  levy  any  other  dues  than  custom  duties  on  articles 
imported  for  her  own  consumption  ;  the  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean 
being  left  free.  The  sole  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  treaties  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua,  and  between  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States,  would,  in  Mr.  Clayton's  opinion,  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  insure  the  undisturbed  execution  of  the  work ;  but  he 
would  propose  that  every  other  power  which  should  conclude  a 
similar  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  and  oflfer  a  similar  guarantee,  should 
be  admitted  on  equal  terms  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  canal.  It 
would  be  by  such  an  arrangement  that  the  character  which  it  ought 
to  possess  would  be  conferred  on  this  great  undertaking. 
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These  considerations,  if  fairly  laid  before  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, would,  the  United  States  Government  are  persuaded,  induce 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  consent  to  make  such  an  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  Mosquito  claim  as  would  prevent  its  being  an 
obstacle  to  the  design  in  question.  The  Mosquito  claim,  if  discon- 
nected with  the  question  of  a  passage  across  the  Isthmus,  is  not, 
the  United  States  Government  apprehends,  one  to  which  any  great 
importance  can  be  attached  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and 
they  cannot  perceive  that  if  the  object  which  they  think  it  probable 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  common  with  themselves,  have 
in  view,  of  preventing  an  injurious  monopoly  being  established  by 
any  one  nation  in  the  quarter  in  question,  is  obtained,  there  can  be 
any  real  difficulty  in  arranging  the  question  as  far  as  the  Mosquito 
nation  is  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  Clayton  then  recurred  to  the  embarrassing  situation  in 
which  the  friends  of  this  great  enterprise  would  be  placed  should 
Her  Majesty's  Government  continue  to  oppose  the  Mosquito  claim 
to  the  arrangement  now  proposed.  The  existence  of  the  treaty 
signed  by  Mr.  Hise,  and  the  privileges  conferred  by  it  on  it,  by  the 
United  States,  are,  he  said,  no  secrets  in  this  country.  The  univer- 
sal feeling  would  be  for  its  adoption ;  and  a  reason  for  clamoring 
for  its  instant  ratification  would  be,  that  this  might  defeat  what 
would  be  represented  and  believed  to  be  a  plan  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  secure  for  herself  a  monopoly  of  the  most  eligible  passage 
between  the  two  oceans.  The  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  be  without  excuse  for  withholding  the  treaty 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Senate ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
imder  the  influence  of  the  public  excitement,  which  there  is  already 
an  evident  design  to  rouse  with  regard  to  this  question,  what  would 
be  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  administration  enabled 
to  submit  to  Congress  an  agreement  such  as  is  now  proposed,  and 
in  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  in  friendly  concur- 
rence with  the  United  States  Government  for  this  great  work,  every 
pretext  would  be  taken  away  from  the  most  unreasonable,  and 
every  chance  of  future  misunderstanding  between  the  two  govern- 
ments avoided.  Mr.  Clayton  considered  that  this  question  could 
never  be  settled  amicably  unless  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  withdrew  all  claim  to  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  If  either  ol  the  two  governments  held  possession  of  the 
country  on  either  side  of  the  canal,  it  would  hold  an  inadmissible 
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advantage  over  the  other;  in  a  word,  said  he,  let  us  both  abandon 
all  claim  to  what  is  called  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and  lend  the 
countenance  of  both  governments  to  the  construction  of  a  ship- 
canal,  if  it  be  found  to  be  practicable ;  if  you  refuse  this  offer,  we 
are  driven  in  self-defense  to  adopt  the  treaty. 

In  the  whole  of  these  observations  General  Taylor  cordially  con- 
curred ;  the  attempts,  he  remarked,  which  were  making  and  would 
be  made  in  many  quarters  to  produce  a  misunderstanding  or  a  col- 
lision between  the  two  governments  on  this  matter  were,  in  his 
opinion,  only  to  be  met  by  perfect  frankness  and  fair  dealing;  it 
was  his  earnest  wish,  therefore,  that  the  matter  should  be  laid  in 
this  spirit  before  your  lordship,  and  he  expressed  an  anxious  wish 
that  the  question  might  be  promptly  arranged  equally  to  the  honor 
and  advantage  of  both  countries. 

JOHN  F.  CRAMPTON. 
Viscount  Palmerston,  G.  C.  B. 

[77/^  above  letter  appears  as  Document  i6,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  2gt/i  July,  1882,//.  56-59.] 


a2d  Congress,  2d  Session*  3d  October,  1849. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc«  No*  27. 
In  VoL  3. 

(Mr.  Rires  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

\^Extract,'] 

Paris,  October  3,  1849. 

My  Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  I  addressed  to  you  from  London  sev- 
eral communications  on  the  subject  of  the  Nicaragua  and  Mosquito 
question,  on  which  you  instructed  me  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Lord  Palmerston  on  my  passage  through  England.  In  my  last 
despatch  I  gave  you  a  full  detail  of  that  conference,  which  indicated 
a  lar  better  spirit  in  the  British  government  than  had  been  previously 
manifested  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  from  the  conciliatory  temper 
then  shown  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  objects  avowed  and  dis- 
avowed by  him,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  will  be  able  to  come  to  a 
friendly  arrangement  with  him  of  the  whole  subject.  Certainly,  all 
that  passed  in  the  conference  led  me  to  believe  that  such  a  result 
was  practicable,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  auspicious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  both  countries.     I  trust  that,  on  my  part,  there  was  no  mis- 
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apprehension  of  the  spirit  of  your  instruction  or  thtf  policy  of  our 
government  and  that  what  was  said  and  done  by  me  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  President  and  yourself. 

\^The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  i6,   in  Special  Message  of 
President,  21st  January,  1853,  /.  23.] 


31st  CoogresB*  1st  Senlocu  lOth  October,  S849* 

House  Ex.  Doc  No.  75. 
In  VoL  10. 

[No.  7.]  Legation  of  the  U.  S.  in  Central  America, 

Leon  de  Nicaragua,  October  10,  1849. 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  me  by  my  in- 
structions, I  have  devoted  some  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the 
practicability  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  continent  through  the  terri- 
tories of  this  republic  (Nicaragua).  I  have  now  passed  over  the  entire 
line  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
project  of  constructing  it  is  entirely  feasible.  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  the  general  results  of  my  observations,  as  also  such 
other  authentic  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  the  pressure  of  official 
duties,  as  also  the  want  of  appropriate  instruments  (which  I  vainly 
endeavored  to  procure  before  leaving  Washington),  have  prevented 
me  from  giving  more  attention  to  a  subject  so  interesting,  and  from 
presenting  more  exact  data  as  respects  distances,  altitudes  &c.  I 
am,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  the  reports  of  the  engineers  who 
may  hereafter  survey  the  route  will  be  more  favorable  than  mine. 
The  maps  herewith  submitted  may  be  relied  on  as  far  more  exact 
than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  made  of  this  remarkable  but  lit- 
tle known  country. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  GEO.  SQUIER. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  &c. 
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[INCLOSURE.] 

(Obserrations  on  the  ronte  of  the  proposed  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Nicara^oa, 
with  notices  of  tne  resources,  climate,  &c^  &€.,  of  the  country.) 

The  above  observations  are  divided  into  various  iieadings,  as  follows : 

General  Observations. 
(Omitted.) 

Topographical  Features. 
(Omitted. ) 

Recapitulation. 
(Omitted.) 

historical  sketch  of  the  various  negotiations  which  have  been  made  in 

respect  to  opening  the  canau 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting,  now  that  the  project  of  opening  a  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua  has  assumed  a  practical  form,  and  seems  certain  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  to  noticebrieflysomeof  the  measures  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  taken  in  respect  to  it.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  early  in  the 
1 6th  century  the  practicability  of  such  an  undertaking  was  asserted,  and  its  ad- 
vantages put  forward  in  a  striking  light;  but  nothing  was  practically  attempted 
until  late  in  the  i8th  century,  when  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  government 
was  called  to  the  subject  once  more  by  Godoy,  **  the  prince  of  peace,"  and  a 
survey  of  the  route  was  made  under  his  direction.  The  documents  relating  to 
it  still  exist  in  the  archives  of  Guatemala.  After  the  independence  of  Central 
America,  another  attempt  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object  was 
made  by  Senor  Manuel  Antonio  de  la  Cerda,  afterwards  governor  of  the  Stale  of 
Nicaragua,  who,  in  July,  1823,  urged  the  matter  upon  the  federal  Congress,  but 
failed  in  accomplishing  anything  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1825  different  pro- 
posals were  made  from  abroad  upon  the  subject;  and  the  national  Congress,  in 
June  of  that  year,  passed  the  following  decree: 

"  Article  ist  authorizes  the  opening  of  a  canal  fitted  for  the  passage  of  the 
largest  vessels  in  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 

*' Art.  2d.  The  works  to  be  of  the  most  solid  construction. 

'*  Art.  3d.  The  government  shall  offer  to  the  undertakers  an  indemni6cation 
equivalent  to  the  cost  and  labor  of  the  work. 

'*  Art.  4th.  The  government  shall  take  all  means  of  facilitating  the  object; 
permitting  the  cutting  of  wood;  assisting  the  surveyors;  forwarding  the  plans; 
and,  generally,  in  every  manner  not  injurious  to  public  or  private  interests. 

'*Art.  5th.  No  duty  shall  be  charged  on  instruments  and  machinery  im- 
ported for  the  works  of  the  canal. 

''Art.  6th.  The  expense  of  the  work  shall  be  acknowledged  as  a  national 
debt,  and  the  tolls  of  the  canal  shall  be  applied  to  its  extinguishment,  after  de- 
ducting the  necessary  costs  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  garrison  for  its  defence. 
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by  General  Jackson,  to  proceed  without  delay,  by  the  most  direct  route,  to 
the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  ascend  the  river  San  Juan  to  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  and  thence  proceed  across  the  continent,  by  the  contemplated 
route  of  the  proposed  canal  or  railroad,  to  the  Pacific  ocean:  after  which  ex- 
amination, he  was  directed  to  repair  to  Guatemala,  the  capital  of  the  republic, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  De  Witt,  the  charg6  d'affaires  of  the  United  States, 
procure  all  such  public  documents  connected  with  the  subject  as  might  be 
had,  and  especially  copies  of  all  such  laws  as  had  been  passed,  and  contracts 
and  conventions  as  had  been  made,  to  carry  into  effect  the  undertaking,  and 
also  all  plans,  surveys,  or  estimates  in  relation  to  it  From  Guatemala  he 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  Panama,  and  make  observations  and  inquiries 
relative  to  the  proposed  connexion  of  the  two  oceans  at  that  point  Un- 
fortunately, from  the  difficulties  of  procuring  conveyances  to  San  Juan,  the 
agent  went  to  Panama  first;  from  adverse  circumstances,  never  reached 
Nicaragua,  and  died  soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States.  He  never- 
theless made  a  partial  report  concerning  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  not  practicable  for  a  canal. 

In  1837,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  Central  America,  by  General 
Marazan,  who  resolved  to  have  the  proposed  line  of  the  canal  exactly  sur- 
veyed, intending  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 
Mr.  John  Bailey  was  employed  for  the  former  purpose,  but  his  work  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  close  by  the  dissolution  of  the  government  of  the  republic. 

In  1838  a  convention  was  made  between  the  States  of  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 
duras, under  which  Mr.  Peter  Rouchaud  was  authorized  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment in  France,  for  the  formation  of  a  company  to  make  a  canal,  and  other  ob- 
jects, but  he  effected  nothing.  The  same  result  attended  the  efforts^ of  Senor 
Don  George  Viteri,  Bishop  of  San  Salvador,  who  was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  George  Holdship,  representing  a  company  composed 
chiefly  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  New  Orleans  and  New  York, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Soul^,  of  the  former  city,  arrived  in  Central  America, 
with  a  view  of  contracting  for  the  opening  of  the  canal  with  the  general  govern- 
ment Finding  that  Nicaragua  had  "pronounced"  against  Marazan,  and  as- 
sumed an  independent  position,  he  proceeded  to  that  State,  whence  he  at  once 
entered  into  a  contract  which  provided  for  opening  the  canal,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank  to  assist  the  enterprise,  and  for  colonization  on  an  extensive 
scale.     He  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  the  matter  ended. 

In  1844,  Don  Francisco  Castellon,  having  been  appointed  minister  from 
Nicaragua  to  France,  and  failing  to  interest  that  government,  entered  into  a 
contract  with  a  Belgian  company,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  King,  for 
the  construction  of  the  work.  The  grant  was  for  sixty  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  to  revert  to  the  State  without  indemnity,  the  State  receiving 
meantime  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent. 
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Still  later,  in  April,  1846,  a  contract  was  made  by  Mr.  Marcoleta,  Nica- 
raguan  charg^  d'affaires  to  Belgium,  with  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
then  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  which  differed  but  little  from  the  preceding  one,  except 
that  the  canal  was  to  be  called  ** canal  Napoleon  de  Nicaragua,''  Beyond  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  under  the  initials  of  the  Prince,  this 
attempt  also  proved  abortive. 

So  the  matter  rested,  until  1849,  when  the  acquisition  of  California  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  discovery  there  of  vast  mineral  wealth,  again  directed 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  in  a  more  serious  manner  than  at  any  previous 
period.  It  now  began  to  assume  a  practical  form,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there 
was  a  renewal  of  propositions  to  the  government  of  Nicaragua.  The  first  of 
these,  in  the  form  of  bases  subject  to  future  adjustment,  came,  under  date  of 
1 6ih  of  February,  from  Mr.  William  Wheelright,  the  projector  of  the  British 
line  of  steamers  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  u[)on  behalf  of  an  Eng- 
lish company.  It  imbodied,  substantially,  the  provisions  of  the  contract  of 
1 844  with  the  Belgian  company,  but  was  never  acted  upon  by  the  Nicaraguan 
government 

The  second  was  in  the  form  of  a  detailed  contract,  and  was  entered  into  be- 
tween Mr.  D.  T.  Brown,  representing  certain  citizens  of  New  York,  and  Gen- 
eral Munoz,  commissioner  of  the  Nicaraguan  government,  on  the  14th  of 
March.  It,  however,  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  Executive,  nor  was  it 
ratified  by  the  company  within  the  time  stipulated  by  its  terms. 

Upon  the  27th  of  August,  another  and  final  contract  was  entered  into  by 
Mr.  D.  L.  White,  agent  of  an  American  company,  which,  together  with  a  treaty 
negotiated  by  myself  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States,  guarantying  the  secu- 
rity of  the  same,  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  department. 

Climatk  of  Nicaragua. 
(Omitted.) 

Agricultural  Resources  of  Nicaragua. 

(Omitted. ) 

MiNKRAL  Resources. 
(Omitted  ) 

Population  of  Nicaragua. 
(Omitted.) 

APPENDIX. 

Miscellaneous  Information. 
(Omitted. ) 

Mines  of  Central  America. 
(Omitted. ) 

[  The  above  letter  and  inclosures  appear  as  Document  20,  Inclosure  i,  in 
Special  Message  of  President,  iStA  July,  \%t^Q,  pp.  187-218.] 
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ZldCooftem^TdSeadon.  12th  Octdbet,  SM9. 

Senate  £L  Doc*  No.  27. 

InYolZ. 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clajton.) 

[Exrracl.] 

[No.  3.]  United  Statfs  Legation, 

London,  October  12,  1849. 

Sir:  ♦  *  ♦  I  have  also  your  despatch  No.  3,  with  its  en- 
closure. I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  proposed  treaty  with 
Nicaragua,  as  I  intend  to  do ;  but,  from  a  cursory  reading,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  question  of  the  highest  interest  to  our  country, 
and  to  deserve  very  grave  consideration.  In  my  interview  with 
Lord  Palmerston  yesterday,  he  alluded  to  this  treaty,  without,  how- 
ever, making  it  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  repeated  in  substance 
his  remarks  to  Mr.  Rives,  already  communicated  to  you.    ♦    *     ♦ 

[  T/if  above  Utter  appears  as  Document  1 7,  in  Special  Message  of  Presi- 
dent, 2\st  January,  1853,  /.  23.] 


32d  Coogres,  2d  Seakxi.  I9tli  October,  SM9* 

Senate  Ex.  Doc  No.  27* 

InVoLS. 

(Mr.  Lawrenee  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

{Extract^ 

[No.  4.]  United  States  Legation, 

London,  October  19,  1849. 

Sir:  *  *  *  Lord  John  [Russell]  alluded  to  the  Mosquito 
affair,  and  repeated  substantially  the  views  of  Lord  Palmerston  ex- 
pressed  to  Mr.  Rives.  From  all  I  can  gather,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  England  will  be  ready  to  unite  with  us  and  any  other 
government  that  will  join  in  a  guaranty  of  the  neutrality  of  a 
world's  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
advantages  to  the  United  States  from  this  improvement  would  be 
almost  beyond  human  calculation.  We  are  so  much  nearer  to  it 
than  Europe,  that  its  effect  upon  our  commerce  would  be  seen  and 
felt  at  once.  1  confess  the  plan  grows  upon  me  the  more  I  con- 
template its  practical  operation  upon  the  interests  of  my  country. 
We  can  permit  all  the  world  to  pass  through  the  canal  on  equal 
terms  with  ourselves  without  fear. 

\The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  18,  in  Special  Message  of 
Presidiniy  21st  January,  1853,/.  24.] 
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32d  Congress,  2d  Sessioo*  20th  October,  1849. 

Senate  Ex*  Doc«  No*  27* 

InVoL3. 

(Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

[Extract.] 

Department  of  State. 

Washington,  October  20,  1849. 

Sir:  The  department  has  received  three  letters  from  him,  [Mr. 
Rives,]  under  date  the  14th,  24th,  and  25th  ultimo— the  first  referring 
to  Mr.  Bancroft's  No.  143,  and  stating  that  he  had  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  absent  from  London,  but  was 
expected  to  return  in  about  a  week ;  the  second  stating  that  he  ex- 
pected an  interview  with  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  25th  ultimo ;  and 
the  last  stating  the  result  of  that  interview  on  the  25th,  which  Mr. 
Rives  considered  highly  favorable. 

It  being  apparent,  however,  from  the  intimations  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  from  the  papers  accompanying  the 
despatch  of  the  latter  already  referred  to,  and  especially 
from  the  note  to  Mr.  Castellon  of  the  i6th  of  July  last, 
that  the  views  of  the  British  ministry  conflicted  with  those 
of  the  President  to  such  a  degree  as  might,  if  persisted  in,  lead 
to  a  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  two  governments, 
this  despatch  is  addressed  to  you  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  endea- 
voring to  avert  so  undesirable  a  result. 

It  is  not  conceived  that  the  occasion  calls  for  a  formal  or  detailed 
reply  to  Lord  Palmerston's  note  to  Mr.  Castellon  in  support  of  the 
British  pretensions.  Though  confident  in  its  tone,  it  is  obviously 
fallacious  in  its  conclusions,  but  seeks  to  make  amends  for  this  by 
significant  allusions  to  the  Central  American  States  as  delinquent 
debtors  to  British  subjects.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  notice 
some  of  its  more  prominent  topics,  with  a  view  to  assist  you  in 
meeting  objections  which  may  orally  or  in  writing  be  addressed  to 
yourself. 

Lord  Palmerston  declares  that  Mosquito  did  not  belong  to 
Spain.  This  certainly  is  a  bold  declaration,  but  it  is  negatived 
by  the  whole  history  of  that  country.  If  Mosquito  did  not  be- 
long to  Spain,  why  did  Great  Britain  so  often,  at  the  behest  of 
the  former,  relinquish  her  attempts  at  colonization  there  ?  She  has 
never  been  wont  to  submit  to  such  requirements  from  nations 
having  no  right  of  property  in  the  countries  to  which  they  related. 
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It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  at  the  periods  of  her  treaties. with 
Spain,  she  doubted  the  territorial  rights  of  the  latter  in  the  Mosquito 
shore.  By  the  treaty  of  1763,  Great  Britain  acquired  Florida  from 
Spain.  Spain  held  it  by  the  same  title  by  which  she  held  Central 
America.  Did  Great  Britain  suppose,  at  the  period  of  this  acquisi- 
tion, that  any  part  ot  Florida  did  not  belong  to  Spain  ?  Most  of 
Florida  was  in  the  actual  possession  ot  the  Indians,  but  Great  Bri- 
tain did  not  imagine  that  her  proprietary  rights  were  thereby  im- 
paired. She  restored  that  country  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1 783,  and 
it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  latter  until  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  18 19.  Is  it  to  be  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed that  we  accepted  those  parts  of  Florida  only  which  had  been 
in  the  actual  possession  and  occupation  of  the  authorities  or  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  and  Spain?  Could  Great  Britain  have  set  up  a 
title  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  Seminole  Indians  to  that  part 
of  Florida  in  the  actual  occupation  of  that  savage  tribe  ? 

The  claim  of  Nicaragua  to  Mosquito  is  not  impaired  by  the  fact 
with  which  Lord  Palmerston  taunts  her,  that  Spain  has  not  conveyed 
it  to  her  by  treaty.  He  cannot  suppose  that  Spain  either  desires  or 
intends  to  recover  her  lost  authority  in  Central  America.  But, 
whatever  may  be  his  opinion,  the  British  government  is  precluded, 
by  its  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  that  republic,  from 
questioning  the  fact  that  it  succeeded  to  all  the  territorial  rights  of 
Spain  within  its  confines.  Lord  Palmerston  acknowledges  that 
the  successful  revolt  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  gave  them  the  right 
of  self-government  with  reference  to  Spain.  This  right,  however, 
was  to  be  exercised  within  certain  territorial  limits,  which  are  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  Spain  herself  exercised 
sovereign  authority  within  the  same  limits.  Now,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Mosquitos  were  a  tribe  of  savages,  dwelling  on  the  verge 
of  a  country  discovered  by  Spain,  and  claimed  by  her  in  virtue 
of  the  right  thus  acquired,  which  right  has  repeatedly  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Great  Britain  in  her  treaties  with  that  power. 
Consequently,  the  right  of  Spain,  or  of  her  representa- 
tive, Nicaragua,  cannot  be  questioned  on  the  ground  that 
the  latter  conquered  from  Spain  merely  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  is  not  weakened,  because  neither  may  have 
chosen  to  subjugate  those  Indians,  or  to  deprive  them  of  their 
lands  by  occupation.  Spain  justly  deemed  herself  entitled  to  con- 
sult her  own  views  of  policy  in  regard  to  them,  as  she  did  in  regard 
to  numerous  other  bands  of  savages  within  the  bounds  of  her  Amer- 
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ican  possessions— a  right  which  has  always  been  and  still  is  cherished 
by  Great  Britain  herself  with  reference  to  the  aborigines  included 
within  the  limits  of  her  own  possessions  in  this  hemishere.  No 
European  nation  which  made  discoveries  or  planted  colonies  in 
America  regarded  the  inhabitants  whom  they  found  there,  even 
when  collected  into  bodies  politic  respectable  in  point  of  numbers 
and  for  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  the  arts,  like  those  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  as  possessing  rights  in  the  soil  which  were  not 
liable  to  defeasance  if  deemed  necessary  to  those  objects  for  which 
discovery  and  colonization  were  undertaken.  Still  less,  then,  could 
they  acknowledge  such  a  right  in  wandering  tribes  insignificant  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  with  no  title  to  respect  for  any  efforts,  at- 
tempted or  accomplished,  to  emerge  from  barbarism.  The  delay  or 
the  neglect  to  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  most  contempt- 
ible tribes  did  not  impair  the  right  itself,  much  less  serve  to  extin- 
guish it  in  favor  of  the  tribe,  or  to  impart  to  the  latter  any  just  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  as  independent  community.  The  discoverer  uni- 
formly  asserted  and  exercised  the  right  of  biding  his  own  time  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title,  and  never  acquiesced  in  any  interference 
in  this  right  from  abroad.  The  right  of  Spain  to  an  actual  occupa- 
pation  of  the  Mosquito  territory  was  not  weakened  by  her  non  user. 
That  territory  was  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala ;  and,  when  the  provinces  into  which  that  kingdom 
was  divided  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  they  ac- 
quired all  the  territorial  rights  which  that  country  enjoyed  or  pos- 
sessed within  their  respective  confines.  The  right  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  was  one  of  those  which  the  United  States  can  no  more 
allow  to  be  called  in  question  with  reference  to  Nicaragua  than  with 
reference  to  themselves. 

The  right  of  the  provmces  of  Guatemala  to  sovereignty  over  the 
Mosquito  territory  has  not  been  impaired  by  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  with  reference  to  that  tribe  of  Indians.  If,  during  peace, 
the  object  of  that  policy  was  to  make  those  savages  the  instruments 
of  an  illicit  traffic  with  the  Spanish  settlements,  and,  during  war,  to 
take  advantage  of  their  hostile  disposition  towards  Spain,  which 
was  at  all  times  sedulously  cultivated,  the  sovereign  rights  of  Spain 
were  not  disturbed.  They  remained  entire,  for  her  to  employ  them 
whenever  she  might  choose  so  to  do.  She  herself  invariably  showed 
a  consciousness  of  the  objects  and  motives  of  British  policy,  and 
took  care  to  preserve  her  rights  from  harm  by  them.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  asserts  that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  not  intended  to  apply 
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to  the  Mosquito  territory.  This  assertion  is  based  upon  the  pre- 
text that  that  treaty  mentioned  only  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  and,  as  Spain  was  not  the  possessor  of  that  territory, 
she  did  not  acquire  any  right  by  the  stipulation  of  Great  Britain 
to  withdraw  her  subjects  from  the  Spanish  possessions.  Is  it  not, 
however,  notorious  that,  during  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  1783,  Great  Britain  made  her  principal  effort  to  extinguish 
Spanish  dominion  in  that  quarter,  and  that  that  effort  was  fruitless? 
Is  it  credible,  then,  that  the  Spanish  negotiators  should  have  been 
unmindful  of  this  event,  and  should  not  have  intended  that  British 
subjects  should  be  prevented  from  forming  plantations  within  any 
part  of  the  territory  which  they  claimed,  and  restricted  to  definite 
limits  even  for  cutting  woods?  To  seek  such  an  advantage  from 
the  use  of  the  word  **  possessions,'*  is  a  distortion  or  arbitrary  limi- 
tation of  its  obvious  meaning  not  warranted  by  either  facts  or  prob- 
abilities. It  is  impossible  that  Spain  could  have  doubted  that  her 
possessions  included  the  Mosquito  country,  or  that  Great  Britain 
could  have  otherwise  believed.  In  point  of  fact,  that  territory  was, 
and  continued  to  be,  as  much  a  possession  of  Spain  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  region  of  this  continent  (commonly  described 
as  the  British  North  American  possessions)  is  now  a  possession  of 
Great  Britian. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  the  historical  facts,  which  are  mentioned 
to  show  the  tampering  of  British  subjects  and  British  authorities 
with  the  Mosquitoes,  they  by  no  means  prove  that  such  transac- 
tions tended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  render  questionable  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Spain,  or  that,  in  conniving  at  them,  the  British 
government  meant  to  recognise  the  Mosquitoes  as  a  nation  inde- 
pendent of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  acts  referred  to  must  have 
taken  place  contrary  to  the  known  wishes  of  Spain,  in  violation  of 
her  laws,  and  even  of  the  treaties  of  Great  Britain  herself  with  that 
power. 

Some  of  the  facts  mentioned,  however,  seem  to  be  far  from 
strengthening  the  argument  in  support  of  which  they  are 
adduced.  If  the  King  of  the  Mosquitoes  was  the  independent 
sovereign  contended  for,  why  was  the  convention  with  him  upon 
the  subject  of  absconding  slaves  concluded  with  the  governor  of 
Jamacia?  Sovereign  States  arc  equal  in  the  e^'e  of  public  law,  and 
no  treaty  with  a  governor  of  a  colony  can  be  legal  unless  it  be  rati- 
fied by  the  sovereign.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  conven- 
tion referred  to  ever  received  such  a  sanction  on  the  part  of  the 
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British  government.  If  it  did  not,  the  omission  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  conviction  either  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Mos- 
quito monarch  to  equality  and  respect,  or  that  good  faith  towards 
Spain,  would  not  warrant  the  act. 

The  reservation  by  Great  Britain,  in  her  treaty  of  1786  with 
Spain,  is  appealed  to  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  to  show  she  then 
regarded  the  Mosquitoes  as  an  independent  nation,  and  interceded 
in  their  behalf  pursuant  to  this  view.  The  meaning  of  that  article 
may  best  be  understood  by  quoting  it  entire : 

**  Article  XIV. — His  Catholic  M?i}QSty,  prompted  solely  by  motives 
of  humanity,  promises  to  the  King  of  England  that  he  will  not  ex- 
ercise  any  act  of  severity  against  the  Mosquitoes  inhabiting,  in  part, 
the  countries  which  are  to  be  evacuated  by  virtue  of  the  present 
convention,  on  account  of  the  connexions  which  may  have  subsisted 
between  the  said  Indians  and  the  English ;  and  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  on  his  part,  will  strictly  prohibit  all  his  subjects  from  fur- 
nishing arms  or  warlike  stores  to  the  Indians  in  general  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Spanish  possessions." 

Does  this  contain  any  assertion  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that 
the  Mosquitoes  were  a  nation  independent  of  Spain,  or  any  acknowl- 
edgment by  Spain  to  that  efifect  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  stipulation  rc- 
cjuired  in  behalf  of  that  tribe  unequivocally  implies  a  confession  of  a 
right  of  dominion  in  Spain  over  them,  as  well  as  a  fear  that  this 
right  might  be  exerted  for  their  extermination  or  unconditional  sub- 
jugation, for  which  it  is  quite  probable  Spain  may  have  thought  she 
had  just  and  ample  cause.  Great  Britain  may  have  been  actuated 
by  motives  of  policy  and  gratitude  in  her  intercession;  but  those 
motives  were  not  allowed  by  Spain  to  derogate  from  her  rights  of 
sovereignty.  British  interference  in  this  instance,  to  screen  the 
Mosquitoes  from  that  chastisement  which  Spain  may  have  deemed 
they  deserved  for  what  she  probably  considered  their  treachery 
towards  her,  affords  no  argument  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Mosquitoes,  or  to  weaken  the  title  of  Spain,  or  of  her  representative, 
to  jurisdiction  over  their  territory.  But  it  is  said  that  if,  upon  its 
emancipation  from  Spain,  the  Republic  of  Central  America  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain  within  the  limits  of  that 
republic,  they  received  them  coupled  with  the  obligations  with 
which  they  were  encumbered,  and  that,  in  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  Central  America,  other  nations  did  not  intend  to  forfeit 
any  rights  which  those  obligations  may  have  given  them.  The  truth 
of  this  abstract  proposition  may  be  acknowledged  without  impair- 
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ing  the  claim  of  that  republic  to  dominion  throughout  the  ancient 
vice-royalty  of  Guatemala.  This  claim  was  asserted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  confederacy  of  Central  America ;  and,  if 
any  nation  which  acknowledged  that  confederacy  possessed  any 
right  or  had  any  interest,  as  a  principal  or  as  an  ally,  in  questioning 
the  extent  of  territorial  jurisdiction  which  it  claimed,  a  reserva- 
tion in  its  favor  should  have  been  made  at  the  time  of  that  ac- 
knowledgment. We  are  not  aware  that  Great  Britain  made  any 
other  reservation,  or  clogged  with  other  condition  her  acknowl- 
edment,  than  that  the  privileges  stipulated  in  favor  of  her  subjects 
by  her  treaties  with  Spain  should  be  continued.  The  lines  within 
which  these  privileges  were  to  be  enjoyed  do  not  embrace  the  port 
and  river  of  San  Juan,  or  infringe  upon  any  part  of  the  territory  of 
Nicaragua.  It  is  believed  that  nothing  has  ever  been  done  or  at- 
tempted  by  the  Central  American  States  in  violation  of  this  pledge. 
An  effort,  however,  is  made  to  silence  the  complaints  of  Nicaragua 
by  alleging  that,  even  if  Spain  or  the  Central  American  confederacy 
had  rights  in  the  Mosquito  territory,  those  rights  have  not  devolved 
upon  Nicaragua  any  more  than  upon  Costa  Rica  or  Honduras.  It 
is  to  be  deplored  that  the  dismemberment  of  that  confederacy,  by 
giving  rise  to  disputes  about  limits  among  the  States  of  which  it 
was  composed,  affords  some  plausibility  to  this  allegation.  It  is  not, 
however,  essential  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  that  the  respect- 
ive territorial  limits  of  those  States  should  be  ascertained.  What- 
ever they  may  have  been  whilst  they  were  provinces  of  Spain,  or 
as  States  under  the  confederation,  or  whatever  they  may  ultimately 
become  by  arrangements  among  themselves,  the  rights  of  the  Mos- 
quitoes cannot  be  affected  or  augmented  by  their  indeterminate  con- 
dition. Those  rights  are  the  same  as  they  were  under  Spain  and 
the  confederacy,  and  will  so  remain  until  they  shall  receive  the  in- 
crement claimed  for  them  by  the  voluntary  surrender,  jointly  or 
severally,  of  the  States  by  which  it  is  now  lawfully  held. 

Is  Great  Britain,  however,  eager  or  willing  that  the  question 
of  her  alleged  protectorship  should  be  tried  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  ?  Does  she  believe  that  she  can  obtain  credit  for 
having  undertaken  it  from  a  conviction  that  the  Mosquitoes  were 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  sovereignty  ;  or  is  she  dis- 
posed to  hazard  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  that  the  visor  of  royalty 
which  she  would  fain  place  upon  the  pseudo  monarch  of  that  region 
is  too  transparent  to  conceal  the  features  of  the  real  sovereign  ?  Is 
she  free  from  apprehension  that,  by  persevering  in  her  course,  she 
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will  make  monarchy,  as  a  form  of  government,  ridiculous,  and,  in- 
deed, cast  a  reproach  upon  the  very  name  of  independent  govern- 
ment, which  certainly  implies  that  its  agents  are  adequate  to  the 
purposes  for  which  governments  are  instituted,  unaided  by  the 
counsels  or  the  power  of  a  third  party. 

Can  Great  Britain  imagine  that  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  will  tacitly  allow  her,  by  means  so  insidious,  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial and  exclusive  control  over  the  right  of  way  to  the  Pacific  by 
the  port  of  San  Juan  and  the  river  of  that  name,  or  to  wrest  the 
sovereignty  over  that  region  from  the  rightful  proprietor?  In  such 
pretensions,  we  trust  that  the  United  States,  at  least,  will  never 
acquiesce.  Their  objections,  however,  will  not  spring  from  any 
claims  of  sovereignty  or  desire  of  exclusiveness  on  their  part,  though 
they  have  paramount  interests,  present  and  prospective,  in  that 
channel  of  intercourse  between  the  two  oceans.  They  desire  that  it 
should  be  perfectly  untrammelled,  or  subject  to  such  limitations 
only  as  the  rightful  owners  of  the  land  may  impose  for  the  com- 
pletion and  security  of  the  enterprise.  We  ardently  hope  that 
Great  Britain  will  take  no  step  which  will  render  it  difficult  for  her 
to  concur  with  us  in  the  justice  and  expediency  of  this  policy, 
and  that  she  will  recede  from  so  much  of  her  past  course  as  may 
conflict  with  it.  The  President  belives  that  she  may  do  this  with- 
out the  slightest  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  honor,  and  even  without  the 
least  infringement  of  any  obligations  which  she  may  conceive  her- 
self to  have  incurred  towards  the  Mosquito  Indians.  The  United 
States  would  view  with  no  less  concern  than  herself  the  practice  of 
any  harshness  or  inhumanity  towards  that  people.  They  believe, 
however,  that  the  great  highway  for  the  commerce  of  the  maritime 
States  of  the  world,  if  destined  to  pass  through  the  region  claimed 
for  the  Mosquitoes,  may,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
philanthropy  towards  them,  be  kept  free  from  obstruction  by  their 
pretensions,  direct  or  indirect.  If  the  British  ministry  shall  concur 
in  these  opinions,  they  may  expect  from  us  some  pledge  that  we  will 
act  up  to  them.  The  President  is  willing  that  this  should  be  given 
in  any  form  which  the  constitution  of  this  government  will  sanction. 
You  may  suggest,  for  instance,  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  should  enter  into  a  treaty  guarantying  the  independence  of 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  which  treaty  may  also  guar- 
anty to  British  subjects  the  privileges  acquired  in  those  Slates  by 
the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  provided  that  the 
limits  of   those  States  on  the  east  be  acknowledged  to  be  the 
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Carribean  sea.  The  treaty  might  also  guaranty  to  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  the  right  to  pursue  their  usual  occupations 
within  definite  limits,  ample  for  such  a  purpose,  with  a 
condition  that,  if  any  nation,  corporation,  or  company  shall 
have  acquired,  or  shall  acquire,  the  privilege  of  constructing 
a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by 
means  of  a  canal,  and  if  such  communication  shall  necessarily 
pass  through  the  lands  assigned  to  the  Mosquitoes,  a  reasonable 
compensation  shall  be  secured  to  them,  which  should  be  paid  by 
Nicaragua,  for  the  extinction  of  their  title  to  as  much  of  that  terri- 
tory as  may  be  necessary  for  the  object  in  view. 

We  have,  within  a  few  days  past,  received  from  Nicaragua  a 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Squier  with  the  Nicaraguan  government. 
A  copy  of  so  much  of  this  treaty  as  relates  to  the  proposed  canal 
accompanies  this  despatch.  Herewith  you  will  also  receive  a  copy 
of  the  canal  contract  or  charter  referred  to  in  that  treaty.  You  will 
perceive  that  the  right  to  make  the  canal  is  conferred  upon  Ameri- 
can citizens.  We  invite  Great  Britain  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  canal 
they  are  to  construct ;  and  to  join  us  in  protecting  them,  we  invoke 
Great  Britain,  herself  no  less  deeply  concerned  in  procuring  the 
benefits  of  the  proposed  canal  than  ourselves.  Fol"  this  purpose,  in 
conversation,  exhibit  to  Lord  Palmerston  a  copy  of  the  paper  marked 
A,  which,  you  will  see,  is  a  projet  of  a  treaty  similar  to  ours  with 
Nicaragua  on  the  subject  of  the  canal.  It  would  secure  to  Great 
Britain  every  benefit  derivable  from  the  canal  and  from  Nicaragua 
which  we  have  attempted  to  secure  by  our  treaty  with  her.  Say  to 
him  that  we  are  willing  and  anxious  that  Great  Britain  should  enter 
into  such  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua ;  that  we  have  no  doubt  Nicara- 
gua will  gladly  avail  herself  of  the  offer  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
such  a  treaty  with  her:  and  that  our  good  offices,  if  desired,  will  not 
be  wanting  to  induce  Nicaragua  to  adopt  it.  Place  the  whole  nego- 
tiation on  the  broad  basis  of  a  great  highway  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, to  be  dedicated,  especially  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  to  the  equal  benefit  and  advantage  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  will  join  us  in  entering  into  these  proposed  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua.  From  the  accompanying 
copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Rives  of  the  25th  ultimo,  you  will  see 
that  Lord  Palmerston  is  inclined  to  favor  some  such  proposition. 
Tell  him  that,  since  Mr.  Rives  conversed  with  him,  we  have  received 
from  E.  George  Squier,  our  charge  d'affaires  at  Guatemala,a  treaty, 
negotiated  by  him  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  this  govern- 
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ment,  of  the  same  import  with  the  one  we  now  desire  Great  Britain 
to  form  with  that  State;  that  we  understand,  from  the  conversation 
of  Lord  Palmcrston  wilh  Mr.  Rives,  that  Great  Britain  disavows 
any  intention  to  colonize  any  part  of  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica  ;  and 
that  a  written  assurance  to  that  effect  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  you 
would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  government  and  people  of  this 
country,  and  eminently  tend  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  bonds 
of  friendship  now  so  happily  subsisting  between  the  two  greatest 
commercial  nations  of  the  world.  Say  to  him  that  our  view  of  the 
chief  mission  of  these  two  great  nations  is  to  cultivate  the  arts  and 
peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce,  and  to  increase  the  happiness  of  each 
other  and  of  aU  mankind.  Should  he  object  that  American  citizens  are 
to  construct  the  canal,  then  represent  to  him  that  this  was  a  circum- 
stance beyond  the  control  of  either  his  or  our  government,  as  Nica- 
ragua had  the  unquestionable  right  to  contract  with  whom  she 
pleased  ;  that  our  desire  to  protect  these  citizens  does  not  spring  from 
any  petty  jealousy  of  other  nations,  though  we  are  free  to  confess 
that,  if  the  work  should  be  constructed  by  American  enterprise 
under  the  protection  of  all  nations,  we  should  be  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment. The  ready  reflection  will  occur  to  your  own  mind,  that 
if  any  nation  on  earth  should  keep  the  key  of  this  communication 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  ours,  as  being  most  deeply  interested  in 
it,  is  entitled  to  that  custody.  But  we  freely  abandon,  by  inviting 
them  to  make  the  same  treaty,  all  desire  to  obtain  advantage  over 
others  who  may  be  interested  in  that  passage.  If  Great  Britain 
desires  any  further  guaranties  of  our  good  faith  than  these  assur- 
ances, say  to  his  lordship  that  we  will  gladly  enter  into  a  treaty 
stipulation  with  Her  Majesty's  government  binding  both  nations 
never  to  colonize,  annex,  settle,  or  fortify  any  part  ot  the  ancient 
territory  of  Guatemala,  embracing  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
duras, and,  indeed,  the  whole  Mosquito  coast;  that  such  a  treaty 
would  be  highly  gratifying  to  other  nations  of  the  world,  inclined 
to  look  with  jealousy  upon  anything,  however,  slight,  which  may 
indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  either  of  us  to  maintain  an  ex- 
clusive position  at  any  point  on  the  isthmus,  and  especially  any  one 
within  striking  distance  of  the  proposed  canal. 

If,  however,  the  British  government  shall  reject  these  over- 
tures  on  our  part,  and  shall  refuse  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the 
generous  and  philanthropic  scheme  of  rendering  the  inter  oceanic 
communication  by  the  way  of  the  port  and  river  San  Juan  free 
to  all   nations   upon   the  same  terms,   we    shall    deem    ourselves 
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justified  in  protecting  our.  interests  independently  of  her  aid,  and 
despite  her  opposition  or  hostility.  With  a  view  to  this  alternative, 
we  have  a  treaty  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  you,  and  the  stipulations  of  which  you  should  un- 
reservedly impart  to  Lord  Palmerston.  You  will  inform  him,  how- 
ever, that  this  treaty  was  concluded  without  a  power  or  in- 
struction from  this  government;  that  the  President  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence,  or  of  the  intention  to  form  it,  until  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Mr.  Hise,  our  late  charge  d'affaires  to  Guatemala, 
about  the  first  of  September  last ;  and  that,  consequently^,  we  are 
not  bound  to  ratify  it,  and  will  take  no  step  lor  that  purpose,  if  we 
can,  by  arrangements  with  the  British  government,  pl^ce  our  inter- 
ests upon  a  just  and  satisfactory  foundation.  But,  if  our  efTort  for 
this  end  should  be  abortive,  the  President  will  not  hesitate  to  submit 
this  or  some  other  treaty  which  may  be  concluded  by  the  present 
charge  d'affaires  to  Guatemala  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  their  advice  and  consent,  with  a  view  to  its  ratification;  and,  if 
that  enlightened  body  should  approve  it,  he  also  will  give  it  his 
hearty  sanction,  and  will  exert  all  his  constitutional  power  to  exe- 
cute its  provisions  in  good  faith — a  determination  in  which  he  may 
confidently  count  upon  the  good  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Should  Lord  Palmerston  accept  our  proposition,  the  canal  open- 
ing the  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean  sea 
will  be  accomplished,  if  it  be  practicable.  Of  its  practicability,  he 
can  doubtless  give  you  much  information  ;  and  you  will  endeavor 
to  procure  and  transmit  to  this  department  all  the  intelligence  con- 
nected with  that  subject  which  you  can  obtain  in  England.  No 
scientific  exploration  of  the  route  has  yet  been  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  government;  but  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
leads  us  to  believe  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  San  Juan  river  and 
the  Lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua  (or  Leon)  an  inter-oceanic 
ship  communication  may  be  obtained,  which  will  admit  us  to 
our  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  with  the  trade  and  treas- 
ures of  that  mighty  ocean,  saving  a  dangerous  navigation 
around  the  cape  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  miles.  Without 
some  such  ship-navigation,  it  may  be  difficult,  at  some  future  period, 
to  maintain  our  government  over  California  and  Oregon. 

If  there  be  any  other  practicable  ship-canal  route  across  the 
isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  we  are  not 
aware  of  it.     The  British  government  seems  for  a  long  time  to  have 
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entertained  the  opinion  that  this  will  furnish  the  most  eligible,  if 
not  the  only  practicable,  canal  route  between  the  two  oceans.  It 
would  be  difficult,  on  any  other  supposition,  to  account  for  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  Great  Britain  has  again  and  again  renewed  her 
pretensions  to  this  territory,  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  Mos- 
quito King.  Early  in  the  year  1848,  and  about  the  time  we  acquired 
the  title  to  California  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  she  re- 
newed her  ancient  pretensions  to  the  San  Juan  river,  fitted  out  a 
military  expedition  against  the  Nicaraguans,  drove  them  from  the 
town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  them  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  by  which  she  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  ancient 
town  of  San  Juan,  the  name  of  which  was  Anglicized  Grey- 
town.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  by  those  articles 
of  agreement,  the  Nicaraguans  did  not  cede  to  her  any  por- 
tion of  their  territory,  or  acknowledge  her  title,  or  that  of 
the  Mosquito  King,  to  any  part  of  it.  A  copy  of  those  arti- 
cles of  agreement  accompanies  this  despatch.  You  will  find 
it  in  a  document  published  by  the  British  parliament,  which 
1  exhibited  to  you  at  our  last  interview  before  you  departed 
for  England.  You  will  observe,  that  while  the  third  article  of  this 
agreement  declares  that,  if  Nicaragua  shall  interrupt  or  disturb  the 
British  possession,  as  the  ally  of  Mosquito,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
San  Juan,  it  shall  be  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  last  article  expressly  reserves  to  Nicaragua  the  right  of  re- 
monstrance against  this  usurpation,  and  of  negotiation  to  defeat  it. 
We  consider  Nicaragua  at  perfect  liberty  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
us  for  her  protection,  and  that,  while  England  shall  continue  to 
represent  herself  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  Mosquito  King — a 
savage  who  had  never  any  shadow  of  title  against  Spain,  Central 
America  or  Nicaragua,  except  that  which  every  Indian  tribe  pos- 
sesses in  the  country  of  a  discoverer,  liable  to  extinguishment  or 
pre-emption  by  the  discoverer — we  are  at  liberty  to  countervail  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  10  gain  an  exclusive  right  or 
monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  the  San  Juan  river  by  accepting  the 
Nicaraguan  title.  But  we  do  not  desire  to  be  driven  to  this  ex t rem- 
ity.  We  do  not  covet  a  collision  with  Great  Britain.  We  are 
sensible  that  the  canal  ought  to  be  open  to  the  navigation  of  the 
world,  or  at  least  to  that  of  all  nations  who  will  enter  into  treaty 
stipulations  to  guaranty  the  neutrality  of  this  part  of  Nicaragua, 
and  protection  to  the  capitalists  who  engage   in  and  perfect  the 
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canal.  Say,  therefore,  with  perfect  frankness,  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
that,  while  we  are  willing  and  anxious  that  the  canal  communica- 
tion should  be  open  between  the  two  oceans,  we  desire  no 
exclusive  right  to  that  navigation,  and  will  not  seek  to  obtain 
it,  unless  we  are  driven  to  do  so  in  self-defence ;  that,  while 
we  invite  Great  Britain  to  join  with  us  in  these  guaranties,  we 
hold  the  neutrality  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  whole  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  projected  canal  to  be  highly  important ;  that,  while 
we  are  willing  to  forbear  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  canal,  and 
invite  all  other  nations  to  participate  with  us  on  equal  terms  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  no  other  great  maritime  power  should  occupy  the 
territory  on  either  side  of  the  canal.  If  we  were  to  occupy  it,  Great 
Britain  would  complain  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  we,  by  virtue  of 
our  exclusive  possession,  might  overawe  or  obstruct  the  commerce 
of  a  hostile  power.  For  the  same  reason,  no  other  authority  except 
that  of  the  small  States  bordering  on  the  canal  should  be  permitted 
to  be  exercised  over  the  adjoining  territory.  It  is  said  that  Costa 
Rica  has  lately  set  up  a  claim  to  the  south  bank  of  the  San  Juan 
river,  if  not  to  a  part  of  the  river  itself,  and  that  Great  Britain  may 
abet  her  pretensions,  if  she  has  not  already  engaged  to  protect  them, 
or  obtained  a  cession  of  a  part  of  the  Costa  Rican  territory,  or  of 
some  exclusive  privileges  in  a  projected  communication  between 
the  two  oceans  by  the  way  of  the  San  Juan  and  Sarapiqui  rivers, 
the  latter  being  a  tributary  of  the  San  Juan.  On  this  subject  you 
will  interrogate  Lord  Palmerston,  and  ascertain  the  purposes  of  the 
British  government  in  regard  to  Costa  Rica,  as  well  as  Nicaragua. 
Say  to  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  President  considers  that  the 
interests  of  England  ought  to  be  identical  with  ours. 

In  our  instructions  to  our  present  charge  d'affaires  to  Guatemala, 
and  to  your  predecessor,  on  this  subject,  copies  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  legation,  the  views  of  the  President  are 
so  fully  set  forth,  that  1  forbear  to  dwell  longer  upon  them  at  this 
time.  The  President  still  entertains  the  same  views;  and,  should 
England  oppose  them,  he  will  learn  with  deep  regret  of  her  refusal 
to  CO  operate  with  us  for  the  protection  of  an  enterprise  which  we 
think  would  be  equally  honorable  and  productive  of  incalculable 
benefits  to  both  nations. 

The  delay  of  your  predecessor  has  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  speedily  bring  this  negotiation  to  a  close.  Lose  no 
time,  therefore,  in  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  British  ministry.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  the  two  governments  should  understand  each 
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other  before  the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  able  to  state  the  views  of  Great  Britain  on  the  whole 
subject  to  Congress  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session.  Should 
Lord  Palmerston  refuse  all  our  propositions,  enter  the  protest  which 
Mr.  Bancroft  was  instructed  to  present,  and  immediately  advise  me 
ol  the  fact.  But,  should  the  British  government  agree  with  us— as 
judging  from  the  interview  of  Mr.  Rives  with  Lord  Palmerston,  I 
hope  it  will— then  invite  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  that  govern- 
ment in  such  a  plan  as  may  seem  best  adapted  to  attain  the  ends  we 
have  in  view.  If  you  find  his  lordship  willing  to  cooperate  with 
us,  but  still  tenacious  about  the  protection  of  the  Mosquito  Indians, 
say  to  him  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  Nicaragua  could,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  her  claim  under  the  Spanish  title,  and  would  will- 
ingly, secure  to  those  Indians  a  proper  annuity  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  their  title;  that,  according  to  our  information  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  those  Indians  in  Nicaragua,  it  does  not 
exceed  one  thousand,  and  we  learn  that  they  are  annually  decreas- 
ing. If  this  information  be  correct,  we  cannot  suppose  there 
will  be  much  difficulty  in  making  an  arrangement  with  Nicaragua 
which  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  not  only  to  Great  Britain, 
but  to  her  ally.  Converse  with  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  subject  of 
the  boundaries  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  General  Herran 
could  not  give  me  the  information  which  I  expected  on  this  subject, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  authentic  map  of  Guatemala  or 
Central  America  or  Nicaragua  which  does  not  extend  the  Nicar- 
agua territory  at  least  as  far  north  as  Bluefields  river.  It  is  highly 
important  that  we  should  understand  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  sub- 
ject of  boundaries.  Also  endeavor  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  whole  Mosquito  coast.  The  British  should  occupy  no 
position  within  striking  distance  of  the  canal  in  time  of  war ;  and 
you  will  see  by  the  map  that  they  should  not  retain  any  settlement 
on  the  isthmus,  though  we  may  not  object  to  their  right  to  cut 
woods  in  that  part  of  the  coast  north  of  Nicaragua  to  which  the 
Spanish  treaties  have  given  them  this  privilege. 

I  shall  await  the  result  of  your  negotiation  with  no  little  anxiety. 
Bring  it  to  a  speedy  close,  one  way  or  the  other.  We  are  ready  for 
either  alternative.  If  we  must  have  a  collision  with  Great  Britain 
about  this  matter,  the  sooner  we  understand  it  the  better  for  us.  The 
President  is  firm  in  his  purpose,  and  will  never  consent  that  Great  Brit- 
ain shall,  under  any  pretext,  enjoy  any  exclusive  possession  within  the 
territory  of  Nicaragua.  If  we  adopt  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hise 
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and  Great  Britain  should  persevere  in  her  assertion  of  the  Mosquito 
title,  I  know  not  how  we  can  avoid  a  collision  consistently  with  our 
national  honor.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  should,  as  the 
President  sincerely  hopes  she  will,  meet  our  proposition  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  made,  the  two  greatest  commercial  nations  of 
the  world,  instead  of  contending  in  hostility  with  each  Other,  will 
engage  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  may  redound 
more  to  the  true  glory  of  each  of  them  than  the  most  successful  war 
in  which  either  could  engage. 

I  am,  respectfully  and  sincerely,  yours, 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq. 

[  The  above  letter  appears — 

[/.  As  Document  19,  in  Special  Message  of  Pfesident,  21st  January^ 
1853,//.  24-34,  and  a  part  of  said  letter  beginning  with  the 
words  **  If  however,  the  British  Government  shall  reject,*^ 
and  continuing  down  to  and  inclusive  of  the  words  "  the  good 
will  of  the  people  of  t/ie  United  States  appears. 

II.  In  Special  Message  of  President,  ith  March,  1880,/.  12] 


3)st  GoosfrcM,  1st  Seskxu  25tii  October,  1849. 

Home  Ez*  Doc«  No*  75* 

InVoLIO. 

(Mr.  Squler  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

{^Extract,'] 

[No.  7.]  Legation  op  the  U.  S.  in  Central  America, 

Leon  de  Nicaragua,  October  25,  1849. 

Sir  :  1  lose  no  time  in  informing  the  department  that  the  island 
ol  Tigre,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  was  seized  by  a  British  force  under 
the  orders  of  Commodore  Paynter,  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
steamer  Gorgon  (acting  by  direction  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
charg6  d'affaires,  Mr.  Chatfield,)  on  the  i6th  instant.  The  facts 
were  officially  communicated  to  me  on  the  23d  instant,  by  the  gov- 
ernment  of  this  republic,  and  I  append  a  translated  copy  of  the 
documents  (A,)  embracing,  first,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  this  State  ;  second,  the  statement  of  the  commander  of  the  Tigre  ; 
third,  the  letter  of  the  captain  of  the  Gorgon,  announcing  officially 
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his  seizure  of  the  island  ;  and  fourth,  the  reply  of  the  commandant. 
These  will  sufficiently  explain  the  circumstances  and  pretexts  of  the 

seizure. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦«♦♦ 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 


[INCLOSURE  A  I.] 

(  Translation. ) 

god  ! — union  i — ubertt  ! 

House  of  the  Government,  Leon,  Nicaragua, 

October  23,  1849. 

The  supreme  government  of  this  republic,  peneuated  fully  with  the  high 
and  fraternal  sentiments  of  the  powerful  republic  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  (which  your  excellency  so  dignifiedly  represents)  in  favor  of  the  other 
republics  of  America,  and  especially  of  the  States  of  the  Centre,  has  considered 
it  a  duty  to  communicate  to  you  authentic  copies  of  the  advices  this  day  re- 
ceived, of  the  military  occupation  of  the  island  of  the  Tigre,  on  the  i6th  instant, 
by  the  naval  forces  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  by  order  of  her  consel-general 
and  charg6  d'affaires  near  the  government  of  Guatemala,  Mr.  Chatfield. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recommend  this  matter  to  your  notice,  after  the  marked 
evidences  which  have  been  given  to  Nicaragua  of  your  enlightened  and  deter- 
mined adhesion  to  the.  principles  of  continental  freedom. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor,  &c. 


To  his  Excellency  £.  George  Squier,  kc. 


P.  BUITRAGO. 


[iNCLOSURE  A  2.] 

{Translation.) 

Command  or  the  free  port  of  Amapala, 
Island  of  Tigre,  Honduras,  October  16,  1849. 

Sir  :  At  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock  this  day,  I  observed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  five  long  boats  filled  with  armed  people,  each  boat  carrying  a  cannon, 
with  corresponding  ammunition.  The  people  in  the  boats  were  dressed  in  uni- 
form, and  armed — ^their  number,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  about  80 — 
together  with  a  boat  in  which  were  two  officers  and  a  citizen. 

Observing  this,  I  immediately  mustered  my  little  picket  of  soldiers,  hoisted 
the  flag  of  Honduras  and  that  of  the  republic,  and  ordered  my  men  to  present 
arms,  but  not  to  attempt  resistance,  as  it  was  obviously  hopeless  against  the 
superior  force  which  was  approaching.  Under  these  circumstances  I  allowed 
the  officers  to  land,  when  I  observed  that  the  flag  in  their  boat  was  English  ;  and 
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seeing  the  colors  of  a  civilized  nation,  I  presented  myself  to  the  officers, 
demanding  the  cause  of  this  display  of  force  and  this  hostile  attitude.  An  inter- 
preter then  presented  himself  and  handed  me  a  letter,  which  I  subjoin.  Having 
informed  myself  of  its  contents,  I  said  to  them  that,  considering  the  disparity  of 
forces,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  resist  their  proceedings,  but  that  I  protested, 
upon  behalf  of  my  government  and  of  Central  America,  against  this  violence.  In 
the  mean  time  the  boats  turned  their  cannon  against  the  town,  and  the  troops 
landed  under  their  cover,  with  musket  to  shoulder  and  cartridge  in  hand.  The 
interpreter  then  requested  me,  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the  in- 
vading forces,  to  lower  the  colors  of  the  republic,  so  that  the  English  flag 
might  be  raised;  to  which  I  answered,  that  I  would  in  nowise  be  party  to  any 
such  act,  and  that  nothing  but  my  weakness  prevented  me  from  driving  him 
away  by  force  of  arms.  The  commander  then  ordered  his  troops  to  advance, 
and  directed  an  officer  to  lower  our  flag  and  hoist  the  English  colors.  This  was 
done  under  a  British  national  salute  and  a  discharge  of  musketry,  and* with 
many  cheers  for  Queen  Victoria. 

While  the  last  named  proceedings  were  transpiring,  I  was  engaged  in  draw- 
ing up  a  protest,  which  the  commander  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  sign; 
but  when  it  was  finished  and  presented  to  him,  he  re/used  to  ftdfil  his  promue. 
The  original  protest  I  herewith  send  to  you. 

This  done,  Mr.  Chatfield,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  general,  (who  was 
the  citizen  which  I  had  perceived  among  the  officers,  and  whom  I  did  not  recognise 
until  this  moment,)  presented  himself,  and  asked  me  various  questions  respecting 
the  topography  and  productions  of  the  island,  to  which  I  replied  with  all  sincerity. 

This  conversation  ended,  the  commander  directed  himself  again  to  me,  and 
said  that  if  the  colors  of  Honduras  were  again  hoisted  on  the  island,  he  would 
return  and  sustain  the  English  flag  by  force. 

As  I  had  nothing  to  say,  I  made  no  reply;  whereupon  the  British  flag  was 
taken  back  to  the  boat,  and  the  commander,  in  passing,  observed  that  I  must 
understand  that  the  island  tww  belonged  to  England.  He  then  embarked  his 
forces,  and  retired,  about  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

This  event  has  greatly  alarmed  the  town,  and  I  have  to  make  great  exertions 
to  preserve  order;  and  though  I  have  a  very  small  force,  you  may  rest  assured 
that,  until  I  receive  your  instructions,  all  things  shall  remain  as  they  are. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  the  vessel  alluded  to  is  a  war  steamer,  and  will  remain 
some  time  in  the  gulf.  I  have  also  to  add  that  the  British  commander  said  that 
the  harbor  should  remain  open  and  free,  and  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
disturb  the  merchants. 

I  am,  sir,  dc, 

VINCETE   LECHUGA. 
To  the  General-in-Chief. 

P.  S. — I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  send  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  the  other 
documents,  to  the  supreme  government  of  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  because 
the  matter  involved  is  a  national  one. 
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[INCLOSURE  A  3.1 

{^Translation,) 

On  Board  H.  B.  Majesty's  steamer  Gorgon, 

October  16,  1849. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in  consequence  of  communi- 
cations received  from  the  charg^  d'affairs  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in 
Central  America,  manifesting  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  by  pacific 
means  the  arangement  of  the  just  claims  of  Great  Britain  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Honduras.  I  have  judged  it  my  duty  to  establish  jurisdiction  over 
the  island  of  Tigre,  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  her  Brittanic  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  and  in  consequence  have  this  day  taken  possession  of  the  said  island, 
elevating  in  it  the  national  flag  of  England,  under  a  national  salute,  &c.,  reserv- 
ing to  the  government  of  her  Majesty  of  final  {ulieriores)  measures  in  this  par- 
ticular. Meantime,  her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war  stationed  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
will,  from  time  to  time,  visit  this  island,  and  maintain  in  it  British  rights. 

Notice  of  this  proceeding  has  already  been  sent  to  the  government  of  Hon- 
duras, and  I  expect  that  you  will  give  me  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
this  communication,  stating  also  that  you  were  present  at  the  act  of  disposses- 
sion, executed  by  me  this  day,  in  the  name  of  my  sovereign. 

No  change  is  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  management  of  the  island,  which 

will   remain  under  its   present  regulations   until   the   will   of  her   Majesty  is 

known. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  do., 

T.  A.  PAYNTER. 
To  the  Commander  of  the  Island  of  Tigre. 


[INCLOSURE  A  4.] 

Sir:  I  have  had  the  honor  this  day  to  receive  your  communication  dated  on 
board  your  vessel,  in  which  you  manifest  to  me  that  the  claims  of  Great  Britain 
against  my  government  not  having  been  arranged,  you  have  judged  it  proper  to 
establish  jurisdiction  over  this  island  in  the  name  of  her  Brittanic  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria.  I,  sir,  have  no  forces  with  which  to  resist  this  invasion,  and  my  only 
resourse  is  to  protest,  as  I  now  do,  and  as  I  have  already  done,  against  the  occu- 
pation of  this  island,  which  protests  I  have  sent  to  my  government 

I  witnessed,  sir,  the  act  effected  by  your  forces  this  day  in  the  name  of  your 
sovereign,  and  shall  submit  a  detailed  account  of  the  same  to  my  government. 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 

VICENTE   LECHUGA. 

To  the  Commander  of  H.  B.  M.'s  War  Steamfr  Gorgon, 

{The  above  letter  and  inclosures  appears  as  Document  21,  Inclo- 
sure  1-4,  ///   Special  Message  of  President,   \%th  July,   1850,  //.  218- 

221.] 
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32d  Coofi^teu,  2d  ScmUxu  26tfi  Odober,  X849. 

Saute  Ex.  Doc«  No.  27. 

InVoLX 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  CUjIon.) 
[Extriu:/.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
[No.  6.]  London,  October  26,  1 849. 

«««««««« 

Sir: 

As  1  know  you  to  be  much  interested  in  all  that  takes  place  with 
regard  to  the  Mosquito  question,  I  enclose  two  articles  from  the 
News^  apparently  the  first  of  a  series.  If  they  are  continued  1  will 
send  the  subsequent  number. 

[From  the  "Daily  News. ^ 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE   MOSQUITO  TERRITORY. 

The  independent  States  into  which  the  ephemeral  republic  of  Central  America 
has  resolved  itself  occupy  the  territory  of  what,  under  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of 
Chiapas,  which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Mexican  Union. 

As  the  States  of  Central  America  rest  their  territorial  claims  on  the  grants, 
charters,  and  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  a  few  facts  respecting  the 
constitution  of  that  vice-royalty  require  to  be  premised.  Less  is  known  of  its 
internal  economy  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America. 
Its  various  provinces  were  settled  independently,  at  different  times,  by  different 
parties  of  Spanish  adventurers.  Chiapas  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  be- 
fore 1524,  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  natives.  Vera  Paz  was  "  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  church  about  1552."  Honduras  was  made  a  prov- 
ince in  1524.  The  conquest  of  Nicaragua  commenced  in  1522.  If  Juarros  s 
statement,  that  the  archives  of  Cartago  contained  public  records  of  the  year  1522. 
be  correct,  Costa  Rica  must  have  been  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  Central 
America;  which  is  not  improbable,  though  we  have  no  record  of  iis  commence- 
ment. The  city  of  Guatemala  was  founded  by  Alverado  in  1 524.  Some  of  the  set- 
tlements we  have  named  originated  in  the  building  of  a  Spanish  city,  and  the  attri- 
bution of  a  jurisdiction  to  it,  within  which  the  municipality  governed;  others 
were  simple  organizations,  under  Spanish  authorities,  of  the  Indian  commu- 
nities inhabiting  certain  districts;  others  (and  of  this  number  Costa  Rica  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one)  were  chartered  provinces.  Central  America,  under 
the  Spaniards,  was  originally  an  aggregate  of  settlements,  recognizing  the 
suzerainty  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  independent  of  each  other — differing  in 
Iheir  privileges,  local  organization,  and   even  in   the  races  occupying  them. 
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Their  boundaries  were,  in  all  instances,  vaguely  indicated;  in  some,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  definite  limits. 

In  1542  a  chancery  and  royal  audiencia  were  established  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  with  authority  over  all  the  settlements  and  provinces  from  the 
northern  boundary  of  Chiapas  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Costa  Rica.  This 
was  the  first  bond  of  union  among  the  settlements  and  provinces  of  Central 
America.  The  seat  of  the  central  register  and  of  the  central  supreme  court 
naturally  became  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  captain-general.  Alverado 
had  exercised  authority  over  these  settlements  fi'om  1524  till  his  death,  in 
1 54 1 — for  four  years  as  lieutenant-governor  under  Cortez,  and  subsequently  as 
governor  by  direct  delegation  from  the  crown.  But  the  incorporation  of 
the  kingdom  must  be  held  to  date  from  the  establishment  of  a  central 
jurisdiction  and  register.  The  bishopric  of  Guatemala,  established  in  I534» 
was  not  made  metropolitan  and  invested  with  authority  over  the 
suffragan  bishoprics  of  Nicaragua,  Chiapas,  and  Comayagua  (Hon- 
duras) till  1742.  Supreme  authority  and  jurisdiction  were  vested  in 
the  governor,  the  audiencia,  and  chancery;  but  each  province  was  ad- 
ministered according  to  its  local  organization,  customs,  and  laws.  The  king- 
dom of  Guatemala  was  the  aggregate  of  the  settlements  and  districts;  its  bound- 
aries were  the  boundaries  of  the  outside  provinces.  The  ephemeral  republic  of 
Central  America,  and  the  States  which  have  succeeded  it,  can  only  claim  the 
territories  of  the  townships,  districts,  and  provinces  of  which  they  are  composed; 
for  the  kingdom  had  no  other  defined  limits  than  theirs. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  182 1,  the  city  of  Guatemala  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence of  Spain,  and  invited  the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  or  captain- 
generalship,  to  follow  its  example.  The  provinces  of  San  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras immediately  followed  its  example.  Nicaragua  hesitated,  but  on  the  nth 
of  October  declared,  after  the  example  of  Mexico,  for  the  plan  of  Iquala,  which 
was  to  offer  the  government  to  a  Spanish  prince,  who  was  to  reign  independently 
of  Spain.  A  number  of  desultory  local  movements  ensued.  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1822,  the  Mexican  government  was  proclaimed  in  Gautemala;  and  on 
the  4th  of  November,  in  that  year,  an  imperial  decree  partitioned  the  old  captain- 
generalship  into  three  districts:  Chiapas,  withCiudad  Real  for  its  capital;  Sacata- 
quez,  with  Guatemala  for  its  capital;  Costa  Rica,  with  Nicaragua  for  its  capital. 
On  the  fall  of  of  Iturbide,  the  Mexican  authorities  were  successively  expelled 
from  all  the  provinces.  An  assembly  of  national  representatives  were  called  by 
General  Fisiola.  With  the  exception  of  Chiapas,  which  adhered  to  Mexico, 
all  the  provinces  agreed  to  form  a  federal  republic,  of  which  the  con- 
stituent Stales  were  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica.  Guatemala  was  made  up  of  several  ''alcaldias"  of  the  old 
kingdom;  Honduras  and  San  Salvador  were  the  **intendencias"  of  Comaya- 
gua and  San  Salvador;  Nicaragua  consisted  of  the   *'  intendencia"  of  Leon, 
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with  several  districts  added;  Costa  Rica  was  the  old   "government"  of  that 
name. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1824,  the  national  convention  agreed  that  a  State 
congress  should  be  held  in  each  of  the  five  States,  and  that  deputies  should 
be  sent  from  each  to  a  central  congress  in  Guatemala.  The  government  of 
Central  America  was  acknowledged  by  Mexico  on  the  20th  of  August,  1824. 
The  conclusion  of  that  year  was  spent  by  the  State  assemblies  in  defining 
their  respective  boundaries  and  dividing  their  territories  into  provinces.  The 
first  federal  congress  met  on  the  6th  of  February,  1825;  and  eleven  sessions 
were  held  previously  to  1838,  in  which  year  the  federal  union  was  virtually 
dissolved. 

In  1846  an  attempt  was  made  to  reunite  the  States  under  a  federal  gov- 
ernment The  1 5th  of  May  was  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  two  represen- 
tatives from  each  in  Sonsonate.  On  that  day,  only  the  representatives  firom 
San  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  appeared.  Those  from  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
joined  them  a  few  days  later.  The  deputies  of  Guatemala  did  not  appear 
till  the  middle  of  July.  By  that  time,  one  of  the  Costa  Rican  representa- 
tives had  died,  and  the  other  refused  to  act  alone.  After  a  short  time  spent 
in  desultory  and  inconclusive  negotiations,  the  deputies  separated  without 
effecting  anything;  and  the  attempt  to  reunite  the  States  and  establish  a  gen- 
eral government  has  been  allowed  to  drop. 

At  present  the  State  of  Guatemala  is  despotically  governed  by  the  Indian 
adventurer  Carrera;  Costa  Rica  by  a  more  intelligent  and  humane  self-elected 
chief,  who  acts  equally  independently  of  constitutional  forms  and  trammels. 
San  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  possess  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment; but  the  faction  which  has  the  ascendancy  in  arms  for  the  time  being 
nominates  to  all  the  offices  of  State. 

From  this  brief  recapitulation  of  events,  it  is  clear  that  there  exists  in  Central 
America  no  government  or  community  entitled  to  claim  territory  as  the  repre- 
sentative either  of  the  old  captain-generalship  of  Guatemala  or  the  more  recent 
republic  of  Central  America.  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  are  each  entitled  to  claim  the  territories  contained  within  the 
ascertained  limits  of  the  province  or  provinces  which  constitute  each  respect- 
ively, and  no  more. 

Guatemala  and  San  Salvador  are  thus  put  out  of  the  field,  in  so  far  as  any 
claim  to  what  has  been  called  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  con- 
cerned. Guatemala  does  not  represent  the  captain-generalship  of  that  name, 
but  only  the  "alcaldias  "  of  Sonsonate,  Altos,  &c.  Neither  Guatemala  nor  San 
Salvador  is  even  conterminous  with  the  Mosquito  teiritory;  Honduras  and  Ni- 
caragua intervene  between  them.  If  the  Mosquito  territory  can  be  shown  to 
form  part  of  any  of  the  States  in  Central  America,  it  must  be  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  or  Costa  Rica,  which  are  conterminous  with  it. 
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We  propose  to  examine  the  claims  of  these  States  in  succession.  In  order 
to  do  this  satisfactorily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  and  trace  the  history 
of  the  Mosquito  territory  to  the  renunciation  of  their  dependence  on  the 
Spanish  crown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America.  And  in  this  retrospect 
it  will  be  further  necessary  to  entertain  the  question  whether  the  Mosquito 
territory  can  be  said  to  have  formed,  at  the  era  of  independence,  part  of  the 
captain-generalship  of  Guatemala.  A  claim  to  it  has  been  advanced  by  New 
Granada,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  incorporated  into  the  territory  de- 
pendent on  the  audiencia  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota.  If  this  statement  be  cor- 
rect, it  follows  that  no  province  of  Central  America  can  have  any  claim  to  a 
territory  which  had  been  expressly  separated  from  all  of  them.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  the  republic  of  New  Granada  is  entitled  to  claim  any 
territory  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  belonged  to  the  audiencia  of  Santa  Fe; 
for  the  republic  does  not  embrace  all  the  districts  united  in  that  audiencia. 
Nor  does  it  follow,  even  though  the  Spanish  government  claimed  dominion 
over  the  Mosquito  coast,  that  it  regarded  that  coast  as  part  of  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts now  comprehended  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  or  Costa  Rica. 

The  relations  of  the  Mosquito  territory,  or  coast,  as  it  has  been  more 
frequently  denominated,  and  its  king,  to  England,  are  sufficiently  clear  and 
unambiguous. 

Juarros,  in  his  History  of  Guatemala,  states  that  •*  between  the  prov- 
inces of  Nicaragua  and  Comayagua  (i*.  e.,  between  the  present  States 
of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras)  lie  those  of  Taguzgalpa  and  Tolagalpa, 
inhabited  by  unconverted  Indians  of  various  nations,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs,  and  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  each 
other."  He  adds  that  ''these  nitions  are  but  obscurely  known  by  the  name  of 
Xicaques,  Moscoes  and  Samboes."  He  describes  their  territory  as  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Aguan,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  San  Juan.  It  is 
clear  that  he  speaks  of  the  territory  called  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  that  the  Mos- 
coes are  the  tribe  from  which  the  name  is  derived. 

All  English  authors  and  traders  concur  in  attributing  to  the  chief  of  the  Mos- 
coes a  de  facto  smeraineU  over  the  other  tribes  on  the  coast;  and  they  extend 
the  sphere  of  its  exercise  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  San  Juan.  Roberts, 
in  his  narrative  (published  in  "Constable's  Miscellany,")  says,  at  p.  124: 

"In  pursuance  of  my  determination  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  I  quitted 
Pearl  Key  Lagoon;  and,  returning  by  Rio  Grande  to  Trintzapulec,  I  there  met 
Admiral  Earnee,  one  of  the  principal  chiefe  of  the  Mosquito  shore,  who  had 
been  as  far  to  the  southward  as  Boca  del  Toro,  collecting  the  king's  tribute." 

Among  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  last  session  relating  to  the 
Mosquito  territory  is  an  affidavit  by  Mr.  Peter  Shepherd,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Valiante  Indians  occupy  the  banks  of  the  river  Crickamavula ; 
that  he  has  been  in  the   habit   of  trading  with  them;  and   that  their  chiefs 
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were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  them  commissions  under  the  Mos- 
quito King.  But  Spaniards,  as  well  as  English,  concur  in  representing 
the  King  of  Mosquito  as  exercising  these  rights  of  sovereignty.  Among 
the  papers  referred  to  is  the  following  deposition,  emitted  in  1811,  bj 
Don  Manual  Quijado,  **  colonel  of  the  army  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  and 
collector  of  the  customs  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua: " 

**  I  certify,  in  due  form,  that  it  consists  with  my  knowledge  that,  in  the 
State  of  Costa  Rica,  an  annual  tribute  has  always  been  paid  to  the  King  of  the 
Mosquitoes,  and  this  has  been  the  case  since  my  infancy,  [about  1770]  by- 
order  of  the  Spanish  government;  and  that,  at  the  plantations  of  the  mother 
of  the  subscriber,  in  Matina,  the  governor  of  the  province  exacted  annually  a 
seroon  of  cocoa  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  King  of  the  Mosquitoes;  and  that  it 
also  consists  with  my  knowledge  that,  since  the  year  1823,  the  payment  has 
been  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  having  proclaimed  their  independence 
of  Spain.  From  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  Matina  and 
Salt  Creek  belong  to  the  King  of  the  Mosquitoes. " 

Matina  and  Salt  Creek  lie  to  the  north  of  Boca  del  Toro  and  the  Cricka- 
mavula,  and  to  the  south  of  San  Juan.  We  have,  therefore,  the  concurring 
testimony  of  English  and  Spanish  witnesses  that  the  King  of  the  Mosquitoes 
did,  from  1770  to  1823,  de  facto  exercise  rights  of  sovereign  authority  over 
Spaniards  and  Indians  as  far  south  as  Boca  del  Toro,  he  and  his  tribe  residing 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mosquito  coast 

With  a  succession  of  these  powerful  chiefs  we  find  the  English,  from 
an  early  period,  treating  as  independent  sovereigns.  In  the  journals  of 
the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  we  find  recorded,  in  the  year  1720,  a 
treaty  between  the  then  governor,  on  behalf  of  the  British  crown,  and 
Jeremy,  King  of  the  Mosquito  Indians.  By  this  treaty,  the  copper- 
colored  potentate  bound  himself,  in  virtue  of  having  received  a  promise 
of  certain  sums  of  money,  to  send  fifty  of  his  subjects  to  Jamaica  to 
assist  in  the  capture  of  rebellious  negroes  lurking  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica. 
The  treaty  is  one  of  which  neither  party  had  much  reason  to  be  proud;  but  it 
is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  a  later  period  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  in  virtue  of  which  that  prince  received  a  sub- 
sidy, and  sent  some  of  his  subjects  to  assist  in  the  attempt  to  reconquer  the 
United  States.  England  treated  on  the  same  footing  with  the  King  of  the  Mos- 
quitoes and  the  Elector  of  Hesse;  it  regarded  them  as  equally  territorial 
sovereigns. 

Many  other  treaties  between  the  crown  of  England  and  the  kings  of  the  Mos- 
quitoes are  on  record — some  of  an  earlier,  some  of  a  later  date.  Their  tenor 
is  different ;  sometimes  the  king  submits  to  be  the  liegeman  of  the  King  of 
England — sometimes  he  only  puts  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
crown.     But  all  the  treaties  concur  in  showing  that  neither  the  Mosquito  chief 
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nor  the  British  government  recognised  any  other  prince  or  potentate  as  possess- 
ing such  lights  of  sovereignty  over  the  former  as  would  entitle  him  to  interfere 
with  or  foibid  the  contracting  cf  such  alliances. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  were  the  claims  of  Spain,  during  that  period,  as 
concerning  the  Mosquito  coast  and  its  chief.  Spain,  it  is  well  known,  claimed 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the  Americas  from  Florida  and  Louisiana 
southwards,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brazils.  But  de  facto  many  European 
powers  had  settlements  within  this  territory,  independent  of  Spain.  The  French 
had  Cayenne;  the  Dutch,  Surinam  and  Guiana;  the  English,  Belize  and  the  ad- 
joining territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  The  vague  general  claim  of  Spain  to 
the  whole  of  this  vast  territory  can  no  more,  without  further  evidence,  be  held  to 
compromise  the  claim  of  the  Mosquito  chief  to  independence  than  the  claims  of 
France,  Holland  and  England  t)  sovereignty  over  their  mainland  colonies  and 
settlements. 

We  have  seen  that  Juarros  describes  the  Mosquito  coast  as  consisting  of  two 
provinces,  distinct  and  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  provinces  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Comayagua  (Honduras).  In  a  subsequent  chapter  of  his  work,  he 
states,  more  in  detail,  that  the  province  of  Tolagalpa  lies  between  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios  and  the  river  San  Juan;  Taguzgalpa,  between  the  river  Aguan  and  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios.  He  proceeds  to  state  that,  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment having  been  drawn  to  the  condition  and  character  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
Tolagalpa,  Philip  H.  commanded,  in  1594,  that  information  should  be  collected 
as  to  the  ' '  best  means  that  could  be  adopted  for  reconciling  them  to  the 
Spanish  government."  It  was  not,  however,  till  1606  that  active  measures 
were  adopted  for  forming  settlements  on  the  territ  )ry,  and  converting  the 
natives  to  Christianity.  From  that  time  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  various  expeditions  into  Tolagalpa  were  undei  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 
All  these  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  province  by  descending  the  river 
Segoria;  in  other  words,  ihey  were  attempts  to  extend  the  boundary  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  Pacific  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  sea. 
Ail  of  them  were  defeated  and  driven  back  by  the  Indians  to  the  Spanish 
settlements.  About  1679,  the  Franciscans  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  mission  among  the  Indians  of  Tolagalpa ;  but  even  this  was, 
after  some  time,  withdrawn  in  despair.  In  181 1,  Juarros  writes:  "It 
is  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  Franciscans  have  abandoned  the  province 
of  Tolagalpa  to  its  idolatry."  The  history  of  the  Spanish  attempts  to  leduce 
Taguzgalpa,  as  related  by  Juarros,  is  a  pretty  close  counterpart  of  that  we  have 
just  been  noticing.  They  emanated  from  Truxillo,  the  capital  of  Comayagua, 
or  Honduras,  in  1622,  and  proceeded  southward  along  or  parallel  to  the  coa&t. 
They  ended,  after  various  dtfeats,  in  the  establishment  of  one  mission,  which 
in  1805  had  two  villages  of  Indians  under  its  care,  and  in  18  to  was  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation.  It  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of  Juarros  (a  Spaniard 
by  race  and  a  native  of  Guatemala  by  birth)  that  the  Indians  of  the  Mosquito 
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coast  successively  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  Spanish  government  to  incorpo- 
rate their  territory  into  its  dominions. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  two  reports  of  the  committee  on  fortifications, 
which  led  to  the  promulgation  of  the  royal  order  of  30th  November,  1803, 
declaring  that  the  island  of  St  Andrew  and  the  Mosquito  shore  from  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios  towards  the  river  of  Chagres  were  to  be  separated  from  the 
captaincy  general  of  (luatemala,  and  annexed  to  the  \nce-royalty  of  Santa  Fe. 
Throughout  these  reports  we  find  mention  made  of  the  island  of  St  Andrew 
as  a  garrisoned  settlement  of  Spain,  while  with  regard  to  the  Mosquito  coast 
it  is  invariably  **thc  proposed  establishments,"  or  "the  proposed  settle- 
ments," on  that  coast  that  are  spoken  of. 

It  is  stated  that  the  island  of  St  Andrew  is  distinct,  and  with  difficulty 
accessible,  from  Guatemala;  that  intercourse  with  it  from  Carthagena  is  easy 
and  frequent  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  incorporate  it  into  the  vice-royalty 
of  Santa  F6  a^  a  point  d*appui  whence  settlements  may  be  made  and  supported 
on  the  Mosquito  coast 

The  manner  in  which  these  settlements  were  meant  to  be  made  and  carried 
on  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  following  citations  from  the  reports 
referred  to.  It  is  st  ited  in  the  second  report,  that  "at  the  present  day  [1803] 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  uninhabited  and  deserted."  The  true  meaning  of  this 
description  is  rendered  clear  from  another  passage:  "  The  English  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala  by  the  river  San  Juui,  which  discharges  itself  on  that 
coast,  in  the  war  declared  in  1 779  and  ended  in  1 783,  assisted  by  the  Mosco 
and  Sambo  Indians."  The  territory  was  not  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  bat  there 
were  Indians  in  it  The  territory  is,  moreover,  admitted,  in  the  sentence  just 
quoted,  not  to  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  That  kingdom  is  said 
to  have  been  invaded  from  it.  The  report  recommends  that  the  actual  com- 
mand of  "the  proposed  settlements"  should  be  given  to  the  governor  of  the 
island  of  St  Andrew,  "  the  victory  of  Santa  F^  giving  him  a  commission  to 
grant  to  the  inhabitants  who  may  voluntarily  leave  the  island  or  elsewhere  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  coast ;  and  so  soon  as  they  amonnt  to  twenty  in- 
habitants, the  bish  ^p  of  Carthagena  may  appoint  them  a  clergyman,  who,  erect- 
ing a  provisional  chapel,  may  attend  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  aim,  with 
discretion  and  zeal  and  great  gentleness,  at  gaining  the  hearts  of  the 
wandering  savages,  without  which  previous  disposition  their  conversion 
to  our  true  religion  ought  not  to  be  attempted  consistently  with  human 
and  Christian  prudence.  And  in  order  that  these  first  settlers  may  not 
encounter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  the  settlements  as  they  are 
formed,  it  is  proper  that  no  garrison  of  troops  should  be  sent  that  might 
alarm  or  offend  them,  or  betray  to  them  that  such  settlements  are  making 
under  the  sanction  of  the  government,  which  none  knows  better  how  to  con- 
ceal from  them  than  the  governor  of  St.  Andrew,  Don  Thomas  O'Neill. " 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Spanish  government  was  insidiously  to  infuse  a 
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Spanish  population  among  the  Indians  who  denied  the  authority  of  Spain 
over  them,  that  might  in  time  grow  strong  enough  to  subdue  these  Indians. 
The  treatment  to  which  the  conquered  Indians  were  to  be  subjected  is  indi- 
cated in  another  passage  of  the  report: 

**  It  is  undoubted,  sir,  that  the  multiplication  of  these  volunteer  settle- 
ments is  the  most  efficacious  and  powerful  means  of  subduing,  domesticating, 
and  exterminating  the  savage  Indians,  who,  once  separated  from  the  coast, 
would  be  annihilated  by  each  other,  or  at  least  could  never  join  themselves 
to  the  Indians." 

A  passage  in  the  first  report  recognises  the  existence  of  a  population  of 
English  race,  and  the  progress  of  English  civilization,  among  the  Mosquito 
Indians: 

**It  is  expedient  to  apprize  him  (O'Neill)  that,  for  the  present,  his 
continuance  in  office  is  essential,  in  order  that,  by  his  stay,  he  may  con- 
solidate and  arrange  the  municipal  laws  of  the  island,  and  aid  the  en- 
deavors of  those  loyal  vassals  to  cultivate,  not  only  cotton,  but  the 
grains  and  fruit  necessary  for  their  sustenance,  contributing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  conversion  to  Catholicism  of  those  neighbors  who  are  so 
well  inclined  to  embrace  it — immediately  appointing  the  rector,  with 
an  assistant  curate,  as  O'Neill  urgently  requests,  but  that  one  of  the  two  should 
be  an  Irishman,  or  conversant  with  the  English  language,  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  those  people." 

The  end  and  aim  of  these  reports,  and  the  royal  order  based  upon  them,  is 
to  transfer  the  task  of  subduing  and  colonizing  the  Mosquito  coast  from  the 
governor  of  Guatemala,  who  had  failed  in  accomplishing  it,  to  the  governor  of 
Santa  F6,  who  was  said  to  be  more  favorably  situated  for  effecting  it.  The 
order  was  issued  in  1803,  when  the  troubles  which  paralyzed  Spain,  and  effect- 
ually precluded  it  ever  after  from  exercising  any  authority  in  America,  had 
begun,  and  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  consequence  of  it.  Indeed, 
the  whole  transaction  bears  palpable  marks  of  having  originated  in  a  personal 
quarrel  between  O'Neill,  governor  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  captain-general  of 
Guatemala,  and  to  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  court  intrigue.  O'Neill, 
by  his  professions  of  anxiety  to  promote  missionary  exertions,  gained  the  court 
priests  and  chaplains.  The  captain-general  of  Guatemala,  in  a  grumbling  letter 
declaring  his  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement,  broadly  states  that  O'Neill's 
object  in  withdrawing  himself  from  the  authority  of  Guatemala  was  to  obtain 
opportunities  of  carrying  on,  unchecked,  a  system  of  smuggling  with  the  English 
colonies  and  settlements.  O'Neill's  conduct  during  the  war  imparts  probability 
to  the  charge.  This,  however,  is  of  little  consequence.  Enough  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  professed  aim  of  the  parties  concerned  was  to  conquer  and  colonize  an 
independent  territory,  composed  of  a  mixed  population  of  Indians  and  English, 
and  that  no  step  was  taken  to  carry  out  the  plan  before  the  overthrow  of  Spanish 
authority  throughout  America. 
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When  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America  threw  off  the  Spanish  joke, 
every  province  and  every  community  was  alike  free  to  choose  its  own  govern- 
ment The  inhabitants  of  Guatemala,  of  Nicaragua,  of  Honduras,  of  San 
Salvador,  of  Costa  Rica,  have  seen  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  this  liberty  to 
form  so  many  independent  States.  The  inhabitants  of  Tolagalpa  and  Taguz- 
galpa — in  other  words,  of  the  Mosquito  coast — have  exercised  the  same  free 
right  of  choice.  They  have  declared  themselves  subjects  of  the  Mosquito 
chief,  and  under  the  protection  of  England.  Their  right  to  do  so  is  as  in- 
contestable as  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  to  de- 
clare themselves  independent  republics.  Their  title  to  the  territories  included 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  Juarros  to  Tolagalpa  and  Taguzgalpa  is  as  valid 
as  the  claims  of  the  Hondurans  to  the  province  of  Comayagua,  of  the  Nicara- 
guans  to  the  territory  of  the  aggregate  of  districts  which  have  combined  to 
form  that  State. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  second  report  from  which  we  have  been 
quoting  which  overthrows  the  claim  of  the  Nicaraguan  government  to 
any  part  of  the  coast  north  of  the  San  Juan.  The  annexation  of  the 
Mosquito  territory  to  Santa  Fe,  it  is  declared,  may  be  effected  "with- 
out being  any  obstacle  to  the  dependence  on  Guatemala  of  the  guard  of 
a  corporal  and  four  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  because  it 
is  an  outpost  of  the  castle  of  San  Carlos,  situated  on  the  river,  before 
the  entrance  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua."  The  Spanish  government  at- 
tributes the  territorial  government  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa  F^,  but 
allows  the  garrison  of  San  Carlos  to  maintain  an  outpost  of  four  men 
and  a  corporal  on  the  territory.  The  grant  to  Santa  ¥6  of  a  territory  not  be- 
longing to  Spain  is  obviously  invalid;  but  the  admission  that  the  territory  was 
outside  the  boundaries  of  Nicaragua  is  conclusive  against  any  claims  that  State 
may  advance  to  it.  It  is  clear,  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  Juarros  and 
the  report,  that  in  no  point  does  the  Nicaraguan  territory  extend  to  the  Carib- 
bean sea.  To  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  according  to  Spanish 
authorities,  is  the  Mosquito  territory;  to  the  south  is  the  province  or  State  of 
Costa  Rica.  A  letter  addressed  by  the  secretary  of  the  government  of  Costa 
Rica  to  the  secretary  of  the  government  of  Mosquito,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1840,  will  be  found  among  the  Mosquito  papers  presented  to  Parliament.  It 
recognizes  the  independence  and  territorial  rights  of  the  Mosquitos.  It  claims 
Main  [Matina]  and  Salt  Creek,  and  adds:  "The  subjects  of  Costa  Rica  never 
interfere  with  the  Mosquitoes  in  their  territory:  why  should  the  Mosquitoes  in- 
terfere with  them?"  Some  doubt  may  exist  as  to  which  branch  of  the  San  Juan 
— the  river  so-called,  or  the  Colorado — forms  the  boundary  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Mosquito;  but  with  this  question  Nicaragua  has  nothing  to  do. 

[  T/ie  above  letter  and  inclosure  appear  as  Document  20,  in  Special 
Message  of  President^  21st  January ,  1853,  //.  34-42.] 
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47th  Coagrtu,  (st  Se«ioD«  4tii  November,  1849. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  194. 
In  Vol.  6. 

(Mr.  C-rampton  to  Lord  Palinerston.) 

Washington,  November  4,  1849.  (Received  November  19.) 
My  Lord  :  I  had  the  honor  of  forwarding  to  your  lordship,  with 
my  dispatch  of  the  15th  ultimo,  the  copy  of  a  contract  between  an 
American  company  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  way  of  the  River  St.  John  and 
the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua,  which  contract  was  drawn  up  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Squier,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  which  he  was  engaged  in  negotiating  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  and  I  stated  that  Mr.  Clayton,  although  he  approved 
of  the  general  tenor  of  the  contract,  thought  that  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles were  objectionable  from  being  of  an  exclusive  character,  particu- 
larly those  which  require  that  all  directors  of  the  company  and  a 
majority  of  the  shareholders  shall  be  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Clayton  now  informs  me  that  he  has  had  a  conference  with 
the  two  principal  directors  of  the  company  in  question  ;  and  that, 
as  he  anticipated,  he  finds  that  no  objection  will  be  raised  on  their 
part  so  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  contract  as  to  remove  from 
it  anything  of  an  exclusive  nature. 

These  gentlemen,  Mr.  Clayton  remarked,  far  from  wishing  to 
adopt  any  regulations  which  might  have  the  eflfect  of  deterring 
British  capitalists  from  embarking  in  this  great  undertaking,  are 
most  anxious  to  secure  their  co-operation  ;  for  the  American  capital- 
ists arc  sensible  that  without  such  co-operation  there  would  be  but 
small  prospect  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise. 

I  have,  &c., 

JOHN  F.  CRAMPTON. 

Viscount  Palmerston,  G.  C.  B. 

\TAe  abcnfe  letter  appears  as  Document  //,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  29///  July,  1 882,  p.  59.] 
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Mauga  and  Document?*  8di  Navcfiiber»  1849* 

Page  65. 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord  Palmerston.) 

United  States  Legation, 

November  8,  1849. 

My  Dear  Lord:  As  1  told  you  in  our  conversation  this  morn- 
ing,  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  President  to  inquire  whether  the 
British  government  intends  to  occupy  or  colonize  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  so  called,  or  any  part  of  Central  America. 
I  have  also  been  instructed  to  inquire  whether  the  British  govern- 
ment will  unite  with  the  United  States  in  guaranteeing  the  neu- 
trality of  a  ship  canal,  railway,  or  other  communication  to  be  open 
to  the  world  and  common  to  all  nations.  May  I  beg  the  favor  ot  an 
answer  to  these  inquiries,  and  to  express  the  wish  that  I  may  receive 
it  before  two  o'clock  to-morrow,  so  as  to  send  it  out  by  this  week's 
packet. 

1  am  aware  that  Nicaragua  is  in  dispute  with  Costa  Rica,  on  the 
one  hand,  about  her  boundary,  and  with  the  Mosquitos,  on  the  other, 
about  their  sovereignty.  I  have  no  purpose  now  to  enter  upon 
those  questions.  I  only  desire  to  know  the  views  of  her  majesty's 
government  on  the  questions  I  have  proposed.  At  the  same  time  I 
cannot  but  think  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  can  heal 
these  breaches  by  kind  offices,  and  that  the  Indians  can  be  provided 
for  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  Nicaragua  and  Great  Britain,  and  far 
better  for  them  than  the  equivocal  position  they  now  occupy. 

I  need  not  assure  your  lordship  that  the  United  States  have  no 
ulterior  purposes  in  view.  They  frankly  disclaim  all  intention  of 
obtaining  territory  in  Central  America,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would 
be  willing  to  mutually  agree  with  Great  Britain  neither  to  settle, 
annex,  colonize,  or  fortify  that  country. 

1  am,  &c., 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Viscount  Palmerston,  &c. 

[T/ie  above  letter  appears  as  Document  18,  ///  Special  Message  of 
President,  2gth  July,  1882,/.  59.] 
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aZd  GongrcM*  2d  Sorioiu  Sth  November,  t849. 

Senate  Es«  Doc  No*  27« 

InVoL3. 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[No.  8.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  November  8,  1849. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
despatch  of  the  20th  ultimo,  not  numbered,  but  which  I  have  marked 
No.  4,  and  yesterday  morning  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
requesting  an  early  interview  on  the  subject  of  Nicaragua.  I 
believe  he  is  now  in  the  country.  In  case  I  do  not  hear  from  him 
to-morrow,  I  shall  call  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  speedy  interview.  You  may  rest  assured  there  shall  be  no 
delay  on  my  part  in  bringing  this  question  to  the  consideration  of 
the  British  government  and  obtaining  a  decision.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  again  when  I  have  seen  Lord  Palmerston. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[77/^  above  letter  appears  as  Document  21,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  2\st  January,  1853, /^  42>  43-] 
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Senate  Ex*  Doc.  No.  27* 
In  Vol  3. 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[No.  10.]  United  States  Legation, 

London,  November  9,  1849. 

Sir:  After  closing  my  despatch  No.  8,  I  unexpectedly  received 
a  note,  at  a  quarter  past  three,  from  Lord  Palmerston,  appointing 
an  interview  immediately,  and  repaired  at  once  to  his  house, 
where  I  had  a  free  conversation  respecting  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica  and  Mosquito,  and  particularly  upon  the  points  of  occupa- 
tion and  colonization,  and  the  guaranty  of  the  neutrality  of  a 
ship  canal  or  other  communication  across  the  isthmus.  If  these 
two  questions  are  settled  by  Great  Britain  in  accordance  with  our 
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views,  it  seems  to  me  they  will  form  the  basis  of  successful 
action  hereafter.  I  informed  Lord  Palmerston  of  the  treaties 
made  by  Mr.  Hise  and  Mr.  Squier,  and  also  of  Mr.  White's 
contract  with  Nicaragua,  and  promised  that  he  might  read  all 
of  them  at  a  future  time,  I  stated  that  my  present  object  was  to 
obtain  from  him  a  declaration  in  writing  of  the  views  of  his  govern- 
ment upon  the  two  questions  above  referred  to,  that  I  might  com- 
municate it  to  you  by  to  morrow's  steamer,  and,  for  reasons  that  I 
stated,  placed  it  upon  the  ground  of  personal  favor.  He  expressed 
himself  willing  to  answer  a  note  embodying  these  interrogatories, 
after  first  seeing  the  Premier. 

I  also  took  occasion  to  put  some  of  the  other  questions  you  in- 
structed me  to  ask.  To  the  question  whether  this  government  is 
informed  of  any  route  for  a  canal  more  favorable  than  that  proposed, 
he  replied  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  other.  To  the  question. 
What  are  the  purposes  of  the  British  government  towards  Costa 
Rica  ?  he  answered,  They  have  no  political  relations  whatever  with 
that  country  ;  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  been  often 
applied  to  by  the  agents  of  Costa  Rica  to  assist  them,  but  had  de- 
clined meddling  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  Central  American 
States.  To  the  inquiry  as  to  a  late  map  of  Central  America,  he  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  know  whether  any  had  been  published ;  but 
he  exhibited  to  me  a  map  of  Costa  Rica,  lately  sent  to  him  by  an 
agent  of  that  State.  I  will  make  further  inquiries  for  such  a  map, 
and,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  will  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  then  told  Lord  Palmerston  that  I  should  not  now  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  Mosquitoes,  and  hoped  it 
would  not  become  necessary,  but,  if  it  should,  that  I  was  prepared 
to  show,  by  reference  to  principles  of  public  law  recognized  and 
practised  upon  by  Great  Britain  herself,  that  neither  the  Mosquitoes 
nor  Great  Britain  had  the  slightest  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  that 
territory.  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestions  and  full  instructions 
upon  this  subject.  If  it  is  to  be  argued,  I  shall  find  your  despatch 
of  great  service. 

After  this  interview,  1  returned  at  once,  and  addressed  a  note  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  requesting  to  know,  in  time  to  send  by  this  packet, 
if  possible,  first,  "  whether  Great  Britain  intends  to  occupy  or  colo- 
nize Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast  (so  called)  or  any 
part  of  Central  America ;"  and,  second,  **  whether  her  Majesty's 
government  would  join  with  the  United  States  in  guarantying  the 
neutrality  of  a  ship  canal,  railway  or  other  communication,  to  be 
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open  to  the  world  and  common  to  all  nations."  At  the  same  time  I 
took  occasion  to  say  that  I  had  no  doubt  the  difficulties  between 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  the  Indians  could  be  arranged  satisfac- 
torily to  all  parties,  but  declined  entering  upon  the  discussion  of 
those  questions  at  present  I  also  repeated  that  we  had  no  ulterior 
purposes  in  view,  and  expressed  my  belief  that  the  Unites  States 
would  be  willing  to  mutually  agree  with  Great  Britain  neither  to 
settle,  annex,  colonize,  nor  fortify  Central  America.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  I  narrowed  the  ground  on  which  we  shall,  of  course, 
act  hereafter,  in  order  to  obtain  a  prompt  reply — well  knowing 
your  anxiety  on  this  subject,  and  the  importance  of  relieving 
the  popular  mind.  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  whole 
thing  hinges  on  the  point  raised  by  these  questions.  If 
the  reply  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  of  the  character  I  antici- 
pate, I  firmly  believe  that  this  question  of  Mosquito,  with  the 
disputes  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  about  their  bound- 
aries, can  be  amicably  settled.  Costa  Rica  comes  here  and  finds 
fault  with  the  United  States.  Nicaragua  goes  to  the  United  States 
and  finds  fault  with  Great  Britain.  Now,  if  the  whole  question  is 
approached  with  a  desire  to  preserve  harmony,  not  only  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  between  the  several  States 
of  Central  America,  and  your  suggestion  be  carried  out  respecting 
the  Mosquito  Indians,  the  whole  affair  must  be  settled,  and  without 
compromising  the  honor  of  any  party. 

I  have  been  forced  to  write  this  note  before  receiving  a  reply 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  as,  if  I  get  one,  it  will  not  come  till  just  be- 
fore the  closing  of  the  mail.  I  have  also  been  obliged  to  write  in 
great  haste,  as  twenty-four  hours  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  I  left 
the  legation  to  go  to  Lord  Palmerston's  house ;  and  it  is  very  possi- 
ble I  may  have  omitted  some  parts  of  the  conversation.  1  have  en- 
deavored to  give  you  the  more  essential  parts,  and  hope  at  an  early 
day  this  question  will  be  amicably  settled,  and  a  new  era  opened  in 
the  history  of  the  world  by  the  creation  of  a  new  highway  for  its 
traffic. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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(855-{856,  Part  L 
Pages  66f  67. 

(Lord  Palmenton  to  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

Foreign  Office,  November  13.  1849. 

My  dear  Sir:  1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th,  written  in 
accordance  with  what  passed  in  our  conversation  in  the  morning  of 
that  day,  and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  inquiries. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that 
her  majesty's  government  do  not  intend  to  occupy  or  colonize  Ni- 
caragua, Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America. 

With  regard  to  Mosquito,  however,  a  close  political  connexion 
has  existed  between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  State  and 
Territory  of  Mosquito  for  a  period  of  about  two  centuries,  but  the 
British  government  does  not  claim  dominion  in  Mosquito. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say 
that  her  majesty's  government  will  feel  great  pleasure  in  combining 
and  co-operating  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  operations  of  any  company  which  may  be 
formed  with  a  view  to  establish  a  commercial  communication,  by 
canal  or  railway,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  across  the  Isth- 
mus which  divides  the  northern  and  southern  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  both  by  obtaining  local  security  for  the  works  while 
in  progress,  and  when  completed  and  in  use,  and  by  placing  such 
communication,  through  the  means  of  political  arrangements,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  molestation,  disturbance,  or  obstruction  by  reason 
of  international  disputes  which  may  at  any  time  unfortunately  arise, 
upon  the  condition,  moreover,  that  such  communication  should  at 
all  times  be  open  and  accessible  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations, 
upon  equal  terms  for  all.  Her  majesty's  government  would  feel 
that  the  union  of  two  great  powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object  of  such  general  utility,  and  tending  so  much  to  assist  the  dif- 
fusion of  civilization  and  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  interna- 
tional peace,  would  be  as  honorable  to  the  powers  concerned  in  such 
an  arrangement  as  the  result  would  be  advantageous  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  world  at  large. 

With  regard  to  the  port  of  Grey  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  John,  her  majesty's  government  would  fully  undertake  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Mosquito  to  such  arrangements  as  would  render  that 
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port  entirely  applicable,  and  on  the  principles  above  mentioned,  to 
the  purposes  of  such  a  sea  to  sea  communication. 

You  advert  in  your  letter  to  the  differences  which  have  arisen 
between  the  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  in  regard  to 
boundaries  and  to  some  other  matters,  and  you  suggest  that  the 
joint  influence  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  be 
employed  to  heal,  by  their  good  offices,  the  breaches  which  have 
interrupted  the  friendly  relations  of  those  two  contiguous  States. 
Her  majesty's  government  would,  upon  every  account,  be  glad  to 
join  with  the  United  States  in  effecting  such  a  reconciliation,  and 
the  more  so,  because  the  cordial  co-operation  of  both  of  those  re- 
publics would  be  essential  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
contemplated  undertaking. 

I  have  only  further  to  say  that  her  majesty's  government  have 
received  with  great  satisfaction  your  assurance  that  the  United 
States  have  no  ulterior  purposes  in  view  in  regard  to  these  matters ; 
that  they  frankly  disclaim  all  intention  ot  obtaining  territory  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  that  you  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  enter  into  a  mutual  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  neither  to 
settle,  annex,  colonize,  or  fortify  that  country,  and  I  can  with  equal 
frankness  assure  you,  that  into  such  a  mutual  agreement  her  ma- 
jesty's government  would  be  equally  ready  to  enter. 

I  am,  &c.,  &c. 

PALMERSTON, 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  &c.,&c.,  &c. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  I.] 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord  Palmerston.) 

My  Lord.  As  I  told  you  in  our  conversation  this  morning,  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  President  to  inquire  whether  the  British  government  intends  to 
occupy  or  colonize  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast  (so  called),  or 
any  part  of  Central  America.  I  have  also  been  instructed  to  inquire  whether 
the  British  government  will  unite  with  the  United  States  in  guaranteeing  the 
neutrality  of  a  ship-canal,  railway,  or  other  communication,  to  be  open  to  the 
world  and  common  to  all  nations.  May  I  beg  the  favor  of  an  answer  to  these 
inquiries,  and  express  the  wish  that  I  may  receive  it  before  two  o'clock  to-mor- 
row, so  as  to  send  it  by  this  week's  packet  ? 

I  am  aware  that  Nicaragua  is  in  dispute  with  Costa  Rica,  on  the  one  hand, 
about  her  boundary,  and  with  Mosquito,  on  the  other,  about  their  sovereignty. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  enter  on  these  quest ionp.  I  only  desire  to  know  the  views 
of  her  Majest/s  government  on  the  qaesiions  [  have  proposed.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Great  Briuin  and  the  United  States  can  heal  these 
breaches  by  kind  offices,  and  that  the  Indians  can  be  provided  for  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  Nicaragua  and  Great  Britain,  and  far  better  for  them  than  the 
equivocal  position  they  now  occupy. 

I  need  not  assure  your  lordship  that  the  United  States  have  no  ulte- 
rior purposes  in  view.  They  frankly  disclaim  all  intention  of  obtaining 
territory  in  Central  America,  and,  I  have  no  doubt^  would  be  willing  to  mutoallj 
agree  with  Great  Britain  neither  to  settle,  annex,  colonize,  nor  fortify  that 
country. 

I  am,  my  lord,  sincerely  yours, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

\^Th€  above  letter  and  inclosure  appears  as  Document  22,  in  Special 
Message  of  President,  21st  January,  1853,  /A  43~45-] 


32d  Coogrcib  M  Sorioiu  I4tfi  November,  SS49, 

Senate  Ex.  Doc  No.  27« 

InVoLS. 

(Mr.  Lawrenee  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[No.  11.]  United  States  Legation, 

London,  November  14,  1849. 

Sir  :  I  have  just  received  from  Lord  Palmerston  an  answer  to 
my  note  of  the  8th,  communicated  to  you  in  my  last  despatch,  and 
enclose  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
him  the  treaties  made  by  Mr.  Hise  and  Mr.  Squier,  with  the  charter 
granted  by  Nicaragua  for  a  canal,  as  he  left  town  the  loth,  and  has 
not  yet  returned.  I  shall  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  and 
proceed  with  the  negotiations  in  accordance  with  your  instructions. 
Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  sails  to-day,  and  is  doubtless  fully  in- 
structed upon  this  question.  There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to 
settle  the  matter  amicably.  So  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  obtaining  the  consent  and  guaranty  of  Great  Britain 
to  invest  Nicaragua  with  the  sovereignty  of  St.  John  or  Greytown. 
There  is  no  good  feeling  existing  on  the  part  of  this  government 
toward  that  State.  I  will  obtain  from  Lord  Palmerston  the  course 
England  intends  to  pursue,  and  communicate  it  to  you  at  once. 

With  the  hope  of  having  your  views  upon  the  present  position 
of  the  question,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
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[INCLOSURE.] 

(Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

FoRSiGN  Offick,  November  13,  1849. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  passed  in  our  conversation  in  the  morning  of  that  day, 
and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  inquiries. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that  her  Majesty's 
government  do  not  intend  tj  occupy  or  colonize  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America. 

With  regard  to  Mosquito,  however,  a  close  political  connexion  has  existed 
between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  State  and  territory  of  Mosquito  for 
a  period  of  about  two  centuries;  but  the  British  government  does  not  claim  do- 
minion in  Mosquito. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that 
her  Majesty's  government  will  feel  great  pleasure  in  combining  and  co- 
operating with  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  operations  of  any  company  which  may  be  formed  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
commercial  communication,  by  canal  or  railway,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  across  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  northern  from  the  southern  portion 
of  the  American  continent,  both  by  obtaining  local  security  for  the  works  while 
in  progress,  and  when  completed,  and  in  use,  and  by  placing  such  a  communica« 
tion,  through  the  means  of  p3litical  arrangements,  beyond  the  reach  of  molesta- 
tion, disturbance,  or  obstruction,  by  reason  of  international  disputes  which  may 
at  any  time  unfortunately  arise — upon  the  condition,  moreover,  that  such  com- 
munication should  at  all  times  be  open  and  accessible  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  upon  equal  terms  for  all.  Her  Majesty's  government  would  feel  that 
the  union  of  two  great  powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  of  such 
generally  utility,  and  tending  so  much  to  assist  the  diffusion  of  civilization  and 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  international  peace,  would  be  as  honorable  to 
the  powers  concerned  in  such  an  arrangement  as  the  result  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  world  at  large.  With  regard  to  the 
port  of  Greytown,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  John,  her  Majesty's  government 
would  fully  undertake  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Mosquito  to  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  render  that  port  entirely  applicable,  and  on  the  principles  above 
mentioned,  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  sea-to  sea  communication. 

You  advert  in  your  letter  to  the  differences  which  have  arisen  between 
the  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  in  regard  to  boundaries  and 
to  some  other  matters;  and  you  suggest  that  the  joint  influence  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  should  be  employed  to  heal, 
by  their  good  offices,  the  breaches  which  have  interrupted  the  friendly 
relations  of  those  two  contiguous  States.  Her  Majesty's  government 
would,  upon  every  account,  be  glad  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  effecting 
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I  do  not  propose  to  enter  on  these  questionF.  I  only  desire  to  know  the  views 
of  her  Majesty's  government  on  the  qoesiioni  [  have  proposed.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  can  heal  these 
breaches  by  kind  offices,  and  that  the  Indians  can  be  provided  for  in  a  manner 
satisfictory  to  Nicaragoa  and  Great  Britain,  and  far  better  for  them  than  the 
equivocal  position  they  now  occupy. 

I  need  not  assure  your  lordship  that  the  United  States  have  no  ulte- 
rior purposes  in  view.  They  frankly  disclaim  all  intention  of  obtaining 
territory  in  Central  America,  and,  I  have  no  doubt^  would  be  willing  to  mutually 
agree  with  Great  Britain  neither  to  seitle,  annex,  colonize,  nor  fortify  that 
country. 

I  am,  my  lord,  sincerely  yours, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

\Thi  above  Utter  and  inclosure  appears  as  Document  22,  in  Special 
Message  of  President,  2ist  yanuary,  1853,  PP*  43"4S-] 


32dCoogw>  titSiMlon,  I4tfi  November,  SS49. 

Seoale  Ex.  Doc  No.  27« 

InVoLS. 

(Mr.  Lawrenee  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[No.  11.]  United  States  Legation, 

London,  November  14,  1849. 

Sir  :  I  have  just  received  from  Lord  Palmerston  an  answer  to 
my  note  of  the  8th,  communicated  to  you  in  my  last  despatch,  and 
enclose  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
him  the  treaties  made  by  Mr.  Hise  and  Mr.  Squier,  with  the  charter 
granted  by  Nicaragua  for  a  canal,  as  he  left  town  the  loth,  and  has 
not  yet  returned.  I  shall  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  and 
proceed  with  the  negotiations  in  accordance  with  your  instructions. 
Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  sails  to-day,  and  is  doubtless  fully  in- 
structed upon  this  question.  There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to 
settle  the  matter  amicably.  So  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  obtaining  the  consent  and  guaranty  of  Great  Britain 
to  invest  Nicaragua  with  the  sovereignty  of  St.  John  or  Greytown. 
There  is  no  good  feeling  existing  on  the  part  of  this  government 
toward  that  State.  I  will  obtain  from  Lord  Palmerston  the  course 
England  intends  to  pursue,  and  communicate  it  to  you  at  once. 

With  the  hope  of  having  your  views  upon  the  present  position 
of  the  question,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
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[INCLOSURE.] 

(Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

FoRsiGN  Offick,  November  13,  1849. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  passed  in  oar  conversation  in  the  morning  of  that  day, 
and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  inquiries. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  jour  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that  her  Majesty's 
government  do  not  intend  tj  occupy  or  colonize  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America. 

With  regard  to  Mosquito,  however,  a  close  political  connexion  has  existed 
between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  State  and  territory  of  Mosquito  for 
a  period  of  about  two  centuries;  but  the  British  government  does  not  claim  do- 
minion in  Mosquito. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that 
her  Majesty's  government  will  feel  great  pleasure  in  combining  and  co- 
operating with  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  operations  of  any  company  which  may  be  formed  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
commercial  communication,  by  canal  or  railway,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  across  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  northern  from  the  southern  portion 
of  the  American  continent,  both  by  obtaining  local  security  for  the  works  while 
in  progress,  and  when  completed,  and  in  use,  and  by  placing  such  a  communica« 
tion,  through  the  means  of  political  arrangements,  beyond  the  reach  of  molesta- 
tion, disturbance,  or  obstruction,  by  reason  of  international  disputes  which  may 
at  any  time  unfortunately  arise — upon  the  condition,  moreover,  that  such  com- 
munication should  at  all  times  be  open  and  accessible  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  upon  equal  terms  for  all.  Her  Majesty's  government  would  feel  that 
the  union  of  two  great  powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  of  such 
generally  utility,  and  tending  so  much  to  assist  the  diffusion  of  civilization  and 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  international  peace,  would  be  as  honorable  to 
the  powers  concerned  in  such  an  arrangement  as  the  result  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  world  at  large.  With  regard  to  the 
port  of  Greytown,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  her  Majesty's  government 
would  fully  undertake  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Mosquito  to  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  render  that  port  entirely  applicable,  and  on  the  principles  above 
mentioned,  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  sea-to  sea  communication. 

You  advert  in  your  letter  to  the  differences  which  have  arisen  between 
the  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  in  r^ard  to  boundaries  and 
to  some  other  matters;  and  you  suggest  that  the  joint  influence  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  should  be  employed  to  heal, 
by  their  good  offices,  the  breaches  which  have  interrupted  the  friendly 
relations  of  those  two  contiguous  States.  Her  Majesty's  government 
would,  upon  every  account,  be  glad  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  effecting 
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sach  a  reconciliation ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
both  those  republics  would  be  essential  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
contemplated  undertaking. 

I  have  only  further  to  say,  that  her  Majesty's  government  have  received  with 
great  satisfaction  your  assurance  that  the  United  States  have  no  ulterior  purposes 
in  view  in  regard  to  these  matters  ;  that  they  frankly  disclaim  all  intention  of 
obtaining  territory  in  Central  America ;  and  that  you  have  no  doubt  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  mutual  agreement  with  Great  Britain  neither  to 
settle,  annex,  colonize,  nor  fortify  that  country.  And  I  can  with  equal  frank- 
ness assure  you  that  into  such  a  mutual  agreement  her  Majesty's  ^ovenimen| 
would  be  equally  ready  to  enter. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

PALMERSTON. 

[  The  above  letter  and  inclosure  appear  as  Document  23,  in  Special 
Message  0/ President,  21st  January,  1853,//.  45-47.] 


32d  Congress,  lit  Sorioii.  23d  November*  1849. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc  No.  27. 

IaVoL3. 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[No.  13.]  United  States  Legation, 

London,  November  23,  1849. 

Sir:  I  had  the  honor  to  receive,  on  the  19th  instant,  your 
note  of  the  31st  ultimo,  together  with  a  copy  of  an  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua,  which  should  have  accom- 
panied your  note  No.  3.  I  now  enclose  a  communication  received 
from  Lord  Palmerston  since  I  last  addressed  you,  proposing  a  joint 
survey  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  together  with  my  reply  to  the  same.  If  a  canal  is  to  be 
constructed  across  the  isthmus,  it  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  best 
accomplished  by  the  joint  capital  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britian,  the  route  and  expenditure  being  left  to 
the  intelligence  and  energy  of  those  who  may  embark  their  money 
in  its  construction. 

Lord  Palmerston  not  having  returned  to  town,  I  have  had  no  inter- 
view  with  him  since  my  last  despatch.  That  he  may  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  United  States,  I 
have,  in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  furnished  him  with  copies  of 
the  treaties  made  by  Mr.  Hiseand  Mr.  Squier  respectively — the  latter, 
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I  understand,  under  the  authority  and  instruction  of  the  President.  I 
also  transmitted  with  the  treaties  a  copy  of  the  charter  granted  by  the 
republic  of  Nicaragua  to  David  L.  White  and  others  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  canal.  The  proposal  for  a  treaty  between  her  Majesty's 
government  and  Nicaragua  I  shall  present  in  person.  What  may  be 
their  eflfect  upon  the  mind  of  the  British  cabinet,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  foretell.  I  can  hardly  believe,  however,  that  Great  Britain  will 
not  yield  the  untenable  ground  she  has  taken,  after  the  assurances  I 
have  already  given  that  a  treaty  will  be  presented  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  embracing  the  guaranty  for  a  ship-canal  through  the 
territory  of  Nicaragua,  including  the  San  Juan  river  and 
harbor,  with  Greytown,  &c.,  &c.  I  will  not  speculate  upon 
this  question,  but  close  by  remarking  that,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Mosquito  claim  with  the  protectorate  of 
England,  I  can  see  no  ground  for  it  to  rest  upon,  either  in  history, 
public  law  or  justice.  I  am  collecting  maps  which  may  enable  you 
to  ascertain  the  original  boundaries  of  Guatemala,  as  well  as  the 
boundaries  of  different  States  of  Central  America.  I  have  sent  to 
Paris  lor  the  ancient  Spanish  maps.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  them 
by  the  steamer  of  the  first  of  December. 

In  the  hope  of  receiving  your  further  promised  instructions  next 
week,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[INCLOSURE  I.] 

(fiOrd  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

Foreign  Offick,  November  19,  1849. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  our  recent  correspondence  about  a  passage,  by  railway 
or  canal,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  I  have  the  honor  to  observe  to 
you  that  the  geographical  features  and  the  surface  conformation  of  the  country 
which  forms  the  isthmus  between  North  and  South  America  seem  as  yet  to  be  very 
imperfectly  known;  and  the  consequence  is^  that  there  are  various  and  conflicting 
opinions  is  to  which  is  the  part  of  that  long  tract  of  country  which  affords  the 
greatest  natural  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  communication. 
But,  wherever  such  a  communication  may  be  established,  and  whatever  its 
kind  may  be — whether  a  canal  or  a  railway — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
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will  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  and,  if  the  capitalists  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  invited  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two 
governments  to  embark  their  money  in  such  an  undertaking,  it  would  seem 
desirable  that  the  best  spot  should  be  chosen  for  the  execution  of  that 
undertaking. 

Her  Majesty's  government  would  therefore  wish  to  know  whether  the 
government  of  the  United  States  would  agree  with  them  in  thinking,  that, 
before  any  private  companies  are  encouraged  to  fix  upon  any  particular  point 
for  their  operations,  it  would  be  useful  that  the  two  governments  should  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  joint  examination  of  the  isthmus  from  end 
to  end,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  which  are  the  several  points  where  a  sea-to-sea 
communication,  could  be  made,  and  which  of  those  points  seem  best  adapted 
for  a  canal,  and  which  for  a  railway. 

Such  an  examination  would  probably  not  occupy  any  great  length  of  time, 
because  inland  investigations  could  be  required  only  at  places  where  the  map 
and  the  configuration  of  the  coast  would  lead  to  the  supposition,  first,  that  a 
tolerably  level  passage  might  be  found  from  sea  to  sea,  and,  secondly,  that 
suflUcient  harbor  accommodations  might  be  constructed  on  each  side  of  the 
isthmus. 

The  examination  might  be  carried  on  by  surveying  ships  and  parties 
working  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus  at  the  same  time ;  and  their  instructions 
might  be  so  firamed  that  they  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  co-operate  or  com- 
municate with  each  other. 

The  surveying  party  on  such  sea  would,  in  such  case,  be  a  mixed  one,  con- 
sisting of  British  and  United  States  Surveyors;  so  that  each  government  would 
have  two  parties  at  work—the  one  on  the  Atlantic,  the  other  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  isthmus. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

PALMERSTON. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  &c.,  Ac,  Ac 


[INCLOSURE  2.] 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord  Palmerston.) 

United  States  Legation,  November  22,  1849. 

My  Lord:  With  reference  to  your  note  of  the  19th  instant,  inquiring 
"  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  agree  with  them  [her 
Majesty's  government]  in  thinking  that,  before  any  private  companies  are 
encouraged  to  fix  upon  any  particular  point  for  their  operations,  it  would  be 
useful  that  the  two  governments  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
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joint  examination  of  the  isthmus  from  end  t  >  end,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
which  are  the  several  points  where  a  sea-to-sea  communication  could  be  made, 
and  which  of  those  points  seem  best  adapted  for  a  canal,  and  which  for  a  rail- 
way," I  would  state,  in  reply,  that  I  have  no  instructions  on  that  point. 

At  the  same  time,  1  would  repeat  what  I  have  verbally  brought  to  your  lord- 
ship's notice — that  the  United  States  desire  to  see  completed,  at  an  early  day, 
great  commercial  highways  from  ocean  to  ccean,  protected  by  ample  guaranties 
of  neutrality  from  the  selfishness  of  great  and  the  factiousness  of  small  nations, 
and  open  alike  to  all.  And,  as  a  nation  of  practical  men,  they  are  sensible 
that  such  highways  can  only  be  constructed  at  great  cost,  and  they  cannot  but 
wish  that  the  capital  should  be  expended  in  the  places  best  calculated  for  the 
ends  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

Your  lordship  is  doubtless  aware  that,  from  the  general  information  pos- 
sessed on  this  subject,  the  sentiment  of  the  world  has  pointed  more  particularly 
to  two  routes  in  the  long  tract  of  country  connecting  Mexico  with  South 
America  as  the  best  suited  for  such  highways — ^the  one  at  the  very  neck  of  the 
isthmus,  substantially  following  the  course  of  the  Chagres,  and  touching  the 
Pacific  at  or  near  Panama;  the  other  by  the  St.  Juan  river  and  Nicaragua  lake, 
and  reaching  the  western  coast  either  by  way  of  Lake  Leon  or  at  some  more 
southern  point  It  may  not  be  known  to  you  that  the  tight  to  construct  such 
highway  across  the  first  of  these  routes  has  been  granted  to  a  company  formed 
originally  in  the  United  States,  but  since  completed  by  the  subscription 
of  a  large  amount  of  British  capital;  that  they  have  surveyed 
and  located  a  railway  from  ocean  to  ocean;  that  they  have  actually  closed 
many  contracts  for  its  construction,  and,  (I  have  heard,)  among  others 
that  for  the  iron;  and  that  the  United  States  have  guarantied  the  neu- 
trality of  their  road,  and  desire  England  and  the  other  great  nations  of  the 
globe  to  join  in  the  guaranty.  This  company  is  composed  of  men, 
many  of  them  known  to  me,  whose  integrity,  mind,  experience,  and 
wealth  guaranty  the  successful  completion  of  the  work.  Setting  aside  the 
consideration  that  the  location  of  the  road  is  already  substantially  decided,  it 
must,  I  think,  strike  your  lordship,  as  it  does  me,  that  intelligent  men,  invest- 
ing their  own  capital,  will  make  a  better,  quicker,  and  cheaper  survey  than 
government  agents. 

As  to  the  other  route,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  better  of  the  two  for  a 
canal,  and  to  possess,  for  the  commerce  of  the  east,  greater  advantages,  from  its 
more  northern  position  and  more  western  outlet  on  the  Pacific,  you  will  perceive 
by  the  enclosures  that  the  right  to  construct  this  has  been  granted  to  a  private 
company  by  the  government  of  Nicaragua.  The  disputes  between  the  small 
republics  of  the  isthmus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conflicting  claims  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Mosquito,  on  the  other,  interpose  obstacles  in  the  way  of  completing 
this  great  work.  In  a  former  interview,  I  endeavored  to  acquaint  your  lordship 
with  the  firmly-entertained  views  of  the  United  States  on  these  points;  and  I  re- 
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frain  from  presenting  them  in  this  connexion,  both  because  I  do  not  wish  to  em- 
barrass the  question  by  discussion,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  because  I  am  led 
to  believe,  from  the  desire  manifested  by  her  Majesty's  government  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  free  mediums  of  communication,  with  no  exclusive  privileges, 
and  from  the  frankness  with' which  they  have  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
establishing  either  military  or  commercial  posts  on  that  coast,  that  some  ami- 
cable means  may  be  found  for  removing  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  what 
both  nations  profess  to  desire.  In  that  event,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
private  company  of  responsible  men,  formed  under  the  protection  of 
England,  the  United  States,  and  such  other  nations  as  choose  to  join  in  the 
guaranty  of  neutrality,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  railway  company,  (which  I  am 
assured  would  be  the  case,)  would  be  the  best  agent  as  well  for  the  preliminary 
survey  as  the  construction  of  the  woik.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
the  best  interests  of  mankind  will  be  subserved  if  the  combined  enterprise  and 
wealth  of  the  world  at  large  build  this,  as  well  as  the  other  work,  unassisted  by 
government  aid  further  than  in  the  guaranty  of  its  safety  and  neutrality. 

I  hope,  at  a  very  early  day  after  your  lordship's  return  to  town,  to  have  a 
full  and  free  conversation  on  this  subject  Meanwhile,  I  enclose  for  your  con- 
sideration various  copies  which  I  have  been  instructed  to  famish  yon  with;  and 
have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

[  The  above  letter  and  enclosures  appear  as  Document  24,  in  Special 
Message  of  President^  21st  January,  1853,//.  47-50. 1 


32d  Congress  2d  Seadocu  29th  November,  1849* 

Senate  Ex.  Doc  No*  27* 
In  VoL  3. 

[Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clayton.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
[No.  14.]  London,  November  29,  1849. 

Sir :  Since  my  last  despatch  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Lord 
Palmerston.  Indeed,  he  did  not  return  to  town  till  day  before 
yesterday.  1  do  not  know  how  my  notice  of  last  week  struck  his 
mind.  In  order,  however,  that  we  might  understand  each  other,  I 
addressed  him  a  note  yesterday  morning,  requesting  an  interview 
at  his  earliest  convenience,  to  which   I  have   not  yet   received  a 

reply. 

There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  stating  that  Great  Britain 
has  sent   a  fleet  to  Central  America.     I  do  not  believe  it.     I  have 
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heard  that  some  vessels  were  ordered  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  vol- 
unteer their  service  to  the  Spaniards,  if  requested. 

I  can  say  nothing  more  on  the  Mosquito  question  until  I  have 
seen  Lord  Palmerston,  and  ascertained  what  course  he  intends  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  The  maps  I  have 
not  yet  procured,  but  hope  in  a  few  days  to  obtain  something  bear- 
ing on  the  question. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

ABBOTT    LAWRENCE. 
Hon.  John  H.  Clayton, 

Secty.  of  State,  Washington,  D,  C. 

[  The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  25,  in  Special  Message  of  Pres- 
ident, 21st  January^  1853, />/.  S^^S^*] 


3)st  Congress,  Sst  Sessloa.  4tii  December,  1849. 

House  Ex*  Doc.  No*  5* 
In  VoL  3,  Part  J* 

(Annual  Messagre  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.) 

\Extract^ 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

A  contract  having  been  concluded  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua 
by  a  company  composed  of  American  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  ship  canal  through  the  territory  of  that  State,  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  I  have  directed  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  pledging  both  governments  to  protect 
those  who  shall  engage  in  and  perfect  the  work.  All  other  nations 
are  invited  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua  to  enter  into  the  same  treaty 
stipulations  with  her;  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  each  from 
such  an  arrangement  will  be  the  protection  of  this  great  inter- 
oceanic  communication  against  any  power  which  may  seek  to 
obstruct  it  or  monopolize  its  advantages.  All  States  entering  into 
such  a  treaty  will  enjoy  the  right  of  passage  through  the  canal  on 
payment  of  the  same  tolls. 

The  work  if  constructed  under  these  guaranties  will  become 
a  bond  of  peace  instead  of  a  subject  of  contention  and  strife 
between  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Should  the  great  maritime  States 
of  Europe  consent  to  this  arrangement  (and  we  have  no  reason  to 
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supi>ose  that  a  proposition  so  fair  and  honorable  will  be  opposed  by 
any),  the  energies  of  their  people  and  ours  will  co-operate  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  the  enterprise.  I  do  not  recommend  any 
appropriation  from  the  national  treasury  for  this  purpose ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  such  an  appropriation  is  necessary.  Private  enter- 
prise, if  properly  protected,  will  complete  the  work  should  it  prove 
to  be  feasible.  The  parties  who  have  procured  the  charter  from 
Nicaragua  for  its  construction,  desire  no  assistance  from  this  gov- 
ernment beyond  its  protection,  and  they  profess  that,  having  exam- 
ined the  proposed  line  of  communication,  they  will  be  ready  to 
commence  the  undertaking  whenever  that  protection  shall  be 
extended  to  them.  Should  there  appear  to  be  reason  on  examining 
the  whole  evidence  to  entertain  a  serious  doubt  of  the  practicability 
of  constructing  such  a  canal  that  doubt  could  be  speedily  solved  by 
an  actual  exploration  of  the  route. 

Should  such  a  work  be  constructed  under  the  common  protec- 
tion of  all  nations,  for  equal  benefits  to  all,  it  would  be  neither  just 
nor  expedient  that  any  great  maritime  State  should  command  the 
communication.  The  territory  through  which  the  canal  may  be 
opened  ought  to  be  freed  from  the  claims  of  any  foreigfn  power. 
No  such  power  should  occupy  a  position  that  would  enable  it  here- 
after to  exercise  so  controlling  an  influence  over  the  commerce  of 
the  world  as  to  obstruct  a  highway  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  common  uses  of  mankind. 

The  routes  across  the  isthmus  at  Tehuantepec  and  Panama  are 
also  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration. 

They  did  not  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  my  predecessor. 
The  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  instructed 
to  offer  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  the  right  of  transit  across 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  Mexican  government  did  not 
accede  to  the  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  way  prob- 
ably because  it  had  already  contracted  with  private  individuals  for 
the  construction  of  a  passage  from  the  Guasacualco  river  to  Tehu- 
antepec. I  shall  not  renew  any  propositions  to  purchase  for  money, 
a  right  which  ought  to  be  equally  secured  to  all  nations,  on  payment 
of  a  reasonable  toll  to  the  owners  of  the  improvement,  who  would, 
doubtless,  be  well  contented  with  that  compensation  and  the  guar- 
anties of  the  maritime  States  of  the  world,  in  separate  treaties  nego- 
tiated with  Mexico,  binding  her  and  them  to  protect  those  who 
should  construct  the  work.  Such  guaranties  would  do  more  to 
secure  the  completion  of  the  communication  through  the  territory  of 
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Mexico  than  any  other  reasonable  consideration  that  could  be 
offered ;  and,  as  Mexico  herself  would  be  the  greatest  gainer  by  the 
opening  of  this  communication  between  the  gulf  and  the  Pacific 
ocean,  it  is  presumed  that  she  would  not  hesitate  to  yield  her  aid,  in 
the  manner  proposed,  to  accomplish  an  improvement  so  important 
to  her  own  best  interests. 

*'  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  proposed  railroad  across  the 
isthmus  at  Panama  will  be  successfully  constructed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  late  treaty  with  New  Granada,  ratified  and  exchanged 
by  my  predecessor  on  the  loth  day  of  June,  1848,  which  guarantees 
the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  isthmus  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  property  of  New  Granada  over  that  territory,  "  with  a  view  that 
the  free  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean  may  not  be  mterrupted  or 
embarrassed  "  during  the  existence  of  the  treaty.  It  is  our  policy  to 
encourage  every  practical  route  across  the  isthmus  which  connects 
North  and  South  America,  either  by  railroad  or  canal,  which  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  may  induce  them  to  complete ; 
and  I  consider  it  obligatory  upon  me  to  adopt  that  policy  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  facilitating  intercourse 
with  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific." 

Z.  TAYLOR. 

Washington,  December  4,  1849. 


32d  Congress,  2d  Sesdoo.  KHh  December^  1849. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc  No.  27. 

InVoLS. 

(Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

[No.  8.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  December  12,  1849. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  No.  11  has  been  received.  The  note  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  yourself  of  the  13th  ultimo,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Mosquito  question,  is  in  many  respects  satisfactory.  The  President 
has  been  gratified  that  the  British  ministry  should  so  readily  appre- 
ciate his  views,  and  express  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  completion  of  a 
communication  by  the  way  of  Nicaragua  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  Lord  Palmerston's  offer,  however,  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Mosquito  to  such  arrangements  as  would  render  the  port 
of  Greytown  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  communication, 
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is  pregnant  irith  a  meaning  which   materially  qualifies  the  other 
parts  of  his  note.     This  offer  implies  that  the  British  ministry  per- 
sist in  regarding  the  Mosquitoes  as  a  sovereign  State,  and  that  their 
consent  alone  is  necessary  for  any  arrangements  involving  the  use 
of  the  port  of  Gre^'town.     This  government,  however,  can  never 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Mosquitoes,  or  admit  that 
they  have  any  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  port  of  Grey  town  or 
the  country  adjacent  thereto.    The  events  which  led  to  the  existing 
sus(>ension  of  the  claims  of  Nicaragua  to  Greytown  ma3*  render  it 
difficult  for  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  her  protection  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Mosquitoes  to  that  |x>rt.     If,  however,  she  is  sincere 
in  her  professions  of  friendship  for  the  United  States,  and  in  her 
wish  to  co-operate  with   us  in    measures   for  the  completion  and 
security  of  the  proposed  inter-oceanic  communication,  it  may  be 
expected  that  she  will  use  her  influence  towards  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Mosquito  pretensions,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  capitalists  who  would  undertake  the  work,  and 
upon     terms    which    would     be    substantially    just    towards    the 
Mosquitoes    themselves.      They    are    not,    nor    can     they     ever 
be,  a  maritime  people.     Consequently,  they  can  have  no  more  use 
for  the  shores  of   the    harbor  of  Greytown    than    for   any    other 
parts  of  the  Mosquito  coast.     If  in  persisting  in' the  policy  of  claim- 
ing Greytown  for  them,  the  British  government  should  in  any  de- 
gree be  actuated  by  an  apprehension  that,  in  the  absence  of   Mos- 
quito jurisdiction  there,  discriminating  duties  would  be  levied  on 
British    merchandise  destined  to  pass  up  the  St.  John's  river  for 
consumption  in  Costa  Rica,  you  may  assure  Lord  Palmerston  that 
this  government  would  exert  any  influence  which  it  might  possess 
with  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to  prevent  such  a  resulL 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that,  in  view  of  the  advantages 
which  it  is  acknowledged  commercial  nations  must  derive  from  the 
proposed  work,  of  the  importance  of  its  being  soon  commenced 
and  completed  with  all  practicable  expedition,  and  of  its  being  free 
from  molestation  from  any  quarter  during  its  progress  and  after  it 
shall  have  gone  into  operation,  the  British  government  will  relin- 
quish any  control,  direct  or  indirect,  which  it  may  have  over  the 
port  of  Greytown.  We  believe  that  this  may  bedone  without  derogat- 
ing from  the  dignity  or  conflicting  with  the  true  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  Wc  are  certain  that  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  In  your  conversations  with  Lord  Palmerston,  you  will 
accordingly  press  this  matter  in  a  way  which  will  leave  no  doubt  on 
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his  mind  as  to  our  convictions,  and  which,  in  your  judgment,  may 
best  be  calculated  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  result. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

[  Tlu  above  letter  appears  as  Document   26,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  2jd  May,  1853,//.  5^-52.] 


32d  Congress,  2d  Stsdosu  Hth  EVcember,  1849. 

Senate  Ex*  Doc*  No.  27. 

InVoL3. 

(Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

[No.  II.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  December  14,  1849. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  13,  inclusive,  have  been  received. 
The  reply  which  you  made  to  the  proposition  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
contained  in  his  note  to  you  of  the  19th  ultimo,  for  a  joint  examina- 
tion and  survey  of  the  routes  across  the  isthmus  on  the  part  of  the 
two  governments,  was  judicious,  and  is  entirely  approved.  Neither 
the  aid  nor  the  interference  of  either  government  is  conceived  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  those  purposes.  They  can  best  be 
attained  by  means  of  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  the  individuals 
or  companies  who  have  embarked,  or  may  be  disposed  to  engage, 
in  the  construction  of  the  works.  All  that  they  will  need  and  prob- 
ably desire  is,  that  the  persons  in  their  employment  and  the  prop- 
erty in  which  they  may  invest  their  funds  should  be  protected  from 
the  violence  or  the  caprices  of  the  authorities  of  any  government. 
An  arrangement  for  this  purpose  might  easily  be  effected,  and  would 
certainly  secure  a  speedy  completion  of  the  works. 

I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  this  department, 
under  date  the  ist  ultimo,  by  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  presi- 
dent of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  requesting  that 
y<^u  might  be  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the  minister 
of  New  Granada  at  London  in  obtaining  from  the  British 
government  a  guaranty  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  that  republic  of  the  12th  December,  1846.  This  was  the 
subject  of  the  despatch  addressed  to  you  on  the  13th  instant. 
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The  department  is  not  aware  whether  or  not  the  minister  of  New 
Granada  at  London  has  any  power  or  instruction  from  his  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  matter.  We  will,  however,  at  once  direct  Mr. 
Foote  to  make  inquiry  upon  this  point,  and  if  he  should  find  that  the 
New  Granadian  government  has  not  adopted  the  necessary  meas- 
ures he  will  be  further  instructed  to  urge  prompt  and  adequate  pro- 
ceedings on  their  part. 

JOHN  M,  CLAYTON. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

\^The  above  Utter  appears  as  Document  27,  in  Special  Message  of 
President^  21st  January,  1853,//.  52-53] 


32d  CoDgtttB,  2d  SiwAoiu  S4tii  DlKember,  1849« 

Senate  Ex*  Doc  No*  27* 

InVoL3. 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  ClajtoiL) 

[No.  19.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  December  14,  1849. 

Sir  :  Since  I  last  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject 
of  Central  America,  I  have,  by  appointment,  held  two  interviews 
with  Lord  Palmerston,  and,  as  the  result,  am  now  preparing  a  note, 
which  I  think  will  bring  from  him  a  definite  reply  upon  all  the  points 
at  issue.  I  have  little  doubt  the  British  government  will  soon  be 
ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  New  Granada  similar  to  that  made 
by  the  United  State,  guarantying  the  neutrality  of  the  railway.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  also,  that  they  will  unite  with  us  in  a  guaranty 
of  the  canal,  giving  up  Greytown.  Of  this  I  cannot  speak  with  /u// 
confidence.  The  obstacle,  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  way  of  a  coni- 
plete  settlement  of  the  whole  question,  will  be  the  abandonment  of 
the  protectorate  of  the  Indians.  I  have  pressed  this  point,  and  shall 
insist  upon  it,  even  if  Lord  Palmerston  gives  up  everything  else. 
The  note  I  have  in  preparation  will  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  question  without  further  delay,  and  without  compro- 
mising his  own  consistency  or  dignity,  or  that  of  his  country.  I 
shall  send  a  copy  of  it  by  the  next  steamer,  and  perhaps  of  his  reply. 
If  we  can  obtain  the  consent  of  this  government  to  conclude  with 
Nicaragua  a  treaty  similar  to  that  concluded  between  that  republic 
and  the  United  States,  the  initiatory  steps  to  the  commencement  of 
work  will  have  been  taken,  and  its  completion  insured.     I   hope  to 
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satisfy  the  British  cabinet  that  it  is  unwise  for  them  to  maintain  their 
present  relations  with  the  Indians. 

The  charg6  d'affaires  of  Nicaragua  and  the  charg6  d'affaires  of 
Costa  Rica  are  both  absent  on  the  Continent  at  present,  but  will  be 
here  in  four  or  five  weeks,  when  I  shall  open  the  subject  of  the 
boundary  line  of  these  two  States. 

I  have  caused  a  collection  to  be  made  of  books  and  maps  on 
Central  America  for  the  use  of  the  State  Department,  which  I  think, 
if  not  useful  now,  may  be  of  value  hereafter.  I  doubt  not  you  will 
agree  with  me,  and  will  give  the  proper  order  to  enable  me  to  draw 
for  the  amount  on  our  bankers  here.  I  enclose  a  schedule  of  them, 
with  a  note  from  Mr.  Stevens,  who  collected  them  for  me.  I  have 
concluded  to  retain  the  collection  for  a  few  days,  or  until  I  ascertain 
whether  I  shall  be  obliged  to  argue  the  question. 

1  have  the  honor    to    be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 

servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

{The  above  Utter  appears  as  Document  28,  ifi  Special  Message  of 
President y  2 1st  January ^  1853,/?.  53.] 
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Senate  Ex«  Doc«  No.  27. 
In  Vol.  3. 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[No.  20.J  East  Sheen,  (near  London,) 

December  28, 1849. 

Sir  :  Your  despatch  No.  8  was  received  on  the  25th  instant.  It 
found  me  too  ill  to  attend  to  business,  in  which  condition  I  yet  re- 
main. I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  note  sent  to  Lord  Palmcrston  the  15th 
instant,  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  your  approval.  Mr.  Stevens 
promises  his  catalogue  by  the  next  steamer.  He  finds  it  more  vol- 
uminous than  he  expected. 

No  answer,  as  yet,  has  been  received  from   Lord  Palmerston. 

The  Times  has  taken  up  the  subject  again  in  an  article  friendly  to 
our  views. 

I   have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient 

servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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[INCLOSURE.] 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord  Palmerstoiu) 

UNrrxD  States  Ligation, 
138  Piccadilly,  December  14,  1849. 

The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  the  honor  to  call  the  attention  of  Viscount  Pal- 
merston,  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the 
political  condition  of  Central  America,  and  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  and  ship-canal  through  that  country,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  which  have 
recently  been  the  subject  of  conversations  and  correspondence  between  the 
undersigned  and  his  lordship,  and  about  which  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
respective  views  of  the  United  States  and  her  Majesty's  government  should  be 
mutually  and  definitely  understood. 

The  undersigned  desires  first  to  recapitulate  the  facts  illustrating  the  present 
position  of  this  question.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  both  profess  to 
desire  to  see  constructed  highways  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  both  wish  to 
see  those  highwajrs  properly  guarded  during  construction  and  after  completion; 
both  desire  to  see  them,  when  finished,  placed  upon  such  a  basis  as  will  entitle 
them  to  the  confidence  of  the  world.  Each  has  an  interest  in  them  ap- 
proached only  by  that  of  the  other.  For  Great  Britain,  they  will  open  new 
and  shorter  routes  to  her  eastern  empire;  for  the  United  States,  they  will 
be  the  bridge  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  States,  and  consolidat- 
ing their  vast  territory;  above  all,  for  the  world,  by  opening  new  avenues  for 
its  commerce,  and  greater  facilities  for  friendly  intercourse,  they  will  offer 
strong  guaranties  for  the  continuance  of  peace  and  the  increase  of  good  wilL 

The  United  States  have  already  taken  the  initiatory  steps  for  such  results. 
Permission  to  construct  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  near  Panama, 
has  been  granted  to  a  private  company  of  American  citizens,  who  have  been 
joined  by  British  capitalists;  and  the  work  is  now  under  construction — ^its 
neutrality  guarantied  by  a  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  New  Granada.  The 
State  of  Nicaragua  has  also  granted  to  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  construct  a  ship-canal  from  sea  to  sea  through  her  territory;  and 
the  neutrality  of  this  route  also  is  guarantied  by  a  treaty  concluded,  but  not 
yet  ratified,  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua.  This  treaty  will  prob- 
ably be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  Senate  at  its  present  s^sion;  and  the 
undersigned  has  been  informed  it  is  proposed  to  offer  the  subscriptions  for  the 
canal  stock  to  English  and  American  capitalists.  Copies  of  these  several 
treaties  and  charters  the  undersigned  has  already  had  the  honor  to  submit  to 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  United  States  have  disclaimed  all  intention  to  settle, 
annex,  colonize,  or  fortify  the  territory  of  Central  America,  which  declaration 
has  been  met  by  a  similar  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.     Her 
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Majesty's  government  have  intimated  their  willingness  to  join  with  the  United 
States  in  their  guaranties  of  neutrality.  To  this  brief  statement  may  be  added, 
that  the  undersigned  has  learned,  unofficially,  through  the  public  press,  that  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Guatemala  has  obtained  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  the  cession  of  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean  with  ref- 
erence to  the  wants  of  the  proposed  canal — from  which,  if  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  for  its  western 
outlet. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  agree  on  all  the  main  points.  Lord  Palmerston  will  also  undoubtedly 
coincide  with  the  undersigned  in  the  belief  that,  without  such  agreement,  this 
work  may  be  delayed.  No  other  nations  in  the  world  have  so  important  in- 
terests to  be  affected  by  it;  no  others  have  the  requisite  capital  at  command; 
no  others  have  shown  a  willingness  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  essential  to  its 
safety;  and  capital,  always  timid,  would  shrink  from  it  without  such  guaranty, 
much  more  were  it  the  cause  of  disagreement  between  these  two  nations. 
Though  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  may  each  be  in  a  position  to  do 
this  work  single-handed,  yet  neither  would,  probably,  desire  to  do  so.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  two  countries  desire  to  go  on  with  the  work, 
through  their  respective  capitalists,  together  and  harmoniously^  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  obstacles,  it  would  soon  be  completed  and  in  operation. 

The  only  apparent  obstacles  are,  the  boundary  disputes  between  the 
different  States  of  Central  America,  the  claims  made  in  favor  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians  to  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  isthmus,  and  the  British  occupation  of  Grey  town.  Desiring  to 
remove,  if  possible,  these  impediments,  the  undersigned  offers  for  the 
consideration  of  Viscount  Palmerston  certain  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  his 
lordship  will  either  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  undersigned  or  will  offer 
some  others  more  feasible.  In  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Cen- 
tral America,  the  undersigned  is  persuaded  that,  if  these  States  fail  to  settle 
them  amicably,  they  can  be  induced  to  submit  their  disputes  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  appointed  by 
those  two  governments,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  The  kind  offices  of 
these  two  nations  might  be  further  extended  to  a  recommendation  to  the 
several  States  of  the  isthmus  to  reunite  under  a  federative  government,  both 
for  the  better  social  development  of  that  people  and  the  peace  of  a  country 
becoming  so  important  to  the  world.  With  respect  to  the  Indians,  the 
United  States  are  convinced  that  their  claim  is  against  well-settled  principles 
of  public  law,  and  its  admission  would  virtually  surrender  to  barbarism  much 
of  the  American  soil  now  in  the  possession  of  the  aborigines.  The  under- 
signed is  sensible  that,  unless  the  views  of  the  two  governments  on  this  sub- 
ject can  be  harmonized,  the  co-operation  so  much  desired  will  be  prevented; 
and,  feeling  confident  that  Viscount  Palmerston,  as  well  as  himself,  would 
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deprecate  such  a  result,  he  begs  leave  to  present  certain  considerations  which 
he  believes  may  bring  the  two  nations  together. 

In  a  former  communication,  Viscount  Palmerston  has  said  that  "a 
close  political  connexion  has  existed  between  the  crown  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  State  and  territory  of  Mosquito  for  a  period  of  about  two 
centuries."  It  is  no  purpose  of  the  undersigned  at  present  to  consider 
the  nature,  object,  or  history  of  that  connexion.  He  alludes  to  it  simply 
to  call  Lord  Palmerston's  attention  to  the  great  changes  which  in  that  time  have 
come  over  the  world.  Its  commerce  has  increased  in  an  almost  untold  ratio. 
Facilities  of  intercourse  exist  then  undreamed  of.  New  nations  have  become 
powerful  on  lands  then  scarcely  discovered  and  entirely  unknown.  Old  king- 
doms, then  great,  have  faded  away.  Older  powers  still  have  been  reanimated 
by  an  infusion  of  Christian  vigor.  And  now,  by  a  combination  of  these  circum- 
stances with  a  future  in  prospect  surpassing  them  all,  the  eastern  coast  of  Central 
America  has  received  an  importance  it  never  before  possessed.  It  appeals  to 
the  undersigned  that  the  just  interests  of  humanity  demand  that  this  territory 
should  be  open  to  the  great  object  under  consideration,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
even  though  the  claim  of  these  savages  were  valid.  They  can  be  properly  pro- 
vided for  otherwise.  But  the  face  of  nature  cannot  be  entirely  changed.  And 
in  order  to  give  full  confidence  to  the  capitalists  of  Europe  and  America, 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  should  exercise  any  political  power 
over  the  Indians  or  any  of  the  States  of  Central  America.  The  occupation  of 
Greytown  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  protected  independence  of 
Mosquito  throw  at  once  obstacles  in  the  way,  excite  jealousies,  and 
destroy  confidence,  without  which  capital  can  never  flow  in  this  chan- 
nel. Nicaragua,  too,  stands  in  a  position  to  demand  the  good  will  of  all 
entering  into  this  work.  She  holds  the  undoubted  western  key;  and, 
should  she  refuse  the  right  to  traverse  her  territory,  except  on  the 
recognition  of  its  integrity,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States 
could  take  that  right  by  force.  She  has,  too,  already  granted  the  only 
available  charter  ever  given,  and  the  grantees  stand  ready  to  go  on  when 
they  can  once  be  assured  of  protection.  The  undersigned  can  discover  no 
course  that  will  insure  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work  except  the  ex- 
tension of  Nicaragua  from  shore  to  shore,  including,  of  course,  the  dedication 
of  Greytown  to  the  purposes  of  the  canal,  which  her  Majesty's  government 
have  already  expressed  a  willingness  to  do.  The  Indians  must  be  properly 
cared  for.  The  United  States  would  view  with  no  less  concern  than  Great 
Britain  the  practice  of  any  harshness  towards  that  people.  The  right  might 
be  guarantied  to  them  to  pursue  their  usual  occupations  within  definite  limits, 
ample  for  such  a  purpose,  with  a  condition  that,  if  any  nation,  corporation, 
or  company  have  acquired,  or  may  acquire,  the  privilege  of  constructing  a 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  means  of  a  canal, 
and  if  such  communication  shall  necessarily  pass  through  the  lands  assigned 
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to  the  Mosquitoes,  a  reasonable  compensation  shall  be  secured  to  them, 
which  shall  be  paid  by  Nicaragua,  for  the  extinction  of  their  title  to  as  much 
of  that  territory  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  objects  in  view.  In  that  event,  of 
course,  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  territory  would  rest  in  the  Spanish  States — 
the  whole  arrangements  and  stipulations  on  their  part,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  Indians,  to  be  made  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  proper  stipulations  made  for  enforcing  the  same.  The  execution  of  these 
suggestions  would  require  the  conclusion  of  treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  some  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  the 
same  States;  and  the  undersigned  is  obliged  to  say  that  the  United  States  have 
no  power  over  any  of  them,  and  he  no  authority  to  speak  for  them.  He  can 
assure  Viscount  Palmerston,  however,  that,  in  the  event  of  these  suggestions 
meeting  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  government,  the  United  States  will  spare  no 
proper  exertion  to  induce  those  powers  to  become  parties  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

The  undersigned  has,  therefore,  the  honor  to  inquire  of  Viscount  Palmerston 
whether  her  Majesty's  government  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua similar  to  that  negotiated  by  Mr.  Squier  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
whether  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  New  Granada  guarantying 
the  neutrality  of  the  railway  now  under  construction;  and  whether  they  are 
willing  to  let  the  protectorate  of  the  Indians  pass  to  other  hands,  under  proper 
checks  and  guards  for  their  humane  treatment,  and  let  such  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory said  to  be  occupied  by  them  as  may  be  necessary  be  dedicated  to  this  great 
work. 

A  ship-canal  connecting  the  two  oceans  will  do  more  to  perpetuate  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  in  fact  the  whole  worid,  than 
any  other  work  yet  achieved.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  during  which  various 
companies  have  been  formed  for  its  construction  and  have  failed,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  exhibit  anew  the  power  and  energy  which  have  made  us  the  two 
greatest  commercial  nations  on  earth.  It  is  our  mission  to  extend  commerce, 
the  pioneer  of  civilization  and  child  of  peace,  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  all;  to  bring  the  distant  near;  and  to  illus- 
trate by  our  example  the  elevating  effects  of  Christianity.  There  is  a 
fitness  in  our  union  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  great  channel  of  com- 
munication saving  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  thousand  miles,  given  up  to 
the  use  of  the  world,  dedicated  to  peace,  and  working  out  incalculable  benefits 
to  mankind.  Let  us  construct  the  work  on  the  only  practicable  basis,  and 
invite  all  nations  to  join  in  the  guaranty  of  its  neutrality,  that  neither  now  nor 
hereafter  jealousies  may  arise  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  the  recipients 
of  its  benefits. 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  add,  further,  that  he  has  reason  to  think 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  entertain  the  same  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  stand  ready  to  enter  on  its 
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construction,  as  they  have  already  on  that  of  the  railway,  when  they  can  see 
their  investments  guarded  by  suitable  guaranties.  He  ventures  to  express  the 
hope  that  Viscount  Palmerston  will  give  this  subject  an  early  consideration. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now  in  session;  and  he  is  anxious  to 
transmit  the  decision  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  the  President 

The  undersigned  b^s  Lord  Palmerston  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

ABBOTT   LAWRENCE. 
Viscount  Palmerston,  Ac,  Ac,  &c 

[  77/^  above  letter  and  inclosure  appear  as  Document  29,  in  Special 
Message  of  President,  2\st  January,  1853,//.  54-58.] 
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HouK  Ex.  Doc  No*  75. 

InVoLSO. 

(Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

[No.  13.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  December  29,  1849. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  14  inclusive  have  been  received. 
Despatches  have  also  recently  reached  the  department  from  E. 
George  Squier,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Guatemala, 
giving  information  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  island  of  Tigre, 
in  the  gulf  of  Fonseca,  on  the  i6th  October  last,  by  the  naval  forces 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty  under  the  order  of  her  consul  general  and 
charge  d'affaires  near  the  government  ot  Guatemala,  Mr.  Chatiield. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  British  flag  has  been  hoisted  in  Hon- 
duras by  order  of  Mr.  Chatfield,  and  it  is  believed  that  other  ag- 
gressions upon  the  territories  of  the  Central  American  States  have 
been  made  by  the  same  authority.  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Squier's  despatches  Nos.  7  and  8,  dated  October 
25th  and  November  2nd,  from  which  you  will  see  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Chatfield's  operations.  Lord  Pal merston*s  declaration 
in  his  note  to  you  of  the  13th  ultimo,  disavowing  any  intention  to 
colonize,  settle  or  fortify  any  portion  of  Central  America  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  Mr.  Chatfield's  official  acts  and  declarations;  and 
I  assume  it.  until  otherwise  informed  that  Mr.  Chatiield  has  acted 
without  instructions  from  his  own  government,  and  that  his  pro- 
ceedings will  be  promptly  disavowed.  I  shall  not  distrust  the 
honor  ol  the  British  government  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  an 
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inferior  functionary,  which  merits,  and  ought  to  receive,  the  con- 
demnation of  his  own  government ;  but  1  must  say  that  it  is  now 
due,  not  only  to  the  cause  of  justice  but  to  the  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can government,  that  immediate  explanations  should  be  required  by 
you  of  the  British  government  in  regard  to  the  late  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Chatfield.  It  appears  that  the  pretext  he  has  employed  for  ex- 
tending the  British  jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  Honduras  is  the  in- 
debtedness of  that  State  to  British  subjects.  We  are  very  much 
surprised  at  this,  especially  as  the  claims  referred  to  are  based,  not 
upon  torts,  but  upon  contracts  between  British  subjects  and  the  late 
government  of  Central  America. 

Under  date  the  8th  of  June  last  Mr.  Crampton,  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  charg6  d'affaires  residing  here,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
department,  stating  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Chatfield, 
her  Majesty's  charg6  d'affaires  at  Guatemala,  that  the  revenues  of 
Nicaragua,  especially  that  arising  from  custom  house  duties,  had 
been  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  foreign  debt  of  that  State ; 
that  a  company  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  government  of  Nicaragua  for  the  navigation  of 
the  river  San  Juan,  and  for  making  a  road  across  the  isthmus,  from 
lake  Nicaragua  to  Realejo,  with  the  privilege  of  maintaining  four 
custom-houses;  and  suggesting  that  the  company  should  payoff 
the  bond-holders'  claims,  the  principal  of  which  was;£^27,2i6  13s.  4d., 
with  arrears  of  interest  thereon  at  six  per  cent,  from  the  ist  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1828,  and  a  sum  amounting  to  about  j^'S.ooo,  due  to  the  house 
of  Reid,  Irving,  and  company,  of  London,  for  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends upon  the  debt  in  1826  and  1827. 

In  a  note  to  Mr.  Crampton,  under  date  the  12th  of  June,  the  de- 
partment stated  that  it  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
tract between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  Nicaraguan 
government  referred  to  by  him  ;  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
such  a  contract  would  supersede  or  impair  any  vested  rights  of 
British  subjects;  and  that  Mr.  Squier  would  be  instructed  to  recom- 
mend, to  any  of  our  citizens  who  might  be  a  party  to  it,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  claims  of  those  subjects  in  the  manner  suggested.  In  a 
despatch  to  Mr.  Squier,  under  date  the  19th  June,  he  was  instructed 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Squier  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  instruction  in  a  des- 
patch under  date  the  8th  of  November  last,  and  stated  that  as  the 
contract  referred  to  in  Mr.  Crampton's  note  was  never  perfected, 
Mr.  Chatfield's  complaints  fall  to  the  ground.     The  ratified  contract 
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tr()m  all  f>h]f:ctujifi<K  (A  this  kind* 

The  ^harc  of  Nicaragua  or  Hcmduras  of  any  debt  due  from 
ihf;  btc  government  of  Central  America  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  was,  at  the  period  of  the  correspoodence  adrerted  to  be- 
twecn  the  de{>artment  and  Mr.  Craroptcm,  eridently  considered  to 
\fC  a  small  matter;  and  other  circumstances  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  seizure  of  the  territory  of  Honduras  on  that  ground  is  a  pretext 
for  aggression  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cbatfield.  If  Mr.  Chatfield  be  in- 
deed a  proper  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  British  Cabinet,  which 
we  will  not  believe  until  so  informed  from  an  authentic  source,  the 
s^^oncr  we  are  apprized  of  their  intentions  the  better.  You  will 
therefore  on  receipt  of  this  forthwith  address  a  note  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  setting  forth  the  proceedings  ol  the  British  naval  and  military 
expedition  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Chatfield  mentioned  by  our 
charg/*  d'affaires;  and  you  will  ask  him,  in  firm  but  respectful  lan- 
guage, for  a  disavowal  of  all  acts  of  interference  by  Mr.  Chatfield 
or  others,  which  have  for  their  object  to  extend  the  British  jurisdic- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  Central  American  States.  Should  Lord 
Palmcrston  avow  the  seizure  or  intention  to  occupy  any  portion  of 
Central  America,  under  any  pretext  or  for  any  purpose,  you  will 
immediately  enter  the  protest  of  this  government  against  it. 

Thai  part  of  the  treaty  with  Honduras  relating  to  the  canal  nego- 
tiated by  Mr.  Squier  (of  which  I  herewith  send  you  a  copy)  was 
mncic  by  him  without  instructions  from  this  department;  but  if  the 
Htilish  aggression  upon  Honduras  be  not  promptly  disavowed,  that 
treaty  will  be  speedily  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  with- 
out awaiting  further  negotiation. 

It  is  now  palpable  that  our  charg^  d'afTaires  at  Guatemala  was 
right  in  his  conjecture  ns  to  the  intention  of  the  British  authorities 
in  (luateinala  to  seize  upon  and  assert  British  jurisdiction  over  other 
parts  ol  ( Vntral  America.  We  have  not  desired  to  annex  or  colo- 
nize any  part  of  that  country,  but  we  shall  not  be  restrained  by  any 
act  ol  the  Hritish  government  from  treatmg  with  Honduras  or  Nica- 
nigua.  and  IVoin  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  any  rights  we  may 
lawhilly  acquire  by  such  treaties.  We  have  frankly  avowed  to 
(•rcat  llritain.and  she  must  have  fully  understood  it,  that  our  object 
is  to  piotect  a  canal  across  the  isthmus.  She  is  fully  aware  that  the 
lak<*s  ol  Nicaragua  and  Leon  furnish  the  most  eligible  route  and 
nutans  K)r  Icoiling  such  a  canal ;  and  whether  that  canal  should  ter- 
minate in  the  Pacilic,  at  Realojo,  within  the  confines  of  Nicaragua,  or 
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at  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  within  those  oi  Honduras,  we  mean  to  pro- 
tect it,  with  the  consent  of  the  States  through  which  it  may  pass. 

Sir  Henry  L.  Bulwer  has  been  most  cordially  received  by  the 
President ;  but  I  regret  to  learn  from  him  that  he  has  no  instructions 
from  Lord  Palmerston  in  reference  to  this  subject.  As  he  has  no 
authority  to  treat  with  us,  we  must  submit  to  the  delay  of  communi- 
eating  with  the  British  government  across  the  Atlantic. 

I  await  your  despatches  by  the  next  steamer,  hoping  you  have 
brought  the  negotiations  to  a  close. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Ac,  &c.,  &c. 

[77/^  above  letter  appears  as  Document  41,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  lith  July,  1850,//.  313-315.] 


3fst  Googroi,  1st  Setdon*  31st  December,  1849. 

House  Ex*  Doc*  No.  75. 
In  Vol.  JO. 

(Mr.  CareMhe  to  Mr.  CUjton.) 
[Translation,'] 

Washington,  December  31,  1849. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  principal  object 
of  my  mission,  as  charg6  d'aflfaires  of  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
near  that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  to  solicit,  on  the  * 
part  of  the  latter,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  two  republics,  by  their  respective  ministers  plenipotentiary,  at 
Leon,  on  the  3d  of  September  last. 

Allow  me,  sir,  on  making  this  communication,  to  say  that  the 
special  convention  concluded  at  Guatemala  by  Mr.  Hise,  the  charge 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  and  Senor  Selva,  the  commissioner 
of  Nicaragua,  has  been,  as  publicly  and  universally  known,  disap- 
proved by  my  government  My  government  desires  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Squier  on  the  3d  of  September  last, 
which  it  considers  sufficient  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  work  of 
the  great  canal  through  this  isthmus,  presenting  the  most  practical 
channel  of  communication  between  the  two  oceans.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  trust  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will 
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ratify  this  latter  treaty,  so  that  the  respective  ratifications  may  be 
exchanged  within  the  period  fixed  by  its  stipulations  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  ofier  to  you,  sir,  the  assurances 
of  my  esteem,  and  distinguished  consideration  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  your  most  humble  servant, 

EDUARDO  CARCACHE. 

To  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

[  The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  39,  in  Special  Message  of 
Presidait,  iStA  July,  1850,//.  312-313.] 


31st  Coogres*  1st  Sorioiu  2d  Jamary,  185a 

Hook  Ez«  Doc.  No.  75. 

(Mr.  CUyton  to  Mr.  Careaeke.) 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  2,  1850. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note 
of  the  31st  ultimo,  stating  that  the  principal  object  of  your  mission 
was  to  solicit  the  ratification,  on  the  part  of  this  government,  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  signed  at  Leon 
on  the  3d  of  September  last 

In  regard  to  the  special  convention  signed  by  Mr.  Hise  to  which 
you  refer,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  although  he  had  no  power  or 
instructions  from  this  government  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  any  kind 
with  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  the  President  would  have 
deemed  himself  under  an  obligation  to  submit  that  convention  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  if,  in  his 
judgment,  the  public  interests  involved  should  have  warranted  and 
required  him  to  adopt  that  course.  If,  however,  as  you  state,  that 
convention  has  not  been  approved  by  your  government  there  is 
no  necessity  for  its  further  consideration  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  will  communicate  the  treaty  of  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember last  to  the  Senate,  and  will  cheerfully  ratify  it  if  it  shall  be 
approved  by  that  body,  with  the  understanding  that  any  supple- 
mentary articles  which  probable  events  may  render  necessary  for 
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more  effectually  securing  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  35th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

I  avail  myself,  on  this  occasion,  sir,  to  ofler  you  the  assurance  of 
my  high  consideration. 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 

[  The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  40,  in  Special  Message  of  Pres- 
ident, \%thjuly,  1850,/.  313.] 


47th  Coogres*  1st  Seakm.  6tli  Jantsary,  1850. 

Senate  Ex.  Doc  No.  194* 

InVoL6. 

(Sir  Heiu7  Bulwer  to  Lord  Palmerston.) 

\Extract:\ 

Washington,  January  6,  1850.    (Received  January  22.) 
******** 

Since  arriving  in  this  country  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  way  the  questions  that  have  arisen  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  that  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Nicaragua  and  the  Kingdom  of  Mosquito  might  be  brought  to 
a  prompt  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  Your  lordship  is  aware 
that  the  main  interest  ol  the  United  States  in  this  matter  has 
arisen  from  its  newly  acquired  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
project  of  an  American  Company  to  form  a  water  communication 
between  the  two  oceans,  passing  through  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  river  San  Juan,  this  company  having  obtained  from  the  State 
of  Nicaragua  the  use  of  its  lakes  and  territory  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  use  also  of  the  river  San  Juan,  to  which  Nicaragua  lays  claim. 

In  this  manner  the  Government  of  the  United  States  became  in- 
terested  in  the  pretension  of  the  Nicaraguans,  and  desires  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  river  San  Juan,  ceded  by  the  Nicaraguans  to 
an  American  company  for  an  object  of  the  utmost  interest  to  Amer- 
ica, should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  making  that  con- 
cession. This  first  interest  in  the  claims  of  Nicaragua,  therefore, 
proceeds  from  an  interest  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  to  which 
I  have  been  alluding. 

But  it  so  happens  that,  while  it  is  very  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
possible,  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  listen  to  those  claims 
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of  Nicaragua,  our  decision  with  respect  to  which  has  been  already 
openly  taken,  there  is  no  difficulty,  I  believe,  whatsoever  in  Her 
Majesty's  Government  assisting  the  United  States  Government  in 
its  general  views  with  respect  to  that  water  communication  nqross 
Central  America,  which  Great  Britain  must  be  almost  as  desirous 
as  the  United  States  to  see  established.  Our  great  object,  there- 
fore, as  it  has  appeared  to  me,  is  to  displace  the  discussion  from  the 
claims  of  Nicaragua  and  Mosquito,  on  which  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
two  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
agree,  to  bring  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  canal,  on  which  it  is 
almost  certain  that  their  views  will  be  identical. 

Having  conversed  with  several  persons  of  importance,  and  of 
different  parties  on  this  subject,  and  with  Mr.  Clayton  himself, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  best  means  of  doing  this 
is  by  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
having  for  its  object  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  desired 
passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  upon  such  terms  as, 
without  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  rival  claims  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  Mosquitos,  would  confer  upon  American  commerce  all  it 
can  desire  to  obtain  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  Great  Britain  and  the  disinterestedness  of  her  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  territory. 

H.  L.  BULWER, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  G.  C.  B. 

[  The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  19,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  29///  July,  1882,  pp.  60-61.] 


32d  Googroi,  2d  Senion*  Utti  Jamiaryt  IftSO* 

Senate  Ex*  Doc*  No.  27* 

InVoLS. 

(Mr.  Daris  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

United  States  Legation, 

London,  January  11,  1850. 

Sir:  I  am  instructed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  say,  that  since  his  last 
despatch  he  has  not  received  from  Lord  Palmerston  any  reply  to  his 
note  of  the  14th  ultimo.  He  is  yet  at  East  Sheen,  confined  to  his 
room,  but  has  much  improved  within  the  fortnight,  and  expects  to 
return  to  town  very  soon. 

He  desires  me  to  add,  that  the  absence  of  the  minister  from  town 
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during  the  holidays  has  prevented  his  illness  from  interfering  with 
the  negotiation  intrusted  to  him.  He  further  directs  me  to  say,  that 
the  steamer  which  arrived  day  before  yesterday  brought  no  further 
instructions  from  you  on  these  subjects. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

JOHN  C.  B.  DAVIS. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[  The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  30,  in   Special  Message  of 
President y  2\st  January,  1853,/.  58.] 


a2d  Congressr  2d  Sentoiu  25th  January,  1S50* 

Senate  Ex*  Doc*  No*  27. 
In  VoL  3. 

(Mr.  liAwrenee  to  Mr.  CUjton.) 

[No.  25.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  January  25,  1850. 

Sir:  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  from  Lord  Palmerston  to 
my  note  of  the  14th  ultimo.  On  the  5th  instant,  however,  while  at 
East  Sheen,  I  received  a  note  enclosing  a  Spanish  translation  of  a 
note  from  Mr.  ChatBeld  to  the  Nicaraguan  government,  which  I 
look  upon  as  indicating  his  views  upon  the  Mosquito  ques- 
tion. Having  read  this  flimsy  document,  I  returned  it  with 
a  note,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  On  the  23d  instant 
I  received  your  note  No.  13,  with  enclosures, (No.  12  not  havingyet 
come  to  hand,)  and  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  a  personal  in- 
terview with  Lord  Palmerston  before  opening  a  correspondence  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  As  my  health,  yet  bad,  though  im- 
proving, will  not  allow  me  to  go  to  the  Foreign  Office,  I  have  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  him  asking  him  to  call  at  my  house,  to  which  I 
have  not  received  a  reply. 

Some  five  or  six  weeks  ago  I  had  an  interview,  by  appointment, 
with  M.  Marcoleta,  representing  the  State  of  Nicaragua  at  this 
court,  and  acting  in  harmony  with  Honduras  and  San  Salvador, 
though  not  yet  accredited  by  those  States.  The  conversation  was 
conducted  through  an  interpreter,--  as  M.  Marcoleta  does  not  speak 
English  and  I  do  not  speak  Spanish.  1  began  by  stating  that  nego- 
tiations were  in  progress  on  the  subject  of  Central  America  be* 
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tween  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  that 
the  United  States  were  anxious  to  see  a  canal  constructed  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  on  a  liberal  basis ;  that  the  present  position  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians  presented  obstacles  to  this ;  that  the  United 
States  desired  to  know  the  views  of  Nicaragua  in  various  contin- 
gencies. At  the  same  time,  I  desired  him  to  understand  that 
the  cases  I  should  put  were  hypothetical  entirely;  that  I  had 
no  intimation  of  the  views  of  the  British  cabinet  upon  them.  I 
wished  to  ask,  in  the  event  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  could  agree  upon  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  this 
canal,  would  Nicaragua  be  willing  to  surrender  up  Grey- 
town  to  its  purposes,  and  permit  that  port  to  become  a 
free  town?  2d.  In  the  event  that  Great  Britain  would  not 
abandon  Mosquito,  but  would  consent  to  give  up  all  below  Blue- 
fields,  would  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  consent  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  Indians?  3d.  In  the  event  of  the  abandonment 
entirely  of  Mosquito  by  Great  Britain,  would  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 
duras consent  to  take  them  under  their  protection,  and  enter  into 
treaty  stipulations  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  that 
effect?  4th.  In  the  event  of  Great  Britain  being  willing,  would  Nica- 
ragua consent  to  submit  her  boundary  disputes  to  the  arbitration 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  be  selected  by 
their  respective  governments?  5th.  Did  M.  Marcoleta  know  the 
views  of  Costa  Rica? 

To  these  questions  M.  Marcoleta  replied,  through  his  interpreter, 
that  Nicaragua  undoubtedly  would  be  willing  to  surrender  Grey- 
town  to  the  uses  of  the  canal,  as  its  construction  was  of  such  vast 
importance  to  her  interests;  that  neither  Honduras  nor  Nicaragua 
cherished  animosity  against  the  Indians;  that  Honduras,  indeed, 
had  already  recognised  their  independence  by  treaty  ;  that  he  could 
not  say  what  would  be  the  views  of  these  States  as  to  taking  tlum 
under  t/uir  protection,  but  doubted  not  they  would  be  willing  to  make 
them  citisens :  that  how  Nicaragua  would  view  an  independent 
existence,  he  could  not  say  ;  that  he  had  not  yet  full  instructions  and 
powers  from  Honduras,  but  was  expecting  such  daily;  that  he 
doubted  not  Nicaragua  would  submit  her  boundary  disputes  to  such 
an  arbitration,  but  he  had  no  instructions  to  that  effect;  and  that 
Costa  Rica  had  a  representative  here,  M.  Molina,  who  was  at  that 
time  on  the  Continent.  He  said  that  he  had  intended  to  have  asked 
me  many  questions,  but  the  course  of  the  conversation  had 
made  them   unnecessary;   that  he  was  to  leave  the  next  day  for 
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Paris  and  Rome,  to  return  in  six  weeks,  and  if,  meanwhile,  I  should 
desire  to  communicate  with  him,  I  could  do  so  through  his  secre- 
tary. I  then  requested  him  not  to  communicate  this  conversation 
to  his  government,  as  I  preferred  it  should  reach  there  through  the 
United  States,  to  which  he  assented.  The  interview  then  termi- 
nated, having  lasted  about  an  hour.  M.  Marcoleta  left  soon  after 
lor  the  Continent,  and  has  not  yet  returned. 

On  Tuesday  last  I  learned  that  M.  Molina,  the  Costa  Rica  agent, 
had  arrived  in  London,  and  desired  to  see  me.  Although  far  from 
strong,  I  lost  no  time  in  arranging  for  an  interview,  and  accordingly 
met  him  yesterday.  I  repeated  to  him  the  views  and  purposes  of 
the  United  States,  substantially  as  I  had  expressed  them  to  M.  Mar- 
coleta, referring,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  identity  of  my  state- 
ments, to  M.  Gavarrete,  secretary  of  the  Nicaraguan  legation,  who 
was  present  at  both  interviews.  I  urged  upon  him  the  importance 
of  this  work  to  Costa  Rica,  as  well  as  Nicaragua ;  the  necessity  of 
harmony  between  those  States  for  its  completion  ;  the  good  feelings 
of  the  United  States  towards  all ;  the  absence  of  ambition  or  desire 
of  territorial  aggrandizement  on  their  part,  and  in  this  connection 
set  forth  their  views  in  obtaining  the  cession  of  Tigre  island.  And 
I  repeated  to  him  the  same  question  that  I  had  put  to  M.  Marcoleta 
about  arbitration,  and  received  the  same  reply.  I  also  asked  him 
whether  Costa  Rica  had  any  political  relations  with  Great  Britain; 
to  which  he  answered  that  she  had  not— that  her  relations  were 
purely  commercial.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  said 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  Lord  Palmerston  would  relinquish 
the  possession  of  Tigre  island,  and  declare  himself  satisfied  with  the 
general  security  of  the  State  of  Honduras  for  the  debt.  This  inter- 
view lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  terminated  very  satisfactorily  to 
me. 

1  need  not  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  feel  anxious  to  urge  on  these 
negotiations  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  shall  spare  no  pains  in  carry, 
ing  out  your  views  in  regard  to  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

ABBOTT   LAWRENCE, 

P.  S.  1  have  just  received  a  note  from  Lord  Palmerston  appoint- 
ing to-morrow  for  an  interview.     Your  No.  12  is  also  just  received. 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State ^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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Sit:  I  had  the  honor  to  rccdftr  the  note,  discd  00  tbe  Ttii  of  A^vst 
U$L  in  vhich  yoo  vcre  pkastd.  accccding  to  instmctioii  from  the  govern- 
ment of  your  Stite.  to  rtply  to  mine  of  the  15th  of  JuIt  pmioos;  and  1 
shall  imm<:diatdT  ccAimnnkate  it  to  the  go^^enimeiit  of  her  Britannic  Xa- 

It  i«  n^A  my  intention,  at  present,  to  reply  to  the  ruioas  nnibmded 
fertions  or  the  declamation>  contiined  in  the  oommnnication  above 
tioned — being  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  it  is  vaj  common,  vben  good 
sons  are  wanting,  to  have  recourse  to  specious  aignmcnts  and  high-soond- 
ing  Tords.  My  Icelings  in  favor  of  Nicangua.  and  my  desire  to  render  a 
service,  if  possible,  to  its  go^^emment,  induce  me  to  address  yon  these  ol>- 
servations,  vith  the  hope  of  dispelling  the  errors  on  which  roo  support  your 
conduct  with  regard  to  Great  Britain  on  the  Mosquito  question. 

I  most,  in  the  first  place,  show  that  the  imputation  cast  upon  me  of  hav* 
ing  endeavored,  in  my  protests,  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Nica- 
ngua, is  totally  unfounded,  as  it  is  well  known  how  little  I  regard  die  &lse 
statements  and  other  remarks  which  are  constantly  appearing  in  the  papers  of 
certain  States  respecting  Great  Britain.  Of  a  ^-cry  different  dianctcr,  how* 
ever,  is  what  occurred  especially  in  the  last  commotion  ^mftng  certain  towns 
of  your  State,  in  which  attempts  have  been  made,  in  decrees;  prodamationsv 
and  other  official  documents,  maliciously  to  attribute  the  tronble  to  Bdtish 
influence  and  the  \iews  of  mv  nation. 

I  protest,  and  with  reason,  against  the  language  and  the  very  manifest  spirit 
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of  these  publications,  which,  besides  their  being  serious  insults,  exhibit  most 
clearly  the  intention  to  excite  the  unenlightened  people  against  the  persons  and 
interests  of  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  residing  in  Nicaragua.  And 
if  this  had^  unfortunately,  been  effected,  it  would  have  certainly  brought  on  a 
conflict,  the  consequences  of  which  might  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  per- 
sons charged  with  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  republic;  so  that  these 
remonstrances  of  mine  should  rather  be  considered  as  acts  of  kindness  and 
friendship  than  in  the  sense  in  which  your  government  has  received  them. 

Coming  to  the  principal  object  of  the  present  note,  I  observe  that  you 
persist  in  repeating,  what  has  been  so  often  said,  that  ''  Great  Britain  has  at- 
tacked the  independence  of  Nicaragua  by  violating  her  territory  and  appro- 
priating to  itself  her  most  important  possessions  on  the  Atlantic  coast  " — on 
which  points  you  make  new  protests  against  every  act  tending  to  prevent  you 
from  defending  a  territory  **  confided  to  you  by  tha  law," 

The  repetition  of  such  ideas  shows  that  the  object  and  intention  of 
the  Nicaraguan  government  in  this  affair  is  to  attract  the  attention  of 
all  parties  by  making  it  believed  that  Great  Britain,  by  force  alone, 
and  without  any  justice  or  reason,  despoils  your  State  of  what  belongs 
to  it  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  Nicaragua  ad- 
vances over  the  Mosquito  territory. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  acts  of  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  Mosquito 
coast  may  not  give  rise  to  disagreeable  questions,  I  have  determined  to  pre- 
sent again  to  the  consideration  of  your  government  some  observations  which 
I  could  wish  to  see  examined  with  calmness  and  without  prejudice. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  stated,  that  the  principal  acts  upon  which 
have  been  founded  the  accounts  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  Nica- 
raguan government,  in  its  discussions  with  that  of  Great  Britain  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  not  exact,  or  they  want  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy;  and  thence 
arises  the  principal  obstacle  which  your  government  has  itself  created  to  ar- 
riving at  a  proper  understanding. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  deny  the  natural  and  effective  independence  which 
the  Mosquitoes  have  ever  enjoyed  in  their  territory,  the  existence  of  their  her- 
editary kings,  or  princes,  according  to  their  mode  of  succession,  and  their  con- 
stant connexion  with  Great  Britain  during  more  than  two  centuries;  and  the 
denial  of  these  notorious  facts  has  closed  the  door,  from  the  commencement, 
against  all  rational  discussion  and  all  amicable  settlement,  as  solicited  by 
myself  on  repeated  occasions. 

I  should  regret  that  this  new  effort  on  my  part  should  also  prove  vain.  I, 
however,  propose,  in  support  of  it,  to  present  a  concise  sketch  of  the  most 
important  of  those  circumstances,  keeping  in  view,  as  my  guide,  the  objec- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Secretary  Buitrago  in  his  memoir  presented  to  the  assem- 
bly in  December,  1847;  and  I  refer  to  that  document  as  being  the  one  in 
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which  it  was  endeavored  to  compress  all  the  reasons  in  behalf  of  Nicaragua 
on  the  Mosquito  question. 

According  to  the  memoir  to  which  I  refer,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period 
at  which  Great  Britain  began  to  have  influence  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  On 
the  second  page  it  is  stated  that  a  King  of  Spain,  at  some  time  in  the  last 
century,  had  acknowledged  that  the  English  b^;an  to  establish  themselves 
there  almost  two  hundred  years  before,  that  is  to  say,  shortly  after  the  con- 
quest; yet  this  fact,  the  most  important  in  the  case,  is  not  admitted. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  unquestionable  that,  long  before  1670,  there  was 
an  English  establishment  on  the  Mosquito  coast;  and  about  the  same  time, 
also,  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  were  confirmed,  so  far  as  r^^arded  Spain,  by 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  of  July  16,  1670, 

Bridge,  in  his  Annals  of  Jamaica,  says  that,  in  1687,  when  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  came  to  that  island  as  governor,  the  Mosquitoes  solicited  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  crown,  alleging  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  taken  possession  of  various  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  especially  that  of  Providence,  near  their  own  territory;  and  that  this  Earl, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  amicable  relations  with  them,  had  carried  to 
England  one  of  the  king's  sons,  leaving  his  friend.  Colonel  Morris,  as  a  hostage; 
that  the  Indian  prince  remained  there  three  years,  and,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  that  interval,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  his  subjects  to  be 
governed  by  the  King  of  England,  in  favor  of  whom  he  abdicated  all  his 
authority,  swearing,  with  his  whole  tribe,  allegiance  to  him.  The  Mosquitoes 
having  then  formally  renewed  their  cession  to  the  English  King,  he  gave 
a  commission  to  the  Mosquito  King,  which  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  under  the  seal  of  Jamaica. 

From  that  period  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Mosquito  Kings,  or 
Caciques,  on  succeeding  to  authority,  to  go  to  Jamaica  and  make  homage 
before  the  governor  of  that  colony,  as  proved  by  official  documents. 

In  1720  the  assembly  of  that  island,  as  appears  firom  its  acts,  ratified  a 
treaty,  concluded  on  the  25th  of  June  of  that  year,  between  the  governor  of 
the  colony,  Sir  Nicholas  Lawes,  and  Jeremy,  the  King  of  the  Mosquitoes, 
who  engaged  to  assist  the  English  against  the  Maroon  negroes,  then  in  rebel- 
lion. They,  moreover,  assisted  the  English  faithfully,  on  many  occasions, 
when  the  Spanish  forces  attacked  the  establishment  at  Belize;  and,  in  1780,  a 
considerable  body  of  them  joined  the  British  expedition  to  the  San  Juan. 

From  time  to  time  British  authorities  were  commissioned  to  govern  the 
establishment  in  the  Mosquito  territory;  and  these  appointments  were  r^^- 
larly  recorded  from  the  year  1741. 

Although  Great  Britain  did  evacuate  the  Mosquito  coast  in  virtue  of  the 
convention  of  1786,  the  Spanish  government  was  unable  to  occupy  it;  and 
the  Indians  continued  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  to  boast  of  their 
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never  having  been  subjugated — keeping  up  their  relations  constantly  with 
Jamaica,  the  principal  place  with  which  they  traded. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  Spanish  power  from  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  the  cancelment  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaties  contracted 
with  regard  to  it,  the  Indians  renewed  their  former  relations  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  the  British,  keeping  up  the  old  custom  of  crowning  their 
kings  in  the  dominions  of  Great  Britian.  Thus  King  Frederick  was  crowned 
at  Balize  in  1815  ;  Robert  Charles  Frederick  in  1825  ;  and  the  reigning  king 
in  1845.  These  facts  are  all  established  by  proofs  which  no  one  can  refuse 
to  admit. 

Don  Domingo  Juarros,  a  native  of  Guatemala,  and  its  best  historian,  who 
wrote  between  1808  and  1818,  speaking  of  the  Mosquito  coast  under  the 
names  of  the  provinces  of  Taguzgalpa  and  Tolagalpa,  declares  that  they  had 
never  been  conquered  or  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Spanish  government ; 
that  they  were  inhabited  by  uncivilized  and  savage  Indians,  who  kept  up  re- 
lations of  commerce  with  the  British.  This  historian  does  not  mention  a 
single  establishment,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military,  as  having  been  formed 
by  the  Spaniards  on  the  whole  coast ;  and  it  clearly  appears  from  his  accounts 
that  even  the  missionary  fathers,  who  have  been  so  successful  with  the 
Indians  in  other  places,  had  produced  no  effect  in  the  Mosquito  country. 

It  moreover  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Don  Diego  de  la  Haya,  gov- 
ernor of  Costa  Rica  in  1720;  from  the  official  gazette  of  April,  1730;  from  the 
memoir  of  Don  Jose  A.  Lacayo  de  Briones  who  was  governor  of  Nicaragua  in 
1744;  and  from  the  letters  of  Bishops  Tristan  and  Villegas,  besides  other 
authorities  which  might  be  cited, — that  the  Spanish  government,  finding  it 
impossible  to  subdue  the  Mosquitoes  by  force,  had  to  acknowledge  their 
nationality  in  order  to  prevail  upon  their  good  will,  and  thus  to  free  the 
frontier  provinces  and  people  from  the  depredations  of  those  Indians. 

The  communications  and  correspondence  which  passed  between  the  Span- 
ish authorities  and  those  of  the  Mosquitoes  were  conducted  as  usual  between 
independent  nations,  as  proved  by  numerous  examples,  which  I  forbear  to 
cite,  in  order  not  to  swell  this  note  too  much. 

Equally  explicit  are  the  acknowledgments  of  three  of  the  States  which 
have  arisen  upon  the  separation  from  Spain. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1841,  Don  Antonia  Escalante,  governor  of  St. 
Andrew's  island,  a  dependency  of  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  addressed  a 
letter  to  *  *  Frederick  Charles  Robert,  King  of  the  Mosquito  nation^ "  soliciting 
the  restoration  of  certain  negroes  who  had  run  away  and  taken  refuge  in 
* '  your  territory, "  (the  words  of  the  letter, )  offering  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
their  return.  This  was  in  the  name  of  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  and  by 
one  of  its  officers. 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  1843,  the  government  of  the  State  of  Honduras 
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made  a  treaty  with  the  Mosquito  general,  Lowrie  Robinson;  and,  although  it 
appeared  in  the  end  that  Robinson  was  not  empowered  to  that  effect,  yet  this 
act  shows  clearly  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Mosquito  nation. 
Now,  with  respect  to  Nicaragua,  a  similar  act  took  place  in  another  treaty 
made  in  1847,  on  which  I  say  no  more,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  official 
memoir  to  which  I  refer  from  Secretary  Buitrago. 

I  may  here  remind  you  that,  in  my  official  note  of  November,  1842, 
I  stated  to  your  supreme  government,  as  I  conceive  with  sufficient 
reason,  that,  if  a  declaration  from  Spain,  (supposing  such  to  have  been 
made,)  without  any  real  occupation,  could  have  given  the  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Mosquito  country,  as  is  now  alleged  by  Nicaragua,  and  if 
the  circumstance  that  the  independence  of  the  Mosquitoes  has  never  been  recog- 
nized, either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Spanish  government,  as  also  affirmed 
by  Nicaragua,  could  have  given  force  and  validity  to  that  right,  it  would  follow, 
as  a  natural  consequence  that  Central  America,  the  conquest  and  dominion  of 
which  by  the  crown  of  Spain  cannot  be  questioned,  and  the  independence  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  admitted  by  the  mother  country,  should  at  this 
moment  belong  of  right  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  So  that,  far  from  being  able 
to  claim  the  submission  of  territories  which  she  does  not  possess,  nor  ever  has 
possessed,  the  argument  advanced  by  Nicaragua  in  support  of  her  pretensions 
is,  in  reality,  against  her  own  national  existence. 

Of  all  these  and  other  reasons  set  forth  by  me  in  my  communications^  Mr. 
Secretary  Buitrago,  has  not  thought  proper  to  take  any  notice  in  his  memoir,  as 
I  conceive  he  should  have  done,  in  order  to  give  information  on  a  subject  which, 
if  placed  in  a  clear  light  would  have  presented  fewer  difficulties.  I,  therefore, 
now  present  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  in 
order  to  show  that  justice  and  reason  do  not  guide  it  in  its  pretensions,  and 
to  correct  its  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  Great  Britain. 

I  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  alleged  by  Seiior  Buitrago  in 
favor  of  the  cause  supported  by  Nicaragua  ;  and  I  propose  to  make  some  ob- 
servations by  way  of  refuting  them. 

The  principal  of  these  reasons  are  the  following  : 

First,  as  repeatedly  alleged  by  your  government  on  the  Mosquito  ques- 
tion, that,  by  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  Great  Britain  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  said  territory  in  favor  of  Spain;  that  this  coast  was  always  a 
Spanish  possession,  as  it  was  included  by  the  laws  of  the  Indies  in  the  district 
of  the  captaincy-general  of  Guatemala,  and,  not  being  excluded  by  the  con- 
stitution of  that  monarchy  published  in  the  year  181 2,  it  thus  continued  until 
182 1,  when  the  independence  was  effected,  and  then  remained  de/ackp  in- 
cluded in  the  new  republic  of  Central  America,  which  took  the  place  of  Spain 
in  all  her  rights. 

These  arguments  have  all  been  more  or  less  completely  answered.     It  has 
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already  been  shown,  that,  as  neither  the  State  of  Nicaragua  nor  before  it  the 
republic  of  Central  America  was  a  party  to  the  treaties  above  mentioned,  nor 
had  anything  to  do  with  them,  those  treaties  areykr  iertii  with  respect  to  those 
governments,  even  supposing  them  to  have  continued  unimpaired  to  the 
present  day,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  Spanish  government. 

But  the  supposition  that  the  rights  of  Spain  were  transmitted  to  the  gov- 
ernments created  in  America  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  independence  is  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation,  and  has  been  as  yet  recognized  by  no  one. 

To  admit  that  all  which  fell  into  the  power  of  the  new  authorities,  really 
and  by  force,  became  subject  to  them,  is  very  different  from  admitting  that 
voluntary  rights  were  thus  transferred,  without  the  assent  or  authority  of  the 
power  to  which  they  properly  belonged. 

It  seems  very  strange  that,  while  Spain  has  not  yet  acknowledged 
the  national  existence  of  Nicaragua,  that  State  should  pretend  to  ex<7- 
cise  the  rights  of  that  monarchy  against  Great  Britain,  united  as  she  is 
by  the  bonds  of  amity,  relations,  and  treaties  with  the  Spanish  nation,  which 
has  alone  the  right  to  claim  the  execution  of  treaties  made  by  itself. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  consideration — which  is,  that,  if  there  have 
been  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  respecting  the  Mosquito  terri- 
tory, the  latter  power  could  not  now  cede  a  questionable  right  to  another 
country,  and  still  less  make  it  the  possessor  of  what  had  been  abandoned  to  it- 
self for  special  causes  or  views  by  the  other  contracting  party.  If  the  renun- 
ciation alleged  to  have  been  made  had  been  made  to  Spain,  how  can  Nica- 
ragua avail  herself  of  it  ? 

The  allegation  that  the  laws  of  the  Indies  and  the  constitutions  given  did 
not  exclude  the  Mosquito  country  from  Guatemala  is  so  futile  and  invalid  that 
it  deserves  no  reply.  Every  nation  may  adopt  what  laws  it  pleases  for  itself; 
but  no  one  has  as  yet  ever  pretended  that  such  laws  or  decrees  extended  to 
other  nations,  or  that  they  can  in  any  way  affect  the  rules  of  international 
right. 

Central  America  succeeded  Spain  de  facto  as  regards  its  subjects  and  the 
places  occupied  by  them;  but  it  can  claim  no  right  to  places  which  have  not 
been  under  its  actual  dominion  and  possession,  so  as  to  be  recognised  by 
other  powers. 

It  is  repeated  that  there  never  has  existed  among  the  Mosquitoes  a 
hereditary  monarchy.  But  I  have  already  said  enough  upon  that  point  in  the 
first  part  of  this  note;  and  I  will  merely  add,  that  the  attempt  to  deny  things 
which  are  real  and  effective  can  serve  no  oAer  purpose  than  to  weaken  the 
cause  which  such  a  course  is  intended  to  maintain. 

Did  not  one  of  these  Mosquito  kings  come  to  Guatemala,  in  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  he  not  received  there  by  all  as  a  prince? 
In  the  Islands  of  India,  in  Africa,  and  in  odier  countries,  sovereigns  have  ex- 
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isted  resembling,  more  or  less,  in  all  respects,  the  one  who  is  treated  with 
derision  by  the  Nicaraguan  government. 

There  is,  however,  another  thing  which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Buitrago  cites  the  treaty  ratified  in  December,  1847,  by  the  government 
of  Nicaragua,  as  concluded,  says  he,  with  the  Princess  In^s  Ana  Frederica, 
by  which  certain  rights  were  secured  to  Nicaragua.  I  leave  aside  the  ephemeral 
and  fragile  nature  of  this  badly-forged  document,  in  order  to  make  these  ob- 
servations: that  this  argument  of  Senor  Buitrago  has  placed  upon  record  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  there  is  a  Mosquito  kingdom;  that  this  monarchy  is  not 
a  fiction  on  the  part  of  the  British;  and  that  this  territory  exists,  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  Nicaragua  treats — thus  recognising  the  Mosquito  nation,  and 
the  principle  by  which  Great  Britain  protects  it. 

It  is  now  said,  that,  in  the  constitution  or  constitutions  of  Nicaragua  of 
1826  and  1838,  the  Mosquito  territory  is  embraced,  and  especially  the  San 
Juan;  and  that,  by  the  act  of  independence,  the  Nicarauguans  recovered  their 
primitive  liberty  and  original  rights  of  property  in  this  territory,  as  lords  of  the 
soil,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  coast,  including  therein  the  Mosquito  tribes.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  pretensions  set  forth  in  the  laws  and  constitutions  adopted 
in  Nicaragua,  they  could  as  I  have  already  said,  extend  no  further  than  to  its  sub- 
jects and  the  places  under  its  dominion  de  facto.  That  the  aborigines  of  Nica- 
ragua might  allege  this  pretended  dominion  over  the  country  on  the  extinction 
of  that  of  Spain,  may  be  admitted;  but  the  doctrine  is  utterly  inapplicable  to 
the  sons  and  descendants  of  Spaniards,  who  have,  in  reality,  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  government,  with  their  own  language,  laws,  and  customs. 

But  this  argument  of  the  right  0/ postliminium  can  only  be  applicable  to  the 
Mosquito  nation,  which,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  dominion  ad  honorem  of 
the  peninsula,  has  from  that  fact  alone  entered  into  the  entire  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty,  and  become  entitled  to  act  as  may  seem  most  advantageous  to 
itself  in  its  relations  with  other  powers. 

In  the  memoir  in  question  it  is  pretended  that  British  agents  have  alleged 
that,  the  contracting  parties  of  1783  and  1786  having  disappeared,  the  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  had  ceased;  to  which  the  answer  is,  that, 
if  Great  Britain  had  thought  so,  she  would  not  have  limited  herself  to  remain- 
ing within  the  territories  conceded  to  her  by  those  treaties,  from  which  is  de- 
rived the  right  of  the  governments  of  Central  America  to  require  the  fulfilment 
of  those  stipulations.  On  this  point  it  is  said  that  in  the  treaty  it  was  agreed 
that  Spain  should  not  ill-treat  the  Mosquitoes  on  account  of  their  anterior 
relations  with  the  British,  and  that  no  mention  is  made  therein  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  dynasty  at  that  period — whence  is  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the 
young  Indian,  George  Frederic,  could  have  no  hereditary  right  to  the  throne. 
All  these  arguments  are,  like  those  preceding,  destitute  of  logic  and  founda- 
tion.    The  British  agents  have  never  repudiated  the  treaties  with  Spain;  on 
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the  contrar}',  they  have  constantly  recognised  them,  denying  all  right  tointer- 
fere  with  them  to  Nicaragua,  to  which  they  cannot  concede  the  rights  unjustly 
assumed  by  her. 

Another  error  of  argument  in  the  memoir  of  Senor  Buitrago  remains  to  be 
noticed — which  is  the  pretension  that  in  the  treaties  above  mentioned  conces- 
sions were  made  to  Great  Britain;  while  the  fact  is  that  in  those  compacts 
Spain  obtained  a  limitation  of  the  progress  made  on  that  coast  by  the  British 
establishments  which  were  being  formed  there. 

Thus  I  do  not  understand  how  it  could  be  supposed  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Spanish  power  fh)m  those  countries.  Great  Britain  should  have  been 
required  to  abandon  her  rights  to  certain  places  thus  obtained  by  her,  when  it 
must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  natural  consequence  was  her  recovery  of  the 
full  enjoyment  of  what  she  had,  from  considerations,  ceded  to  Spain. 

I  have  endeavored  to  place  in  a  clear  light  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
Mosquito  question,  as  concerns  the  territorial  pretensions  of  the  government  of 
the  State  of  Nicaragua;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  when  these  particulars  are  con- 
sidered impartially,  together  with  the  other  documents  presented  to  the  British 
Parliament,  by  order  of  the  Queen,  in  the  last  year — which  have,  I  presume, 
been  sent  to  you  by  the  agent  of  your  State  at  London — your  government  will 
be  convinced  that  the  protest  made  by  it  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mos- 
quito King  over  that  coast,  under  the  protection  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  is 
founded  on  erroneous  ideas,  and  that  the  government  of  Nicaragua  can  no 
longer  question  the  right  of  sovereignty  which  the  Mosquito  Kings  have  for 
centuries  exercised  over  the  territory  now  claimed  by  Nicaragua. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

FREDERICK  CHATFIELD. 

To  the  Principal  Secretary 

of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 


[Inclosure  3.] 
(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord  Palmerston.) 

[Priva/f.] 

East  Sheen,  January  15,  1850. 

Mr.  Lawrence  presents  his  compliments  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  and  has 
the  honor  to  return  herein  with,  his  thanks,  the  Spanish  translation  of  Mr. 
Chatfield's  note  to  the  Nicaraguan  government,  enclosed  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
note  of  the  5th  instant  He  has  been  prevented  by  illness  from  returning  it 
at  an  earlier  day.     He  has  read  the  note  with  the  care  it  merits,  and  has  found 
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little  in  it  with  which  he  was  not  previously  acquainted,  and  nothing  to 
change  his  views  on  this  subject 

Mr.  Lawrence  asks  leave  to  call  Lord  Palmerston's  attention  to  his  note 
of  the  14th  ultimo,  and  to  beg  the  favor  of  an  early  reply. 


[INCLOSURE  4.1 

(Mr.  Lawrenee  to  Lord  Palmerston.) 

138  Piccadilly,  January  23,  185a 

My  Dear  Lord:  I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  you  with  reference  to 
some  communications  I  have  just  received  from  America,  and  am 
yet  unable,  in  consequence  of  illness,  to  wait  on  you  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Under  these  circumstances,  may  I  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  appoint  an  hour 
when  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  call  at  my  residence  ?  I  regret  that  I  am 
obliged  to  ask  this  favor;  and  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 


[iNCLOSURE  5.] 

(Lord  PalHer»toB  to  Mr.  Lawreaee.) 

Carlton  Gardens,  January  24,  185a 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  better,  though  still  unable 
to  go  out.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  call  upon  you  to-morrow,  but  I 
will  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

My  dear  sir,  yours,  faithfully, 

PALMERSTON. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq., 

&c,.  &c.,  &c.,  Piccadilly. 

[T/if  above  letter  and inclosure  appear  as  Document  31,  hulosure 
1-5,  in  Special  Message  of  President^  2\st  January,  1853,//.  58-68.] 
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47tii  Googresi,  lat  Seaskn.  3d  February,  1850. 

Senate  Ez«  Doc  No.  194. 
In  VoL  6* 

(Sir  H.  Balwer  to  Lord  Palmergton.) 

[Extract.] 

[No.  19.]  Washington,  February  3,  1850. 

(Received  February  18.) 

I  should  hardly  have  acted,  however,  in  any  formal  manner  on 
this  consideration  alone,  but  having  heard  of  the  very  serious 
illness  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  been  informed  by  Mr.  Clayton  that 
if  this  £:entleman  recover  he  will  not  be  able  to  transact  public 
business  for  a  considerable  time,  I  deemed  that  I  stood  in 
one  of  those  positions  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  public 
agent  to  take  upon  himself  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  service;  and,  consequently,  when  Mr.  Clayton, 
after  informing  me  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  severe  indisposition,  and  ex- 
plaining to  me  the  very  critical  position  in  which  he  himself  stood, 
added  that  he  must  either  deliver  up  the  whole  subject  to  popular 
discussion  and  determination,  or  come  to  some  immediate  settle- 
ment upon  it,  I  entered  with  him  into  a  full  consideration  of  the 
aHiair,  and  finally  agreed  to  submit  to  your  lordship's  sanction  the 
inclosed  project  of  convention. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  spirit  and  intention  with  which  the 
said  project  is  drawn  up,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  with  your  lord- 
ship into  some  statement  of  my  own  views  with  respect  to  the 
questions  out  of  which  it  arises,  some  statement  of  the  causes  which 
have  raised  these  questions  into  importance,  and  some  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  of  the  solution  which  I  have  given  to  such 
questions. 

It  seemed  then  to  me  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  after 
asserting,  first  by  argument,  and  tinally  by  force,  the  rights  of  the 
King  of  Mosquito  over  a  particular  territory,  and  driving  therefrom 
the  agents  of  the  feeble  government  of  Nicaragua,  could  not, 
at  the  demand  of  another  power  of  greater  strength,  restore  to  the 
Nicaraguans  that  territory  from  which  they  had  been  ejected. 

Nevertheless,  1  was  aware  that  the  course  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  pursued  in  this  case  was  with  a  view  to  the 
general  interests  of  commerce  as  well  as  to  those  of  jus- 
tice; and  that  so  far  from  wishing  to  make  the  protectorate 
which    Her  Majesty   exercises   over    the   Mosquito   territory,  or 
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that  territory  itself,  subservient  to  the  views  of  any  small,  selfish, 
or  graspinjr  policy,  it  would  be  your  lordship's  desire  to  make 
both  the  one  and  the  other  useful,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
to  the  common  advantage  of  mankind  and  the  universal  purposes  of 
traffic  and  civilization. 

Such  being  my  conviction  and  knowledge  on  the  one  side,  I  was 
equally  certain,  on  the  other,  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  only  incidentally  involved  in  the  question  between  Nicaragua 
and  the  Mosquitos,  and  mainly  referred  to  another  subject,  which, 
though  connected  with  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  as  to  the  ex 
tent  of  the  Nicaraguan  territory,  admit  of  a  separate  adjustment. 

The  construction  of  any  rail  or  water  communication  across  thai 
portion  of  Central  America  which  separates,  by  a  comparatively 
small  distance  of  land,  the  two  oceans  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
would  always  have  been  of  great  interest  to  the  United  States ;  but 
since  the  possession  of  California  and  Oregon  this  interest  has  ia- 
dehnitcly  increased,  so  that  that  which  was  once  a  question  of  con- 
venience is  now  almost  a  matter  of  necessity.  Thus  the  various 
routes  by  which  a  railway  or  canal  could  open  a  way  between  the 
two  seas  have,  latterly,  been  under  the  constant  attention  of  this 
government :  and  amongst  the  most  feasible  and  important  of  the 
schemes  indicated  has  been  one  of  a  canal,  from  the  port  of  Realejo, 
through  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  San 
Juan. 

Now,  the  state  of  Nicaragua  made  to  an  American  company 
formed  for  the  construction  of  such  a  canal,  the  grant,  accompanied 
by  various  favors  and  privileges,  of  all  such  portion  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  it,  as  the  said  company  required;  and,  in  the  two  treaties 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  namely,  those  of  Mr.  Hisc  and 
Mr.  Squier,  the  object  of  the  American  agents  has  evidently  been 
to  strengthen  the  contract  which  the  above  mentioned  company  had 
made. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  the  contemplated  scheme  to  be 
executed  under  any  grant  from  the  state  of  Nicaragua  as  long  as 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River  was  in  the  hands  of  another  peo- 
ple or  kingdom,  protected  by  Great  Britain ;  and,  moreover,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  had 
placed  the  .Mosquitos  in  possession  of  Greytown,  expressly  in  order 
to  get  hold  of  this  entrance  to  the  canal  passage  for  itself,  and,  at 
all  events,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  possession  or  being  sub- 
servient to  the  views  of  any  other  power. 
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On  these  grounds  has  arisen  all  the  excitement  here  touching  the 
British  protectorate  of  Mosquito,  and  in  this  manner  the  United 
States  has  become  interested  in  the  dispute  between  the  Nicaraguans 
and  ourselves. 

It  is  indeed  most  certainly  true  that  if  the  American  company, 
having  the  grant  of  which  I  have  spoken  from  Nicaragua,  had  been 
disposed  to  carry  it  out  in  its  original  terms,  and  that  if  the  United 
States  Government  had  been  prepared  to  accept  the  exact  terms  of 
the  treaties  made  with  Nicaragua  by  their  agents  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  favor  an  undertaking  which 
expressly  established  a  monopoly  of  trade  for  American  citizens 
through  the  most  important  passage  (if  such  a  canal  as  that  contem- 
plated can  be  executed)  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  can  enjoy ; 
and  r cannot  consider  it  unfortunate  for  the  general  interest  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  have  been  in  a  position  to  make 
its  consent  necessary  to  a  work  of  such  universal  importance. 

But  both  the  American  company  to  which  1  have  alluded  and  the 
American  Government  have  latterly  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to 
have  it  clearly  understood  that  they  will  modify  all  that  portion  of  their 
original  engagements  with  Nicaragua  which  secures  any  advantages  to 
one  state  which  another  may  not  equally  enjoy ;  and  if  such  be  the  spirit 
which  is  to  preside  over  the  vast  project  under  consideration  Great 
Britain  has  not  only  no  interest  in  preventing  its  success,  but  every 
interest  in  forwarding  its  completion  and  providing  for  its  security* 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  protectorate  which  Her  Majesty  ex- 
ercises over  the  Mosquitos,  instead  of  being  prejudicial  to  the  afore- 
said  enterprise,  may  be  an  essential  element  in  its  favor,  and  all  that 
seemed  to  be  required  in  order  to  bring  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  a  perfect  understanding  is,  that  both  should  abandon  every 
particular  advantage,  the  one  such  as  might  be  derived  from  the 
protectorate  over  the  Mosquitos,  and  the  other  such  as  might  be 
derived  from  any  contract  or  treaty  with  Nicaragua;  and  to  make 
the  fact  that  they  do  so  clear  and  palpable,  taking  as  the  basis  of  their 
thorough  good  understanding  the  construction  of  that  canal  which 
offers  benefits  common  to  the  two,  and  dropping  as  a  point  of  con- 
troversy those  disputes  as  to  the  Nicaragua  and  Mosquito  territory, 
on  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  they  should  come  to  any  agree- 
ment. 

It  is  with  such  views  that  the  inclosed  convention  has  been  drawn 
up,  its  object  being  to  exclude  all  question  of  the  disputes  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  Mosquitos,  but  to  settle,  in  fact,  all  that  was  es- 
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sential  to  settle  with  regard  to  those  disputes  as  far  as  the  ship  com- 
raunication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  and  the  navigation 
of  the  River  San  Juan  were  concerned. 

There  are  indeed  stipulations  which  extend  farther  than  the  mere 
engagement,  on  our  part,  to  use  our  best  endeavors  to  obtain  the 
free  transit  of  this  river,  inasmuch  as  that  we  also  in  the  said  con- 
vention agree,  as  do  the  United  States,  not  to  occupy  or  colonize 
either  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast  or  any  part  of 
Central  America ;  but  in  consenting  to  these  provisions,  I  know  that 
I  merely  carry  out  the  views  and  opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, which  have  been  already  expressed  on  this  subject,  though  in 
a  less  formal  manner. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  project  of  convention  thus  sub- 
mitted to  your  lordship's  consideration  is  such,  either  in  its  precise 
terms,  arrangements,  or  enactments,  as  I  should  have  myself  pro- 
posed,  or,  if  there  had  been  more  time  for  alteration  and  discussion, 
adopted.  But  it  settles  the  main  question  immediately  at  issue,  and 
also  establishes  a  general  basis  for  a  common  policy  and  perfect  good 
understanding  between  ourselves  and  the  United  States  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  world  which  has  latterly  been  the  scene  of  constant  sus- 
picions and  angry  rivalries  on  the  part  of  our  agents,  and  is,  more- 
over, the  record  o(  great  and  noble  views  entertained  and  expressed 
by  two  great  and  kindred  nations  on  one  of  the  works  most  likely  to 
commemorate  our  epoch,  and  to  be  of  the  utmost  interest  and  im- 
portance to  commerce  and  civilization. 

For  these  reasons,  I  confess  that  1  send  it  to  your  lordship,  with 
the  humble  confidence  that  it  will,  as  a  whole,  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval. 

At  all  events,  I  know  that  it  is  an  arrangement  which  Mr.  Law- 
rence could  hardly  have  made  in  England,  and  that  I  myself  could 
not  have  made  here  except  after  much  preparation  and  under  favor- 
able circumstances. 

I  may  add  that  it  will  probably  be  attacked  with  violence  by  the 
parties  who  are  for  supporting  Mr.  Monroe's  famous  doctrine  at  all 
hazards,  and  who  contend  that  Mr.  Hise's  convention  is  the  only 
one  that  this  country  ought  to  adopt  or  sanction;  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  1  can  promise  that  it  will  be  duly  esteemed  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Senate,  and  carry  with  it  the  weighty  sanction  of 
all  reasonable  men. 

H.  L.  BULVVER. 
Viscount  Palmerston,  G.  C.  B. 
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[INCLOSURI.] 

(Project  of  Conreiitioii  respeotiiig  the  Isthmns  Canal.) 

[For  copy  of  above  project,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  treaty 
(Gayton-Bulwer)  subsequently  ratified,  see  page  585.] 

[  The  above  letter  and  inclosure  appear  : 
L  As  Document  20,  Inclosure  i,  in  Special  Message  of  President,  29/ A 
July,  iSS2,pp.  61-65. 
The  above  inclosure  appears  : 
IL  As  Document  45,  in  Special  Message  of  President^  18/A  July,  1850, 
/A  320-323.] 


Z\fk  GoQSffCH*  tit  Seirfofu  ath  February,  IftSO* 

House  Ez*  Doc*  No.  75* 

In  Vol.  JO. 

(Mr.  Lawreiiee  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

{Extract^ 
[Private  and  confidential.]  London,  February  8,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Since  I  wrote  you  on  the  25th  ultimo,  I  have  had 
an  interview  with  Lord  Palmerston,  the  particulars  of  which  you 
will  receive  together  with  a  copy  of  my  note  to  his  lordship  upon 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Chatfield's  movements  in  Central  America. 
Your  instructions  to  me  were  of  such  a  character  that  I  felt  it  to  be 
expedient  to  read  them  to  his  lordship.  Every  point  taken  in  your 
instructions  will  j/tf»</ before  the  world. 


[Inclosure.] 

[Private.] 

(Memorandum  of  an  Interflow  between  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Lord  Palmerston,  on 

the  87th  January,  I80O.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  began  by  saying  that  he  had  anxiously  waited  for  a  reply  to  his 
communication  of  the  14th  of  December;  but  the  principal  object  in  asking  for  an 
interview  at  this  time  was  to  say  that,  after  the  very  free  and  frank  conversations 
they  had  held  touching  the  subject  of  Central  America,  he  felt  it  a  matter  ol 
courtesy  to  inform  him  (Lord  P.)  of  the  new  aspect  of  affairs  before  address- 
ing him  in  writing  on  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Chatfield.  He  then  asked  him 
what  were  the  views  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  question  of 
the  seizure  and  occupation  of  territory  in  the  Central  American  States,  par- 
ticularly of  Tigre  island?  To  which  Lord  Palmerston  replied,  that  repre- 
sentations of  British  subjects  were  made  to  the  government  with  r^^ard  to 
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claims  of  long  standing  against  the  Central  American  States,  many  of  which 
were  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  also  of  abuses  committed  on  British  subjects 
by  imprisonment  and  otherwise,  and  that  he  applied  to  the  admiralty  to  send 
a  naval  force  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  those 
States  to  the  pa}'ment  of  their  honest  debts,  notice  having  been  given  more 
than  a  year  since  that  such  would  be  the  case  unless  the  debts  were  paid;  that 
Mr.  Squier  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Tigre  island  would  be  probably 
taken  possession  of  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  he  (Squier)  entered  into  the 
treaty  with  Honduras  with  that  knowledge.  He  further  stated,  that  the 
forcible  seizure  of  Tigre  island  he  deemed  premature  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chat- 
field  under  the  circumstances;  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  admiral  in 
command  on  the  Pacific,  who  was  then  expected  to  arrive  there  at  an  early 
d^y,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  call  for.  He  said  he  thought  Mr.  Squier 
had  probably  been  misinformed  in  many  particulars  in  r^^rd  to  the  views  of 
the  British  government;  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
motives  and  wishes  of  her  Majesty's  government;  '*but  so  far  as  all  that 
goes, "  said  he,  *  *  we  will  not  discuss  it  We  do  not  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  interfere  with  us  in  the  course  we  have  taken  in  Central 
America;  yet  I  repeat  what  I  addressed  to  you  in  the  early  part  of  this  nego- 
tiation, that  Great  Britain  has  no  intention  of  annexing,  settling,  colonizing, 
or  fortif}ing  any  part  of  Central  America. "  Mr.  Lawrence  then  stated  that  it 
was  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  him  at  this  juncture  in  the  n^otiations,  that 
anything  should  occur  to  disturb  the  fair  prospect  of  a  settlement;  yet,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  was  instructed  to  demand,  before  proceeding  any 
further,  a  disavowal  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  of  the 
act  of  Mr.  Chatfield  in  the  seizure  of  Tigre  island;  that  the  United 
States  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  the  British  government  to  blockade  or  to 
seize  the  premises  or  the  property  of  these  weak  republics  for  the  debts  of 
private  individuals;  that  these  claims  did  not  grow^  out  of  torts,  but  contracts, 
and  illustrated  it  by  the  forcible  seizure  of  a  vessel,  as  showing  his  idea  of  a 
tort.  To  which  Lord  Palmerston  replied,  that  before  requesting  the  admiralty 
to  furnish  this  naval  force  for  the  said  purposes,  he  had  consulted  the  law 
authorities  of  the  Crown,  who  had  given  him  the  opinion  that  the  government 
would  be  justified  in  taking  such  a  course;  but  he  added,  that  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  question  susceptible  of  argument.  Mr.  Lawrence  then  told 
him,  that  in  order  that  he  might  understand  fully  the  views  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  read  to  him  his  instructions  on  this  subject  in  full,  which  he 
then  took  from  the  table  and  read  through.  He  then  told  him  (Lord 
Palmerston)  that  he  should  address  him  a  communication  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  should  request  from  her  Majesty's  government  a  disavowal  of  the 
act  of  Mr.  Chatfield  in  the  seizure  of  Tigre  island.  To  which  he  replied,  that 
he  had  already  sent  orders  to  abandon  Tigre  island,  and  to  leave  it  just  where 
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it  was  before  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Chatfield,  placing  it,  however, 
within  the  discretion  of  the  admiral  to  do  what  seemed  to  him  right;  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  an  early  answer,  in  time  for  the  next  steamer,  to  any 
communication  that  might  be  addressed  to  him. 

Mr.  Lawrence  endeavored  to  press  upon  Lord  Palmerston  the  necessity  of 
an  early  settlement  of  this  question;  that  it  was  very  likely  to  be  made  a  subject 
for  discussion  on  both  sides,  and  the  sooner  a  conclusion  was  reached,  the 
better  for  all  parties  concerned.  He  stated  expressly  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  would  not  be  prevented  from  making  treaties  with  the  Cen- 
tral American  States  in  consequence  of  seizure  of  territory  or  claims  set  up  by 
Great  Britain,  and  from  executing  those  treaties  according  to  their  tenor;  that 
there  was  a  feeling  existing  in  the  United  States  and  in  Central  America  that 
Great  Britain  desired  to  possess  herself  of  territory  not  only  for  colonization, 
but  also  to  command  the  keys  of  the  great  proposed  canal;  and  that  from  the 
public  newspapers,  as  well  as  from  private  sources  of  information,  he  had 
gathered  that  there  was  a  body  of  men  inclined  to  secure  the  canal  in  the 
hands  of  British  subjects;  and  he  asked  Lord  Palmerston  whether  this  were 
really  so.  To  this  Lord  Palmerston  replied,  that  there  was  such  a  party;  that 
he  had  been  often  spoken  to  on  the  subject;  that  he  had  given  no  encourage- 
ment to  any  such  idea,  but  had  said  that,  if  accomplished  at  all,  it  must  be 
done  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  to  the  world  at 
large;  that  in  his  declaration  that  her  Majesty's  government  did  not  intend  to 
settle,  annex,  colonize,  or  fortify  any  part  of  Central  America,  he  was  sincere, 
and  the  government  would  carry  out  those  sentiments;  that  after  all,  it  seemed 
a  very  small  matter  for  two  great  nations  to  disagree  about;  that  he  fully  ap- 
preciated the  desire,  often  expressed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries;  and  that  he  responded  entirely 
to  his  desire,  then  and  often  before  expressed,  to  settle  all  difficulties 
amicably. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said,  that  since  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Lord 
Palmerston,  he  had  seen  the  official  agents  of  Costa  Rica  and  of 
Nicaragua,  and  had  put  to  them  certain  hypothetical  propositions  corres- 
ponding with  his  note  of  the  14th  of  December;  to  which  the  agent  for  Costa 
Rica,  having  full  authority,  responded  most  heartily,  and,  as  he  thought  thank- 
fully, for  the  mediation  that  might  be  proffered  in  the  settlement  of  their  dis- 
putes. The  Nicaraguan  minister  not  having  authority  to  enter  into  stipula- 
tions of  the  character  indicated,  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  act,  but  that 
his  own  private  opinion  was  favorable  to  the  whole  plan  presented  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  if  it  could  be  carried  out     *     *     * 

[T/ie  above  letter  appears  as  Document  42,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  \%thjuly,  1850,  //.  3 15-3 1 8.] 
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32d  Congress,  2d  Sessbiu  Uh  Febraary,  1850. 

Senate  Ex«  Doc:  No.  27. 

InVoL3. 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[No.  29.]  United  States  Legation, 

London,  February  8,  1850. 

Sir:  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  call  upon  me  on  the  26th  ultimo, 
as  he  had  appointed  in  his  note,  of  which  a  copy  was  enclosed  in 
my  No.  25.  He  sent  an  apology,  stating  his  detention  at  a  cabinet 
council,  and  appointing  the  next  day  for  the  interview,  when  he 
came,  and  we  had  a  long  conversation  relative  to  the  seizure  of 
Tigre  island  and  the  view  of  her  Majesty's  government  with  refer- 
ence to  Central  America.  He  promised  to  answer  in  time  for  this 
steamer  any  communication  I  might  address  him  on  the  subject. 

Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  January  I  addressed  him  a  note,  of 
which  I  enclose  a  copy,  and  on  the  7th  of  February  another,  marked 
**  private,**  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  to  which  [  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  replies.  You  will  see  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  in 
pressing  this  matter  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  and  if  there  is  delay, 
it  is  not  imputible  to  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 

vant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[INCLOSURE  No.   I.] 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord  Palmerston.) 

United  States  Legation, 

January  30,  185a 

The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  the  honor  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
Viscount  Palmerston,  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Aflairs,  to  the  condition  of  Central  America,  and  the  proposed  ship-canal  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  In  a  note  to  Lord  Palmerston  dated  the  14th  of  December 
last,  the  undersigned,  among  other  thing,  said  that  he  had  "learned,  unoffi- 
cially, through  the  public  press,  that  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States  at  Guatemala  had  obtained  from  the  government  of  Honduras  the  ces- 
sion of  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
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posed  canal — from  which,  if  correct,  it  would  appear  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  bj  the  United  States  for  its  western  outlet"  By  the  last  mail 
from  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  received  official  information  of  this 
statement,  and  with  it  other  intelligence,  which  he  regrets  to  be  obliged  to 
lay  before  Lord  Palmerston,  as  it  tends  to  interrupt  the  harmonious  feeling 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  on  this  subject. 

On  the  28th  day  of  September  last,  the  government  of  Honduras  made  a 
formal  cession  of  the  Tigre  island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  to  hold  absolutely  for  eighteen 
months,  or  until  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  that  day  signed  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  United  States  and  of  Honduras,  should  the  ratifications  be 
exchanged  at  an  earlier  day;  and,  on  the  9th  of  October  following,  a  decree 
was  issued  by  the  President  of  Honduras  confirming  and  announcing  said 
cession. 

Notice  of  this  cession  was  duly  given  by  Mr.  Squier,  diplomatic  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  to  the  several  foreign  legations,  and,  among  others, 
to  Mr.  Chatfield,  her  Majesty's  diplomatic  representative.  On  the  i6th  of 
October,  Mr.  Chatfield,  with  an  armed  force  of  her  Majesty's  service,  seized 
and  took  possession  of  the  Tigre  island,  and  occupied  the  same  in  her  Maj- 
esty's name,  and,  on  being  subsequently  notified  by  Mr.  Squier  of  the  cession, 
and  requested  to  surrender  it  to  the  United  States,  refused  so  to  do,  claiming 
it  as  within  British  jurisdiction,  and  under  British  sovereignty.  The  under- 
signed has  also  learned  that  other  islands  in  the  same  gulf  have  been  in  like 
manner  taken  possession  of  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Chatfield,  and  that  several 
of  the  ports  of  San  Salvador  and  Honduras  have  been  blockaded  by  British 
forces. 

Proceedings  of  this  violent  character,  during  the  known  pendency  of  ne- 
gotiations on  this  subject  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  have 
naturally  excited  distrust  of  the  purposes  which  prompted  them.  While  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Central  America  desire  nothing  but  the 
construction  and  protection  of  the  canal  on  the  basis  already  referred  to  in  the 
correspondence  between  the  undersigned  and  Lord  Palmerston,  they  very 
reasonably  have  doubted  whether  these  liberal  views  are  shared  by  her  Maj- 
esty's government,  seeing,  as  they  have,  a  claim  made  by  Great  Britain  to  an 
exclusive  interest  in  the  ktys  of  the  route  on  both  oceans,  under  different  pre- 
texts. The  government  of  the  United  States,  relying  on  the  declarations  of 
her  Majesty's  government  contained  in  Lord  Palmerston's  note  of  the  13th  of 
November  last,  have  not  shared  this  distrust  But,  in  order  to  protect  its 
just  rights  in  Tigre  island,  and  to  carry  out  its  generous  purposes  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  to  allay  the  distrust  and  the  hard 
feeling  engendered  thereby,  they  have  instructed  the  undersigned  **  to  ask  for 
a  disavowal  of  all  acts  of  Mr.  Chatfield  or  others  which  have  for  their  object 
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to  extend  British  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  Central  American  States." 
He  has,  therefore,  the  honor  to  inquire  of  Viscount  Palmerston  whether  the 
seizure  and  occupation  of  Tigre  island  was  authorized  and  is  approved  by  her 
Majesty's  government;  and  whether  any  other  acts  done  by  Mr.  Chatfield  or 
others  in  her  Majesty's  name,  having  for  their  object  to  extend  the  British 
jurisdiction  as  aforesaid,  were  in  like  manner  authorized  or  are  approved. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  enclose  copies  of  the  treaty  of  cession, 
of  the  decree  made  thereon,  and  of  such  parts  of  the  voluminous  correspond- 
ence growing  out  of  the  seizure  as  are  necessary  to  exhibit  the  facts. 

The  undersigned  has  been  instructed  to  ask  for  an  early  answer  to  this 
note;  and,  in  complying  with  his  instructions,  he  would  again  express  his 
own  strong  desire  to  see  the  question  speedily  settled. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  assurance  of  his  distin- 
guished consideration. 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
Viscount  Palmerston,  &c..  Sec. 


[Inxlosure  No.  2«] 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord  Palmerston.) 

[Private.] 

138  Piccadilly,  February  7,  185a 

My  Lord:  Knowing  as  I  do  how  much  care  the  opening  of  Parliament 
brings,  I  should  not  intrude  on  your  time,  did  I  not  fear  that  from  that  very 
cause  you  would  overlook  my  note  about  Tigre  island  till  after  the  sailing  of 
the  steamer.  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  send  your  views  home 
this  week,  and  ask  again  to  press  it  on  your  attention.  I  earnestly  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  answer  me  in  time  to  send  to  Liverpool  Friday  evening. 

Believe  me,  my  lord,  very  truly  yours, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
Viscount  Palmerston,  &c.,  Sec,  Sec, 

[  T/if  abai'e  letter  and  inclosures  appear  as  Document  32,  Inclosures 
I,  2,  in  Special  Message  of  President^  21st  January,  1853,//.  68-70.] 
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53d  CoiigreK»  2d  SeadcMU  )3th  Fa)rtsary,  1S50. 

House  Mis.  Docn  VoL  37. 

Messages  and  Papers  of  tiie  PretideiitB* 

Vol*  5,  p.  3I« 

(Special  Message  of  the  President  of  tlie  United  States.) 

Washington,  February  13,  1850. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  received  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  28th  ultimo, 
requesting  the  President  ot  the  United  States  to  "  cause  to  be  laid 
before  the  Senate,  in  open  session  if  in  his  opinion  consistent  with 
the  public  interest,  otherwise  in  executive  session,  copies  of  all 
instructions  and  communications  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  to  our 
late  charg6  d*afiairesto  Guatemala  and  all  dispatches  and  communi- 
cations from  said  charg6  d*aflfaires  to  the  Department  of  State, 
including  any  conventions  or  treaties  he  may  have  concluded  with 
either  of  the  States  composing  the  late  Republic  of  Central  America ; 
and,  also,  all  correspondence  between  our  said  charg6  d'affaires  and 
the  government  or  representatives  of  either  of  said  States ;  and,  also, 
all  instructions  and  communications  from  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  to  our  late  charg6  d'affaires  or  our  present  charg6  d'affaires  to 
either  of  said  States,  and  all  dispatches  or  communications  from  our 
charge  d'affaires  to  the  Department  of  State,  including  any  conven- 
tions or  treaties  he  may  have  concluded  with  either  of  said  States ; 
and,  also,  all  correspondence  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
either  of  said  charges  d'affaires  touching  the  so-called  Kingdom  of 
the  Mosquitos  and  the  right  of  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
through  Lake  Nicaragua." 

The  information  called  for  by  this  resolution  will  be  cheerfully 
communicated  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  found  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  public  interest. 

Z.  TAYLOR. 


53d  Congress,  2d  Seasiocu  \Z\h  February,  1850* 

House  Mis.  Doc*  VoL  37* 

Messages  and  Papers  of  tfie  President* 

VoL  5,  p.  32* 

(Special  Messagre  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.) 

Washington,  February  13,  1850. 

To  t/ie  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  received  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  24th  ultimo,  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  **  to 
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communicate  to  that  body  (provided  the  publication  thereof  be  not 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interests)  all  such  information  as  may  be 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  executive  department  relative  to  the 
alleged  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  English  Government  in 
the  forcible  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  island  of  Tigre  in  the  State 
of  Nicaragua,  Central  America ;  also  all  facts,  circumstances,  or 
communications  within  the  knowledge  of  the  executive  relative  to 
any  seizure,  occupation,  or  attempted  seizure  or  occupation  by  the 
English  Government  of  any  port,  river,  town,  territory,  or  island 
belonging  to  or  claimed  by  any  ot  the  States  of  Central  America; 
also  that  he  be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  House,  if  not  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interests,  all  treaties  not  heretofore  pub- 
lished which  may  have  been  negotiated  with  any  of  the  States  of 
Central  America  by  any  person  acting  by  authority  from  the  late 
Administration  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Executive." 
The  information  called  for  by  this  resolution  will  be  cheerfully  com- 
municated to  the  House  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  found  compatible 
with  the  public  interest. 

Z.  TAYLOR. 


32d  Googresi,  2d  Sesdoiu  22d  February,  1850. 

Senate  Ez«  Doc*  No.  27. 
In  Vol.  3. 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  CUjton.) 

[No.  35.]  United  States  Legation, 

London,  February  22,  1850. 

Sir:  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  on  the  evening  of  the  i8th  in- 
stant, through  the  British  Foreign  Office,  your  despatch  of  February 
2d,  without  number,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  proposed  convention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  relative  to  inter-oceanic 
communications,  and  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  important  negotiation 
is  about  being  brought  to  a  harmonious  conclusion.  I  have  ex- 
amined these  papers  with  deep  interest,  as  the  subject  to  which 
they  relate  has,  as  you  well  know,  for  some  time  past  occu- 
pied my  best  thoughts  and  constant  attention ;  and  although 
I  had  hoped,  after  the  success  that  had  attended  my  labors 
thus  far,  to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  concluding  a  treaty  em- 
bodying  the  results  of  the  propositions  and  suggestions  I  had  laid 
before  Lord  Palmerston,  yet,  having  entertained  the  impression  for 
some  weeks  past,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
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which  he  was  placed,  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had  received  full  in- 
structions to  settle  the  question  with  yourself  at  Washington,  1  am 
not  surprised  at  the  intelligence  you  communicate,  and  I  rejoice 
that  this  controversy  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  adjusted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  our  government,  and  in  accordance  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  nation.  I  congratulate  you  that  you  have  been  the 
instrument  in  consummating  a  treaty,  the  results  of  which,  if  the 
canal  be  constructed,  will  testily  through  all  time  to  the  honor  of  all 
concerned  in  originating  so  great  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

The  conditions  of  this  convention  appear  to  be  substantially 
the  same  that  Lord  Palmerston  intimated  to  me  his  willingness 
to  accede  to,  in  an  interview  I  had  with  him  about  the  first  of 
December  last;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  interview,  which 
was  very  free  and  full,  I  addressed  to  him  my  note  of  the  14th 
of  December,  which,  I  am  happy  to  learn,  has  met  the  approba- 
tion of  the  President.  Under  your  instructions,  both  in  the 
interview  and  the  note  I  pressed  strongly  the  necessity  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Mosquito— believ- 
ing that,  ultimately,  if  it  should  be  continued,  differences  might 
arise  between  her  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  both  of  whom  are  certain  to  be  drawn  there  whenever  the 
construction  of  the  canal  is  commenced.  And,  to  enable  myself  to 
discuss  this  question  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  to  completely 
show  the  futility  of  the  English  claim,  should  it  become  necessary, 
I  had,  at  a  considerable  personal  expense  and  labor,  collected  the 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  connexion  of  Europeans  (both  English 
and  Spanish)  with  the  Mosquito  Indians  from  the  discovery  of  the 
country  by  Columbus  to  the  present  time.  As  this  question  may 
hereafter  arise  for  discussion,  I  have  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
you  would  wish  to  have  the  result  of  these  labors  in  the  archives  of 
the  department.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  draw  up  a 
brief  memoir  upon  this  subject,  which,  when  completed,  will  exhibit 
her  Majesty's  government  in  anything  but  an  enviable  light ;  and  I 
hope  to  send  it  to  you  by  the  next  steamer. 

I  am  happy  to  have  received  the  President's  and  your  own  appro- 
bation of  my  course  as  minister  of  the  United  States,  and  hope  that 
my  future  conduct  may  be  such  as  to  command  a  similar  approval.  I 
desire  also  to  express  my  acknowledgments  and  thanks  for  thesym- 
pathy  with  the  illness  under  which  I  have  suffered  expressed  in  your 
note.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  state  that  I  am  now  con- 
valescent, and  hope  to  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  resume  my 'social 
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duties.     I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  see  Lord   Palmerston, 

and  press  upon  him,  under  your  instructions,  the  necessity  of  the 

ratification  of  such  a  treaty  as  may  be  concluded  between  yourself 

and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  1  think,  that,  if  it 

conform  substantially  with  the  draught  accompanying  your  note,  it 

will  be  ratified  by  her  Majesty's  government  without  delay. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your   obedient 

servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

P.  S. — I  have  just  received  a  note  from  M.  Molina — the  minister 
from  Costa  Rica,  with  whom  I  have  had  interviews — and  enclose  a 
copy,  with  a  copy  also  of  my  reply. 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 


[INCLOSURE  No.  I.] 

(Mr.  Molina  to  Mr.  Lawrence.) 

8 1  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 

February  21,  185a 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  your  excellency,  by  writing,  that  my 
government  will  accept  any  arrangement  which  the  United  States  may  enter 
into  with  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  settling,  through  a  combined  arbi- 
tration of  both  powers,  the  question  of  boundaries  now  existing  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

I  beg  likewise  to  state  that  I  am  authorized  for  the  adjustment  of  a  treaty 
of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  our  respective  countries;  and,  if 
your  excellency  has  no  objection,  we  could  do  it  here  in  London. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  the  high  consideration  with  which 
I  am  your  excellency's  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

F.  MOLINA. 


[Inclosure  No.  2.] 
(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Molina.) 

138  Piccadilly,  February  22,  185a 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  yester- 
day, accepting,  in  the  name  of  Costa  Rica,  the  arbitration  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  boundaries  now  existing 
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between  that  State  and  Nicaragua,  and  offering  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity, 
commerce  and  navigation  between  Costa  Rica  and  the  United  States. 

Having  no  authority  to  conclude  such  a  treaty,  I  have  this  day  transmitted 
a  copy  of  your  note  to  Washington,  that  the  subject  may  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  my  government 

The  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  relative  to 
Central  America,  I  think,  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  close;  and  I  can  see  no 
reason,  at  present,  why  the  United  States  should  not  conclude  with  Costa 
Rica  such  a  treaty  as  you  propose. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  consideration,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

l^The  above  letter  and  itulosures  appear  as   Document  33,   Incloiures 
I  ami  2^  in   Special  Message  of  President ^  21st  January,  1853,  //.  70- 

72.] 


47tli  Congress,  1st  Sessioiu  Sth  Maidb,  IS50. 

Senate  Ez«  Doc«  No.  194. 
In  Vol.  6. 

(Lord  Palmerston  to  Sir  Henry  Balwer.) 

Foreign  Office,  March  8,  1850. 

Sir:  1  have  received  your  dispatch  of  the  3rd  ultimo,  in  which 
you  state  the  reasons  which  had  induced  you  to  enter  with  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  into  a  full  consideration  of  the  question 
connected  with  the  proposed  plan  for  establishing  a  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  a  ship-canal,  by  way  of 
the  River  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and 
Managua ;  and  you  enclose  the  draft  of  a  convention  on  this  subject 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  between  you  and  Mr.  Clayton,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  entirely 
approve  of  the  course  which  you  have  pursued  in  this  important 
affair.  You  are  therefore  authorized  to  sign,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty,  the  convention  of  which  the  draft  is  inclosed  in  your  dis- 
patch above  mentioned  ;  and  in  order  to  enable  y®u  to  do  so,  I  trans- 
mit to  you  a  full  power,  which  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  grant  to 
you  under  the  Great  Seal,  constituting  you  her  plenipotentiary  for 
this  negotiation,  or  for  any  other  negotiation  with  the  United  States 
that  may  arise  during  your  mission. 

I  have  also  to  instruct  3  ou  to  deliver  to  the  American  plenipo- 
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tentiary,  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  conveotion,  a  note  stat- 
ing that  you  have  received  the  express  oider  of  your  government  to 
declare  with  reference  to  the  engagement  taken  by  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  dated  the  13th  of  November  last,  a  copy  of  which  was 
enclosed  in  my  dispatch  to  Mr.  Crampton  of  the  same  date,  that  the 
British  Government  has  no  intention  to  make  use  of  the  protection 
which  Great  Britain  affords  to  the  people  ol  Mosquito,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing,  under  cover  of  that  protection,  any  of  the  things  the 
intention  to  do  which  is  disclaimed  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
above  referred  to. 

The  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  may  be  fixed 
to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  either  at  Washington  or  at  Lon- 
don, as  may  be  deemed  most  convenient  by  you  and  Mr.  Clayton. 

After  the  convention  shall  have  been  signed  and  ratified.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  happy  to  concert  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  to  the  mode  and  form  in  which  the 
engagement  contained  in  Article  VI  of  the  draft  of  convention  shall 
be  carried  into  effect ;  whether  by  treaties  with  other  powers, 
comprising  stipulations  in  harmony  with  those  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  or 
by  treaties  of  accession.  If  treaties  of  accession  should  be  adopted, 
the  convention  should  be  annexed  to  each  of  such  treaties,  accom- 
panied by  an  engagement  to  adopt  the  principles  and  stipulations 
therein  recorded,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  to  the  acceding 
power. 

1  am,  &c., 

PALMERSTON. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer. 

[  The  abai^e  letter  appears  as  Document  2\^  in  Special  Message  of  Presi- 
dent,  29///  July,  1882,//.  65-66.] 


47th  Coogress,  1st  Session.  9tii  Mafdv  185a 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  S94. 
In  V0L6. 

(Dorree  of  the  director  of  Nicaragua  of  March  9,  I80O,  incorponitiiig  the  Amer- 
ican Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship-Canal  Company.) 

Whereas  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Com- 
pany should  be  legally  accredited  in  the  state  for  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  meet  with  any  embarrassment 
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in  the  development  and  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  and  as  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  government  of  the  state  should  grant  it  all 
the  means  which  are  in  its  power  for  this  object ;  Therefore,  in 
virtue  of  its  faculties,  the  government  has  resolved  to  decree,  and 
does  decree,  the  following  act  of  incorporation  : 

First.  The  state  of  Nicaragua  hereby  makes,  constitutes,  and 
appoints  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Joseph  L.  White,  Nathaniel  H. 
Wolfe,  and  their  associates,  whomsoever  the  same  may  be,  now  or 
hereafter,  a  body  politic  and  corporate  with  perpetual  succession, 
by  the  name  and  description  of  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Ship. Canal  Company,  for  the  purpose  ot  carrying  into  full  effect  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  grant  and  charter  heretofore  made  and 
given  by  said  state  to  the  aforesaid  parties,  in  such  manner  and  by 
such  means  as  to  them  and  their  successors  may  seem  proper,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  said  grant  and  charter ;  and  for  such  purpose 
the  aforesaid  parties  and  their  successors  are  hereby  invested  with 
all  necessary  power  and  authority  as  a  body  corporate  and  politic. 

Second.  The  said  body  corporate  may,  from  time  to  time,  in 
any  manner  which  to  them  may  seem  proper,  pass  by-laws  and 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  and  government  of 
the  said  body  corporate  and  its  business,  fix  the  amount  of  capital 
stock  thereof,  increase  and  regulate  the  subscriptions  to  the  same, 
designate  the  number  of  shares  and  value  thereof,  define  the  mode 
of  issuing,  and  issue  the  same,  and  provide  for  and  regulate  the 
manner  of  transferring  the  same,  by  themselves  or  their  officers,  and 
do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  to  them  may  seem  necessary  or 
proper,  fully  to  execute  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  said  grant 
and  charter. 

Third.  The  said  body  politic  and  corporate  may,  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  may  determine,  select  a  board  of  directors,  and 
all  other  officers,  and  appoint  agents  and  servants  for  the  man- 
agement  of  all  the  business  and  affairs  of  said  company, 
which  said  board,  when  elected,  as  the  said  body  cor- 
porate  may  provide,  together  with  the  president,  shall  be 
invested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  said  body  corporate,  unless  by 
the  said  body  the  same  shall  be  limited  or  defined ;  and  the  said 
body  corporate  may  provide  by  by-laws  or  otherwise,  for  the  num- 
ber of  directors,  the  manner  and  time  of  their  election,  and  the  du- 
ration of  their  terra  of  office. 

Fourth.  The  said  body  corporate  and  politic  shall  adopt  a  com 
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mon  seal,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  alter  the  same,  and  shall  have 
power  to  sue  and  be  sued  to  final  judgment,  plead  and  be  impleaded, 
complain,  answer,  or  respond  in  all  the  judicial  tribunals  of  this  state, 
to  the  same  extent  as  a  natural  person  and  a  citizen  of  the  state. 

Fifth.  The  capital  stock  of  said  body  corporate,  and  all  of  their 
property,  choses  in  action,  rights  and  effects,  shall  at  all  times  and 
forever  be  exempt  from  taxation,  charge,  or  other  burden  or  duty 
whatsoever,  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

Let  it  be  communicated  to  the  company  by  the  conduct  of  David 
L.  White,  and  to  the  authorities  and  functionaries  of  the  state 
whom  it  may  concern. 

Given  in  Leon,  the  9th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1850. 

NORBERTO  RAMIREZ, 

Supreme  Director. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Salinas, 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations. 
Sebastian  Salinas. 

[The  above  decree  appears  as  Document  22,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  29/A  July,  1882,//.  66-67.] 


S3d  Coo^reaB,  2d  SesBiofu  l9tfiMifcIi,  1850* 

Houie  Mbc*  Doc*  Vol  37. 
Mesages  and  Papers  of  the  President 
In  VoL  5,  pp.  33  to  40. 

(Special  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.) 

Washington,  March  19,  1850. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  their  advice  in  regard  to 
its  ratification, "  a  general  treaty  of  amity,  navigation  and  commerce  " 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua, 
concluded  at  Leon  by  E.  George  Squier,  charg6  d'affaires  of  the 
United  States,  on  their  part  and  Seflor  Zepeda,  on  the  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

I  also  transmit,  for  the  advice  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  its  rati- 
fication, "  a  general  treaty  of  amity,  navigation  and  commerce  '* 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Squier  with  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador. 

I  also  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  and 
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correspondence  with  the  said  charge  d'affaires  relating  to  those 
treaties. 

I  also  transmit,  for  the  advice  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  its  rati- 
fication, "  a  general  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion '*  negotiated  by  Elijah  Hise,  our  late  charg6  d'affaires,  with  the 
State  of  Guatemala. 

I  also  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hise  with  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
on  the  2 1  St  of  June  last,  accompanied  by  copies  of  his  instructions 
from  and  correspondence  with  the  Department  of  State. 

On  the  I2lh  day  of  November,  1847,  Seflor  Buetrago,  Secretary 
of  State  and  of  the  affairs  of  war  and  foreign  relations  and  domestic 
administration  of  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua, addressed  a  letter  from  the  Government  House  at  Leon  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  asking 
the  friendly  offices  of  this  government  to  prevent  an  attack  upon 
the  town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  then  contemplated  by  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  as  the  allies  of  the  Mosquito  King.  That  letter,  a 
translation  of  which  is  herewith  sent,  distinctly  charges  that — 

i2thNovember,  1847. 
The  object  of  the  British  in  taking  this  key  of  the  continent  is 
not  to  protect  the  small  tribe  of  the  Mosquitos,  but  to  establish  their 
own  empire  over  the  Atlantic  extremity  of  the  line,  by  which  a 
canal  connecting  the  two  oceans  is  most  practicable,  insuring  to 
them  the  preponderance  on  the  American  continent,  as  well  as  their 
direct  relations  with  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and  other  important  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 

No  answer  appears  to  have  been  returned  to  this  letter. 

A  communication  was  received  by  my  predecessor  Don  Jos6 
Guerrero,  President  and  Supreme  Director  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua, 
dated  the  isth  day  of  December,  1847,  expressing  his  desire  to  es- 
tablish relations  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  States,  a 
translation  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed.  In  this  the  President  of 
Nicaragua  says: 

"My  desire  was  carried  to  the  utmost  on  seeing  in  your  message 
at  the  opening  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  of  your  Republic  a 
sincere  profession  of  political  faith  in  all  respects  conformable  with 
the  principles  professed  by  these  States,  determined,  as  they  are,  to 
sustain  with  firmness  the  continental  cause,  the  rights  of  Americans 
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in  general,  and  the  non-interference  of  European  powers  in  their 


concerns. 


•» 


This  letter  announces  the  critical  situation  in  which  Nicaragua 
was  placed  and  charges  upon  the  Court  of  St.  James  a  **  well  known 
design  to  establish  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  to  render 
itself  master  of  the  interoceanic  canal,  for  which  so  many  facilities 
are  presented  by  the  isthmus  in  that  State."  No  reply  was  made  to 
this  letter. 

The  British  ships  of  war,  Alarm  and  Vixen,  arrived  at  San  Juan 
de  Nicaragua  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1848,  and  on  the  12th  of 
that  month  the  British  forces,  consisting  of  260  officers  and  men, 
attacked  and  captured  the  post  of  Serapaqui,  garrisoned,  according 
to  the  British  statement,  by  about  200  soldiers,  after  a  sharp  action 
of  one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

On  the  7th  day  of  March,  1848,  articles  of  agreement  were  con- 
eluded  by  Captain  Locke,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  in 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  Mosquito  Territory  presented  to  and 
published  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain  on  the  3d 
day  of  July,  1848,  herewith  submitted.  A  copy  of  the  same  docu- 
ment will  also  be  found  accompanying  the  note  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  under  date  the  17th  of  March,  1848. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  agreement  it  is  provided  that  Nicara- 
gua** shall  not  disturb  the  inhabitants  of  San  Juan,  understanding 
that  any  such  act  will  be  considered  by  Great  Britain  as  a  declara- 
tion of  open  hostilities.**  By  the  sixth  article  it  is  provided  that 
these  articles  of  agreement  will  not  **  hinder  Nicaragua  from  solicit- 
ing by  means  of  a  commissioner  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty  a  final 
arrangement  of  these  affairs." 

The  communication  from  Seflor  Sebastian  Salinas,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  Secretary  of  Slate  of  the  United  States,  dated  17th  March, 
1848,  a  translation  of  which  is  herewith  submitted,  recites  the 
aggressions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  seizure  of  a  part  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  territory  in  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  King,  no  answer  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  to  this  letter. 

On  the  28th  day  of  October,  1847,  Joseph  \V.  Livingston  was 
appointed  by  this  Government  Consul  of  the  United  States  for  the 
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port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  On  the  i6th  day  of  December, 
1847,  after  having  received  his  exequatur  from  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary  of 
State,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted,  representing  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  the  English  Government  would  take  posses- 
sion of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  in  January,  1848. 

In  another  letter,  dated  the  8th  of  April,  1848,  Mr.  Livingston 
states  that  "  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Nicaragua  he  transmits  a  package  of  papers  containing  the  cor- 
respondence relative  to  the  occupation  ot  the  port  of  San  Juan  by 
British  forces  in  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  nation.** 

On  the  3d  day  of  June,  1848,  Elijah  Hise  being  appointed  charge 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States  to  Guatemala,  received  his  instruc- 
tions, a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted.  In  these  instructions 
the  following  passages  occur : 

The  independence,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  nations  on  this 
continent,  require  that  they  should  maintain  the  American  system 
of  policy  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  prevails  in  Europe.  To 
suffer  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  European  Governments 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  American  Republics  and  to  permit 
them  to  establish  new  colonies  upon  this  continent  would  be  to 
jeopard  their  independence  and  to  ruin  their  interests.  These 
truths  ought  everywhere  throughout  this  continent  to  be  impressed 
on  the  public  mind.  But  what  can  the  United  States  do  to  resist 
such  European  interference,  whilst  the  Spanish-American  Republics 
continue  to  weaken  themselves  by  division  and  civil  war  and  deprive 
themselves  of  the  ability  of  doing  anything  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. 

This  last  significant  inquiry  seems  plainly  to  intimate  that  the 
United  States  could  do  nothing  to  arrest  British  aggression,  while 
the  Spanish-American  Republics  continue  to  weaken  themselves  by 
division  and  civil  war  and  deprive  themselves  of  the  ability  of  doing 
anything  for  their  protection. 

These  instructions,  which  also  state  the  dissolution  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Republic,  formerly  composed  of  the  five  States  of 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  and  Guatemala, 
and  their  continued  separation  authorize  Mr  Hise  to  conclude 
treaties  of  commerce  with  the  Republics  of  Guatemala  and  San 
Salvador,  but  concluded  with  saying  that  it  was  not  deemed  advis- 
able to  empower  Mr.  Hise  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  either  Nicara- 
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g^iia,  Honduras,  or  Costa  Rica,  until  more  full  and  statistical 
information  should  have  been  communicated  by  him  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  those  States  than  that  which  it  possesses. 

The  States  of  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras  are  the  only 
Central  American  States  whose  consent  or  co-operation  would  in 
any  event  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  ship  canal  con- 
templated between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Nicarai^ua. 

In  pursuance  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  agreement  of  the  7th  of 
March,  1848,  between  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  the  authorities 
of  Nicaragua,  Seilor  Francisco  Castillon  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner from  Nicaragua  to  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  5th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1848,  while  at  Washington  on  his  way  to  London,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  translation  of  which  is  herewith 
submitted,  asking  this  Government  to  instruct  its  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary residing  in  L<^ndon  to  sustain  the  right  of  Nicaragua  to  her 
territory  claimed  bv  Mosquito,  and  especially  to  the  part  of  San 
Juan,  expressing  the  hope  of  Nicaragua  *'  that  the  Government  of 
the  Union,  firmly  adhering  to  its  principle  of  resisting  all  foreign 
intervention  in  America,  would  not  hesitate  to  order  such  steps  to 
be  taken  as  might  be  effective  before  things  reached  a  point  in  which 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  would  prove  of  no  avail.** 

To  this  letter  also  no  answer  appears  to  have  been  returned,  and 
no  instructions  were  given  to  our  minister  in  London  in  pursuance 
of  the  request  contained  in  it. 

On  the  3(1  day  of  March,  1847,  Christopher  Hempstead  was  ap- 
pointed consul  at  Belize,  and  an  a[>plication  was  then  made  for  his 
exequatur  through  our  minister  in  London,  Mr.  Bancroft.  Lord 
Palmerston  referred  Mr.  Bancroft's  application  for  an  exequatur  for 
Mr.  Hempstead  to  the  colonial  office.  The  exequatur  was  granted, 
and  Mr.  Hempstead,  in  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  State  bearing 
date  the  12th  of  February,  1848,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  exequatur  from  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  by  virtue  of  which  he  has  discharged  his  consular 
functions.  Thus  far  the  Government  has  recognized  the  existence 
of  a  British  colony  at  Belize  ;  within  the  territory  of  Honduras  1  have 
recalled  the  consul,  and  have  appointed  no  one  to  supply  his  place. 

On  the  26th  day  ot  May,  1848,  Mr.  Hempstead  represented  in  a 
letter  to  the  Department  of  State  that  the  Indians  had  **  applied  to 
Her  Majesty's  superintendent  at  Belize  for  protection,  and  had  de- 
sired him  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  which  they  occupied 
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and  take  them  under  his  protection  as  British  subjects  '* ;  and  he 
added  that  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  their  application  "  the 
British  Government  would  then  have  possession  ot  the  entire  coast 
from  Cape  Cante  to  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua."  In  another  letter, 
dated  the  29th  day  of  July,  1848,  he  wrote: 

**  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  the  designs  of  Her  Majesty's  officers 
here  and  on  the  Mosquito  shore  are  to  obtain  territory  on  this 
continent/* 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  was  regularly  acknowledged  on  the 
29th  day  of  August,  1848. 

When  I  came  into  office  I  found  the  British  Government  in  posses- 
sion of  the  port  of  San  Juan,which  it  had  taken  by  force  of  arms  after  we 
had  taken  possession  of  California  and  while  we  were  engaged  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  it,  and  that  no  official  re- 
monstrance had  been  made  by  this  Government  against  the  aggres- 
sion, nor  any  attempt  to  resist  it.  Eflorts  were  then  being  made  by 
certain  private  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  procure  from  the 
Stale  of  Nicaragua  by  contract  the  right  to  cut  the  proposed  ship 
canal  by  the  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua 
and  Managua  to  Realejo  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  A  company  of  Ameri- 
can  citizens  entered  into  such  a  contract  with  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua. Viewing  the  canal  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  I  resolved  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
protecting  the  work  and  binding  the  government  of  Nicaragua, 
through  whose  territory  it  would  pass,  also  to  protect  it.  The  in- 
structions to  E.  George  Squier,  appointed  by  me  charg6  d'affairs  to 
Guatemala  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1849,  ^^^  herewith  submitted, 
as  fully  indicating  the  views  which  governed  me  in  directing  a 
treaty  to  be  made  with  Nicaragua.  I  considered  the  interference 
of  the  British  Government  on  this  continent  in  seizing  the  port  of 
San  Juan,  which  commanded  the  route  believed  to  be  the  most 
eligible  for  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  and  occupying  it  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  known,  as  I  believe,  to  Great  Britain  that 
we  were  engaged  in  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  California, 
as  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  and  one  calculated  to  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  she  entertained  designs  by  no  means  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Hise  had  been  positively  instructed  to  make  no 
treaty,  not  even  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica 
or  Honduras,  I  had  no  suspicion  that  he  would  attempt  to  act  in 
opposition  to  his  instructions,  and  in  September  last  I  was  for  tba 
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necessary  by  the  President  and  Senate  to  the  construction  and  se- 
curity of  the  work. 

The  thirty  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  nego- 
tiated by  Mr.  Squier,  which  is  submitted  for  your  advice  in  regard 
to  its  ratification,  distinctly  recognizes  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
property  which  the  State  of  Nicaragua  possesses  in  and  over  the 
line  of  the  canal  therein  provided  for.  If  the  Senate  doubt  on  that 
subject,  it  will  be  clearly  wrong  to  involve  us  in  a  controversy  with 
England  by  adopting  the  treaty ;  but  after  the  best  consideration 
which  1  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  my  own  judgment  is 
convinced  that  the  claims  of  Nicaragua  are  just,  and  that  as  our  com- 
merce  and  intercourse  with  the  Pacific  require  the  opening  of  this 
communication  from  ocean  to  ocean,  it  is  our  dutv  to  ourselves  to 
assert  their  justice. 

This  treaty  is  not  intended  to  secure  to  the  United  States  any 
monopoly  or  exclusive  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  canal.  Its  object 
is  to  guarantee  protection  to  American  citizens  and  others  who  shall 
construct  the  canal,  and  to  defend  it  when  completed  against  unjust 
confiscations  or  obstructions,  and  to  deny  the  advantages  of  navi- 
gation through  it  to  those  nations  only  which  shall  refuse  to  enter 
into  the  same  guaranties.  A  copy  of  the  contract  of  the  canal  com- 
pany is  herewith  transmitted,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  treaty, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  same  benefits  are  offered  to  all  nations 
in  the  same  terms. 

The  message  of  my  predecessor  to  the  Senate  of  the  loth  Febru- 
ary, 1847,  transmitting  for  ratification  the  treaty  with  New  Granada, 
contains  in  general  the  principles  by  which  I  have  been  actuated  in 
directing  the  negotiations  with  Nicaragua.  The  only  difierence 
between  the  two  cases  consists  in  this:  In  that  of  Nicaragua  the 
British  Government  has  seized  upon  part  of  her  territory  and  was 
in  possession  of  it  when  we  negotiated  the  treaty  with  her.  But 
that  possession  was  taken  after  our  occupation  of  California,  when 
the  effect  of  it  was  to  obstruct  or  control  the  most  eligible  route  for 
a  ship  communication  to  the  territories  acquired  by  us  on  the  Pacific. 
In  the  case  of  New  Granada,  her  possession  was  undisturbed  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty,  though  the  British  possession  in  the  right  of  the 
Mosquito  King  was  then  extended  into  the  territories  claimed  by 
New  Granada  as  far  as  Boca  del  Toro.  The  professed  objects  of 
both  the  treaties  are  to  open  communications  across  the  Isthmus  to 
all  nations  and  to  invite  their  guaranties  on  the  same  terms.  Neither 
of  them  proposes  to  guarantee  territory  to  a  foreign  nation  in  which 
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first  time  informed  that  he  had  actually  negotiated  two  treaties  with 
the  State  of  Nicaragua,  the  one  a  treaty  of  commerce,  the  other  a 
treaty  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  ship  canal,  which  treaties 
he  brought  with  him  on  his  return  home.  He  also  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Honduras,  and  in  each  of  these  treaties  it 
is  recited  that  he  had  full  powers  for  the  purpose.  He  had  no  such 
powers,  and  the  whole  proceeding  on  his  part  with  reference  to 
those  States  was  not  only  unauthorized  by  instructions,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  he  had  received  from  my  predecessor,  and  after  the 
date  of  his  letter  of  recall  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 
But  I  have  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Hise,  whose  letter  of  recall  (a  copy 
of  which  is  herewith  submitted)  bears  date  the  2d  day  of  May,  1849, 
had  received  that  letter  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  when  he  negotiated 
the  treaty  with  Nicaragua.  The  difficulty  of  communicating  with 
him  was  so  great  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  had  not  received 
it.     He  did  not  acknowledge  it. 

The  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hise  in 
effect  guarantees  the  perfect  independence  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua 
and  her  sovereignty  over  her  alleged  limits  from  the  Caribbean  Sea 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pledging  the  naval  and  military  power  of 
the  United  States  to  support  it.  This  treaty  autliorizes  the  charter- 
ing of  a  corporation  by  this  Government  to  cut  a  canal  outside  of 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  gives  to  us  the  exclusive  right 
to  fortify  and  command  it.  1  have  not  approved  it,  nor  have  I  now 
submitted  it  for  ratification,  not  merely  because  of  the  facts  already 
mentioned,  but  because  on  the  31st  day  of  December  last  Seflor  Ed- 
wardo  Carcache,  on  being  accredited  to  this  Government  as  charg6 
d'affaires  from  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  in  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  translation  of  which  is  herewith  sent,  declared  that  he  was 
"  only  empowered  to  exchange  ratifications  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Mr.  Squier,  and  that  the  special  convention  concluded  at  Gua- 
temala by  Mr.  Hise,  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  and 
Seflor  Selva,  the  commissioner  of  Nicaragua,  had  been,  as  was  pub- 
licly and  universally  known,  disapproved  by  his  Government." 

We  have  no  precedent  in  our  history  to  justify  such  a  treaty  as 
that  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hise  since  the  guaranties  we  gave  to  France 
of  her  American  possessions.  The  treaty  negotiated  with  New 
Granada  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  1846,  did  not  guarantee  the 
sovereignty  of  New  Granada  on  the  whole  of  her  territory,  but  only 
over  **  the  single  Province  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,"  immediately 
adjoining  the  line  of  the  railroad,  the  neutrality  of  which  was  deemed 
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necessary  by  the  President  and  Senate  to  the  construction  and  se- 
curity of  the  work. 

The  thirty  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  nego- 
tiated by  Mr.  Squier,  which  is  submitted  for  your  advice  in  regard 
to  its  ratification,  distinctly  recognizes  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
property  which  the  State  of  Nicaragua  possesses  in  and  over  the 
line  of  the  canal  therein  provided  for.  If  the  Senate  doubt  on  that 
subject,  it  will  be  clearly  wrong  to  involve  us  in  a  controversy  with 
England  by  adopting  the  treaty ;  but  after  the  best  consideration 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  my  own  judgment  is 
convinced  that  the  claims  of  Nicaragua  are  just,  and  that  as  our  com- 
merce and  intercourse  with  the  Pacific  require  the  opening  of  this 
communication  from  ocean  to  ocean,  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  to 
assert  their  justice. 

This  treaty  is  not  intended  to  secure  to  the  United  States  any 
monopoly  or  exclusive  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  canal.  Its  object 
is  to  guarantee  protection  to  American  citizens  and  others  who  shall 
construct  the  canal,  and  to  defend  it  when  completed  against  unjust 
confiscations  or  obstructions,  and  to  deny  the  advantages  of  navi- 
gation through  it  to  those  nations  only  which  shall  refuse  to  enter 
into  the  same  guaranties.  A  copy  of  the  contract  of  the  canal  com- 
pany is  herewith  transmitted,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  treaty, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  same  benefits  are  offered  to  all  nations 
in  the  same  terms. 

The  message  of  my  predecessor  to  the  Senate  of  the  loth  Febru- 
ary, 1847,  transmitting  for  ratification  the  treaty  with  New  Granada, 
contains  in  general  the  principles  by  which  I  have  been  actuated  in 
directing  the  negotiations  with  Nicaragua.  The  only  difierence 
between  the  two  cases  consists  in  this:  In  that  of  Nicaragua  the 
British  Government  has  seized  upon  part  of  her  territory  and  was 
in  possession  of  it  when  we  negotiated  the  treaty  with  her.  But 
that  possession  was  taken  after  our  occupation  of  California,  when 
the  effect  of  it  was  to  obstruct  or  control  the  most  eligible  route  for 
a  ship  communication  to  the  territories  acquired  by  us  on  the  Pacific. 
In  the  case  of  New  Granada,  her  possession  was  undisturbed  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty,  though  the  British  possession  in  the  right  of  the 
Mosquito  King  was  then  extended  into  the  territories  claimed  by 
New  Granada  as  far  as  Boca  del  Toro.  The  professed  objects  of 
both  the  treaties  are  to  open  communications  across  the  Isthmus  to 
all  nations  and  to  invite  their  guaranties  on  the  same  terms.  Neither 
of  them  proposes  to  guarantee  territory  to  a  foreign  nation  in  which 
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the  United  States  will  not  have  a  common  interest  with  that  nation. 
Neither  of  Ihcm  constitutes  an  alliance  for  any  political  object,  but 
for  a  purely  commercial  purpose,  in  which  all  the  navigating  nations 
of  the  world  have  a  common  interest.  Nicaragua,  like  New  Gran- 
ada, is  a  power  which  will  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  any  nation. 

As  there  is  nothing  narrow,  selfish,  illiberal  or  exclusive  in  the 
views  of  the  United  States  as  set  forth  in  this  treaty,  as  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  completion  of  the  contemplated  canal  to 
secure  protection  to  it  from  the  local  authorities  and  this  Govern- 
ment, and  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  British  pretension  to  the  port 
of  San  Juan  in  right  of  the  Mosquito  King  is  without  just  founda- 
tion in  any  public  law  ever  before  recognized  in  any  other  instance 
by  Americans  or  Englishmen  as  applicable  to  Indian  titles  on  this 
continent,  I  shall  ratify  this  treaty  in  case  the  Senate  shall  advise  that 
course.  Its  principal  defect  is  taken  from  the  treaty  with  New 
Granada,  the  negotiator  having  made  it  liable  to  be  abrogated  on 
notice  after  twenty  years.  Both  treaties  should  have  been  perpet- 
ual or  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  the  improvements  they  were 
intended  to  protect.  The  instructions  to  our  charg6  d'aflFaires,  it 
will  be  seen,  prescribes  no  limitation  for  the  continuance  of  the 
treaty  with  Nicaragua.  Should  the  Senate  approve  of  principle  of 
the  treaty,  an  amendment  in  this  respect  is  deemed  advisable;  it  will 
be  well  to  invite  by  another  amendment  the  protection  of  other 
nations,  by  expressly  offering  them  in  the  treaty  what  is  now  offered 
by  implication  only — the  same  advantages  which  we  propose  for 
ourselves  on  the  same  conditions  upon  which  we  shall  have  acquired 
them.  The  policy  of  this  treaty  is  not  novel,  nor  does  it  originate 
from  any  suggestion  either  of  my  immediate  predecessor  or  myself. 
On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1835,  the  following  resolution,  referred  to 
by  the  late  President  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  relative  to  the 
treaty  with  New  Granada,  was  adopted  in  executive  session  by  the 
Senate  without  division  : 

Resolved 

[For  copy  see  page  25.] 

President  Jackson  accorded  with  the  policy  suggested  in  this 
resolution,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  sent  Charles  Biddle  as  agent  to 
negotiate  with  the  Governments  of  Central  America  and  New 
Granada.  The  result  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  ot  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Repr^*  sajriMfatt  ^i^flMHfc^^  February, 
1849,  upon  a  joint  resolution      II^^^^HllliM^^HBHBiifc^ survey  of 
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certain  routes  for  a  canal  or  railroad  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  The  policy  indicated  in  the  resolution  of  the  3d 
March,  1835,  then  adopted  by  the  President  and  Senate,  is  that  now 
proposed  for  the  consideration  and  sanction  of  the  Senate.  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  such  has  ever  been  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  this  country  and  by  no  one  has  it  been  more 
earnestly  recommended  than  by  my  lamented  predecessor. 

Z.  TAYLOR. 


32d  CoQgrtgs,  2d  SesBlon*  5th  April,  S850. 

Senate  Ez*  Doc*  No*  27* 
In  VoU  3* 

(Mn  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clajton.) 

[Extract.'] 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
[No.  39.]  London,  April  5,  1850. 

Sir:  *  *  *  I  have  nothing  new  to  communicate  on  the 
affairs  of  Central  America.  1  find  myself  unable  to  proceed  with 
the  negotiation  in  any  form  until  I  receive  instructions  from  you. 
My  note  to  Lord  Palmerston  of  the  14th  of  December,  remains 
unanswered ;  and,  perhaps,  you  are  not  aware  that  there  is  not  a 
word  upon  the  files  of  this  legation  upon  the  subject  of  the  negotia- 
tion from  your  department  since  I  transmitted  a  copy  of  that  com- 
munication to  Washington.  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  the  request 
(intimated  in  your  private  notes)  to  argue  the  question  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Mosquitoes:  First,  because  I  am  not  informed  of  the 
present  state  of  the  negotiation  at  Washington ;  and,  secondly, 
because  that  question  is  inseparably  connected  with  every  other 
point  under  discussion — in  fact  //  ts  the  question  at  issue,  I  think 
this  government  is  ready  to  yield  everything  else  but  the  protection 
of  the  Mosquitoes.  Of  one  point  I  am  quite  certain — that,  when- 
ever the  history  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  published 
to  the  world,  it  will  not  stand  one  hour  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  without  universal  condemnation.  I  hope  the  word 
**  occupy  **  used  in  the  convention  may  receive  such  a  construction 
here  as  to  enable  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  settle  the  question  in  Wash- 
ington. I  am,  however,  entirely  prepared  to  re-enter  upon  the 
negotiation  whenever  you  may  instruct  me  to  do  so. 

\The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  34,  in  Special  Message  of 
President^  2\st  January^  \Z^l,Pp.  72-73.] 
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3Sst  Congress*  Sst  Session*  S9th  April  SSSa 

House  Ex*  Ddc*  No*  75* 
In  VoL  JO. 

(Mr.  Clajton  to  Sir  H.  L.  Balwer.) 

[No.  I.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  April  19,  1850. 

Sir:  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  in  a  shape  in  which 
I  am  authorized  by  the  President  to  sign  the  same,  the  project  of 
the  convention  which  originated  in  our  mutual  conferences  and  con- 
sultations shortly  after  your  arrival  in  this  country. 

1  presume  from  the  information  you  recently  gave  me  as  to  the 
instructions  you  had  received  from  her  Britannic  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, that  you  are  duly  authorized,  and  will  be  ready  to  concur  in 
the  said  convention;  in  which  case  a  time  can  be  at  once  fixed  for 
our  common  signature. 

I  have  further  to  observe,  that  at  a  period  when,  in  consequence 
of  circumstances  not  now  necessary  to  be  stated,  it  was  supposed  that 
no  such  arrangement  would  be  entered  into  between  our  respective 
countries,  and  that  we  are  now  about  to  conclude,  the  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  their  government  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua  on  the  3d 
day  of  September  last  (a  copy  of  which,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
proposed  ship  canal,  was  transmitted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  226  day  of  November  last),  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  in  regard  to  its  ratification. 

This  treaty  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  senators,  who  as  the 
President's  constitutional  advisers  in  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  form  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  and  as 
no  treaty  can  be  made  without  their  advice  and  consent,  that  which 
you  and  I  have  originated  must  be  submitted  to  them,  in  connexion 
with  the  treaty  above  referred  to. 

Whatever  the  Senate  may  decide  in  reference  to  either  of  these 
treaties,  the  President  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  have  occasion  to 
controvert.  He  does  not  doubt,  should  the  Senate  confirm  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  that  it  will  take  care  that  any  other 
treaty  also  confirmed  by  it  shall  be  in  conformity  therewith ;  and  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  nothing  in  one  of  these  treaties 
could  be  ratified  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  the  stipulation  contained  in  the  other. 

The  friendly  relations  between  the  two  greatest  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  will,  1  trust,  be  strengthened  by  this  new  bond 
of  union  between  them  ;  and  I  anticipate  the  happiest  results  from 
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their  honorable  and  peaceful  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  commerce  and  civilization. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  that  a  new  treaty  likely  to  be 
so  important  in  its  results  should  have  been  the  consequence  of  our 
friendly  intercourse ;  and  I  cannot  terminate  this  negotiation  with- 
out those  mutual  congratulations  which  the  occasion  warrants,  and 
the  sincere  expression  of  that  esteem  and  regard  which  has  been 
created  by  the  assistance  you  have  given  me  in  bringing  our  labors 
to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  the  high  consideration  with  which  I 

have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  respectful  and  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir.  H.  L.  Bulwer, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

\^The  above   letter  appears  as  Docufnent  43,  in  Special  Message  of 
President,  iStA  July,  1850,//.  318-319.] 
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Home  Ez*  Doc*  No.  75. 
In  VoL  SO. 

(Sir  H.  L.  Bolwer  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

[No.  2.]  British  Legation,  April  19,  1850, 

Sir:  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  communication  of 
the  19th  instant,  enclosing  the  project  of  a  convention  between  the 
two  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
originated  in  our  mutual  conferences  and  consultations  shortly 
after  my  arrival  in  this  country,  and  which  you  now  state  to  be 
in  such  shape  as  enables  you  to  sign  the  same  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  President. 

I  need  not  observe,  after  reading  through  the  project  in  question- 
as  now  transmitted  to  me,  that  I  have  to  remark  therein  some  slight 
deviations  from  the  original  text  of  the  project  which  I  submitted  to 
Viscount  Palmerston*s  approval ;  but,  as  it  is  important  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  this  affair  no  further  time  should  be  lost  in 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  as  the  alterations  I  thus  allude  to 
are  either  merely  verbal  or  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit 
of  my  instructions,  and  have  been  adopted  by  us  conjointly  for 
various  reasons  which  have  appeared  expedient  for  the  furtherance 
of  those  objects  which  our  treaty  specifies,  I  am  prepared  to  sign 
the  said  treaty  on  behalf  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  will  do  so  at 
such  time  as  you  may  appoint  for  that  purpose. 
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In  regard  to  the  other  portions  of  your  communication,  I  might 
perhaps  be  justified  in  expressing  some  regret  that  any  treaty  con- 
nected with  the  subject  engaging  our  attention  should  have  occu- 
pied the  consideration  of  the  Senate  before  the  convention  we  are 
about  to  sign  had  been  submitted  to  it.  But  such  is  my  profound 
conviction  of  the  great  judgment  and  ability  which  illustrate  the 
distinguished  body  before  which  these  treaties  will  be  brought,  as 
well  as  my  confidence  in  the  superintending  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  whom  resides  the  power  of  ratification,  that  I  do  not  in  the 
least  fear  but  that  the  convention  which  we  sign  will  receive  every 
due  consideration,  and  that,  if  it  should  be  finally  approved  by  the 
one  and  ratified  by  the  other,  nothing  will  be  approved  of  or  ratified 
in  any  other  treaty  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intentions  manifested 
in  our  engagements. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  entirely  sympathize  with  you  in  the 
belief  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  unite  our  two  great  and 
kindred  nations  will  be  honorably  strengthened  by  a  convention 
which  has  for  its  object  the  construction  and  protection  of  a  great 
work  which  we  intend  should  confer  equal  benefits  on  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Indeed,  the  whole  treaty  which  we  are  now  about  to 
conclude  manifests  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  peace — of  generous 
and  unselfish  zeal  for  the  universal  interests  of  commerce  and  civili- 
zation— that  will,  I  am  persuaded,  do  credit  to  our  respective  coun- 
tries, and  afiford  no  unworthy  example  to  the  world. 

It  is,  I  can  assure  you,  a  subject  of  sincere  gratification  to  me, 
that,  in  negotiating  a  measure  which  so  completely  represents  the 
views  of  her  Majesty's  government,  I  had  the  great  advantage  of 
being  associated  with  you  ;  and,  although  I  claim  but  a  small  share 
in  the  merit  of  bringing  this  important  business  to  a  happy  termina- 
tion, I  shall  always  remember  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  negotia- 
tion in  which  we  have  been  engaged  together,  were  it  only  on 
account  of  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  regard  with  which  you 
honor  me,  and  which  faithfully  represent  the  sentiments  of  sincere 
friendship  and  high  consideration  which  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ofifer  to  you. 

H.  L.  BULWER. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

[  The  above  letter  appears  as  Document  44,  in  Special  Message  of  Presi- 
dent, iSth  July,  1850, //>.  318-319] 
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47IIi  Coi^rai*  1st  Soilocu  I9tii  April  USQ» 

Senate  Ex.  Doc  No.  t94. 

lnV6L6. 

(ClajtoB-Bnlwer  treatj  of  April  19,  1850.) 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  being 
desirous  of  consolidating  the  relations  of  amity  which  so  happily- 
subsist  l>etween  them,  by  setting  forth  and  fixing  in  a  convention 
their  views  and  intentions  with  reference  to  any  means  of  communi- 
cation by  ship-canal  which  may  be  constructed  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans  by  the  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua 
and  cither  or  both  of  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  or  Managua,  to  any 
port  or  place  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  conferred  full  powers  on  John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's 
most  honorable  privy  council,  knight  commander  of  the  most  honor- 
able Order  of  the  Bath,  and  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
aforesaid  purpose;  and  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  proper  form,  have 
agreed  to  the  following  articles: 

Article  L 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  hereby 
declare  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  main- 
tain for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship-canal;  agree- 
ing that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  com- 
mandmg  the  same  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or 
colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America ;  nor  will 
either  make  use  of  any  protection  which  either  affords  or  may  afford, 
or  any  alliance  which  either  has  or  may  have  to  or  with  any  state  or 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  maintaining  any  such  fortifica- 
tions, or  of  occupying,  fortifying  or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of 
assuming  or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same  ;  nor  will  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain  take  advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any 
alliance,  connection,  or  influence  that  either  may  possess  with  any 
state  or  government  through  whose  territory  the  said  canal  may 
pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in 
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regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal  which  shall 
not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
other. 

Article  II. 

Vessels  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  traversing  the  said 
canal  shall,  in  case  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties,  be  ex- 
empted from  blockade,  detention,  or  capture  by  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerents; and  this  provision  shall  extend  to  such  a  distance  from 
the  two  ends  of  the  said  canal  as  may  hereafter  be  found  expedient 
to  establish. 

Article  III. 

In  order  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  said  canal,  the  con- 
tracting parties  engage  that  if  any  such  canal  shall  be  undertaken 
upon  fair  and  equitable  terms  by  any  parties  having  the  authority 
of  the  local  government  or  governments  through  whose  territory 
the  same  may  pass,  then  the  persons  employed  in  making  the  said 
canal,  and  their  property  used,  or  to  be  used,  for  that  object,  shall  be 
protected,  from  the  commencement  of  the  said  canal  to  its  comple- 
tion, by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
from  unjust  detention,  confiscation,  seizure,  or  any  violence  what- 
soever. 

Article  IV. 

The  contracting  parties  will  use  whatever  influence  they  re- 
spectively exercise  with  any  state,  states,  or  governments,  possess- 
ing or  claiming  to  possess  any  jurisdiction  or  right  over  the  territory 
which  the  said  canal  shall  traverse,  or  which  shall  be  near  the  waters 
applicable  thereto,  in  order  to  induce  such  states  or  governments  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  the  said  canal  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  And  furthermore,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
agree  to  use  their  good  offices,  wherever  or  however  it  may  be  most 
expedient,  in  order  to  procure  the  establishment  of  two  free  ports, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  said  canal. 

Article  V. 

The  contracting  parties  further  engage,  that  when  the  saidcanal 
shall  have  been  completed,  they  will  protect  it  from  interruption, 
seizure,  or  unjust  confiscation,  and  that  they  will  guarantee  the 
neutrality  thereof,  so  that  the  said  can^l  may  forever  be  open  and 
free,  and  the  capital  invested  therein  secure.  Nevertheless,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  according 
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their  protection  to  the  construction  of  the  said  canal,  and  guaran- 
teeing its  neutrality  and  security  when  completed,  always  under- 
stand that  this  protection  and  guarantee  are  granted  conditionally, 
and  may  be  withdrawn  by  both  governments,  or  either  government, 
if  both  governments,  or  either  government,  should  deem  that  the 
persons  or  company  undertaking  or  managing  the  same  adopt  or 
establish  such  regulations  concerning  the  traffic  thereupon  as  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  convention,  either  by 
making  unfair  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  commerce  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  over  the  commerce  of  the  other,  or  by  im- 
posing oppressive  exactions  or  unreasonable  tolls  upon  passengers, 
vessels,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  articles.  Neither 
party,  however,  shall  withdraw  the  aforesaid  protection  and  guar- 
antee without  first  giving  six  months'  notice  to  the  other. 

Article  VI. 

The  contracting  parties  in  this  convention  engage  to  invite  every 
state  with  which  both  or  either  have  friendly  intercourse  to  enter 
into  stipulations  with  them  similar  to  those  which  they  have  entered 
into  with  each  other,  to  the  end  that  all  other  states  may  share  in 
the  honor  and  advantage  of  having  contributed  to  a  work  of  such 
general  interest  and  importance  as  the  canal  herein  contemplated. 
And  the  contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that  each  shall  enter 
into  treaty  stipulations  with  such  of  the  Central  American  States  as 
they  may  deem  advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  more  eflFectually  carry- 
ing out  the  great  design  of  this  convention,  namely,  that  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  said  canal  as  a  ship  communication 
between  the  two  oceans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  on  equal  terms 
to  all,  and  of  protecting  the  same ;  and  they  also  agree,  that  the 
good  offices  of  either  shall  be  employed,  when  requested  by  the 
other  in  aiding  and  assisting  the  negotiation  of  such  treaty  stipula- 
tions ;  and  should  any  differences  arise  as  to  right  or  property  over 
the  territory  through  which  the  said  canal  shall  pass  between  the 
states  or  governments  of  Central  America,  and  such  differences 
should  in  any  way  impede  or  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  said 
canal,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will 
use  their  good  offices  to  settle  such  differences  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  said  canal,  and  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  alliance  which  exist  between  the  con- 
tracting parties. 
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Article  VII. 

It  being  desirable  that  no  time  should  be  necessarily  lost  in 
commencing  and  constructing  the  said  canal,  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  determine  to  gfive  their 
support  and  encouragement  to  such  persons  or  company  as 
may  first  offer  to  commence  the  same,  with  the  necessary  capital, 
the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  and  on  such  principles 
as  accord  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  convention ;  and  if 
any  persons  or  company  should  already  have,  with  any  state  through 
which  the  proposed  ship  canal  may  pass,  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  canal  as  that  specified  in  this  convention,  to  the 
stipulations  of  which  contract  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  in 
this  convention  have  any  just  cause  to  object,  and  the  said  persons 
or  company  shall  moreover  have  made  preparations,  and  expended 
time,  money,  and  trouble,  on  the  faith  of  such  contract,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  such  persons  or  company  shall  have  a  priority  of  claim 
over  every  other  person,  persons,  or  company  to  the  protection  of 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  be 
allowed  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  convention  for  concluding  their  arrangements,  and  presenting 
evidence  of  sufficient  capital  subscribed  to  accomplish  the  contem- 
plated undertaking;  it  being  understood  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  aforesaid  period,  such  persons  or  company  be  not  able  to  com- 
mence and  carry  out  the  proposed  enterprise,  then  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  shall  be  free  to  aflford 
their  protection  to  any  other  persons  or  company  that  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  commence  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  canal 
in  question. 

Article  VIII. 

The  Governments  ol  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing not  only  desired,  in  entering  into  this  convention,  to  accom- 
plish a  particular  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle, 
they  hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipulations 
to  any  other  practicable  communications,  whether  by  canal  or  rail- 
way, across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America, 
and  especially  to  the  inter-oceanic  communications,  should  the 
same  prove  to  be  practicable,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which 
are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec 
or  Panama.  In  granting,  however,  their  joint  protection  to  any 
such   canals  or  railways  as  are    by   this    article    specified,   it  is 
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always  understood  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  the 
parties  constructing  or  owning  the  same  shall  impose  no  other 
charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than  the  aforesaid  gov- 
ernments shall  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable  ;  and  that  the  same 
canals  or  railways,  being  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall  also  be  opened 
on  like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  other  State  which 
is  willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection  as  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  engage  to  afford. 

Article  IX. 

The  ratifications  of  this  convention  shall  be  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ington  within  six  months  from  this  day,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  convention,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals.  Done  at 
Washington,  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON.  [l.  s.j 

HENRY  LYTTON  BULWER.    [l.  s.] 

[  The  above  treaty  appears  : 
L  As  Document  45,  in  Special  Message  of  President^  \%th  July^  1850, 

//.  320-323. 
//.  As  Document  7,  in  Special  Message  of  President^  Zth  March ^  1 880, 
PP'  99-101. 
IIL  As  Document  24,  in  Special  Message  of  President,  igth  July,  1882, 
//.  82-85.] 
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Senate  Ex.  Doc*  No.  27. 

InVoLa. 

(Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clajton.) 

[No.  44.]  United  States  Legation, 

London,  April  19,  1850. 

Sir:  Not  long  after  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  became  satis- 
fied that  there  was  a  very  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  relative  to  the  protectorate  claimed 
by  the  former  over  the  Mosquito  Indians ;  and,  thinking  it  most 
probable  that  I  should  be  called  upon  oflBcially  to  defend  this  differ- 
ence  upon  our  part,  I  early  commenced,  and  have  steadily  pursued, 
the  investigation  of  that  question,  using  the  great  means  which  my 
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locality  has  placed  in  my  power.  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  kept 
you  informed  of  my  labors,  but  have  never  deemed  it  necessary  to 
acquaint  you  with  their  results,  as  I  have  supposed,  from  the  tenor 
of  your  public  as  well  as  private  notes,  that  the  discussion  of  this 
question  would  take  place  here,  if  at  all.  I  now  learn,  from  your 
private  note  of  the  31st  ultimo,  that  these  negotiations  are  entirely 
transferred  to  Washington,  and  that  I  am  to  cease  altogether  press- 
ing them  here.  In  this  event,  I  have  thought  you  would  most  prob- 
ably wish  to  be  possessed  of  the  materials  I  had  provided  for  myself. 
If,  in  submitting  them,  1  travel  over  ground  familiar  to  you,  or  omit 
much  your  sagacity  had  detected,  you  will  pardon  me,  in  view  of 
the  haste  with  which  this  is  finally  reduced  to  form,  and  in  view 
also  of  the  earnest  desire  which  actuates  me  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  advance  the  public  interests. 

You  are  aware  that  the  British  argument  for  the  independence 
of  Mosquito  rests  on  the  following  grounds:  first,  a  denial  that 
Spain  ever  acquired  a  title  in  the  territory  in  question ;  second,  the 
assertion  that  whatever  show  of  title  she  had  was  abandoned  by  the 
treaty  of  1670,  in  view  of  a  long-previous  and  then-existing  "  pos- 
session "  of  that  country  by  England,  which  possession,  it  is  said, 
was  subsequently  maintained  and  further  fortified  by  the  submission 
of  several  Mosquito  kings  in  succession,  and  was  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  concluding  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786;  and,  third,  the 
claim  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  former  legal  condition  of 
these  Indians,  or  whatever  might  have  been  the  just  construction  of 
the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  yet,  when  the  States  ol  Central  America 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Spain  and  worked  out  their  independ- 
ence, those  treaties  became,  by  that  very  act,  nullities  as  to  those 
States,  at  least  until  their  political  recognition  by  Spain,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  asserts  has  never  been  diplomatically  done,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  such  recognition,  those  States  are  incap- 
able ot  inheriting  any  Spanish  rights  in  Mosquito,  whether  acquired 
by  discovery,  conquest,  occupation,  treaty,  or  in  any  other  way,  but 
must  show,  to  avail  a  title  acquired  by  themselves,  independently 
of  the  mother  country. 

I  can  obtain  more  directness  in  this  note  by  making  a  denial  of 
these  propositions  its  basis. 

Before  entering  upon  their  discussion,  however,  I  desire  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  geographical  limits  of  Mosquito,  which  are  by  no 
means  accurately  defined  even  in  the  claim  made  by  her  Majesty's 
government. 
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There  is,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America,  between  Cape 
Honduras  on  the  north  and  the  San  Juan  river  on  the  south,  (possibly 
extending  as  far  even  as  Boca  del  Toro,)  a  tract  of  low,  swampy, 
unhealthy  land,  of  a  various  width,  and  rising  in  its  western  border 
into  highlands  and  mountains.  The  lower  part  of  this  country  has 
never  been  much  occupied  by  Europeans,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
salubrity. The  mountainous  parts  are  said  to  contain  but  little 
valuable  mineral  stores.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  Colum- 
bus, and  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  tribes  of  Indians,  speaking  different 
languages,  and  often  at  war  with  each  other ;  and  among  others, 
there  was  a  tribe  known  as  the  Mosquitos,  (so  called  by  the  early 
voyagers  from  the  abundance  of  Moscas  found  on  the  coast,)  living 
between  Cape  Honduras  and  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  They  grad- 
ually overcame  and  almost  exterminated  the  more  southern  tribes, 
aided  perhaps  by  the  Buccaniers,  and  by  degrees  the  name  of  Mos- 
quito came  to  be  applied  to  all  living  north  of  the  Bluefields ;  and 
I  think,  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  last  century  relating  to  this 
subject,  the  Mosquito  country  was  never  understood  to  extend  far, 
if  at  all,  below  that  river.  It  is  now  defined  by  Lord  Palmerston 
as  reaching  to  the  San  Juan  river,  embracing  the  northern  bank,  so  as 
to  take  in  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  (Anglicized  into  Greytown,)  and, 
command  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  imma- 
terial where  the  royal  geographers  are  directed  to  draw  the  line,  as 
I  am  satisfied  the  whole  claim  is  without  just  foundation.  All  the 
good  maps  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English,  carry  Honduras  from  coast  to 
coast,  Nicaragua  the  same,  and  fix  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Mosquito  shore  at  or  near  where  I  have  indicated. 

The  character  of  the  Indians  at  present  occupying  this  country 
deserves  notice,  since  Great  Britain  seeks  to  invest  them  with  the 
attributes  of  an  independent  nation. 

In  the  year  1836,  one  James  Woods,  a  native  of  Ipswich,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  allured  by  the  promises  of  an  emigration  com- 
pany, set  sail  for  Vera  Paz.  On  his  return,  in  1840,  he  published  a 
sketch  of  his  adventures  in  Central  America,  to  serve  as  a  warning 
against  similar  companies.  Among  other  places,  he  resided  awhile 
at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  in  charge  of  a  store  of  provisions,  rum,  &c., 
&c.     He  says : 

"  The  rum  was  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  store,  for  the  In- 
dians will  kill  a  man  for  the  sake  o? a  glass  of  rum;  and  there 
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were  only  five  Europeans  on  the  cape.  I  had  a  demijohn  of 
brandy  for  the  Indian  king,  but  he  was  gone  up  the  river. 
He  and  his  brother  were  taken  from  the  >iosquito  shore  when 
young,  and  carried  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  they  were 
taus^ht  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  After  staving 
there  for  several  years,  thev  were  brought  back  to  the  ilos- 
quito  shore.  One  was  made  king — the  other  a  general :  and. 
although  brought  up  in  a  civilized  state,  yet  they  returned  to 
the  wild  and  savage  state  in  which  their  people  live— getting 
drunk,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  the  most  disgusting 
habits.  No  sooner  had  the  king  heard  I  had  a  demijohn  of 
brandy  for  him  than  he  set  out  to  return  home.  He  went  to 
the  house  of  a  Frenchman  named  Bouchet.  who  came  down  to 
the  store  and  told  me  his  Majesty  wished  to  see  me.  I  went  up 
to  the  house,  where  the  king  was  lying  on  a  bed,  rather  unwell. 
1  made  my  compliments  to  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  did.  He 
told  me  he  was  very  poorly,  and  that  he  wanted  me  to  draw  him 
a  gallon  of  brandy.  Accordingly.  I  went  down  to  the  store  and 
drew  him  a  gallon,  which  I  carried  to  him.  He  asked  me  to 
drink,  and  stay  and  dine  with  him,  which  I  did.  He  told  roe 
that  he  loved  me,  I  replied,  you  love  the  brandy  better :  but  I 
turned  it  off  with  a  laugh,  or  he  would  have  been  offended 
with  me.  He  staid  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  left  for 
Bluetields.  These  Indians  far  exceed  all  the  Indians  I  have 
ever  met  with  in  lying,  thieving,  and  everything  that  is  disgust- 
ing. Thev  are  given  up  to  idolatrv,  and  lead  an  indolent 
life." 

After  giving  details  of  their  ignorance  and  barbarism,  he  adds  : 
"  They  are  also  great  drunkards,  and  are  never  easy  but  when  they 
arc  drunk.**  And  of  the  English  settlers  on  the  shores  he  says: 
'*  Thev  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  natives,  and  live  in  almost  as  dis- 
gusting  a  manner."  This  strong  picture,  painted  by  an  Englishman, 
is  borne  out  by  the  personal  relations  of  many  other  travellers. 

The  historical  portion  of  this  paper  will  relate,  not  to  Mosquito 
alone,  but  to  Central  America  from  Tehuantepec  to  Panama.  The 
naval  and  military  operations  of  the  Spaniards  were  so  extensive, 
their  conquests  were  so  complete,  and  their  settlements  were  so 
rapid  and  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  conquest 
and  colonization  of  that  part  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  called  the 
Mosquito  coast  Irom  the  subjugation  and  settlement  of  that  portion 
of  them  to  the  west  of  the  indefinite  line  swaying  across  their  in- 
terior  at  the  will  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

With  these  preliminary  statements,  I  now  arrive  at  an  examina- 
tion of  the  positions  taken  by  her  Majesty's  government. 
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The  first  is  a  denial  that  Spain  ever  acquired  any  right  in  Mos- 
quito. 

The  complete  discussion  of  this  proposition  necessarily  requires 
a  two-fold  argument—the  one  purely  legal,  the  other  purely  histori- 
cal ;  the  one  a  general  inquiry  into  the  means  of  acquiring  exclusive 
sovereignty  or  domain  in  such  a  country  as  Central  America, asset- 
tied  by  the  practice  of  nations  and  the  opinions  of  jurists  and  states- 
men, the  other  a  particular  examination  into  the  question  whether 
Spain  or  her  representatives  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  acquire 
such.  As  it  would  be  worse  than  useless,  with  you,  to  enter  at 
length  upon  the  first,  I  will  content  myself  with  a  statement  of  such 
general  principles  as  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what  I 
have  to  say  as  to  Ihe  second. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  rich  and  fertile,  peopled  by 
tribes  of  hunters,  gave  to  the  more  civilized  Europeans  (in  their  own 
judgment)  the  right  to  take  possession  of  it,  to  people  it,  and  to  open 
its  resources.  Public  and  private  enterprise  carried  to  its  shores  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  adventurers  from  many  nations,  who  made 
almost  contemporaneous  discoveries ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
define  the  nature  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  discoverer,  both  as 
between  himself  and  the  nation  and  himself  and  other  discoverers. 
As  emigration  or  military  expeditions  receded  from  the  coast  into 
the  country,  and  the  extent  of  coast  rights  came  under  discussion, 
these  conflictmg  claims  became  more  complicated  ;  but,  fortunately, 
the  complete  exploration  and  settlement  of  Central  America  at  a 
very  early  day  entirely  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  entering  upon 
this  difficult  ground. 

The  Christian  world  have  agreed  in  recognising  the  Indians  as 
occupants,  only,  of  the  land,  with  a  right  to  possession,  without 
domain.  Absolute  sovereignty  was  in  each  case  acquired  by  dis- 
covery to  the  government  by  whose  subjects  or  under  whose  au- 
thority the  discovery  was  made,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of 
occupation,  which  the  discovering  power  possessed  the  exclusive 
right  of  acquiring,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  it  might 
think  best — provided  the  discovery  was  consummated  by  a  subse- 
quent possession,  not  of  the  whole,  but  of  some  point  in  the  country 
claimed.  As  a  necessary  result,  the  occupying  Indians  became  the 
quasi  subjects  of  the  discoverers,  who  alone  had  the  right  of  regu- 
lating their  relations  with  them,  and  might  justly  consider  **an  at- 
tempt to  form  a  political  connexion  with  them  as  an  invasion  of  ter- 
ritory and  an  act  of  hostility."     The  possession  requisite  was  not 


That  of  an  active  settlement :  nerthcr  was  ir  ever  beid  iKCCsarsr  that 
the  aborigines  ihoiiiri  be  conquered. 

I  mi^t  fortify  these  ^ews  by  3  lonj^  display  'M  authorirv  :  I 
could  cite  V^artd,  Kent,  Groiius^  and  otho^  ie^il  writers  :  E  could 
call  to  my  aid  Chief  Justice  MxirshaiL  Mrhose  luminous  opinions  have 
never  been  surpa-ssed  :  [  cnuid  quote  from  the  officiai  ar^umaits 
and  correspondence  of  En^ish,  French,  Spanish,  and  American 
iiratesmen  and  diplomath^s.  I  could  point  to  the  universal  polity 
of  the  Christian  world:  I  could  show  with  confidence  what  has 
been  the  cnnduct  of  Portugal  in  Brazii.  and  of  France  in  the 
Canadas  and  Louisiana:  I  could  examine  the  history  of  Spanish 
discovery  and  conquer  from  Oregon  to  Pategonia  from  1492 
to  1820 — exhibiting  the  admitted  acquiation  of  vast  empires  by 
the  former  process,  and  their  tranter,  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Floridas,)  without  a  reduction  to  posesHon  by  the  latter. 
Above  all,  I  could  rdy  on  the  precedents  furnished  by  the  English 
cffiirtsat  colonization  :  on  the  claim  to  extend  the  thirteen  Adandc 
colonics  to  the  Misassippi ;  on  the  conflict  with  France  on  the  Ohio, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  on  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  States  in  ij^z  :  and,  still  later,  on  the  difficulties  with  the 
French  in  Australasia,  since  the  peace  of  1815.  But  it  would  be 
needless  to  quote  these  authorities  at  length,  ance  they  are,  doubt- 
less, more  familiar  to  you  than  to  me.  I  am  left,  therefore,  in  this 
connexion,  only  to  show  that  Spain  discavered  Central  America,,  and 
occupied  it.  I  believe  that  she  did  much  more:  that  she  discovered 
circumvallated,  explored,  conquered,  settled,  retained  possession  of, 
and  governed  it,  with  only  such  interference  as  the  rudeness  of  the 
times  permitted  or  could  not  prevent. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  early  history  of  Central  America 
are  Oviedo,  Peter  Martyr,  Gomara,  Encisco,  Cortez,  Las  Casas, 
Herrera,  Torquimada,  Remesal,  CogoUudo,  Wytfleit,  De  Laet, 
Ogilby,  Viilaguticrrc,  Sauson,  Moll,  Jefferys,  Navaretto,  Juarros, 
Linschot,  Botterro,  Hakluyt,  Purchas,  Alcedo,  Ac,  &c.  I  have 
caused  all  these  to  be  carefully  examined,  and  compared  with  many 
other  writers,  Spanish,  English,  Dutch,  and  French.  The  following 
facts  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  above  sources : 

Columbus,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  first  made  land  on  the  North 
American  continent  at  Cape  Honduras,  near  the  present  town 
of  Truxillo,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1502;  and  thence,  proceed- 
ing easterly,  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  mouth  of  Black 
river,    and,    in     accordance   with    his    instructions,     landed    and 
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took  formal  possession  of  the  country,  in  the  presence  of 
the  unresisting  natives,  in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  In 
the  early  Spanish  maps  this  river  is  called  the  Rio  del  Pos- 
session, a  name  given  it  by  Columbus  himself,  in  commemoration  of 
this  event.  He  next  touched  and  took  possession  at  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios,  where  he  remained  a  short  time,  holding  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  whom  he  described  more  favorably  than  he  did 
their  country.  Thence  he  coasted  leisurely  southward  toward 
Veragua,  communicating  often  with  the  inhabitants,  and  touching 
particularly  at  the  Bluefields  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan. 

The  result  of  this  voyage  being  known  in  Spain,  expeditions 
were  fitted  out,  at  different  times,  under  various  commanders, 
which  reconnoitered  thoroughly  the  entire  coast  from  Darien  to  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  penetrating  even  to  the  extremity  of  Golf 
Dolce,  and  thence  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  Much  intercourse 
was  held  with  the  natives,  and  every  river  and  bay  was  penetrated 
to  find  the  supposed  strait  to  the  land  beyond  the  Ganges 
— for  this  country  was  then  believed  to  be  an  island,  or  part 
of  India;  and  the  Spaniards  were  not  fully  disabused  of  the  idea 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa  in  1512.  After  this 
event,  expeditions  sailed  from  year  to  year  along  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  with  the  double  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  supposed  passage  connecting  the  two  oceans, 
and  of  exploring,  conquering,  and  settling  the  country.  And 
so  rapidly  were  the  latter  objects  accomplished,  that,  by  the  year 
1530,  not  only  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Panama  to  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  had  been  reconnoitred,  but  the  interior,  from  Tehuante- 
pec  to  Veragua,  had  been  crossed  and  recrossed,  many  tribes 
of  Indians  had  been  subjected,  and  towns  had  been  built,  under  the 
commands  of  the  two  D*Avilas,  Olid,  Francis  de  las  Casas,  Cortez, 
Alverado,  Gringalsa,  Cordova,  Roxas,  Montejo,  &c.,  &c.  From  the 
nature  of  the  country,  as  I  have  already  described  it,  the  principal 
settlements  were  made  near  the  Pacific  coast  ;  but  the  Spaniards  did 
not  neglect  to  consummate  their  title  on  the  eastern  shore.  Truxillo, 
Omoa,  and  other  towns  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras  were  founded  in 
1524.  Roxas  attempted  a  settlement  at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  in 
1530,  which  he  found  impracticable  from  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Merida  was  founded  in  1542;  Valladolid,  in  1526,  and  rebuilt  in 
1543;  Campeche,  in  1540.  And  in  the  interior  many  towns  were 
built— as  01aucho,Comayagua,  Segovia,  &c.  Before  1530  the  greater 
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prt^portion  of  the  very  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  were  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  authorities,  either  by  the  military  or  the  ecclesiastical 
power;  for,  after  the  coming  of  Las  Casas,  the  missionaries  did 
nearly  as  much  as  the  soldiers  in  controlling  the  aborigines.  Nica- 
ragua and  Honduras  are  reported  to  have  been  most  densely  popu- 
lated at  the  time  of  the  discovery;  but  scarcely  half  a  century  had 
elapsed  before  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  natives  had  faded  away 
before  their  bloody  conquerors.  As  early  as  1524,  Cortez  wrote  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  that  only  two  of  the  many  tribes  of 
Honduras  remained  unconquered.  Shortly  after,  these  yielded 
to  the  power  of  Alverado.  Some  fled  to  the  mountains  and 
the  country  now  known  as  as  Mosquito,  where  they  re- 
mained unmolsted,  protected  by  their  own  weakness  and  by 
the  want  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  soil  on  which  they  had 
taken  refuge.  They  were  shielded,  too,  by  a  still  stronger 
arm.  Spain,  ever  jealous  of  the  interference  of  other  Euro- 
pean powers  m  her  traffic,  left  this  region  unsettled,  to  be  a  bar- 
rier between  the  Atlantic  and  the  golden  regions  of  the  west. 
But,  though  she  neglected  to  cultivate,  she  never  neglected  to  pro- 
tect and  defend.  Guardas  casta  were  early  established  to  protect 
the  coast,  and  watch  over  the  argosies  as  they  set  sail  for  the  old 
world. 

The  natives  of  the  Mosquito  were  thenceforward  constantly 
under  the  influence  both  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders 
of  missionaries.  From  1575  to  a  very  late  period,  Spanish  mission- 
aries have  almost  always  resided,  by  order  of  government,  among 
the  numerous  tribes  of  Mosquito.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty 
at  a  time  were  there,  exerting  a  great  influence  in  softening  the  bar- 
barity of  those  savage  tribes.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  were 
subjected  to  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  and  suffered  death  itself; 
yet,  in  almost  every  instance,  these  were  caused  by  the  hostilities 
and  treacheries  of  those  warlike  tribes  among  themselves,  and  not, 
as  the  English  writers  assert,  by  their  hatred  of  the  Spanish  yoke. 
The  missionary  was  destroyed,  not  by  the  tribe  with  which  he  lived, 
but  by  its  enemies.  Fortunately,  the  histories  of  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  orders  give  ample  details  of  these  extraordinary 
missions. 

I  think  I  have  now  established  all  I  promised  with  ref- 
erence to  the  discovery,  conquest  and  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try by  Spain.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  the 
exaggerated     accounts     of     her    wealth    and    the    value    of    her 
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commerce  soon  attracted  hostile  parties  to  these  shores,  who, 
in  process  of  time,  increased  in  power,  and  became  the  founda- 
tion for  chiims  adverse  to  her  territorial  rights  on  the  Mosquito 
coast.  This  brings  me  to  a  notice  of  the  Bucaniers,  or  pirates  of  the 
West  Indies. 

The  early  bucaniers  were  composed  of  English,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese  adventurers.  The  private  enterprises  of  Drake  and 
his  contemporaries  are  well  known.  Like  all  other  bucanier  adven- 
tures for  half  a  century  later,  they  were  directed  against  the  Span- 
iards only  because  Spain  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  commercial 
nation,  and  therefore  the  best  object  of  plunder.  During  time 
of  war,  (and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spain  was  almost  con- 
stantly at  war  with  some  European  power,)  these  pirates  managed 
to  get  from  unscrupulous  governments  letters  of  reprisal,  and  some- 
times sailed  under  English,  sometimes  under  French,  sometimes 
under  Dutch,  and  sometimes  under  Portuguese  commissions,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Spain  treated  them  all  alike  as  pirates.  England, 
in  those  days,  so  far  from  availing  herself  of  their  acts,  disclaimed 
them.  The  Spanish  ambassador  at  London  repeatedly  remonstrated 
against  their  depredations,  and  was  always  met  with  a  disavowal. 
By  the  time  of  Cromwell  they  had  become  very  numerous.  Spain 
increased  her  guarda  cosia,  and  sought  to  protect  herself  by  destroy- 
ing them  ;  but  this  only  served  to  unite  all  shades  and  nations  to- 
gether under  a  kind  of  piratical  republic  of  the  sea.  Meanwhile, 
England,  France,  and  Holland  had  each  gained  a  footing  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  pirates  had  grown  so  numerous  that  no  power  was 
exempted  from  their  depredations.  England  felt  their  influence,  and 
was  about  negotiating  with  Spain  for  their  overthrow,  when 
the  difficulties  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament  interfered  to 
prevent.  When  the  negotiations  were  renewed  with  Cromwell,  he 
put  off  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  till  he  could  secure  some  conquest 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  despatched  secretly  an  expedition  against 
Cuba,  which,  failing  in  its  object,  won  Jamaica  in  1655  to  English 
dominion.  Then  England  offered  to  negotiate  and  define  the 
respective  rights  of  England  and  Spain  ;  but  the  latter  refused.  Im- 
mediately after  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  the  governors  of  that  island 
turned  their  attention  to  the  pirates,  and,  finding  their  reduction  too 
difficult  a  work,  sought  to  take  advantage  by  regulation  of  what  they 
could  not  destroy  by  force.  The  stringent  measures  they  took  in- 
duced many  to  abandon  their  dangerous  avocation  and  retire  to  the 
Indians  of  Yucatan,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  with  whom  they  had 
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been  in  intercourse  (or  many  years ;  and  hence  the  great  increase  ot 
the  English  trade  in  logwood,  and  subsequently  in  mahogany.  The 
Mosquito  Indians  about  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  had  been  repeatedly 
stimulated  by  the  Dutch,  French  and  English  adventurers,  during 
the  several  wars  against  Spain,  to  join  in  the  expeditions  against  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and,  indeed,  were  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
all  that  each  claims  the  priority  of  intimacy  with  them.  The  earliest 
known  attempt  of  the  English  to  tamper  with  them  was  under  Sir 
Thomas  Modyford,  governor  of  Jamaica,  about  1677.  His  proceed- 
ings were  not  approved,  and  in  1670  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
England.  The  illicit  trade  in  logwood  and  other  things  from  Cam- 
peche  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito  country  had  be- 
come so  offensive  to  Spain  —  who  feared  that  it  might  cover  a  perma- 
nent occupation — that  she  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  treaty  of 
1670,  which  yields  to  England  the  islands  she  had  conquered  in  the 
West  Indies,  defines  for  the  first  time  the  respective  rights  of  the 
parties,  and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  treaties.  This 
brings  me  to  the  second  position  of  the  British  government. 

By  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  •*  it  is  agreed  that 
the  most  serene  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
shall  have,  hold,  keep,  and  enjoy  forever,  with  plenary  right  of  sov- 
ereignty, dominion,  possession,  and  propriety,  all  those  lands,  regions, 
islands,  colonies,  and  places,  whatsoever,  being  or  situated  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  any  part  of  America,  which  the  said  King  of  Great 
Britain  or  his  subjects  do  at  present  hold  and  possess,'^'  It  is  plainly  of 
great  importance  to  the  present  inquiry  to  determine  what  lands, 
regions,  island,  colonies,  or  places,  King  Charles  or  his  subjects  held 
or  possessed  in  America  on  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  article  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  to 
determine  a  previous  conflict  of  claims  to  sovereignty  by  the  fact 
of  existing  possession,  and  that,  where  the  claims  of  the  parties 
had  not  come  in  conflict,  it  had  no  validity.  Leaving  out  of  view 
all  the  American  continent  to  the  north  or  south  of  Central 
America  and  the  Indies,  it  is  well  known  that  the  title  to  Jamaica 
was  in  dispute,  and  that  this  article  was  expressly  inserted  to  settle 
it  by  confirming  England's  occupation.  Had  it  any  reference  be- 
yond that  to  Mosquito?  After  the  preceding  review,  I  think  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  it  had  not :  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  am 
unable  to  find  that  the  sovereignty  had  ever  been  in  dispute,  and 
because,  in  the  second  place,  the  only  possession  approaching  a 
hostility  to  Spanish  right  was  that  of  the  Bucaniers — composed  of 
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all  nations — which  was  not  continuous ;  which  was  piratical,  and 
therefore  clearly  illegal;  which  was  disavowed  by  England,  and 
therefore  cannot  inure  to  her ;  and  which  was  made  in  admission  of 
Spain's  title,  since  it  was  a  war  upon  Spain. 

And  further:  Great  Britain  does  not  now  claim  ever  to  have 
"  held  *'  or  "  possessed  "  Mosquito.  To  adopt  a  little  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  severit3'  of  criticism  on  the  language  of  treaties,  I  say,  that 
the  terms  "  hold  "  and  ** possess"  have  definite  meanings  in  inter- 
national law ;  that  they  imply  title,  either  temporary — as  in  the  case 
of  violent  occupation  in  time  of  war— or  permanent,  to  which  occu- 
pation is  not  a  necessary  incident.  The  claim  under  which  Great 
Britain  shelters  the  illegal  occupation  of  Mosquito  by  the  English  is 
not  set  up  in  itself,  but  in  a  monarch  of  its  creation,  who  is  alleged 
to  reign  under  its  protection. 

The  political  relation  of  protector  and  protected  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  grows  out  of  contract.  It  implies  sovereignty  in  each  party  ;  for, 
when  the  sovereignty  of  the  lesser  merges  in  that  of  the  greater,  the 
peculiar  relation  ceases.  Any  occupation,  therefore,  by  the  English, 
at  any  time,  must  have  been  (by  their  own  showing)  as  under  Mos- 
quito. Any  possession  must  have  been  the  possession  of  Mosquito. 
And  when  that  possession  is  demonstrated  to  be,  not  adverse  to  but 
under  Spain,  their  title,  being  that  of  a  privy  in  estate,  must  take  the 
same  course. 

Any  light  in  which  we  view  this  claim  presents  a  tissue  of  incon- 
sistencies. To  defeat  the  Spanish  title,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Indians 
are  an  independent  nation,  whom  Spain  could  never  conquer;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  let  in  Great  Britain  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  de- 
feat, it  is  said  that  her  protection  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  Spaniard.  Either  they  are  an  independent 
nation  of  themselves,  capable  ol  existing  without  this  protection, 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  it,  or  the  aid  has  been  rendered  in  bad 
faith,  to  maintain  a  tribe  of  savages  in  revolt  against  their  sovereign. 

The  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  shows 
that  the  right  of  Spain  to  the  whole  of  Central  America  was  not 
questioned.  Sir  William  Godolphin,  the  ambassador  to  Spain  who 
negotiated  and  signed  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  io-20th  May,  1672,  wrote  to  Lord  Arlington  from  Madrid  as 
follows  : 

**  Your  lordship  hath  required  my  opinion  touching  the  cut- 
ting of  logwood  in  the  West  Indies  by  some  English  on  pre- 
tence that  the  parts  where  they  take  the  same  are  not  in- 
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habited  or  possessed  by  the  Spaniards.  *  *  *  In  answer, 
*  *  *  the  said  wood  is  brought  from  Jucatan,  a  large  prov- 
ince of  New  Spain  extending  into  the  North  sea  like  to  a 
peninsula,  about  a  hundred  leagues  in  length,  suflBcienily  peo- 
pled in  respect  of  other  places  of  those  Indies,  having  several 
good  towns,  as  Merida,  Valladolid,  San  Francisco  de  Cam- 
peche,  &c.,  the  government  thereof  being  likewise  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  considerable  there — next  to  the  two  vice-roy- 
alties of  Peru  and  Mexico."  »  ♦  »  «  (Jow,  this  wood, 
growing  on  the  northern  coast  of  Jucatan,  *  *  *  is 
commonly  called  here  Campeche  wood."  ♦  »  »  « This 
premised,  we  may  reasonablv  conclude  the  crown  of  Spain 
to  have  as  well  too  much  right  as  advantage  in  these  woods 
not  to  assert  the  propriety  of  them:  for,  though,  f)erhaps, 
they  are  not  all  inhabited  (which  is  not  to  be  admired)  or 
distinguished  into  particular  tenements,  but  remain  in  com- 
mon, yet  they  are  in  general  possessed  by  these  people, 
who  may  as  justly  pretend  to  make  use  of  our  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  other  commons,  for  not  being  inhabited  or  owned 
by  individual  proprietors,  as  we  can  to  enjoy  any  benefit  of 
those  woods." 

"  And  this  is  the  sense  of  all  the  Spaniards,  who  esteem 
themselves  in  full  possession  of  every  part  of  that  province, 
notwithstanding  that  it  containeth  much  territory  unpeopled, 
since  (as  I  have  said)  to  inhabit  and  possess  are  distinct ; 
neither  is  the  former  essential  to  the  latter." 

"  Lastly,  what  will  render  the  pretension  to  a  freedom  of 

cutting  this  wood  more  odious  to   the  Spaniards  is,  that  in 

consequence  thereof,  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  may  infer  a 

liberty  to  inhabit  there,  opening  a  door  to  any  further  attempt 

we  may  design  against  their  continent." 

«  «  *  *  *  *  * 

**  Thus  much  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  and  the  point  of 
strict  justice." 

"  But  now,  after  all  this,  I  will  adventure  to  give  my  opin- 
ion, that  if  the  English,  in  cutting  wood  at  Campeche,  would 
restrain  themselves  to  that  alone,  observing  to  do  it  in  parts 
nearest  to  the  sea,  more  remote  from  their  towns,  »  »  « 
and  without  making  inroads  or  other  depredations  on  the 
country,  it  may  be  advisable  for  his  Majesty,  though  not  to 
authorize,  yet  to  connive ;  »  *  ♦  sure,  for  when  they  "the 
Spaniards]  see  the  American  treaty  in  other  points  complied 
with,  and  no  other  spoil  committed  than  the  bare  cutting  of 
that  wood,  *  •  ♦  they  may  be  induced  to  connive  like- 
wise." 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  up  to  this  time,  all  geographers 
conceded,  or  rather  never  doubted,  the  right  of  Spain  to  the  whole 
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of  this  part  of  the  continent;  that  that  right  had  been  intruded  on 
only  by  the  Bucaniers ;  and  that  these  intrusions  had  been  confined 
to  Yucatan  and  its  neighborhood,  and  had  not  yet  extended  as  far 
south  as  Mosquito,  which  was  a  part  of  New  Spain,  of  which  "  the 
Spaniards  then  esteemed  themselves  in  full  possession  of  every 
part," — the  completeness  of  the  testimony  will  be  understood,  and 
its  almost  prophetic  nature  appreciated.  And  I  am  prepared  to 
show,  in  addition,  that  the  connivance  of  the  governors  of  Jamaica 
in  such  cutting  and  encroachment  was  encouraged  and  approved  in 
London. 

I  shall  now  assume  it  to  be  clearly  proved  that,  in  1670,  while 
the  English  had  no  right,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  Mosquito, 
Spain  held  undoubted  sovereignty  over  it ;  and  shall  travel  forward 
to  the  year  1739,  when  hostilities  commenced  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  during  which  a  permanent  occupation  of  this  country  by 
the  former  power  was  for  the  first  time  attempted.  Most  of  the 
acts  of  occupation  or  protection,  (for  they  sometimes  take  the  one 
form  and  sometimes  the  other,)  on  the  part  of  England,  took  place 
between  this  date  and  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  and  were  either 
done  during  a  time  of  hostilities  or  were  themselves  causes  of  a  sub- 
sequent war.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  being  aggressive,  they 
cannot  now  be  used  by  Great  Britain  to  set  up  the  alleged  title  in 
the  Indians. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1739,  ^^^  was  declared  against  Spain, 
ostensibly  because  she  had  neglected  to  pay  the  paltry  balance  of 
;f95,ooo,  according  to  treaty  ;  but  the  real  object  of  the  British  colo- 
nists appears  to  have  been  to  gain  a  stronger  footing  in  the  West 
Indies  before  concluding  a  peace.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1740,  Sir 
William  Pultney,  of  the  admiralty,  wrote  to  Admiral  Vernon,  then 
in  the  West  Indies,  a  long  letter  detailing  the  plans  of  the  govern- 
ment.    He  says : 

"  To  ravage  the  coast  of  Spain  (supposing  we  could  do  it) 
seems  to  be  with  a  desire  only  of  forcing  the  Spaniards  into  a 
peace  before  we  have  secured  such  advantages  as  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  in  another  place.  Every  man  of  sense 
agrees  that  the  only  place  to  push  them  in  is  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  there  we  can  be  too  hard  for  them,  and  may  defy  the 
whole  world  besides."  ♦  ♦  »  «« We,  [England,]  one  and 
all,  cry  out  there  is  no  dependence  on  the  faith  of  treaties; 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  the  Spaniards  from  insulting 
us  again ;  and  we  must  no  longer  rely  on  bare  promises  only 
for  the  security  of  our  navigation  and  commerce.     Take  and 
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hold,  is  the  cry.  This  plainly  points  to  Cuba.  *  *  *  It 
[the  taking  of  Carthagena]  might  be  a  very  sensible  mischief 
to  Spain;  but  what  we  now  immediately  want  is  advantage 
to  ourselves.  ♦  *  *  When  we  are  once  possessed  of  it, 
[Cuba,]  the  whole  world  will  not  be  able  to  dispossess  us 
again.  We  may  then  make  peace  with  Spain  without  the  in- 
tervention of  France,  giving  them  almost  anything  in  Europe 
they  may  desire,  but  showing  them,  at  the  same  time,  they 
shall,  in  great  measure,  depend  upon  us,  the  chief  maritime 
power,  and  convincing  them  of  the  truth  of  their  own  old 
proverb — Pecue  with  England  and  war  with  the  whole  worlds 

During  the  years  1739  and  1740,  many  projects  were  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  desired  footing  in  the  West  Indies — for  the 
accounts  of  the  wonderful  details  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
principal  actors  in  them,  many  of  whose  most  confidential  letters, 
owing  to  private  quarrels,  have  been  published.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  the  original  Vernon  and 
Wager  manuscripts,  a  collection  embodying,  in  the  original,  official 
as  well  as  private  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  of  Admiral  Vernon,  of  Sir  William  Pultney,  of  Governor 
Trelawney,  of  Mr.  Robert  Hodgson  and  of  many  others — a  mass  of 
authentic  information  never  published,  and  not  existing  anywhere 
else,  unless  in  her  Majesty's  State  Paper  Office.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  this  collection  will  probably  go  to  America,  as  it  is  now  owned 
by  an  American  gentleman. 

As  soon  as  hostilities  were  determined  upon,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle (on  the  15th  of  June,  1739),  directed  Governor  Trelawney  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  any  attempt  of  the  Spaniards,  against 
Jamaica,  and  gave  him  full  power  and  liberty  to  annoy  the  enemy. 
He  directed  him  also  to  encourage  the  taking  out  of  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  authorize  descents 
upon  the  Spanish  settlements. 

On  the  receipt  of  these  orders,  Governor  Trelawney  at  once 
revived  the  old  scheme  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and,  on  the  20th 
of  January,  i739-'40,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
advising  a  settlement  upon  the  Mosquito  shore.  About  one 
hundred  Englishmen,  he  said,  *werc  there,  "  mostly  such  as 
could  live  nowhere  else."  He  proposed  to  bring  all  the  Eng- 
lish in  that  quarter  together  in  one  settlement,  so  that,  by  the 
help  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  whom  he  calls  his  "  friends,**  they 
might  induce  the  neighboring  Indians  to  revolt,  and  thus,  by  sup- 
porting the   Indians  "  a  little,  spread  the  revolt  from  one  part  to 
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another,  till  it  should  be  g^eneral  over  the  Indies,  and  drive  the 
Spaniards  entirely  out,  or  cut  them  off.*'  Accordingly,  early  in 
1740,  he  commenced  his  Quixotic  scheme  by  sending  over  Robert 
Hodgson  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  fully  equipped  with  everything 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  tamper  with  the  Indians  and  excite  them 
against  the  Spaniards.  I  am  fortunately  enabled  to  give,  from  the 
Vernon  manuscripts,  Mr.  Hodgson's  own  account  of  what  he  did 
under  this  extraordinary  commission: 

"Sandy  Bay,  Aprils,  1740. 

**  May  it  please  your  excellency,    *    *    * 

*  *  *  King  Edward,  being  informed  of  my  arrival, 
sent  me  word  that  he  would  see  me  the  next  day — which  he 
did,  attended  by  several  of  his  captains.  1  read  to  him  your 
excellency's  letter  and  my  own  commission,  and,  when  I 
had  explained  them  by  an  interpreter,  told  my  errand,  and 
recommended  to  them  to  seek  all  opportunities  of  cultivating 
friendship  and  union  with  the  neighboring  Indian  nations, 
and  especially  such  as  were  under  subjection  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  of  helping  them  to  recover  their  freedom.  1  hey 
approved  everything  I  said,  and  appointed  the  i6th  to  meet 
the  governor,  John  Briton,  and  his  captains,  at  the  same 
place,  to  hear  what  I  had  further  to  say. 

**  On  the  i6th  they  all  came,  except  Admiral  Dilly  and 
Colonel  Morgan,  who  were  sick.  General  Hobby  and  his 
captains  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  sent  for;  but, 
their  presence  not  being  material,  I  proceeded  to  acquaint 
them  that,  as  they  had  long  acknowledged  themselves  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  the  governor  of  Jamaica  had  sent  me  to  take 
possession  of  their  country  in  his  Majesty's  name  ;  then  asked 
if  they  had  anything  to  object.  They  answered,  they  had 
nothing  to  say  asjainst  it,  but  were  very  glad  I  was  come  for 
that  purpose.  So  I  immediately  set  up  the  standard,  and,  re- 
ducing the  sum  of  what  I  had  said  into  articles,  I  asked  them, 
both  jointly  and  separately,  if  they  approved  and  would  abide 
by  them.  They  unanimously  declared  they  would.  So  I 
had  them  read  over  again,  in  a  solemn  manner,  under  the 
colors ;  at  the  end  of  every  article,  fired  a  gun ;  and  concluded 
with  cutting  up  a  turf,  and  promising  to  defend  their  country, 
and  to  procure  them  all  the  assistance  and  instruction  from 
England  in  my  power. 

**  The  formality  all  this  was  done  with  seemed  to  have  a 
good  influence  upon  them  ;  for  they  otten  repeated  their  de- 
sire of  learning  to  read,  and  said  they  must  now  mind  their 
kings  more  than  they  had  done,  and  do  all  they  could  to  help 
themselves  and  hurt  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  1  recommended 
all  the  mercy  that  was  consistent  with  their  own  safety ;  but 
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they  seemed  not  to  understand  me  rightly,  saying,  if  they 
fight,  they  must  kill.  The  articles  I  enclose,  and  hope  your 
excellency  will  excuse  so  much  ceremony ;  for,  as  I  had  no 
certain  information  whether  the  country  was  ever  taken  pos- 
session of  before  or  ever  claimed  otherwise  than  by  send- 
ing them  down  commissions,  I  thought  the  more  voluntary 
and  clear  the  cession  of  it  was,  the  better.  The  governor 
came,  attended  with  a  numerous  guard,  who  behaved  to 
him  with  much  respect  and  silence.  {?)  He  is  a  sensible  old 
man,  and  carries  a  good  command.  The  king,  being  very 
young— 1  believe  not  twenty — is  not  much  observed  ;  but 
was  he  to  be  a  while  in  Jamaica  or  England,  'tis  thought  he 
would  make  a  hopeful  monarch  enough. 

"The  same  day.  Admiral  Dilly  and  Colonel  Morgan  sent 
me  word  they  were  coming  to  wait  on  me.  I  immediately 
crossed  the  lagune  to  meet  them,  hearing  they  were  sensible, 
clever  fellows,  and  such  I  found  them.  They  had  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  governor  to  meet  them  the  next  day  to 
hold  a  general  and  decisive  council. 

"  They  all  met  on  Sunday,  the  23d,  at  Senock  Dawkra 
(Mr.  Whitehead  s  house).  The  governor,  being  sick,  tried 
our  patience  by  making  us  wait  till  the  afternoon,  but,  when 
he  came,  made  ample  amends  by  the  justness  of  his  senti- 
ments. 

**  He  told  the  king  and  his  captains  it  was  plain  they  had 
ot  a  name  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
whose  success  against  the  rebellious  negroes  they  had  all 
heard  of) ;  and,  if  they  did  not  keep  it  up,  what  would  the 
world  say  of  them  ?  There  was  an  officer  now  sent  down 
by  your  excellency  to  observe  their  manner  of  fighting, 
and,  if  they  did  not  do  their  best,  they  would  lose  the  favor 
of  the  English.  It  was  true  they  were  but  a  small  number 
of  people,  compared  to  us,  who  had  men  to  spare  for  sick- 
ness and  the  sword ;  but,  if  they  showed  themselves  worthy, 
no  doubt  the  King  of  Britain  would  send  a  force  sufficient  to 
get  them  all  they  wanted,  besides  teachers  to  instruct  them  in 
what  is  right  and  good.  He  said  General  Hobby  had  often 
talked  about  taking  towns  in  time  of  peace,  and  called  the  Eng- 
lish cowards.  Now  it  was  war,  they  must  show  they  were 
not  such  themselves ;  that  the  English  were  the  best  judges 
when  war  or  peace  was  proper;  and  none  of  them  had  any 
business  to  act  otherwise  than  they  were  directed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica."    *    *    » 

"  I  find  my  counsel  about  sobriety  has  had  some  weight 
with  the  old  men  ;  but  the  young  ones  are  got  together  there 
since,  with  the  women,  into  drinking  bouts.  They  intoxicate 
themselves  with  a  liquor  made  of  honey,  pineapples,  and  cas- 
sada,  and,  if  they  avoid  quarrels,  which  often  happen,  they 
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are  sure  to  have  fine  promiscuous  doings  among  the  girls. 
The  old  women,  I  am  told,  have  the  liberty  of  chewing  the 
cassada  before  it  is  put  in,  that  they  may  have  a  chance  in  the 
general  rape,  as  well  as  the  young  ones. 

"  I  fell  mto  one  of  them  by  mere  accident  last  Monday, 
where  I  found  Admiral  Dilly  and  Colonel  Morgan  retailing 
my  advice  among  them  to  little  effect ;  for  most  of  them  were 
too  drunk  to  mind  it,  and  so  hideously  painted  that  I  quickly 
left  them  to  avoid  being  daubed  all  over — which  is  the  com- 
pliment they  usually  pay  their  visitors  on  those  occasions. 

"  Those  two  captains  complain  much  of  their  drinking,  but 
say  it  has  been  taught  them  by  the  English  ;  others  say  not, 
for  how  should  the  English  invent  the  pine  and  cassada  drink. 
Their  resentment  of  adultery  has  lost  its  edge,  too,  more  than 
among  other  Indians.  That,  I  make  no  doubt,  they  are 
obliged  to  us  for.  Their  breach  of  promises  in  their  bargains 
I  take  to  be  a  good  deal  owing  to  a  sense  of  being  defrauded 
by  traders ;  but,  through  their  ignorance  of  numbers  and  value, 
not  being  able  to  tell  how,  they  are  apt  to  make  improper  re- 

?risals.  As  for  their  laziness,  the  grand  promoter  of  the  rest, 
really  think  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  discontent  at 
the  usage  they  have  received  from  privateers  and  others,  be- 
cause I  do  not  find  it  has  been  epidemical  amongst  them  till 
lately." 

"  I  have  disposed  of  several  presents ;  but,  their  returns 
being  chiefly  in  visits  to  get  more,  or  to  drink  punch,  I  have 
stopped  my  hand.  The  Lubeck  duck,  osnaburgs,  powder,  ball, 
flints,  and  shot,  I  shall  divide  among  them  at  setting  out,  with 
a  promise  that  they  shall  pay  me  according  to  their  behaviour 
or  their  plunder.     *    *     * 

"ROBERT    HODGSON. 

**  April  12,  1740. 

**  P.  S. — Had  I  been  better  informed,  I  might  have  made  a 
little  fortune  out  of  your  excellency's  money,  and  done  more 
justice  to  the  cause;  for  the  Mosquito  men  have  not  got  half 
guns  enough,  so  must  be  supplied  by  Stewart  and  the  other 
white  men  that  go  with  us,  who,  no  doubt,  will  make  them 
pay  sound." 

The  origin,  character,  history,  and  results  of  the  British  intrigues 
in  this  quarter  are  all  disclosed  in  this  letter.  They  originated  in  pub- 
lic and  private  cupidity — in  the  desire  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
and  of  personal  gain  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  They  were  pursued 
in  the  same  spirit,  by  the  distribution  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  mis- 
siles of  destruction  among  the  savages,  and  by  exciting  them  to  an 
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unnatural  war  against  the  Spaniards.  They  resulted  in  the  complete 
degradation  of  the  Indians  themselves — a  degradation  which  they 
have  never  been  able  to  shake  ofiF.  Yet  this  is  the  **  protection  ** 
Great  Britain  sets  up  and  seeks  to  perpetuate. 

Mr.  Hodgson  skillfully  aroused  the  old  resentment  of  the  Indians 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  induced  them  to  join  him  in  an  expedi- 
tion, which  proved  a  failure.  He,  however,  remained  among  them, 
and  was  instructed  by  Governor  Trelawney  **to  endeavor  to  per- 
suade the  Indians  to  form  themselves  into  some  sort  of  a  govern- 
ment.** 

Meanwhile  the  home  government  had  the  scheme  under  consid- 
eration, and  approved  of  it.  But  Sir  Charles  Wager  had  fallen  in 
with  another  adventurer,  named  Lee,  and  wrote  to  Admiral  Vernon 
from  the  admiralty  office  as  follows,  under  date  May  23,  1741 : 

"  I  sent  Governor  Trelawney,  by  the  last  ships,  some  accounts 
I  had  from  one  Captain  Lee,  who  was  some  lime  a  factor 
to  the  South  Sea  Company  at  Guatemala,  of  the  particular 
situation,  riches,  and  trade  of  that  part  of  the  continent,  which 
is  much  more  than  I  imagined.  The  governor's  Don  Quixotte^ 
Mr.  Hodgson,  seemed  to  want  this  Captain  Lee  with  him,  and  I 
could  have  seen  him  had  it  not  been  lor  some  difficulties;  but 
I  had  his  scheme  in  writing,  and  sent  it  to  Plymouth,  but  the 
ships  were  gone  before  it  came  there.** 

Again,  on  the  18th  of  August  following,  he  wrote  to  the  admiral 
thus: 

"  I  sent  you  by  the  last  ships  a  scheme  of  Captain  Lee  for  a 
proper  number  of  soldiers,  when  they  can  be  spared,  or  can 
do  nothing  more  considerable,  to  go  down  to  the  Mosquitoes, 
and,  with  or  without  them,  to  make  attempt  on  the  Spaniards 
up  the  river  Dulce,  where  Captain  Lee  seems  perfectly  ac- 
quainted. But,  as  we  have  made  him  captain  of  the  Bone  ta 
sloop,  purely  for  the  sake  of  this  scheme  only,  I  refer  you  to 
him  for  a  clear  explication  of  the  whole  scheme,  which,  in  its 
consequences,  may  be  much  more  considerable  than  it  appears 
at  first  sight;  for,  if  we  can  procure  a  sufficient  number  of 
arms  for  the  Indians,  who  are  able  and  willing,  as  he  sa3's,  to 
pay  for  them — though  that  is  not  material — they  would  soon 
make  themselves  their  own  masters,  and  drive  all  the  Spaniards 
out  of  the  country,  or  change  conditions  with  them,  and  make 
them  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  And  this,  I 
think,  they  may  do,  if  supplied  with  arms  and  all  thint^s  neces- 
sary, more  easily  t/t.m  the  Spaniards  conquired  them,''  [the  italics 
are  mine,  except  the  word  *  Spaniards  ;*]**  for  if  once  there 
was  a  considerable  insurrection  of  the  Indians  about  Guatemala 
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and  that  country,  in  which  the  Mosquito  men  may  perhaps  be 
persuaded  to  join  with  them,  there  would  soon  be  an  insur- 
rection both  in  Mexico  and  Peru —ol  which  the  Spanish  court 
has  been  very  much  afraid,  especially  in  Peru  and  Chili,  where 
it  is  not  improbable  but  the  Creole  Spaniards  would  soon  join 
with  them,  and  set  up  a  king  of  their  own.** 

Again,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and  still  again  on  the  7th 
of  October  following,  he  wrote  to  Admiral  Vernon,  reiteratmg  these 
views  in  almost  the  same  language.  These  letters,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mr.  Hodgson,  expose  the  manner  and  the  object  of  the  British 
tampering  with  the  Indians. 

In  1743  these  ** schemes'*  had  so  far  progressed  that  Governor 
Trelawney  recommended  that  a  company  of  troops  should  be  kept 
at  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  that  some  sort  of  government  should  be 
established  there.  And  the  governor  encouraged  emigration  there, 
and  tried  to  get  permission  from  the  government  to  grant  lands,  and 
thus  induce  settlement ;  but  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  approve  of 
this. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1744,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  rights  of  Spain,  an  order  passed 
the  council  detaching  a  certain  number  of  troops  from  Jamaica  for 
the  Mosquito  shore,  and  providing  for  the  erection  of  forts  and  the 
establishment  of  a  government.  In  February,  1748,  there  was  an- 
other order  in  council  for  sending  a  supply  of  ordinance  to  the  "  new 
settlement  on  the  Mosquito  shore  **  to  the  amount  of  ;f  1,528  13s.  7d. 

The  fort  at  Black  river  was  completed  in  1747,  so  that  Governor 
Trelawney  was  confident  that,  should  the  Spaniards  make  a  descent 
upon  the  Mosquito  shore,  as  was  expected,  in  the  summer  of  1748, 
it  **  would  be  able  not  only  to  defend  itself,  but  to  annoy  the 
enemy.*' 

During  all  this  time  (/.  e.,  from  1739  to  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle)  I  do  not  learn  that  the  Spaniards  made  any  direct  attempt 
to  dislodge  the  English  from  the  Mosquito  shore,  except  by  an  ex- 
pedition from  Nicaragua  in  1747,  which  was  a  failure.  The  reason 
was,  they  were  busily  engaged  in  more  important  places. 

Matters  were  not  changed  by  this  peace.  The  English  gained 
no  new  rights.  They  nevertheless  determined  to  maintain  their  set- 
tlement ;  and  in  October,  1749,  the  king  appointed  Captain  Hodgson 
"to  regulate  and  superintend  the  settlement  on  the  Mosquito  shore, 
which  has  been  subsisting  several  years  under  the  protection  of  our 
friends  and  allies  the  Mosquito  Indians.**     Captain  Hodgson  was  to 
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put  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  and 
to  correspond  with  him.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  facility  with 
which  the  relation  of  the  Indians  shifts  from  protectors  to  protected, 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

In  1750  and  1751  the  Spanish  authorities  remonstrated  against 
these  proceedings,  asserted  their  rights,  and  threatened  an  expulsion 
of  the  English.  Governor  Trelawney  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  sent  Hodgson  an  artful  set  of  instructions  for  his  conduct 
towards  the  Indians,  which  were  to  be  shown  to  the  President  of 
Guatemala,  to  cause  him  to  believe  that  the  object  of  the  English 
in  keeping  a  superintendent  among  the  Indians  was  to  restrain  them 
in  their  hostilities  against  the  Spaniards;  but,  upon  this  being 
presented  to  him,  he  protested  against  the  English  interference,  and 
proposed  sending  a  Spanish  agent  or  governor  among  the  Indians. 
In  reply,  Hodgson  wrote  to  him,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1750,  that 
he  was  already  there  as  a  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica  to  protect  the  Spaniards,  as  they  could  not  protect 
themselves,  and  asserted  that  the  Indians  were  free,  never  having 
been  conquered  by  Spain. 

In  175 1  an  attack  by  the  Spaniards  was  apprehended  at  the  shore  ; 
but  only  a  missionary  was  sent  among  the  Indians,  named  Juan 
Joseph  Solis  de  Meranda,  who  reported  that  hostilities  would  not 
be  commenced  if  he  were  allowed  to  remain  among  the  Indians. 

This  was  at  first  granted ;  but  the  English,  soon  perceiving  the 
influence  he  was  gaining  over  the  natives,  to  their  great  prejudice, 
arrested  him,  under  pretence  ot  his  being  an  imposter,  and  sent  him 
to  Jamaica. 

It  now  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica  that 
the  Spaniards  were  making  preparations  for  invading  the  Mosquito 
shore  and  driving  the  English  from  it.  The  settlers  became  alarmed, 
and  demanded  that  the  detachment  of  soldiers  should  be  withdrawn. 
The  governor,  on  his  part,  proposed  that  the  fort  should  be  demol- 
ished, rather  thau  give  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards. 

In  1752,  Governor  Knowles  succeeded  Governor  Trelawney. 
He  took  a  different  view  of  the  rights  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  re- 
stored Father  Solxis,  and  seemed  determined  to  expose  these  trans- 
actions. He  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  governor  of 
Guatemala,  and  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities  till  he  could  hear 
from  England.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1753,  he  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  the  settlement  on  the  Mosquito  shore  was  "  a  job  ;'* 
that,  if  Captain  Hodgson  was  not  checked  or  recalled,  he  **  would 
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involve  the  nation  in  difficulties ;"  that  the  Indians  were  so  per- 
plexed they  •*  did  not  know  which  part  to  take  ;"  and  that  he  should 
advise  withdrawing  the  troops,  unless  the  ministry  intended  to 
maintain  the  right  to  the  territories,  which  he  thouglit  was  not 
worth  contending  about. 

During  Governor  Knowles's  administration,  the  condition  of 
things  improved  ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long.  On  his 
departure,  they  fell  back  into  the  old  channel,  the  Finglish  covertly 
acting  the  part  of  aggressors,  the  Spaniards  resisting  by  protest  and 
by  force,  until  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763— except  that  in  1759  the 
Indians  took  up  arms  against  the  English,  being  discontented  with 
their  treatment  of  them  and  disgusted  with  the  course  of  Captain 
Hodgson ;  and  except,  also,  that  this  latter  year  was  signalized  by  a 
communication  from  the  Board  of  Trade  ignoring  the  existence  of 
any  British  settlement  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  declining,  there- 
fore, to  entertain  complaints  against  officers  of  the  crown  for  acts 
done  there. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  assumes  to  define  the  respective  rights  (^f  the 
parties  in  Central  America.     By  article  17,  it  is  provided  that  *'  his 
Britannic  Majesty  shall   cause  to  be   demolished  all    fortifications 
which  his  subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and 
other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  7t'(>rA/,"  i'vc; 
and  then  the  right  is  given  to  the  English   to  cut  logwood  on  the 
''Spanish  coasts  and  territories."  In  accordance  with  this  i>rovisi<>n, 
all  the  British  fortifications  in   Mosquito  were  dcmolislK-d,  and  tlu- 
troops  removed.     But  the  settlers  remained  both  there  and  in  I  Inn 
duras,   for   the    purpose   of  cutting  and    carrying   away    loi^wood. 
and  marking  their   residence   by    repeated  agi^ivssions  siiniLu    t»» 
those  already  described — wiiich  1  can  give  you  in  detail,  it   you  ilc 
sire  it.     In  1783,  at  the  close  of  the  contests  which  acirompanii  d  ihc 
the  American    Revolution,  it  was  lound   necessary  to  dihnr  mj«»ic 
particularly  the  rights  of  the  English  cutters,  whieh   is  airoidm-'Jv 
done  by  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  VeisailUs.  wluir  ti  1 .  pm 
vided  that,  **  the  intention  of  the  two  high  conli ac  \\\\\\  p.n  lu  .  I»riit;.; 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  causes  oi  i  umpl.uni  ,in.l  im  . 
understanding   heretofore  occasioned   by  ihe  rnllmj'.   i»l   wm.mI   im 
dying,  or   logwood,  and  several   Ii!n;;lish    selllrniinh.   Immm.*,   Im  •  n 
formed     and     extended     under   that     piehiue     /.'.'<     '  V      ^  •'     » / 
continent^    it    is    expressly    agiced    ihal     hi'-    Mnf.imiu      Mi|i.i\   1 
subjects    shall    have    the    right    nl    rullmi:  "    A»  .    ^lUhinn;     iIm 
limits    about    Belize    within    which    Ihi*    iipjii     ini>;lii     In     rwi 
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ciscd  '.}  *'and  his  Catholic  Majesty  assures  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 
all  that  is  cx[>ressed  within  the  present  article, /r^/iaV^/  f/iat  these 
stipulations  shall  not  be  considered  as  derogating  in  any  wise  from  his 
right  of  soiereigntyy  And  then  it  was  provided  that,  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  ratification,  the  English  should  wholly  retire  from 
the  Spanish  continent  and  islands  to  the  space  allotted  to  ihem, 
This  the  English  were  understood,  at  the  time,  to  have  received  as 
a  compensation  for  abandoning  Mosquito. 

It  is  now  claimed  by  Great  Britain  that,  before  the  conclusion 
of  this  treaty.  Mosquito  had  become  an  independent  nation,  and 
therefore  was  not  embraced  within  ils  provisions.  The  argument 
upon  which  this  is  founded  involves  the  consideration  of  the  English 
title. 

Starting  from  the  position  that  the  Indians  had  never  been  con- 
quered, and  therefore  were  not  within  Spanish  jurisdiction,  ahe 
fallacy  of  which  I  have  already  shown,"!  all  English  writers  rely  on 
these,  and  only  these,  circumstances  to  establish  the  Mosquito  pro- 
tectorate— all  of  which  are  stated  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  note  to 
Mr.  Castellon  of  July  16,  1S49:  1st.  A  submission  by  the  Mosquito 
King  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England, 
in  1687,  founded  on  an  alleged  prior  submission  between  1645  and 
1660:  2d.  A  convention  between  the  governor  of  Jamaica  and  the 
King  of  the  Mosquitos,  concluded  June  25,  1720  :  3d.  Certain  reports 
and  resolutions  made  in  1774  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica. 
To  all  this  I  might  reply,  that  the  Mosquitoes  could  not  of  them- 
selves change  their  political  connection  ;  that,  not  being  an  independ- 
ent nation,  all  acts  done  by  them  as  such  are  void  ;  that  the  demoli- 
tion of  foitifications  shows  England's  construction  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris:  and  that  the  treaty  of  Versailles  uses  the  broad  language  of 
the  **  Spanish  continent,'*  and  affirms  Spanish  sovereignty.  With- 
out dwelling  upon  these  apparent  considerations,  I  turn  to  the 
authorities  relied  upon  for  these  positions. 

And  as  to  the  first,  I  find  that  all  writers  refer  for  proof  to  an 
account  of  the  matter  given  by  Sir  Hans  Sloan,  who  was  in  Jamaica 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  submission  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the 
governor,  and  was  his  family  physician,  and  of  course  in  a  position 
to  know  all  about  it.  The  authority  most  often  cited  is  a  memoir 
by  Bryan  Edwards,  entitled  "Some  account  of  the  British  settle- 
ments on  the  Mosquito  shore,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  government 
in  1773.'*  The  history  of  this  memoir  is  a  little  curious.  It  pur- 
p»)rts  10  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  government  in  1773.     It 
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was  printed  anonymously,  and  was,  in  1776,  laid  before  Parliament 
with  the  case  of  the  "  Morning  Star,'*  to  which  I  shall  soon  allude. 
The  treaties  of  1783  and  1786  having  been  concluded,  the  subject 
dropped.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Edwards  published  his 
"  History  of  the  West  Indies/'  in  one  of  the  foot-notes  to  which  he 
stated  that,  the  settlement  in  Mosquito  having  been  sun  endered  to  Spain 
by  the  treaty  of  1786,  it  did  not  come  within  the  plan  of  his  work  to 
treat  them,  but  referred  all  curious  on  the  subject  to  this  memorial. 
In  1 8 19,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  history,  (the  first  published  after 
his  death,)  this  memorial  was  for  the  first  time  printed  with  the 
history,  and  under  his  name.  It  is  now  reproduced  by  the  Foreign 
Office  in  the  correspondence/*  &c.,  on  this  subject,  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  1848.  That  you  may  see  how  history  has  been  per- 
verted, 1  give  you  in  parallel  columns,  what  Sir  Hans  Sloan  really 
did  say,  (copied  from  his  printed  history,)  and  what  Mr.  Edwards 
represents  him  as  saying: 

Sir  Hans  Sloan.  Mr.  Edwards. 

"  One  King  ytremy  came  from 
the  Mosquitoes  (an  Indian  people 
near  the  provinces  of  Nicaragua^ 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica;)  he 
pretended  to  be  a  king  there,  and 
came  from  the  others  of  his  coun- 
try to  beg  of  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, governor  of  Jamaica,  his 
protection,  and  that  he  would  send 
a  governor  thither  with  a  power 
to  war  on  the  Spaniards  and 
pirates.  This  he  alleged  to  be 
due  to  his  country  from  the 
crown  of  En^^land,  who  had,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I,  sub- 
mitted itself  to  him.  The  Duke 
of  Albemarle  did  nothing  in  this 
matter,  being  afraid  it  might  be 
a  trick  of  some  people  to  set  up 
a  government  for  bucaniers  or 
pirates.  This  King  Jeremy,  in 
coming  to  town,  asking  many 
questions  about  the  island,  and 
not  receiving,  as  he  thought,  a 
satisfactory  account,  he  pulled 
off  his  Europeaft  clothes  his  friends 
had  put  on,  and  climbed  to  the 
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the  Cfjur*:ry. 

•*  T"e  m^m-'^rial  and  Su'jscance 
'A  -.vhar.  i-.ri  an-i  "i-.e  letjole  ■v:t:h 
him  repr-rsei^te*:  ro  :he  Duk^^  oi: 
Ai^'^jmrU  .vris,  ''.iiar  in  tne  r-ei^n 
oi  IC:r;:i-  L-'.-iri,'.:  I.ol  ev^r-?j lesser: 
memory,  ti-.e  Ear:  oi  [•r/rti.-.v c  oy 
virtue  a  .eiters  '_■!  repnsaL 
zranted  cv  Tii:^  said  Ma  "est  v  :or 
dar.-a^'rs  r-=:<:e:ved  :rom  the  su'j 
iccts  -n'  his  C\ith'".'i:«;  Maiestv  ::  i 
p'jssess  iv.'-.-.se.:  'jt  ^everai  isiar.ds 
in  tne  \i\r  Indies,  Darticulariv 
that  r,  1  pr : v  -.  .^  7 .v.  since  ca !  i e ti 
bv  the  S:^aniar.is  S:.  C'ldlma, 
which  is  iii'jate  in  i:'  IZ;  n-^rlh 
iaritu  :e.  \\'.nr  ca?,z  ffjm  Cczj^'e 
Grac:.}.:  .  rV  /■ :. / .;  •  v  u  i  za- r  1  v  kr. « ^  -.v  n 
bv  tr.e  ri:ime  ■:■[  the  .1/;^- 
'jn ::•:*•:  i^etvveen  thirtv  arji  l-.Ttv 
leagues,  which  put  the  ^aid  earl 
u  ::■• .  n  t  r -. :  n  ^^  a i ;  w  a v s  a n d  n: ea ns 
1-:  :'!i't;'.er  Ci..rrr:sr-undence  ".virh 
t.v:  r:a!:\  ts  ■' :  the  '5a:<i  cape  and 
n::iir:.'j'^rif.^  Cfvcr.Lrv.  and.  in 
s«.:i.'';  ii:-i'::  t:T.e.  -.vas  so  success- 
lUL  li-s  Vj  ^::r.  that  pcinr,  and 
tiirth'.T  prcv.iiird  w.tn  tr.rm  <•> 
far  1- t'j  pers..riie  then",  ij  send 
h'i'iie  T.::-  kii'i^'j  Son.  !ea\  m^  'MI-,^ 
•  -:  hi-r  r-'j  .■:.!c  as  i^-sta^e  :or  him, 
uhic^i  w:i-  C-C'nci  M-.irris.  n*  ."A' 
1 1 \  '  n -^  a r.  N 't  ■  v  V •  j rk.  The  /■■.'  /:■  r n 
pnnL'.'  ^'■"in^  :v  me  \v ::.:■.  tiie  sai-i 
e : :  r  1  >  f  a  i  ■  i  i  ri  j':  'z^'.  c/  ft -i  :.  n  re  e  v  r a  r  > , 
in  . V  i . : V. : .  time  V.\ e  /'■; 7':; ? ;j  k i n 'j^ 
d;«_"!  :  .::i  i  r.h«-"  said  nati\t:s,  hav- 
i-i^-  in  v.vcX  t;m:r  harl  mtcrC':i;rse 
ii\  iricn-ish:;,  ar.d  C'^mmerce  with 
th';S<:  'il  irt>v:'.i.:ncr.\  were  so<jn 
niii'le  S'';[isiijic  or  tiie  irran'.iear  (jf 
liis  Majesty  *j\  Gre-.it  Entain.  and 
how  nc-:.cssary  his  protect:'' »n  was 
t^i  them.  L'p'jn  the  return  ot  the 
said  [ufiian  prince,  they  per- 
•^uadf:'!  liini  t'j  resii::n  up  his  au- 
tli'jritv  anrl  power  '.jver  them, 
and  (with  ihem*  unanimously  de- 


■•  The  mem-jHal  and  sub- 
stance. '  says  :^:r  Hans,  "  ni  what 
he  the  M  :.sq,.::t.^  K:n;^  and  the 
c-ei.'Ole  '.vith  him  re::  resented  to 
the  Duke  <M  Albemarle  was.  that 
in  the  rei^n  (Jt  Charics  I.  the 
Eari  ot  Warwick,  bv  virtue  «»!: 
letters  <-■[  reprisal,  pii^ssesseii  r.im- 
sel:  'i-t  several  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  particu'arlv  that  '^f 
Pr-j\  idence.  ■  since  ca/ied  by  fhe 
S;:-aniards  St.  Catalina.  ■  which 
is  situated  i;'  lo  ni.-»rrh  latitude, 
iyinij  east  trom  Cape  Gracias 
a  D'.C'S  vu:;j:arLy  kn.)-.vn  by  the 
nam.eor  the  M-.snuiroes  between 
thirty  and  l':»rty  leagues,  which 
put  the  said  ear!  upon  ail 
ways  and  means  oi  future  corre- 
spondence with  the  natives  <-.!"  the 
said  cape  and  ne;;^hb<jrin^:  coun- 
try :  and.  in  some  little  time,  he 
was  ^o  success* ui  as  ti.t  ijam  that 
p<jint.and  prevailed  with  them  so 
tar  as  to  persuade  them  to  senvi 
h'jme  the  kinij's  son,  leavin^c  (■>ne 
o:  iiis  p<".'eple  as  hv^sta^je  for  him, 
which  was  Colonel  il«»rris,  n'">w 
liv:n;.j  at  New  Yi.rk.  The  Indian 
pnnce  g'.'in;;^  h»:'m,e  with  the  said 
eari.  sta:d  in  En^lan-:!  three  vears, 
in  wliich  time  the  Indian  kins: 
d:e«i  :  and  the  natives  havini^  i[i 
that  time  inrerc«»urse  and  com- 
merce with  th^»se  «j:  Providence, 
were  st>.»n  made  sensible  oi  the 
sjra[ideur  of  his  Ma'':stv  kA  Great 
Britain,  and  htjw  neces^arv  his 
protectifjn  was  to  them,  t'pon 
the  return  ot  the  said  Indian 
prince,  they  persuaded  him  to 
resign  up  his  authority  and  power 
over  them,  and  with  them  unan- 
initjusly  declared  themselves  the 
subjects  (jf  his  said  Majesty  of 
Great  Britain — in  which  opin- 
ion," continues  Sir  Hans,  "  thev 
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dare  themselves  the  subjects  of    have  ever  since  persisted,  and  do 

his  said  Majesty  of  Great  Britain     own  no  other  supreme  command 

— in    which    opinion    they    have     over  them." 

ever  since  persisted,  and  do  own 

no  other  supreme  command  over 

them." 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  worse  perversion  of  his- 
tory than  this  can  scarcely  be  found  elsewhere.  The  origiiial  au- 
thority, when  produced,  states  expressly  that  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle did  nothing  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Edwards  suppresses  the  fact 
that  Lord  Warwick's  expedition  was  hostile  to  Spain ;  and  the  opin- 
ion attributed  to  Sir  Hans,  at  the  close  of  the  extract,  is  found  to  be 
not  his,  but  the  language  of  the  memorial. 

But  I  am  able  to  go  a  step  further  in  the  history  of  this  curious 
title,  and  show  the  equivalent  which  the  Indian  Esau  received  for 
his  birthright.  In  a  pamphlet  first  published  in  1699,  (eight  years  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,)  and  afterwards  republished 
in  the  6th  volume  of  Churchill's  Voyages,  containing  an  account  of 
the  Mosquito  shore  from  a  very  intelligent  person,  evidently  well 
acquainted  from  observation,  is  the  following  passage : 

**  He  [the  king]  says  that  his  father,  Oldman,  King  of  the 
Mosquito  men,  was  carried  over  to  England  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica,  and  there  received  from  his  brother  king 
a  crown  and  commission,  which  the  present  Old  Jeremy  still 
keeps  safely  by  him,  which  is  but  a  cocked  hat  and  a  ridiculous 
piece  of  writing  tliat  lie  should  kindly  use  and  relieve  such  strag- 
gling Englishmen,  as  should  choose  to  come  t/iat  way  zvith  plan- 
tains^ fish,  and  turtle^  &c.'* 

The  words  which  I  have  italicized  in  the  latter  part  of  this  ex- 
tract need  no  comment. 

As  to  the  second  fact  now  alleged,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the 
"convention"  is  published  in  the  Mosquito  correspondence  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  in  1848,  and,  so  far  from  proving  any  sover- 
eignty in  the  Indians,  shows  the  contrary.  It  is  neither  treaty  nor 
convention  ;  it  is  a  contract  between  King  Jeremy,  on  the  one  side, 
signed  with  "his  mark,"  and  Governor  Lawes  on  the  other,  sealed 
with  the  PRIVATE  seals  of  both  parties  by  which  the  king  contracts  to 
furnish  fifty  men  to  hunt  negroes,  and  the  governor  to  pay  for  them 
and  give  them  "rum  "  enough  for  their  voyage  home — very  similar 
to  the  contract  made  subsequently  with  the  Spanish  hunters  of  Cuba 
for  the  employment  of  bloodhounds  for  the  same  purpose.     This  is 


not  the  mode  in  which  high  contracting  parties  usually  deal  with 
each  other.  Any  argument  deduced  from  it  is  founded  in  an  ig- 
norance of  the  distinction  between  a  sovereignty  in  the  soil  and  a 
dominion  over  the  persons  of  the  savages  composing  the  tribe. 

As  to  the  third  fact,  without  stopping  to  dwell  on  its  ex  parte 
character,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  move  was  made  in  Jamaica, 
at  the  instance,  among  others,  of  this  Mr.  Edwards,  who  drew  up, 
to  further  it,  the  memorial  above  alluded  to.  To  show  how  little 
the  government  at  home  entered  into  it,  in  1776,  a  vessel  called  the 
Morning  Star  with  certain  Indians  on  board,  who  had  been  to 
England  to  aid  in  putting  down  the  practice  of  selling  the  Indians 
into  slavery,  was  seized  by  two  Spanish  guardai  costa  on  its  return 
to  Mosquito.  The  owners  brought  the  subject  before  Parliament, 
presenting,  with  their  petition,  Mr.  Edward's  memorial.  After  a 
long  debate,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  seizure  was  justifiable, 
as  the  treaty  had  been  violated.  Parliament  refused  to  entertain  the 
subject. 

I  have  now  examined  the  only  evidence  adduced  in  support  of 
the  English  claim  to  a  protectorate,  and,  unless  I  deceive  myself,  it 
dwindles  into  insignificance.     I  now  resume  the  historical  thread. 

The  English  settlers  were  lax  in  conforming  to  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  the  territory  allotted  to  them  being  found  to  be 
too  small ;  and  the  eighteen  months  passed  away  without  their  re- 
moval. Spain  began  to  complain  of  this  infraction,  and  the  result 
was  the  treaty  of  1786,  which,  besides  enlarging  the  territory  to  be 
occupied  by  the  English,  and  making  various  regulations  about  it 
contains  the  following  provisions : 

"  I.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  other  colonists 
who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  protection  of  England  shall 
evacuate  the  country  of  the  Mosquitoes,  &c.** 

"XI.  *  *  *  In  this  view,  his  Britannic  Majesty  en- 
gages to  give  the  most  positive  orders  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  countries  above  mentioned  by  all  his  subjects,  of  whatever 
denomination ;  but  it,  contrary  to  such  declaration,  there 
should  still  remain  any  persons  so  daring  as  to  presume,  by 
retiring  into  the  interior  country,  to  endeavor  to  obstruct  the 
entire  evacuation  already  agreed  upon,  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
so  far  from  affording  them  the  least  succor,  or  even  protection, 
will  disavow  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  he  will 
equally  do  those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  settle  upon 
t/u  territory  belonging  to  tlie  Spanish  dominion.  * 

"XIV.  His  Catholic  Majesty,  prompted  solely  by  motives  of 
humanity^  promises  to  the  King  of  England  that  he  will  not 
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exercise  any  act  of  severity  against  the  Mosquitoes  inhabiting 
in  part  the  countries  which  are  to  be  evacuated  hy  virtue  of 
the  present  convention  on  account  of  the  connexions  which 
may  have  subsisted  between  the  said  Indians  and  the  En- 
glish."    *    *     * 

This  was  looked  upon  as  an  abandonment  by  England.  It  was 
so  avowed  in  Parliament  in  a  debate  on  a  motion  to  impeach  the 
ministry.  Bryan  Edwards  admits  it  in  the  foot-note  cited  above. 
The  Mosquito  settlers  themselves  considered  it  so,  and  put  in  a 
claim  to  Parliament  for  damages,  which  was  allowed.  Extracts 
from  their  statement  of  the  grounds  of  their  claim  have  found  their 
way  into  the  appendix  to  the  Mosquito  correspondence  ot  1848, 
under  the  title  of  "  Extracts  from  McGregor's  Commercial  Tariffs, 
part  17.*'  Still  later,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  182-?, 
article  8,  in  a  review  of  a  work  on  the  Mosquito  shore  by  one  Cap- 
tain Strangeways,  is  the  following  strong  language  After  saying 
that 

**  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  shore  and  Honduras  and  the 
*town*  of  Poyais  have  for  many  centuries  belonged  to 
Spain,  and  been  considered  as  constituent  portions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico,  not  one  foot  of  which  was  ever  held  by 
the  English,  except  occasionally  during  a  war  by  the  Buca- 
niers,  or  more  recently  by  the  logwood  cutters," 

and  reviewing  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  the  writer  says: 

"  Nothing  can  more  clearly  establish  the  sole  right  of  Spain 
to  these  territories  than  the  treaty  and  convention  above 
mentioned.  We  never  had  any  business  there.  The  simple 
fact  is,  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  have  always  borne  an  invet- 
erate dislike  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Dulce  of  Albemarle, 
when  governor  of  Jamaica,  fostered  that  dislike,  and  invested 
one  of  the  Indians  with  a  commission  as  chief  of  the  Mosqui- 
toes, under  the  protection  of  England — a  foolish  ceremony, 
which  was  exercised  long  after  by  his  successors,  just  as  we 
now  make  King  Toms  and  King  Jacks  among  the  negroes  of 
Western  Africa ;  but,  if  treaties  are  to  be  considered  as  at  all 
binding,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  not  the  right,  nor  even 
the  permission,  of  residence  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  that 
we  cut  logwood  and  mahogany  on  the  shores  of  Honduras 
bay  only  by  sufferance." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  a  reply  to  the  review  published 
in  1823,  is  the  admission  that  "  this  territory  belongs  to  Spain.'* 

I  cannot  better  close  the  discussion  under  the  second  general 
head  than  in  the  emphatic  language  of  this  writer.     I  turn,  there- 
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fore,  to  the  position  that  the  Central  American  States  are  not  the  heirs 
to  Spain,  on  which  I  propose  to  add  only  a  few  suggestions  to  the 
conclusive  argument  contained  in  your  No.  4,  of  October  20,  1S49. 

When  the  question  is  asked  whether  a  person  can  inherit  a 
certain  estate,  two  inquiries  must  be  satisfied  before  an  answer 
can  be  given:  first,  whether  the  estate  is  transmissible  by 
inheritance;  and,  second,  whether  the  party  claiming  has 
the  qualities  of  heir.  A  like  anal3'sis  is  requisite  here. 
After  what  has  been  said,  I  shall  confidently  assume,  as  to  the 
estate,  that  the  right  of  Spain  was  not  dependent  on  treaties,  that  it 
went  behind  them  and  rested  on  discoverv,  that  it  was  incident 
to  the  soil,  and  was  onlv  defined  bv  the  several  treaties.  This  view 
would  entirely  preclude  the  necessity  of  considering  whether  the 
new  State  could  avail  itself  of  the  treaty  stipulations  in  favor  of  the 
old. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  desiring  to  waive  any 
rights  in  Nicaragua  or  Honduras  on  that  score.  I  think  that  would 
be  very  unwise.  If  Great  Britain  has,  as  you  intimate,  in  recognis- 
ing the  independence  of  Central  America,  (though  I  am  unable  to 
find  that  she  ever  did  formall)'  recognise  it,)  expressly  reiterated  her 
own  rights,  acquired  by  treaty,  it  is  a  fair  ground  for  argument  that 
the  counter  rights  are  also  established.  I  leave  this,  however,  for 
the  present,  to  confine  myself  to  the  single  line  of  argument  I  have 
marked  out,  and  shall  then  return  for  a  moment  to  the  more  narrow 
question  of  what  has  become  of  the  rights,  if  any,  growing  out  of 
the  treaties  between  England  and  Spain. 

It  is  said  that  the  Central  American  States,  not  having  been 
formally  and  diplomatically  recognised  by  Spain,  cannot  be  the  heirs 
to  her  rights. 

I  beg  you  to  observe  the  use  of  the  word  "  diplomatically  "  in 
this  statement.  It  is  indeed  true  that  these  States  have  not  been 
"  diplomatically "  recognised  as  independent  nations  by  Spain. 
For  some  time  past  there  has  been  no  diplomatic  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  that  power;  and  yet  neither  doubts  the  ex- 
istence of  the  other.  From  the  hour  the  independence  of  the 
vice-rovalty  of  Guatemala  was  proclaimed  to  this,  there  has  not 
been  a  Spanish  soldier,  a  Spanish  civilian,  or  a  sign  of  Spanish 
authority,  on  the  isthmus.  The  revolution  was  bloodless,  in- 
stantaneous, and  complete.  The  new  federation  was  welcomed 
into  the  family  of  nations  by  the  United  States.  Within  four  years 
Mr.  Canning  w*rote  to  the  Spanish  minister  in  London,  and  to  the 
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British  minister  in  Madrid,  and  reiterated  his  views  in  a  conference 
with  Prince  Polignac,  that  separation  and  the  maintenance  of  a  de 
yji^/^  government  were  sufficient  grounds  for  recognition  of  inde- 
pendence ;  that  it  would  be  idle  to  call  that  Spain's  possession 
where  Spain  had  no  possession ;  and  that  Great  Britain  had  the 
right  to  form  such  relations  as  she  pleased  with  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican States.  In  1825  the  union  they  had  formed  was  severed,  but 
the  several  States  continued  to  maintain  diplomatic  agents  at  the 
European  courts.  And  in  1836  the  cortes  of  Spain  authorized  the 
government  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  new  American  States, 
because  "  they  considered  the  political  situation  of  those  States  as 
an  accomplished  fact,"  and  Don  Angel  de  Castricioncs  was  sent  by 
Guatemala  as  an  envoy  to  Madrid  ;  but  the  government  refused  to 
receive  him,  only  because  he  was  empowered  by  an  individual 
State,  instead  of  the  federation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
their  willingness  to  treat  with  Central  America,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  and  Honduras  are  now  represented  at  this  court; 
while  the  recent  acts  of  Mr.  Chatfield  have  let  the  world  know 
that  the  missions  are  returned.  It  is  idle  to  play  on  the  word 
"diplomatically,'  when  such  great  interests  are  at  stake.  The 
English  doctrine,  carried  to  its  legitimate  result,  is  this: 
that,  admitting  the  right  to  revolt  for  just  cause,  (which 
all  must,)  the  act  of  revolution,  while  the  independent  rcvolters 
continue  unrecognised  by  the  old  ruling  power,  destroys  all 
old  landmarks,  and  throws  society  into  chaos ;  and  that, 
pending  a  recognition,  any  given  number  of  men  may  associate  to- 
gether, form  a  de  facto  government,  and  hold  the  land  they  stand 
upon,  and  no  more.  Such  a  view  is  neither  comprehensive,  just, 
nor  in  accordance  with  precedents.  The  people  who  revolted  were 
the  people  forming  the  political  fabric  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Guate- 
mala; the  nation  whose  independence  was  recognised  was  the  re- 
public of  Central  America,  proclaiming  in  its  constitution  its  ge- 
ographical identity  with  the  ancient  vice-royalty  ;  the  States  now 
represented  here  were  the  members  of  that  federation.  That  was 
no  chaotic  nation — these  no  chaotic  States,  but  a  nation  and  States 
having  a  political  existence,  geographical  limits,  and  a  known  popu- 
lation. The  vice-ro3'alty  of  Guatemala  did  not  throw  off  govern- 
ment, but  changed  governors.  Its  people  assumed  the  right  of 
governing  inherently,  instead  of  derivatively ;  of  governing  them- 
selves, instead  of  being  governed — retaining  their  political  ge- 
ography entire. 


This  is  no  new  doctrine.  In  1581,  the  Low  Countries,  unable  to 
endure  l()ni;;er  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.,  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and,  after  a  lon^  and  bloody  war,  obtained  a  truce  for  many  years; 
but  their  independence  was  not  **  diplomatically  "  recognised  by 
Spain  till  the  trcatv  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Yet,  though  Europe 
during  this  lime  was  often  convulsed  with  wars  of  aggrandizement, 
no  statesman  ever  thought  of  claiming  Flolland  as  a  waif. 

In  1^)40,  Portugal  rejected  the  dominion  of  Spain,  but  its  inde- 
pendence remained  unacknowledged  until  1688  ;  yet  no  such  re- 
sults were  claimed  to  flow  from  Spanish  tardiness  as  we  now  sec 
asserted. 

When  Texas  separated  itself  from  Mexico,  a  tribe  of  fierce  In- 
dians wandered  over  its  northern  frontier,  who  then  and  since  have 
manifested  hostility  towards  its  settlers;  but  no  one  ever  fancied 
that  Texas  was,  therefore,  circumscribed  of  the  part  they  range 
over. 

A  yet  stronger  case  may  be  found  in  our  own  history.  Before 
the  war  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Great  Britain  had 
claimed  t<)  extend  her  Atlantic  colonies  to  the  Mississippi,  which 
France  ilenied.  The  treaty  yielded  the  right  to  England,  and  then 
the  British  government  manifested  a  desire  to  limit  its  "ancient 
establishments"  to  the  mountains.  When  the  negotiations  were 
opened  for  terminating  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Congress  in- 
structed Dr.  Franklin  and  his  associates  to  insist  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi as  our  western  boundary —which  they  did  successfully,  though 
0[)posed  by  both  the  French  and  Spanish  courts.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  each  party  insisted  upon  the  principle  that  ike  boun- 
darii's  of  the  mic  States  zcere  to  be  determined  by  the  colonial  limits. 
During  the  negotiations,  it  was  asserted,  and  maintained  by  the  suc- 
cessful result,  that  the  Indiaiis  between  the  river  and  the  mountains 
were  not  independent  nations,  but  existed  under  the  protecting  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States. 

I  think  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  these  examples  establish 
two  general  principles,  which,  combined,  determine  this  whole  ques- 
tion: first,  that  the  successful  revolt  of  a  colony  does  not  change  its 
political  geography  ;  and,  second,  that  the  Indian  gains  no  right  of 
domain  by  such  revolt. 

We  hear  of  the  rights  and  of  the  obligations  of  Spain  in  Central 
America,  as  if  those  rights  were  acquired  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  obligations  were  imposed.  Those  who  talk  so  forget  or  over- 
look that  it  is   England,  not  Spain,  whose  rights  on  that  coast  are 
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grounded  on  treaty  stipulations.  The  Spanish  claim  rested  on  the 
romantic  exploits  of  early  adventurers  and  settlers,  who  established 
and  maintained  it  under  well-defined  principles  of  public  law.  The 
King  of  Spain  had  no  rights  there  as  King  of  Spain.  His  title  grew 
out  of  his  sovereignty  over  Guatemala :  and  when  that  sovereignty 
ceased,  the  rights  incident  to  it  passed  into  the  new  dominant  power 
as  absolutely  as  did  the  dominion  of  Holland  pass  into  the  States- 
General,  or  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  into  the  house  of  Braganza. 
It  was  the  discoverer  who  won,  and  the  settler  who  retained,  the 
title;  and  when  they  severed  this  title  from  the  Spanish  crown, 
and  became  sovereigns  in  the  place  of  subjects,  of  right,  necessity, 
and  by  precedent,  they  became  possessed  of  that  which  had 
vested  in  the  crown  only  through  them.  I  had  marked  for  quotation 
several  extracts  from  Mr.  Livingston's  instructions  to  Dr.  Franklin 
with  reference  to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britam  which  fully  establish  this  doctrine  ;  but  the  unexpected 
length  of  this  communication  precludes  me  from  doing  more  than 
allude  to  them. 

To  ascertain  the  combined  rights  of  these  States,  (for  I  have  pur- 
posely avoided  their  dissensions,)  wc  have  only  to  ask  what  were 
the  limits  of  Spanish  rights  under  the  empire.  Having  ascertained 
that,  we  know  the  rights  of  those  who  have  inhabited  its  soil  and 
who  now  represent  it  in  Central  America. 

If  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  sovereignty  in  Mosquito  was 
clearly  and  unequivocally  in  Spain,  independently  of  treaties;  that 
it  was,  therelore,  unaffected  by  treaties,  (except  so  far  as  acknowl- 
edged by  them,  or  so  far  as  the  promise  not  to  oppress  the  Indians;) 
that  it  grew  out  of  the  relation  between  the  European  and  the  In- 
dian, and  followed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former;  that  it  vested  in 
the  sovereign  only  through  his  connexion  with  the  colonist;  and, 
therefore,  when  the  European  in  the  new  world  threw  oflf  his  alle- 
giance in  the  old,  it  passed  into  him  as  perfect  as  it  had  existed 
before  in  his  ancient  monarch,  resting  in  the  respective  States  as 
they  had  before  been  bounded  under  the  crown, — if  I  have  demon- 
strated this,  I  have  no  need  to  go  further  and  touch  upon  any  rights 
existing  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786.  And,  indeed,  I 
have  used  language  to  very  little  purpose  if  I  have  failed  to  convey 
my  belief  that  no  new  rights  were  created  by  those  instruments. 
They  only  exhibit  a  solemn  abandonment  by  England  of  a  fictitious 
claim.  But  I  should  fail  in  completeness  should  I  neglect  to  notice 
the  British  construction  of  them. 
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the  same  conclusion  :  that  it  is  the  European  settler  through  whom 
and  for  whom  such  right  is  retained  in  the  crown,  and  in  whom  it 
vests  on  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  colony.  The 
relation  of  the  Indian  towards  the  white  man  is  not  graduated  by 
the  rise  and  (all  of  European  dominion.  Passing  with  the  soil  from 
monarch  to  monarch,  from  kingdom  to  colony,  through  all  the 
gradations  ot  change,  the  law  of  the  stronger  has  decreed  that  l;e 
shall  gain  dominion  by  none.  Nor  do  we  do  violence  to  any  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  republics  of  the  isthmus  have  established 
their  independence.  So  lar  from  **  practising  oppression,''  or  **  im- 
posing a  yoke  on  the  people  of  Mosquito;  "  so  far  from  **  imposing 
their  [Spanish]  rule  on  a  people  who  had  always  been  free,"  b}'  an 
assertion  of  the  principles  I  have  endeavored  to  advocate  in  this 
note, — the  people  of  Central  America,  in  my  judgment,  could  do 
these  miserable  savages  no  greater  good  than  by  exercising  an 
active  vigilance  over  them,  guarding  them  against  the  rapacity  of 
the  English  traders,  setting  them  an  example  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  temperance,  and  morality,  and  so  leading  them  to  become  in 
fact  that  free  people  they  are  already  in  the  fancies  of  many. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  boundary  disputes  of  Nicaragua 
and  her  neighbors.  I  have,  however,  made  this  also  a  subject  of 
inquiry,  and,  without  going  into  detail,  send  you  herewith  a  rough 
map,  on  which  I  have  located  the  boundaries  about  where  I  con- 
ceive the  weight  of  authority  fixes  them. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject.  I  have 
endeavored  to  consider  it  as  concisely  as  possible,  but  have  been 
forced  by  its  very  magnitude  into  an  unexpected  length.  I  have 
necessarily  written  hastily,  and  conseciuently  imperfectly,  as  it  was 
only  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  on  the  i6th  instant,  that  1 
determined  to  reduce  these  materials  to  form,  and  send  them  to  you  ; 
and  1  was  anxious  they  should  go  at  once,  that  you  might  receive 
them  in  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  the  negotiation. 

I  have  endeavored  to  examine  this  question  historically  and  theo- 
retically. I  have  tried  to  measure  it  by  the  standard  of  fact  and  of 
law.  And  in  whatever  aspect  1  view  it,  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  my  conclusions. 

I  have  the   honor  to  be,  very   respectfull}',  sir,  your  obedient 

servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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[  The  abin*c  letter  appears : 
/.  As  Doeument  35    in  Speeial  Message  of  President,  21st  January^ 

^^"•^l^  PP^  73-98- 
And  the  folloicing  portion  of  the  aboir  letter,  77.:.  ; 

(<j. )  luginning  with  the  ivords :  **  There  is  on  the  eastern  toast,*^ 
and  running  to  and  inelttsiir  of  the  zcords  *'at  the  zcill  of  the 
foreign  office, 

{^b,)  /yeginning  with  the  words  **  I  am  left,  therefore,  in  this  con- 
nection,** and  running  to  apui  inclusive  of  the  words  ''this  territory 
belongs  to  Spain  "  appear 
//.  As  Document  44,///  Special  Message  of  President,  2()th  July,   1882, 

//.  67-82. 


32ad  Coagnu,  2d  Sem^oa.  19th  April  135a 

Senate  Ex.  Doc*  No.  27. 
In  VoL3. 

(Mr.  Ijinrence  to  Mr.  Clayton.) 

Legation  of  the   United  States. 

London,  April  19, 1850. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  note  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston  to  M.  Marcoleta,  chargt»  d'affaires  of  Nicaraj^ua  and  Hon- 
duras. The  communication  of  Lord  Palmcrslon  to  M.  Castellon  of 
last  July,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  paper  enclosed,  will  be 
found  upon  the  files  of  your  department. 

1  do  not  see  in  it  anything  to  vary  what  I  have   already  written 
in  my  preceding  number. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  ot  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[Inclosure  No.  i.) 
(Lord   Palmorston  to  M.  Marcoleta.) 

Foreign  Office.  April  15,  1S50. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  3rd  of  November  Ia>t, 
referring  to  the  two  letters  which  I  addressed  on  the  i6th  and  17th  July  last 
to  M.  Castellon,  respecting  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  to  Clreytown. 
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Your  letter  states  that  Spain  always  considered  the  shores  of  Mosquito  as 
forming  an  integral  portion  of  her  dominions  in  Central  America;  and  you 
quote  in  support  of  that  statement  several  laws  and  regulations  which  were 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Spanish  government  affecting  that  portion  of 
the  territory  so  claimed. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  Her  Majesty's  government  have  never  denied, 
and  do  not  now  deny,  that  Spain,  whether  by  law,  r^^lation, 
or  other  acts  of  internal  government,  asserted  a  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Mosquito  territory,  as  part  of  her  possessions  in  Central  America;  but  in 
that  claim  Great  Britain  has  never  acquiesced.  On  the  contrary,  Great 
Britain  has  always  denied  it  in  argument,  and  opposed  it  in  practice.  And, 
moreover,  Spain  herself  never  held  actual  possession  of  Mosquito.  She 
claimed  it  theoretically,  but  she  never  subdued  or  governed  it  So  far,  in- 
deed, was  she  from  either  subduing  or  governing  it,  that  it  is  notorious,  and 
matter  of  history,  that  the  country  and  its  chief  constantly  resisted  and  re- 
mained independent  of  Spain;  and  for  the  better  part  of  two  centuries,  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  of  England,  Mosquito  was  in  alliance 
with  and  under  the  protection  of  the  British  crown. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  which  you  adduce,  that  the  fact  of  Great 
Britain  having  signed  the  treaties  of  1763,  1783,  and  1786  proves  that  she 
thereby  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  territor}-  of  Mosquito, 
I  must  observe  that  the  engagements  taken  in  those  treaties  were  merely  of 
a  fiscal  and  temporary  character,  and  in  no  way  affected  the  permanent  rights 
of  the  King  of  Mosquito,  or  those  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  that 
chief  and  his  territory;  and  it  appears  that  the  parts  of  those'  treaties  to 
which  you  refer  relate  not  to  the  Mosquito  territor)',  but  to  the  British  settle- 
ments in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  light  in  which  the  case  of  the  Mosquito 
and    its    rights    may  be    considered    in    connexion    with    the    position  of 
Great  Britain  towards    that    country,    it  is  clear  that    Mosquito    is  entirely 
independent  of    any  nation    pretending    to    derive    its    claim    from  Spain, 
and  that  Great  Britain  is  fully  justified  in  upholding  that  independence. 

And  with  regard  to  the  specific  claim  of  Nicaragua  to  possess  the  Mosquito 
territory,  the  opinions  of  her  Majesty's  government  on  this  point  have  been  so 
clearly  stated  in  my  letter  to  M.  de  Castellon  of  the  i6th  of  July,  1849,  that  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  observations  in  that  head. 

I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  the  assertion  which  you  make,  that 
it  is  only  within  a  recent  period,  and  since  the  date  of  the  independence  of 
Nicaragua,  that  Great  Britain  has  thought  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  Mos- 
quito. Such  is  not  the  fact.  Great  Britain  has  never  ceased  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  King  of  Mosquito,  and  to  extend  her  protection  to  him;  and, 
moreover.  Great  Britain  has  never  admitted  any  right  on  the  part  of  Central 
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America  generally,  and  still  less  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua  in  particular,  to  any 
portion  of  the  Mosquito  territory. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  cannot  perceive  any  argument  in  your 
letter  of  the  3d  of  November  last  which  in  any  way  establishes  the  claim  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  Mosquito  country,  or  which  can  invalidate  the  arguments 
contained  in  my  letter  of  the  1 6th  of  July. 

To  that  letter  I  have  to  refer  you  as  containing  the  views  of  her  Majesty's 
government  as  to  the  rights  of  the  King  of  Mosquito.  Those  rights  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  consider  as  incontrovertible;  and  they  must  therefore 
decline  the  offer  contained  in  your  letter  that  the  questions  at  issue  between 
Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  some 
other  power. 

I  beg,  further,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  3d  and  4th  articles  of  the 
convention  concluded  between  Captain  Loch  and  the  government  of  Nic- 
aragua on  the  7th  of  March,  1848. 

In  those  article?  the  government  of  Nicaragua  solemnly  promises  not  to 
disturb  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  port  of  St.  John,  (now  Grej-town,) 
and  that  no  custom-house  should  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
port;  and  yet,  while  the  government  of  Nicaragua  has  been  professing  to 
carry  on  a  negotiation  in  conformity  with  the  above-mentioned  convention, 
that  government  has  entered  into  engagements  with  two  different  companies  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  only  binding  those  parties  to  build  a 
custom-house  in  Greytown,  but  also  promising  that  that  town  shall  be  made  a 
free  port,  and  that  certain  sections  of  land  in  its  neighborhood  shall  be  allot- 
ted to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  formation  of  colonial  settle- 
ments. These  proceedings  with  regard  to  Greytown  and  the  Mosquito  ter- 
ritor>'  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  engagements  contracted  towards  her 
Majesty's  government  by  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant. 

PALMERSTON. 
M.   DE  Marcoleta. 

[77/r  above  letter  and  inclosure  appear  as  Document  36,  Inclosure 
I,  ///  Special  Message  of  President y  21st  January ^  1853,/.  98.] 
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